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POREWORD 


third volume of the present exposition of Christian doctrine. It 

occupies by far the largest chapter, though also embracing the 
doctrine of the Spirit as an eschatological gift that aims at the eschato- 
logical consummation of salvation, that guarantees this, and that thus 
gives assurance of salvation in all the earthly fragility of Christian exis- 
tence. Themes relating to the individual receiving of salvation by faith, 
grace, and justification are also brought into the treatment of the concept 
of the church by way of a discussion of the sacraments. Nevertheless, the 
focus of the discussion is on individual participation in salvation, with 
the church and sacraments simply as signs of its future consummation. 
Their efficacy as signs has to be worked out and demonstrated in the life 
of each individual Christian. It is only in the immediacy of the personal 
relation to God that future salvation is already at work, changing present- 
day life into a life of faith, hope, and love. 

Protestantism has often neglected the importance of the church 
and its unity for the self-understanding of individual Christians. But the 
Reformers’ teachings provided starting points for a considered evaluation 
of this theme. Indeed, the Reformation sought reform of the church with 
the whole of Christianity in view. The schism in the church meant pro- 
visional failure for such efforts. This Reformation failure initiated in Prot- 
estantism either an undue minimizing of the importance of the church 
and its unity for the self-understanding of individual Christianity, or its 
restriction within the limits of confessional church life. We can well un- 
derstand how this could happen under the conditions of the confessional 


N: just externally the theme of the church lies at the heart of this 
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antagonism of earlier centuries when it seemed at least that the freedom 
of faith and awareness of truth in the immediacy of the personal relation 
to God had to be fenced off and asserted face-to-face with a system of 
hierarchical claims to dominance over the faith of individuals. Yet the 
hope of universalizing a faith-based freedom in a world under Christian 
influence was a dream of short duration historically, and almost every- 
where today Protestantism has been cast back onto its church basis. At 
the same time, the Roman Catholic Church, after the close of Vatican II, 
has done much to renew its self-understanding, drawing on the biblically 
based depth of its faith tradition, dispersing recollections of the perversion 
of the hierarchy of Christian ministries into a system of domination that 
contributed so much to the history of Christian divisions. The inflexible 
structures of hierarchical order certainly still make difficult a grasping of 
the function of service to all Christianity to which Rome rightly thinks 
itself to be called. Remembering that the church and its institutions all 
have the nature of signs, as the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church 
has kept in view, might help to oppose successfully any future attempts 
at hierarchical domination. 

A well-considered treatment of the theme of the church in the 
situation of Christianity today demands an attempted integration of Ref- 
ormation approaches with the basic features of the historically developed 
forms of church life that have become part of the whole Christian tradi- 
tion. We may clearly see the foundations for this in modern discussion of 
the communio structure of the church, ie., in the local fellowship of 
liturgical life as the primary manifestation of the invisible fellowship of 
all believers in Christ. Even today it is possible to bring together all the 
confessional traditions of Christianity regarding the nature of the church, 
and such agreements become more urgent the more Christianity is ex- 
posed to the erosion of secularism and the competition of other global 
religions. Reflection on the apostolic message of Christ as the NT bears 
witness to it ought indeed to promote an insight that, a hundred years 
after the beginning of the modern ecumenical movement, is still lamen- 
tably far from widespread in Christianity, namely, the degree to which the 
Christian churches and their message have so little credibility in the world 
because of their continued divisions. 

At this point the reality of the church and therefore its teaching, 
too, touch especially clearly on the question of the truth of Christian 
doctrine that was the leading theme in all the preceding presentation.’ 
Hardly any other factor obscures the truth of the gospel of Jesus so much 
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as the fact of church division and its accompanying phenomena, especially 
the combination in leading ministers of a pursuit of power with a limited 
outlook. Indeed, it is usually a limitation of individual judgment that has 
plunged well-meant advocacy of the truth of the gospel into the am- 
bivalence of human efforts at an entrenchment of dominion. The church 
is called to attest the truth of the gospel to the world. This testimony, 
however, stands related to the fact that even in this world the church is a 
sign of the destiny of the human race to be renewed in the future of God’s 
kingdom as a fellowship in freedom, justice, and peace. The more the 
church — and the churches as a part of Christianity as a whole — actually 
show themselves to be such a sign to human eyes, the greater will be their 
authority among us. But we may not equate this authority with the jur- 
isdictional powers of ministers. Instead, it consists of the credibility that 
surrounds and streams out from the liturgical life of the church and its 
proclamation of the gospel. 

It is, then, anything but a simple matter to define the contribution 
of the church to this question of the truth of the Christian message, 
especially as regards its teaching. The church can only try to fulfill its 
function as a sign pointing to God’s kingdom but in distinction from it, 
in this way mediating to believers assurance of their participation in 
eschatological salvation, and thus itself being able, in its liturgical life, to 
be the place of the Spirit’s presence already on this side of the eschato- 
logical consummation. 

For the rest the question whether and how far the church on its 
way through history can be the place of eschatological salvation, and 
actually be experienced as such, is the theme of the doctrine of election. 
In this doctrine, which takes up the question of the election of individuals 
into that of the church, we see the nature of the church as a sign of the 
future of God’s kingdom with historical concreteness, though not, of 
course, without obscurings of its calling and the ensuing judgments of 
God in history. Only in the eschatological consummation of God’s king- 
dom will the church’s existence as a sign be caught up into the truth of 
the future that it proclaims, into the overcoming of the antagonism of 
individuals and society by the fulfilling of human destiny in fellowship 
with the eternal God by his Spirit. Chapter 15, on eschatology, shows how 
the eschatological consummation has as its content God’s faithfulness to 
his will as the Creator, so that it will mean both judgment and eternal 
salvation for individual creatures. Only by this eschatological consumma- 
tion of the world does God definitively prove himself to be the true God 
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and Creator of his creatures and also give definitive proof of the truth of 
his revelation in Jesus Christ. Development of this theme in Christian 
doctrine has in view such a self-demonstration of God, but it does so only 
by way of conjectures and hypotheses that always show themselves to be 
in need of correction. As in the life of the church, the definitive truth of 
God is herein already grasped and therefore present — in an eternal pres- 
ent — but only in a provisional form, so that we must not take it to be 
the definitive truth. 

My secretary, Mrs. Gaby Berger, prepared this volume, too, for 
press. A grant for the academic year 1991/92 enabled me to find a substi- 
tute to teach my classes and thus made a decisive contribution toward a 
readier completion of the work. My assistants Dr. Christine Axt-Piscalar, 
Dr. Walter Dietz, and Friederike Niissel, along with Markwart Herzog, 
again helped to correct the proofs. Mr. Herzog also did laborious and 
painstaking work checking quotations, for which I thank him. Dr. Axt- 
Piscalar prepared the subject index; Dr. Dietz and Miss Niissel the other 
two indexes. I am particularly grateful to Prof. Avery Dulles for reading 
through the manuscript of the chapter on the church and giving valuable 
counsel on many points of detail, which I have heeded in large part. 
Beyond the circle of academic contributors to the genesis of this book, 
now that the whole work is finished I thank especially my wife, without 
whose constant and unselfish help I could not have done it. But above all 
I thank God, who has daily given me strength to work on the book, the 
development of which has been with me through the whole history of 
both my study and my academic treatment and teaching of theology, and 
the purpose of which is to serve the praise of the glory and truth of God 
so far as my feeble powers allow. 


Munich, January 1993 Wolfhart Pannenberg 


CHAPTER 12 


The Outpouring of the Spirit, 
the Kingdom of God, 
and the Church 


§ 1. The Consummating of God’s Plan of Salvation by the Spirit 


a. The Special Nature of the Soteriological Work of the Spirit Relative 
to Creation 


activity of the Father by the Son and Spirit, an activity of the Son in 

obedience to the Father, and the glorifying of both in the consumma- 
tion of their work by the Spirit. God’s Spirit is not only active in human 
redemption! as he teaches us to know the eternal Son of the Father in 
Jesus of Nazareth and moves our hearts to praise of God by faith, love, 
and hope. The Spirit is at work already in creation as God’s mighty breath, 
the origin of all movement and all life, and only against this background 
of his activity as the Creator of all life can we rightly understand on the 
one hand his work in the ecstatics of human conscious life,2 and on the 
other hand his role in the bringing forth of the new life of the resurrection 
of the dead. Conversely, the same Holy Spirit of God who is given to 


[: all its forms the activity of the trinitarian God in creation is an 


1. Cf. Origen, De princ. 1.3.5, 8; also my Systematic Theology, I, 271. 
2. Cf. my Systematic Theology, II, 195ff. 
3, Ibid., pp. 347-48; also ch. 15 below. 
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believers in a wholly specific way, namely, so as to dwell in them (Rom. 
5:9; 1 Cor. 3:16), is none other than the Creator of all life in the whole 
range of natural occurrence and also in the new creation of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Only when we see his imparting to believers in this 
comprehensive context can we judge what the event of the outpouring of 
the Spirit means in truth. It involves much more than just cognitive divine 
help in understanding an event of revelation that would otherwise be 
unintelligible. The work of the Spirit of God in his church and in believers 
serves the consummating of his work in the world of creation. For the 
special mode of the presence of the divine Spirit in the gospel and by its 
proclamation, which shines out from the liturgical life of the church and 
fills believers, so that Paul can say of them that the Spirit “dwells” in them, 
is a pledge of the promise that the life which derives everywhere from the 
creative work of the Spirit will finally triumph over death, which is the 
price paid for the autonomy of creatures in their exorbitant clinging to 
their existence, in spite of its finitude, and over against its divine origin. 


Theology has often neglected the relation between the soteriological operations of 
the Spirit in believers and his activity both as the Creator of all life and also in its 
eschatological new creation and consummation. This is particularly true of the 
theology of the Christian West, whose views of the work of the Spirit have concen- 
trated mainly on his function as the source of grace or faith. We may perhaps trace 
this tendency back to Augustine’s doctrine of the Spirit as gift (donum) and the 
related lack of prominence given to the personality of the Spirit.4 At all events this 
explains the close relation between pneumatology and the doctrine of grace in the 
Latin Middle Ages, though most medieval theologians did not equate the Holy Spirit 
with the gift of love (caritas) poured into our hearts, but distinguished this gift of 
grace as a created grace (gratia creata) from the Holy Spirit himself.> In contrast, 
Reformation theology viewed faith as the decisive work of the Holy Spirit,® though 


4. On this cf. W.-D. Hauschild, “Heiliger Geist/Geistes Gaben IV. Dogmen- 
geschichtlich,” TRE, XII/1 (1984), 196-217, esp. 202-3. 

5, J. Auer, Die Entwicklung der Gnadenlehre in der Hochscholastik, I, Das Wesen der 
Gnade (1942), pp. 86, 123. 

6. This point finds clearest expression in Luther’s exposition of the third article of 
the Creed in the 1531 Small Catechism: “I believe that I cannot believe in Jesus Christ my 
Lord, or come to him, of my own reason or power, but the Holy Spirit has called me by 
the gospel, enlightened me with his gifts, sanctified and upheld me in true faith” (WA, 30, 
1, 367-68; BSLK, 511-12). Faith in Luther takes the place of infused grace as that is under- 
stood in the Scholastic doctrine of grace. Cf. Hauschild, TRE, XII/1, 207ff.; also G. Ebeling, 
Luther Studien, Il: Disputatio de Homine, Part 3: “Die theologische Definition des Menschen” 
(1989), pp. 441ff., on the understanding of faith as a gift of the Holy Spirit. 
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then followed by the gift of the Spirit himself for sanctification.” For all the con- 
fessional differences, the focus in understanding the work of the Spirit is still on the 
appropriation of salvation, though Luther, and especially Calvin, also paid attention 
to the biblical statements about the work of the Spirit in creation.8 The Reformation 
concentration on the relation of Word, Spirit, and faith could easily lead to a 
restriction of the Spirit’s function to an imparting of the knowledge of faith that is 
not accessible, it was thought, to human reason. Such tendencies could arise both by 
stressing the Spirit’s function of sanctifying in the life of faith of individual Christians 
and also, as in Schleiermacher,? by emphasizing the common nature of endowment 
by the Spirit that thus links individual Christians to the fellowship of the church. In 
20th-century theology NT exegesis has brought a fresh awareness of the relation 
between the giving of the Spirit and eschatology. Materially we find this in Karl 
Barth’s description of the Holy Spirit as the “awakening power” by which the risen 
Lord created the church as a “provisional representation of the whole world of 
humanity” that is justified in him.!° Reflecting on the NT function of the Spirit as 
an “eschatological gift,” Otto Weber!! called expressly for a new pneumatological 
realism in contrast to the common inclination to speak docetically of the Holy Spirit 
by making him a stopgap that always comes in where questions that are posed 
remain open.!2 We must again see the eschatological work of the Spirit in relation 
to his part in God’s creative work as suggested by a view that derives from Calvin.!3 
Neither Barth nor Weber made this connection. Instead Weber, following Barth, 
almost dualistically set the Spirit as an eschatological gift in contrast to existing world 
reality.!4 In contrast, Paul Tillich most impressively related the Spirit’s presence in 
the life of the church and believers to the phenomenon of life in all its breadth, !5 


7. P. Melanchthon, Loci (1559), CR, 21, 742; cf. 752. 

8. On Luther cf. R. Prenter, Spiritus Creator: Studien zu Luthers Theologie (1954), 
pp. 187-99; on Calvin cf. the study of W. Krusche, Das Wirken des Heiligen Geistes nach 
Calvin (1957). 

9. F. Schleiermacher, The Christian Faith (New York, 1963), $§ 121-25. 

10. CD, IV/1, § 62, Thesis, 643, also 647ff. For the eschatological accent in the view 
here stated cf. already pp. 115ff., 123ff. 

11. O. Weber, Foundations of Dogmatics, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids, 1982-83), IJ, 238ff. 
On the term “eschatological gift” cf. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 2 vols. 
(New York, 1951-55), I, 155. 

12. Weber, II, 238. 

13. Cf. Weber, Dogmatics, II, 239, n. 23, quoting Krusche, Wirken, pp. 13ff,, 15ff. 
Calvin has little on the eschatological character of this work as compared to the emphasis 
on the relation to creation. Weber was rightly critical at this point (p. 239), but he for his 
part neglected the creative dimension of the Spirit’s work, so that as an eschatological entity 
the Spirit seems somewhat alien to the reality of creation instead of claiming and consum- 
mating it as his own possession. 

14. In Weber we find this only under the heading. 

15. P, Tillich, Systematic Theology, 3 vols. (repr. Chicago, 1961-63), III, 11-294: “Life 
and the Spirit.” Along the line of Tillich’s apologetic method, the Spirit is seen here more 
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though without noting the eschatological reference. In understanding the Spirit’s 
activity it is only by linking eschatology and creation that we achieve the full 
pneumatological realism that Weber had in view, and that the theology and piety of 
the Orthodox churches have best preserved.!6 


Everywhere the work of the Spirit is closely related to that of the 
Son. The Logos and Spirit work together in creation in such a way that 
the Word of creation is the fashioning principle, while the Spirit is the 
source of the movement and life of creatures. In the eschatological con- 
summation the Spirit is active as the enabling and transfiguring power 
that gives creatures a share in the glory of God, while the Son, as the agent 
of the last judgment, is the criterion for belonging to God and his kingdom 
or for incompatibility with them. In accomplishing the work of reconcil- 
iation and the historical mediation of its saving effects, the incarnation of 
the Son, his earthly work and death and resurrection, precede the im- 
parting of the Spirit to believers. Only in this connection can we speak of 
the Son “sending” the Spirit who in eternity proceeds from the Father 
(John 15:26-27; 16:7).!7 


Sayings about the Spirit’s sending by the Son (cf. also Luke 24:49) are one of the 
many ways in which the NT testimonies speak about the risen Lord’s imparting 
him to believing disciples. In John 20:22 the Lord confers the Spirit by breathing 
on the disciples. In Acts 2:33 the Spirit of Pentecost is “poured out” by the risen 
Lord. The imparting is by the laying on of hands in Acts 8:15-17. Instead of a 


as an “answer” to the question generally contained in the phenomenon of life. This does 
not allow life in its prehuman forms to be presented as the creation of the Spirit. 

16. Some modern Orthodox theologians who plead emphatically for closer atten- 
tion to the work of the Holy Spirit (e.g., N. A. Nissiotis, Die Theologie der Ostkirche im 
Gkumenischen Dialog: Kirche and Welt in orthodoxer Sicht [1968], pp. 64ff.) give less prom- 
inence to the link between creation and eschatology in the Spirit’s work, a link that the 
Orthodox liturgy for the Feast of the Epiphany stresses so impressively and that we also 
find in Basil of Caesarea’s work on the Holy Spirit when he says that the Spirit is in all 
things the cause of perfection (De spir. 16.38; PG, 12, 136AB). V. Lossky again, speaking of 
the Spirit’s work in salvation (The Mystical Theology of the Early Church |Crestwood, N.Y., 
1976], pp. 174-95), does not relate this to what he says about the Spirit’s cooperating in 
creation (pp. 98ff.). Cf. also K. C. Felmy, Die orthodoxe Theologie der Gegenwart: Eine 
Einfiihrung (1990), pp. 106-15. 

17. The statement in the present tense that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
(John 15:26) is not meant to express an eternal proceeding in distinction from a proceeding 
in salvation history (R. E. Brown, Gospel According to John, 2 vols. [Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1966-70], II, 689), but it does denote an ongoing proceeding and not just a 
future sending of the Spirit by the Son. 
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sending by the Son, John 14:26 (cf. vv. 16ff.) speaks of a sending by the Father in 
the name and at the request of the Son (cf. 1 Pet. 1:11). Yet the material difference 
between the types of statement is not great, for in each case both Father and Son 
work together in sending the Spirit, whether it be that the Father sends the Spirit 
at the request and in the name of the Son or that the risen Lord pours out the 
Spirit whom he has received from the Father (cf. expressly Acts 2:33).!8 In both 
cases, too, the purpose of the sending by the Son is to continue Jesus’ work of 
revealing.!9 The Spirit does this by recalling what Jesus said (John 14:26) and by 
bearing witness to Jesus (15:26), whom the Spirit glorifies (16:14). 


The sending of the Spirit by the Son relates, then, to the special 
nature of his work in connection with the revelation of salvation. The 
Spirit glorifies Jesus as the Father’s Son by teaching us to recognize the 
revelation of the Father in Jesus’ words and work. This does not mean at 
all, however, that the Spirit is the power in which Jesus Christ bears witness 
to himself.2° Instead Jesus Christ is referred to the witness of the Spirit, 
who teaches us to know the Father’s Son in him. We do not exhaustively 
describe the Spirit of God by saying that through him the risen Christ 
still works on earth, even if invisibly. It is true that in many sayings of the 
apostle Paul on this theme it is hard to distinguish between the Spirit’s 
work and that of the risen Lord.?! Nevertheless, distinction surely arises 
between the Spirit and the Son by reason of the fact that in the NT 
testimonies and in Paul, Jesus Christ himself is seen as a recipient of the 
Spirit and his work, already in his baptism, and especially because the 
Spirit (or the Father by his Spirit) raised him from the dead (Rom. 1:4; 
8:11).22 It is because as the risen Lord he is wholly permeated by the divine 
Spirit of life (cf. 1 Cor. 15:45) that this Spirit proceeds from him and also 
from the Christian Easter message, so that the risen Lord can impart him 
to others as well insofar as they have fellowship with him. Conversely, the 


18. Cf. Brown, Gospel According to John, I, 689, also 638; and R. Bultmann, The 
Gospel of John (Oxford, 1971), p. 553. 

19. See Bultmann, John, p. 553; and Brown, John, Ii, 644, who thinks that this is 
why the Spirit is called the Paraclete (pp. 1135-44, esp. 1140-41). 

20. Barth, CD, IV/1, 645. This statement (and cf. pp. 147-48, 748) does not do 
justice to the Spirit’s personal independence in the trinitarian life of God and therefore in 
the economy of salvation. 

21. See my Systematic Theology, 1, 269, with bibliography; and II, 450-51. 

22. Ibid., I, 266. Barth, too, realized that according to Paul the resurrection took 
place through God’s Spirit, as did the birth in the infancy stories (Matt. 1:18, 20; Luke 1:35; 
CD, IV/1, 308). But strangely he seems to have derived from this only the relationship, not 
the distinction, of God’s Spirit and Jesus Christ. 
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Spirit can reveal the eschatological meaning of the history of Jesus because 
he himself is eschatological reality. He is not just the origin of all living 
things but also the source of the new life that has broken in in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and that distinguishes itself from earthly life 
by the fact that it is linked to the divine source of life and may thus be 
called a soma pneumatikon and immortal (1 Cor. 15:44-45). 

Because it is not the essence of God’s Spirit to be just an emanation 
of Jesus Christ, the fact that he does indeed come from the risen Lord and 
is imparted by him to believers needs special grounding. This is given us 
by the fact that as the risen Lord Jesus is inseparably linked to the Spirit 
and his life, and that in the light of the Easter event his pre-Easter life, 
too, is seen to be filled by God’s Spirit (John 1:33; Luke 4:1). In both cases 
we have an expression of the breaking in of God’s eschatological future 
in the person and history of Jesus, for in this connection Jewish hope 
expected the outpouring of God’s Spirit on his people (Ezek. 39:29; Zech. 
12:9-10; Joel 2:28). 


The concepts of the Holy Spirit that the NT writings pass on to us are not 
uniform.?? In particular there are marked differences between what Luke and John 
say about the Spirit and his work and what Paul says.?4 Paul, but also 1 Peter (3:18), 
traces back the resurrection life, and especially the event of the resurrection of Jesus, 
to the Spirit. Luke and John have nothing on this theme. There are also profound 
differences between the more dynamic description of the Spirit in Luke and the 
more personal view of his reality in John. Yet the different concepts of the Holy 
Spirit in the primitive Christian writings simply express different aspects that have 
their basis in the OT and Jewish understanding of the Spirit, and they obviously 
belong together in this context.2> Thus John’s Gospel, too, can tell us that the Spirit 
gives life (6:63), and in Heb. 6:4-5 the baptized in receiving the Spirit have already 
tasted the powers of the new aeon. This is in keeping with Luke’s relating of the 
event of Pentecost to Joel 2:28ff. (Acts 2:16ff.), though Luke is thinking here more 
of a fulfillment of prophetic promise and less of an anticipation of the final 
consummation. In sum, the biblical material suggests that we should find a basis 
for systematic evaluation in the link between the function of the Spirit in a theology 
of creation, his charismatic function, and his eschatological function, as this link 
may be derived from the OT and Jewish tradition. We must then consider the link 
in relation to the modification that it underwent as a result of the history of Jesus 


23. E. Brunner, Dogmatics, 3 vols. (London, 1949-62), III, 8-9, rightly stresses the 
importance of this fact for the theological task of pneumatology. 

24. See K. Berger, “Heiliger Geist: Geistesgaben ITI,” TRE, XII (1984), 193-94, 

25. Bultmann, Theology, Il, 153. 
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and that found an echo from various individual angles in the primitive Christian 
writings. When we look at it this way we must accord comparatively greater 
material importance to the approaches to a Christian theology of the Spirit in Paul 
and John. In this regard the Pauline stress on the relation between the Spirit and 
the resurrection life on the one side, and the Johannine depiction of the hypostatic 
power that is distinct from Jesus but that glorifies him after his parting from the 
disciples on the other, must be evaluated as aspects that supplement rather than 
exclude one another relative to the Spirit’s eschatological function. 


One of the chief features common to the primitive Christian under- 
standing of the Spirit is that the gift of the pneuma is an eschatological gift 
and that his working in the community is an eschatological event.26 The 
Spirit’s work on believers is not just that of an external, invisible, and 
incomprehensible field of force. The Spirit is given to them as a gift. Here 
lies the special nature of his function relative to the salvation event. The gift 
of the Spirit has a soteriological function as an anticipation of the eschato- 
logical outpouring of the Spirit and is defined as a gift by the fact that Jesus 
Christ has given him to believers, the eschatological future of salvation 
having dawned already in his own person and history, so that they are aware 
that the Spirit they have received is the Spirit of Jesus Christ (Phil. 1:19; cf. 
Rom. 8:9). But first we must discuss in more detail the special nature of the 
Spirit’s form of soteriological working as thus defined. 


b. The Spirit as Gift and the Glorifying of Creation 


We do not find the form of gift, of being given, in all the works of God’s 
Spirit. Indeed, the basic form of his work is creative activity in the 
bringing forth of life and movement. It is thus in keeping with the Spirit’s 
nature as “wind,” and this is also the first thing to call for notice when 
he is said to proceed from the Father (John 15:26; cf. 14:16). Nevertheless, 
in some measure the dynamic of the Spirit imparts itself also to what it 
brings forth or embraces, to what is outside the Spirit’s own existence. 
Thus creatures have life and movement in themselves, being mobile and 
alive, even though this vitality originates in the Spirit’s dynamic, which 
transcends their existence and precisely thereby brings them to self- 
transcendence as the fulfillment of their destiny. 


26. Ibid. Bultmann adjudged the differences in viewpoint to be relatively small. 
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Augustine found the Spirit’s nature as such expressed in his character as gift because 
only here do we find in the Spirit the element of relation that characterizes the 
trinitarian persons, which in the case of the Father or the Son lies already in these 
personal terms, and which must also be constitutive for the Spirit as trinitarian 
person.27 Augustine sought to relate the distinctiveness of the Spirit as gift to his 
procession from the Father given prominence in the Creed of Constantinople (A.D. 
381) on the basis of John 15:26. He thought one must speak of procession from the 
Son as well because Rom. 8:9 calls the Spirit also the Spirit of Christ.28 He thus 
attained to the view that the Spirit proceeds not only from the Father but also from 
the Son, and that being given by both he is distinct from both. Yet this way of 
invoking trinitarian theology to establish the distinctiveness of the Spirit as gift 
cannot rely on John 15:26, for that verse says only that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father. We have to distinguish from this the Son’s participation in the imparting or 
sending, especially because the Son himself is a recipient of the Spirit who proceeds 
from the Father.29 We thus have to contest the equating of donum and processio.°° 
Augustine’s view of the Spirit as donum on the basis of the imparting of the Spirit 
as mediated by the sending of the Son in salvation history (esp. John 20:22)3! also 
involves the difficulty that the Spirit must be thought of as gift in the inner 
trinitarian life of God even before he is given (outwardly).>2 The idea of the Spirit 
as already gift in God’s inner life becomes plausible if the Son is viewed as recipient 
of the Spirit who proceeds from the Father. Augustine touched on the possibility 
of such a view but at once limited the reception connected with the generation of 
the Son to reception of a capacity for the common imparting of the Spirit,35 since 


27. De trin. 5.11.12 (CChrSL, 50, 219). On the term spiritus we there read: “Sed 
ipse relatio non apparet in hoc nomine; apparet autem cum dicitur donum Dei.” Cf. 5.11.13: 
“Quod autem datum est et ad eum qui dedit refertur et ad eos quibus dedit” (CChrSL, 50, 
222-23). On this view of the Spirit as gift cf. Y. Congar, I Believe in the Holy Spirit, 3 vols. 
(New York, 1983), Il, 80ff. 

28. The continuation in De trin. 5.11.12 reads: “Donum enim est patris et filii quia 
et a patre procedit, sicut dominus dicit, et quod apostolus ait: Qui spiritum Christi non 
habet hic non est eius” (CChrSL, 50, 219). On the relation of this view of the Spirit as gift 
to the filioque cf. Congar, Holy Spirit, 1, 80ff. 

29. On this see Congar, Holy Spirit, II, 70ff., with quotations from P. Evdokimov, 
LEsprit Saint dans la tradition orthodoxe (Paris, 1969), pp. 71-72, 77-78, to the effect that 
the Son is generated by the Father through the Spirit. 

30. So, with an appeal to De trin. 5.11.12, Peter Lombard, Sent. 1.18.2: “Eo enim 
dicitur Spiritus quo donum, et eo donum quo procedens” (Sententiae in IV Libris Dis- 
tinctae, I, 1 [Rome, 1971], 154, 5). 

31. De trin. 5.20.29; and Congar, Holy Spirit, Il, 80ff., n. 20. 

32. De trin. 5.16.17: “Nam sempiterne spiritus donum, temporaliter autem 
donatum” (CChrSL, 50, 224, 3-4); and 5.15.16: “Nam donum potest esse et antequam detur: 
donatum autem nisi datum fuerit nullo modo dici potest” (CChrSL, 50, 224, 19-20). 

33. De trin. 15.17.29; cf. 26.47, where we read that the life that the Father has given 
to the Son by eternal generation includes also the Spirit’s procession from the Son (CChrSL, 
50a, 528, 92ff.). 
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for him the deity of the Son demanded that the Son possess the Spirit in the same 
way as the Father. Hence Augustine would speak of a reception of the Spirit by the 
Son only in relation to the humanity of Jesus.>* Yet was it not as person that Jesus 
received the Spirit in the event of his baptism? And does not the work of the Spirit 
in his resurrection from the dead (Rom. 1:3-4), and also at his birth (Luke 1:35), 
relate to the constitution of his person as the Son of God? 


The Spirit's work is always in some measure linked to an im- 
parting of his dynamic even though he is not in the full sense always 
imparted and received as gift. We are to find the trinitarian basis for this 
in the fact that in the trinitarian life of God the Son is in eternity the 
recipient of the Spirit who proceeds from the Father. But only to the 
degree that the Son is manifested in creaturely life does the work of the 
Spirit in creation take on the form of gift. This is definitively so only in 
relation to the incarnation of the Son. Hence it is said of Jesus Christ 
that the Spirit is given him “without measure,” i.e., without restriction 
(John 3:34). For believers, then, the Spirit as gift is related to their 
becoming sons and daughters in baptism by fellowship with Jesus Christ 
(Rom. 5:15; 6:3ff.). 

In an extended sense the breath of life that is already given to all 
of us at creation (Gen. 2:7) may be seen as endowment with God’s Spirit.35 
Beyond that, special manifestations in the course of life display specific 
and more intensive forms of endowment by God’s Spirit, as in special 
capacities for insight, artistic gifts, prophetic inspiration, and leadership 
charisma.36 We are not to think here only of momentary ecstatic experi- 
ences but of forms of lasting endowment with the Spirit of God. Thus we 
find this idea in connection with the kingship of David, of whom we read 
expressly that the Spirit of the Lord remained on him (1 Sam. 16:13) while 
withdrawing from Saul (16:14, but cf. 11:6). In exactly the same way Jewish 
messianic expectation was oriented to a future ruler on whom God’s Spirit 
would “rest” (Isa. 11:2). 

On account of the link to the title Son (2 Sam. 7:14; Ps. 2:7) the 
example of kingship brings plainly into view the relation between endow- 
ment with the Spirit and the foreshadowing of the incarnation of the Son. 
The thought of a “resting” of the Spirit, however, is also linked to Moses 


34. Augustine Super Joann. tr. 74, n. 3 (CChrSL, 36, 514), taken up by Lombard 
in Sent. 1.17.5 (147-48). 

35. Cf. my Systematic Theology, Il, 185ff. 

36. For examples cf. the survey in TDNT, VI, 366 (E Baumgirtel). 
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(Num. 11:17, 25) as well as to the prophets Elijah and Elisha.3” Again, the 
herald of joy in Isa. 61:1 says of himself that the Spirit of the Lord rests 
on him because the Lord has anointed him. Luke’s Gospel sees this saying 
as a promise that finds fulfillment in the coming of Jesus (4:18), and 
Matthew’s (12:18; cf. 12:28, 31) finds in the healing ministry of Jesus a 
fulfillment of the promise in Isa. 42:1 that the Servant of the Lord will be 
equipped with God’s Spirit. Confirmed here is the link between endow- 
ment with the Spirit and sonship that comes to definitive representation 
in the person of Jesus Christ. 

In the OT all endowment with the Spirit ends, at the latest, at the 
moment of death. God’s Spirit is not given to human beings forever (Gen. 
6:3). At death he returns to God who has given him (Eccl. 12:7). On the 
cross, in the prayer of Ps. 31:5, Jesus, too, handed back to the Father the 
Spirit whom he had received from God.8 Yet he was also raised from the 
dead by God’s Spirit according to 1 Tim. 3:16; cf. Rom. 8:11. In the case 
of Jesus, then, are we to view the Spirit of God lent him in his earthly 
work as the divine creative power of life raising him from the dead? Is it 
here that we find an expression of the eschatological character, the defini- 
tive feature, of Jesus’ endowment with the Spirit? According to the first 
NT testimonies this endowment certainly meant much more than a return 
of the Spirit charisma that in the Jewish view had been quenched with 
the end of prophecy and that had been missing ever since.?? In John 3:34 
the Son who proclaims God’s words (cf. v. 35) is equipped with God’s 
Spirit without restriction. Yet in John 19:30 the Crucified also yields up 
the Spirit at the moment of death. Paul’s linking of the resurrection of 
Jesus (and hence of believers also) to the life-giving work of the Spirit 
finds no place in John. But Paul, too, does not speak of the resurrection 
of Jesus as a work of the Spirit alone. He also refers to the Spirit of him 
who raised up Jesus from the dead and who is thus dwelling in believers 
as well, the pledge of their future resurrection (Rom. 8:11). Jesus did not 
overcome death merely in the power of the Spirit who was conferred on 


37. Naturally the Spirit of Elijah that then “rested” on Elisha (2 Kgs. 2:15; cf. v. 9) 
had to be the Spirit of God. 

38. In Luke 23:46 the cry with which in Mark 15:37 (cf. Matt. 27:50; John 19:30) 
Jesus gave up his Spirit to God is understood as a cry of prayer. W. Grundmann, Das 
Evangelium nach Lukas, 8th ed., THKNT (1978), p. 433, says that “the Spirit received from 
God as the bearer of life is placed back in the hand of God. The trusting obedience that 
marks Jesus comes to fulfillment in his death.” 

39. In this regard see E. Sjoberg in TDNT, V1, 382 and 385. 
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him. He was also referred to the action of the Father. We can thus under- 
stand why, when dying, he gave back the Spirit to the Father. Nevertheless, 
the Spirit who proceeded from the Father, and who was thus conferred 
on Jesus for his earthly work, is the power of God (1 Cor. 6:14) by which 
God raised him from the dead (cf. Rom. 6:4), just as those who are linked 
to Jesus in faith will also be raised up by the Spirit, who is granted to 
them. Only for this reason can the gift of the Spirit be for believers a 
pledge of their own future resurrection from the dead. 

We may read from the history of Jesus the significance of the reci- 
procity of the relation between Father and Son for the eschatological endow- 
ment with the Spirit. As the Father gives the Spirit who proceeds from him, 
so the Son gives him back and in this way proves his self-distinction from 
the Father as the Son who in eternity receives from the Father the Spirit who 
raises him to life. The Augustinian suggestion that we view the Spirit as gift 
in which the fellowship of Father and Son finds fulfillment in mutual love 
achieves its full biblical depth, the depth of the intratrinitarian divine life, 
only when seen in the light of this giving and giving back of the Spirit that 
takes place between Father and Son. The gift of the Spirit to believers in 
which the Father and the Son work together follows only from its mediation 
by the fact that believers, linked by faith and baptism to the Son revealed in 
Jesus Christ, become members of his body, so that sonship in relation to the 
Father finds manifestation in them, too, as participation in the sonship of 
Jesus and therefore in the intratrinitarian life of God, in the reception of the 
Spirit by the Son and in the giving back of the Spirit to the Father. The latter 
takes place in the glorifying, through prayer and praise, of the Father as the 
God revealed by his Son; and as in Jesus’ relation to the Father, so in that of 
believers, the glorifying of the Father by the Son finds correspondence in the 
glorifying of the Son by the Father (John 17:4-5). Believers, in whom Jesus 
is glorified as the Son (John 17:10), are drawn by him into his relation to the 
Father and hence into the glory that he receives from the Father (17:22). In 
the act of the glorifying of Jesus as the Son, which also glorifies the Father 
in the Son, believers share in the fellowship of the Son with the Father, and 
therefore in the glory of God by which their own lives are changed into 
imperishable fellowship with the eternal God. As Paul says, they see in Jesus 
the glory of the Lord (ie., in this case the Father). They see this “in a mirror, 
and in it they are changed into the image from one glory to another as (is 
given them) by the Lord, the Spirit” (2 Cor. 3:18). 


40. Cf. the rendering of U. Wilckens, Das Neue Testament (1970), p. 628. 
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The distinctive nature of the eschatological gift of the Spirit con- 
sists, then, of the fact that by the conferring of the Spirit as a lasting 
possession of believers, participation in the eternal life of God is made 
possible, and consequently also their resurrection to a new life in fellow- 
ship with God is guaranteed. The basis for this is that the Spirit is mediated 
by the Son incarnate in Jesus Christ, and in such a way that with faith in 
Jesus comes also a granting and receiving of participation in his sonship. 
Thus the mediating of the gift of the Spirit by the Son and its eschatological 
content as participation in the death-defeating life of God go hand in 
hand. The gift of the Spirit to humanity at creation and the charisms of 
the old covenant as well are simply anticipatory signs of this eschatological 
gift. By this gift alone the Spirit binds himself to the lives of the recipients 
in such a way that even death can no longer separate these lives from his 
creative power. 

Yet the imparting of the Spirit as gift is only a transitional stage in 
his work in salvation history. As in the trinitarian life of God the giving 
and giving back of the Spirit are means by which his personal indepen- 
dence emerges in relation to the Father and the Son, so also in the future 
consummation of the creation God by his Spirit will be “all in all” (1 Cor. 
15:28). By the Spirit creatures will be made capable of independence in 
their relation to God and at the same time integrated into the unity of 
God’s kingdom. The imparting of the Spirit as gift thus characterizes the 
distinctiveness of the soteriological phase of his work in the event of 
reconciliation. The form of the gift does not mean that the Spirit comes 
under the control of creatures but that he comes into them and thus makes 
possible our independent and spontaneous entry into God’s action of 
reconciling the world and our participation in the movement of his rec- 
onciling love toward the world. As the Spirit who “indwells” believers 
(Rom. 8:9ff.; 1 Cor. 3:16) lifts them above their own particularity, he is 
always surely more than simply gift, namely, the quintessence of the 
ecstatic movement of the divine life. 


c. The Outpouring of the Spirit and the Church 


The gift of the Spirit is not just for individual believers but aims at the 
building up of the fellowship of believers, at the founding and the constant 
giving of new life to the church. For by the link to the one Lord by which 
ali believers receive a share in his sonship, and hence also in the Spirit of 
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Christ, they are at the same time integrated into the fellowship of believers. 
Each by faith is related to the one Lord and hence to all other believers. 
By the Spirit each is lifted above individual particularity in order, “in 
Christ,” to form with all other believers the fellowship of the church. 

The story of Pentecost in Acts 2:1ff. gives expression to the fact 
that the Spirit does not simply assure each individual believer alone of 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, and therefore of a share in future salvation, 
but that thereby he founds at the same time the fellowship of believers. 
For this story does at all events demonstrate that the Spirit was given 
to all the disciples in common and that therewith the church had its 
beginning. 


Now it is true that in the NT tradition of the fulfillment of the prophecy of an 
outpouring of the Spirit on all the people of God “in those days” (Joel 2:28ff.) as 
this took place in the rise of the Christian community, the direct reference is not 
to the Spirit of new eschatological life who has become active in Jesus’ resurrection, 
but primarily just to the imparting of prophetic inspiration (though also, of 
course, of the related immediacy to God) to all members of the covenant people. 
The miracle of tongues in Acts 2:4 shows this. There seems originally to have been 
a collective experience of ecstatic speech, perhaps in tongues, though clearly in 
the tradition used by Luke this was already linked to Christian missionary proc- 
lamation in the territories of the Jewish diaspora (Acts 2:9-11). In the account of 
Pentecost, then, this came to symbolically intensified expression. We have here an 
understanding that already presupposes Christian mission to the Jews, now traced 
back to Pentecost. Antioch could have been the source, for local conditions make 
it hard to relate it to the formation of the primitive Jerusalem community.4! On 
this view Luke skillfully combines the two traditions. To many present the sounds 
uttered are unintelligible (2:12-13): the event of glossolalia. Luke then gives an 
account of Peter’s address (2:15). He limits the reaction to one part of those 
present and has others in their own tongues hear in what is said the message of 
the “mighty acts of God” (2:11). He thus anticipates the actual history of mission, 
the course of which Acts will depict. The event of the outpouring of the Spirit 
thus involves a comprehensive account of the church as the eschatological people 
of God who, in contrast to the Jewish people, is gathered by mission from the 
human race as a whole and thus becomes, as later Christian theology would say, 
the new people gathered out of all peoples.4? 

Defining the historical core of the event is difficult in view of the many 


41, So J. Roloff, Die Apostelgeschichte itbersetzt und erklért, NTD 5 (Géttingen, 
1981), p. 39. 
42. See A. von Harnack, Mission and Expansion, I (London, 1904), 300ff. 
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layers that seem to have been imposed in the process of handing down and in 
Luke’s editing. Most exegetes are inclined to assume that at the first Jewish 
Pentecost after Jesus’ resurrection the disciples could have had an experience of 
collective enthusiasm that came to expression in ecstatic speech.49 But it is hard 
to say anything more precise. The depiction of the stormy wind in Acts 2:2 is to 
be seen as a representation of the meaning of pneuma, and the fiery flames of 
v. 3 rest on the double meaning of glossai (languages and tongues) and visibly 
express this. We must especially doubt whether this was a first experience of the 
Spirit. For John 20:22 describes an imparting of the Spirit in connection with an 
appearance of the risen Lord. Pointing in the same direction is the theory com- 
monly enunciated earlier that the appearance of the risen Lord to “more than 
five hundred brethren at one time,” as Paul reports it in 1 Cor. 15:6, might have 
been the original form of the event of Pentecost.44 We cannot reconcile the great 
number here, however, with the Johannine account, which presupposes the pres- 
ence of the disciples alone. Nevertheless, the relating of the imparting of the Spirit 
to the Easter appearances seems to have more inner probability than Luke’s 
account, On the one side it corresponds better to what we find everywhere in 
Paul, namely, the relation of the Spirit and his work in believers to the resurrec- 
tion reality of Christ. On the other side we detect in Luke’s account a trend 
influenced by the special theological interest of this Evangelist, namely, the re- 
striction of the appearances of the risen Lord to the symbolical period of forty 
days (Acts 1:3), which occurs only in his Gospel, so that plainly the event of 
Pentecost (the date of which is independent of that time span in view of the 
fifty-day period between the Jewish Easter and Pentecost) is set outside the 
forty-day period of the Lord’s appearances. 

The idea of a distinction between the time of the church and that of the 
direct presence of the risen Lord among his disciples expresses an important 
theological thought concerning the distinction of the church from the eschato- 
logical reality of the risen Christ. We thus have a correction of an impression that 
might easily arise from what Paul says, namely, that the presence of the risen Lord 
and the work of the Spirit are one and the same. In particular Luke leaves room 
for the spontaneity of the experience of the Spirit as the source of the community's 
proclamation of Christ. But the theologically purposeful depiction does not make 
possible a historical judgment concerning the timing of the imparting or out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 


43. So Roloff, Apostelgeschichte, p. 39; but not E. Haenchen, Acts of the Apostles 
(Philadelphia, 1971), pp. 173-75. Already on good grounds E. Lohse, “Die Bedeutung des 
Pfingstberichtes im Rahmen des lukanischen Geschichtswerkes,” EvT 13 (1953) 422-36, 
rejected the hypothesis of an influence of the Jewish Sinai Haggadah on Luke’s depiction 
and even on a tracing back of the development of ecstatic speech in primitive Christianity 
to the time of the Jewish Pentecost. 

44, On this see H. Grass, Ostergeschehen und Osterberichte (1956), pp. 99-100. 
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It is appropriate, then, to evaluate the Lukan story of Pentecost above all 
as a theological statement about the relation between the church and the Spirit 
that has found expression in Luke’s reworking of the older tradition. On this view 
the church’s universal missionary proclamation shows it to be the end-time people 
of God foretold by the prophet Joel, and it is established as such by the outpouring 
of the prophetic Spirit on all its members (Acts 1:8). Also implied here is eschato- 
logical closeness to God. Luke, however, says nothing about the fellowship of 
Christians with God and one another resting on their participation in the one 
Jesus Christ to whom each of them is related by faith and baptism. This dominant 
insight of Paul’s (1 Cor. 12:12-13; cf. 10:17, also Rom. 12:4-5) does not occur in 
Luke’s account of Pentecost because here the emphasis is on the spontaneous 
coming and working of the Spirit, an approach that in another way also finds 
emphasis in John (14:26; 16:13-15). Naturally Luke, too, presupposes that believ- 
ers belong to Jesus Christ, but in his account of the event at Pentecost this fact 
finds only implicit expression in the brief reference to the mighty acts of God that 
formed the content of the inspired utterances of the disciples. The accent is on 
the fact that with the spontaneity of the experience of the Spirit a new and 
additional element had emerged that concerned the disciples as a fellowship and 
that for the first time unleashed the dynamic of Christian missionary proclama- 
tion and therewith also the life of the church. 


In Paul Jesus Christ is the foundation of the church (1 Cor. 3:11), 
and especially from the angle of the relation between building and foun- 
dation this thought led him also to consider that believers are members 
of the one body of Christ by which they are integrated into the fellowship 
of the church. In Luke, however, the church seems to be founded by the 
“power” of the Holy Spirit, which is different from Jesus Christ even 
though promised and sent down from heaven by him (Luke 24:49), it 
being assumed that there is a continuity of the band of disciples that will 
be empowered for missionary proclamation by reception of the Spirit. 
Christian theology should not see alternatives in these various ideas nor 
suppress awareness of the differences by harmonizing. Each theological 
concept of the church must integrate into itself the material aspects ar- 
ticulated in these different conceptions to form an intrinsically unified 
view of the constituting of the church by Jesus Christ and the work of the 
Spirit, and consequently an interpretation of the relation between church 
and Spirit that cannot be treated as identical with any one NT concept 
because of a compulsion to erase the differences. 

To this end the Johannine statements about the Spirit are helpful 
because they share with Luke an interest in the Spirit as an independent 
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entity and yet at the same time, perhaps more clearly than in the Lukan 
Pentecost story, they deal with the theme of the link between his work 
and Jesus Christ. This link is forged not merely by the fact that, as in Luke, 
Jesus will send the Spirit, but above all by the fact that the Spirit’s work 
is to lead to knowledge of Jesus as the truth of God. The Spirit will not 
speak of himself but will glorify Jesus (John 16:13-14). But as that takes 
place — and this is the decisive step in the train of thought — Jesus him- 
self, by the Spirit’s work, is with his own, being “in” them as they are in 
him (14:20). As the Spirit bears witness in believers to Jesus as the truth 
of God, they themselves are ecstatically raptured and are outside them- 
selves in Jesus, while conversely Jesus is in them to bind them in fellowship 
with one another, and along with Jesus the Father also takes up his dwell- 
ing in believers (14:23).45 

These sayings are remarkably close to Rom. 8:14-16. The Spirit 
of adoption of which Paul speaks here corresponds to the Johannine 
concept of the Son’s dwelling in believers. And if in John the Father, too, 
takes up his dwelling in believers along with the Son, this corresponds 
to Paul’s statement that the Spirit of adoption enables believers to call 
on God as Father as children may do. It is clear from Paul that the Father’s 
“indwelling” can take place only in such a way that like the Son believers 
differentiate themselves from the Father, and subject themselves to him, 
in prayer and praise. Conversely, the Johannine statements show that 
participation in adoption for its part is already the work of the Spirit 
who glorifies Jesus in us, while Paul in Rom. 8:15 calls the Spirit himself 
the “Spirit of sonship,” and in Gal. 4:6 he even calls the gift of the Spirit 
the result of the adoption that believers have received, although in 1 Cor. 
12:13 he also describes as a work of the Spirit the incorporating of 
believers into the one body of Christ by baptism, by which they also 
receive sonship. 

If Jesus Christ dwells in believers by the Spirit (cf. Rom. 8:9f.), then 
he is precisely thereby the one Lord who in the unity of his body binds 
together his own into the church’s fellowship. Only by the work of the 
Spirit, then, is Jesus Christ the church’s foundation, for the work of the 
Spirit is simply to glorify the Son by teaching us to know the Father in 
the Son through whom we have access to him. The christological consti- 
tution and the pneumatological constitution of the church do not exclude 


45. On this see Brown, John, Il, 644ff. Brown refers to the corresponding saying 
in Matt. 28:20 that Jesus will be with them always, even to the world’s end (p. 646). 
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one another but belong together because the Spirit and the Son mutually 
indwell one another as trinitarian persons. Yet we may not on this account 
overlook the special function and significance of the Spirit in the life of 
the church. As the Father raised the Crucified from the dead by the Spirit, 
so it is only the Spirit who in the light of the eschatological future of God 
teaches us to see him as the Messiah of the eschatological people of God. 
Because the Spirit, as Creator of a new life with no death, is himself an 
eschatological reality, he can also make manifest the eschatological signif- 
icance of the coming and history of Jesus.46 

This work of the Spirit takes place in full and continuous connec- 
tion with his work in the world of nature as the origin of all life, and 
especially in humans as the source of the spontaneity of their “spiritual” 
activities that lift them ecstatically above their own particularity and thus 
enable them to grasp that which is beyond themselves and distinct from 
their own existence. In just the same way the Spirit effects in us the 
spontaneous recognition of Jesus as the Son of God that leads to faith in 
him as the Messiah of God’s people. Western theology has often failed to 
see this because it has isolated illumination by the Spirit in faith’s recog- 
nition of Jesus Christ from the Spirit’s work in creation and especially in 
our own creaturely life. The special distinction of faith’s recognition rests 
simply on its object, not on the nature of its perception. We find ecstatic 
phenomena of spiritual rapture elsewhere. This is not the specific thing. 
But the distinctive thing includes the fact that in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as the one Son and Messiah the Spirit binds together all believers 
into the fellowship of the church in unity with him and with one another. 
But here is the basis of the fact that with the content of this faith (Gal. 
3:2) the Spirit is conferred as a lasting gift upon believers in the fellowship 
of the church of Christ, a pledge of the hope beyond death whose fulfill- 
ment has already broken in with the resurrection of Jesus. 


The spontaneity of stirrings of the Spirit in believers is inalienably bound up with 
the individuality and plurality of their manifestations. In the story of Pentecost 
this variety finds expression in the fact that in their own way, yet in accord with 
all the others, all the members of the band of disciples bear witness to God’s 


46. By this means, according to J. D. Zizioulas, Being as Communion: Studies in 
Personhood and the Church (Crestwood, N.Y., 1985), the Spirit liberates the Son from the 
fetters of the merely historical, as in Rom. 8:11 he raised him from the dead: “Hence the 
first fundamental particularity of Pneumatology is its eschatological character. The Spirit 
makes of Christ an eschatological being, the last Adam” (p. 130). 
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“mighty acts” in the story of Jesus. But it is especially in Paul that the multiplicity 
of expressions of the Spirit becomes a theme of theological reflection, here in 
debate with the claims made in Corinth that only one or another specific form 
of the experience and activity of the Spirit could be regarded as an authentic 
expression of being in the Spirit. In opposition to such claims and to the conflicts 
aroused by them, Paul opted for no one form of supposedly sole authentic spir- 
ituality but found justification for the variety of spontaneous workings of the 
Spirit and called on believers mutually to tolerate the different manifestations. 
The list goes far beyond the forms represented at Corinth — tongues, prophetic 
inspiration, healing powers, wisdom, and so on. Already, indeed, Paul reckoned 
a special power of faith, knowledge, and caritative involvement among specific 
gifts of the Spirit that are not given to everyone equally. His concern was to see 
to it that the difference in gifts did not occasion conflicts and schisms. Instead, 
all should recognize that one and the same Spirit is at work in all these gifts, 
imparting gifts to each as he wills (1 Cor. 12:11), and that the proper concern for 
all with their different gifts should be what contribution they could make to the 
upbuilding of the community. Thus the individual gifts of the Spirit supplement 
one another in the church’s life. The only criterion of authentic spirituality is the 
relation to confession of Christ (1 Cor. 12:3), and the relation to the one Lord 
means commitment to the unity of Christians in the church’s fellowship, not in 
denial of the plurality but by mutual participation and love in the unity of the 
body of Christ. These thoughts on the theme of multiplicity and unity point the 
way for the church in every age.47 


The church is thus the creation of both the Spirit and the Son. It 
is the creation of the Spirit even as it is that of the risen Christ by the 
Word of the gospel. If the history of Jesus and the gospel Word concerning 
him had remained external to hearers of the message, even as a purely 
external authority, and had not led to personal knowledge and the resul- 
tant spontaneous involvement, then the church would never have arisen 
and it could never have any ongoing life in institutional scaffolding. 
Rightly, then, we may judge a one-sided christological grounding for the 
church to be one that misses and distorts its full reality, and related 
developments in the reality of the church as we see them especially in the 
ecclesiology of Western Christianity call for criticism, particularly with 
reference to an overemphasis on official church structures derived directly 


47. E. Schlink esp. has constantly stressed the importance of Paul’s teaching on 
charisms for church life, including present-day ecumenical problems; see Okumenische 
Dogmatik (1983), pp. 597ff. Cf. also Zizioulas, Communion, pp. 135ff., on the relation 
between plurality and unity against the backdrop of eschatology (esp. p. 138). 
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from Jesus Christ, and opposed, not incorrectly, by Eastern theologians.48 
Yet the Reformation view of the church as a creation of the Word also 
stands in danger of a one-sided christological constriction and the resul- 
tant tendencies toward a theocracy of proclamation unless we stress the 
relation of Word to Spirit no less than that of Spirit to Word.*9 Yet the 
gift of the Spirit is given not only to individual believers but is given also, 
and imparted by, the church as a fellowship. The Spirit must not be viewed 
as the church’s common spirit after the manner of the esprit de corps that 
characterizes other forms of human fellowship and binds the members 
together,°° even though due attention be given to the specific grounding 
of the church’s sense of fellowship on the basis of its existence in the 
person and history of Jesus Christ. The church and its members do not 
control the gift of the Spirit as though it were their possession. The gift 
remains linked to the foundation that they have outside themselves in 
Jesus Christ.5! 

In the church’s life, then, there must always be recollection of 
this foundation of the church. Such recollection and reviving can come 
through the many-voiced glorifying of Jesus Christ in the light of cre- 
ation and also of the eschatological future of God and the destiny of 
those who belong to Jesus and hence also to the Father (John 16:14). 
We rightly define the Spirit’s significance for the church’s life and proc- 
lamation only if we pay constant heed to the relation to creation on the 
one side and to eschatology on the other.52 Only thus can we avoid a 


48. Cf. W. Kasper in Kasper and G. Sauter, Kirche — Ort des Geistes (1976), pp. 
14ff. Zizioulas, Communion, 123ff., says that Orthodox critics of such an overemphasis on 
the christological grounding of the church believe that they can still detect it in the church 
constitution of Vatican I (Lumen Gentium). 

49. So Sauter in Kasper and Sauter, Kirche, 90ff. On the history of the defining of 
the Spirit-Word relation in Protestantism cf. esp. for older Lutheran theology R. H. Griitz- 
macher, Wort und Geist: Eine historische und dogmatische Untersuchung zum Gnadenmittel 
des Wortes (1902). 

50. Schleiermacher in Christian Faith, §§ 121ff. (cf. already § 121 Thesis), fails to 
make the required distinction from analogous common spirits found elsewhere (e.g., that 
of a nation), though he can emphasize that the unity of the common spirit also rests on 
the fact that “in all it comes from the one, namely, from Jesus Christ.” 

51. This “outside” is what distinguishes the church from other fellowships and their 
common spirit. It is essential to the significatory character of the church as a fellowship. 
But Schleiermacher takes too little note of it, for he regards the church’s participation in 
Christ only causally from the standpoint of the effect deriving from him. Hence he does 
not sufficiently weigh the difference between the eschatological nature of the salvation event 
in Christ and what is always the merely provisional form of the church. 

52. Cf. also E. Lessing, TRE, XII, 229-30, 
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defective constricting of pneumatology from a christological angle that 
finds the Spirit’s work only in the fellowship of believers and hence 
often unrealistically exaggerates this work. In the same way, however, 
relating the Spirit’s testimony to Jesus Christ acts as a brake on the 
unregulated enthusiasm that with an appeal to the dynamic of the Spirit 
breaks free from the church’s tradition and institutional order as though 
it alone counted as a sign of spiritual vitality. The Spirit’s freedom 
vis-a-vis the letter (2 Cor. 3:6ff.) rests on the fact that the Spirit bears 
witness that in Jesus Christ the eschatological consummation of the 
theme of human life has come already, this being the true subject and 
final meaning even of the letter of the law itself. In the light of the 
eschatological consummation of creation the Spirit enables us to see 
the universal truth of the sending of Jesus and glorifies Jesus as the 
Messiah and the new human. The Spirit’s specific work in the church 
always relates to Jesus and to the eschatological future of God’s kingdom 
that has dawned already in him. 

The consequence of this for the doctrine of the church is that its 
relation to the kingdom of God, as an anticipation of the future fellowship 
of the humanity renewed in this kingdom, must form the context for an 
understanding of the church as the fellowship of believers that is grounded 
on the participation of each in the one Jesus Christ. 

That Jesus is the Christ, the Messiah of the eschatological people 
of God perfected in the future of God’s rule, forms the presupposition of 
the fact that he could become the Head of a church of Jews and Gentiles 
which by him is bound to the unity of his body. The function of the 
pneumatological grounding of the church is to enable us to perceive in 
the eschatological consummation of creation, which was already the goal 
of the earthly mission of Jesus, the glory of Jesus Christ in virtue of which 
he is the new Adam and therefore also the Head of the church as his body. 
The doctrine of the church has to take this into account as from the very 
first it relates the concept of the church to the horizon of the future of 
the kingdom of God as the provisional representation of which it has its 
existence.°3 


53. On this cf. also the notes of Zizioulas, Communion, pp. 137-38, on the nature 
of the church as an eschatological sign. 
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Excursus: The Place of Ecclesiology in the Structure of Dogmatics 


It is not self-evident that the concept of the church should be a separate dogmatic 
theme. This was not the case either in the early church or in the Latin Middle 
Ages. Accepted as the content of faith and Christian teaching were the trinitarian 
God, the creation of the world, its reconciliation by Jesus Christ, and the sacra- 
ments. The church did not form a separate theme in the systematic presentation 
of Christian doctrine until the 15th century.>4 

The works of the fathers had some individual things to say about the 
church and also had related complex conceptions of its nature.5> In the ancient 
confessions of faith it was mentioned from the 2nd century onward in close 
connection with the Holy Spirit as, so to speak, the site of his operations.°6 The 
description of the church there as one, holy, catholic, and apostolic became a 
theme in the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem in 348 or 350 (Cat. 
18.22-27).57 Nevertheless, A. von Harnack, in material agreement with FE. Katten- 
busch, concluded that in Greek patristics the church was “not a dogmatic concept 
in the strict sense of the term.” It does not form part of the nexus of the doctrines 
of redemption.°8 In systematic presentations of Christian teaching from the days 
of Origen the doctrine of the church was not an independent theme. Gregory of 
Nyssa in his Catechetical Oration (ch. 33) and John of Damascus in De fide orth. 
(4.9) moved on directly from the themes of christology to a discussion of baptism. 
The Latin fathers also had no “systematically developed ecclesiology,” no “theology 
of the structure of the church, its hierarchy and powers.”>? Cyprian’s renowned 
work on church unity was simply an occasional polemic offering no systematic 
account of the concept of the church. Even Augustine has nothing in this regard, 
though we find in him important, many-layered, and influential statements re- 
garding the understanding of the church.® It is no surprise, then, that Peter 
Lombard’s Sentences, too, should have no structured discussion of the concept of 


54. For details see L. Dullaart, Kirche und Ekklesiologie (1975), pp. 190ff. 

55. Cf. the survey in G. May, “Kirche III,” TRE, XVIII (1989), 218-27; also the 
findings in HDG, III/3a-d, listed below. 

56. May, TRE, XVIII, 225. 

57. Cf. A. von Harnack, History of Dogma, Il (London, 1897), 233-39. 

58. Ibid., p. 236; cf. the reference to Kattenbusch, ibid., p. 233, n. 1. J. N. D. Kelly, 
Early Christian Doctrines, 2nd ed. (London, 1960), 401, agrees with what is “customarily 
said,” as he puts it, at least relative to the lack of “deliberate statements of ecclesiological 
theory.” 

59. P. T. Camelot, HDG, IIl/3b, Die Lehre von der Kirche: Vaterzeit bis ausschliesslich 
Augustinus (1970), p. 51. 

60. For a survey see Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, pp. 412-17. The lack of a 
systematic presentation explains opposing trends in Augustine’s anti-Donatist thinking, in 
which the church is a corpus permixtum on the one side, but on the other his doctrine of 
predestination inclines him to limit the church to the truly elect (pp. 416-17). 
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the church,6! and that no High Scholastic should have undertaken a special 
tractate De Ecclesia.2 Separate tractates on this concept were written only in the 
late 15th century, i.e., in the age of conciliarism and after the experiences of the 
Western schism and the papal captivity in Avignon.® 

This fact is significant also for Reformation attempts at ecclesiology, for 
it shows us how new in the 16th century were efforts to work out a systematic 
view of the concept of the church. Reformation statements about the nature of 
the church would now cause the concept of the church to become a theme of 
debate in Roman Catholic polemical theology as well.64 

The Reformers were certainly the first to introduce the doctrine of the 
church into dogmatics. To be sure, we do not find the theme in Melanchthon’s 
first edition of the Loci (1521). Here the account of Christian teaching moves on 
directly from discussions of sin, law, and gospel to a treatment of justification by 
faith, and then follow sections on good works, the sacraments (de signis), love, 
secular magistrates, and finally scandal. Only in the second (1535) edition did 
Melanchthon insert after his discussions of law and gospel and justification and 
good works a section De Ecclesia (CR, 21, 825ff.), which elucidates the statements 
of the Augsburg Confession about the church (7 and 8), prior to treatment of the 
sacraments. It has been rightly said that here for the first time, on the basis of the 
new reformation beginning, Melanchthon tried to project and develop a theology 
of the church as a whole.® 

Similarly, the first edition of Calvin’s Institutes (1536) had no separate 
chapter on the church. Following much the same order as Luther’s catechisms, 
Calvin dealt first with the law, then faith, then prayer, and finally the sacraments. 
Yet he related what he had to say about faith to the Apostles’ Creed, and in this 
connection he said a few things about the concept of the church.® In the 1539 


61. Instead Lombard developed within christology a section “De Christo capito” 
(Sent. 3.13), which offered commentators a starting point for the discussion of ecclesio- 
logical themes; cf. Y. Congar, HDG, III/3c, Die Lehre von der Kirche. Von Augustinus bis zum 
Abendlandischen Schisma (1971), pp. 101f. 

62. Congar, p. 140. 

63. So Johann of Ragusa, Tractatus de Ecclesia (1433/35) (cf. Congar, HDG, IIL/3d, 
pp. 26ff.) and esp. the later Summa de Ecclesia of John of Torquemada (Congar, pp. 31-34). 
A forerunner in this field was John of Viterbo, De regimine christiana (1301-2) (Congar, 
HDG, llI/3c, pp. 177ff.). 

64, On this see Congar, HDG, III/3d, pp. 45-48, esp. on the systematizing of 
teaching about the “notes” of the church, on the basis of the attributes ascribed to it in the 
Nicea-Constantinople Creed, by Stanislas Hosius (1553), though this form of presentation 
would take hold only in the 18th century (Congar, p. 67), the work of R. Bellarmine 
(Congar, pp. 53ff.) being determinative in anti-Reformation polemics. 

65. K. Haendler, Wort und Glaube bei Melanchthon: Eine Untersuchung iiber die 
Voraussetzungen und Grundlagen des melanchthonischen Kirchenbegriffes (1968), p. 16. 

66. CR, 29, 72-73. Cf. A. Ganoczy, Ecclesia mninistrans: Dienende Kirche und kirch- 
licher Dienst bei Calvin (1968), pp. 142ff. Ganoczy mentions Calvin’s appeal already to the 
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revision he expanded considerably his exposition of the concept of the church 
(CR, 29, 537-672), but it was only the last edition (1559) that gave increased 
importance to the concept, doing so even from the standpoint of the structure of 
the work. Book 4 on the outward means by which God makes us partakers of 
fellowship with Christ, and preserves us in it, now begins with a chapter De vera 
ecclesia (CR, 30, 744-67).§7 After a contrast with the false church (pp. 767-76) 
there follows here a discussion of church offices and the qualifications for them. 
Only in 4.14 (pp. 941ff.) does Calvin then go on to the doctrine of the sacraments. 
He has already dealt with the concept of the gospel in connection with knowledge 
of Christ’s saving work (2.9; CR, 30, 309ff.), and discussion of the individual 
appropriation of the grace of Christ by the Spirit and faith precedes the doctrine 
of the church as the theme of book 3. This order would become normative in the 
main for 17th-century Reformed dogmatics. 

The 17th-century Lutheran dogmaticians either dealt with the concept of 
the church before the sacraments, like Melanchthon (and Calvin), but after grace 
and justification, or indeed placed it right at the end of dogmatics.68 At the 
beginning of the 17th century, however, the Reformed dogmatician J. Wollebius 
discussed the concept of the church after the sacraments but before the individual 
appropriation of salvation,£? and W. Ames (Amesius) expressly described the 
church as the first theme relating to appropriation of Christ’s saving work.” The 


concept of the church in Augsburg Confession 7 in the dedicatory epistle to Francis I of 
France (142; cf. CR, 21, 29, 21). This article might explain the stress on the church’s unity in 
Calvin, though he describes the church in strongly predestinarian terms (universum elec- 
torum numerum, 29, 72, and 74-75), so that its extent can be seen only by God’s eyes (75). 

67. Cf. Ganoczy, Ecclesia, pp. 165-75. 

68. So J. W. Baier, Compendium theologiae positivae, ed. Preuss (1694, repr. 1864), 
pp. 586ff.; also D. Hollaz, Examen theologicum acroamaticum (Stargard, 1707), p. IV; and 
J. E Buddeus, Compendium institutionum theologiae dogmaticae (Leipzig, 1724), pp. 766ff. 
The reason for this order in Baier is that he sees the church as the result of predestination, 
which in good Lutheran fashion is dealt with only in relation to the sacraments. So, too, in 
Buddeus. Hollaz deals with the church only after the last judgment. 

69. J. Wollebius, Compendium theologiae christianae (Basel, 1626; Amsterdam, 
1655), p. 143 (I, 25). Putting the concept of the church in relation to the presentation of 
the sacraments follows from the approach in terms of covenant theology, which defines the 
church as externa communio foederis gratiae (p. 143). The discussion of calling, faith, and 
justification comes only in I, 28ff. 

70. W. Amesius, Medulla SS theologiae (1627; 4th ed., London, 1630), pp. 160-61 
(ch. 31). Ames relates all the preceding statements about predestination, calling, justifica- 
tion, adoption, sanctification, and glorification (chs. 23-30) primarily to the church. He 
then deals with the sacraments later (ch. 40, pp. 218ff.). H. Berkhof, one of the few theo- 
logians to discuss the problem of the ordering of the church (which he himself favors) 
before individual appropriation of salvation (cf. Christian Faith: An Introduction to the Study 
of the Faith [Grand Rapids, 1979], pp. 340ff.), also mentions among 17th-century Reformed 
sponsors of this view J. Owen, Pneumatologia (1674), and then in the 20th century A. Kuy- 
per, The Work of the Holy Spirit (New York, 1900); and E. Brunner, Dogmatics, II, 19ff. 
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Lutheran dogmatician A. Calov discussed the church as the mystical body of 
Christ in direct relation to christology and only then dealt with the Word and 
sacraments as means of salvation and individual appropriation of salvation.”! We 
see here in the sequence of dogmatic themes the development of a structuring of 
the concept of the church that is oriented more to salvation history. But it failed 
to establish itself. Right up to 19th and 20th century the account of individual 
appropriation of salvation usually preceded discussion of the concept of the 
church. Schleiermacher’s Christian Faith might serve as an example with its treat- 
ment of the fellowship of individuals with Christ in close relation to christology, 
ie., directly following the doctrine of the work of Christ, while the doctrine of 
the church receives treatment only then from the angle of the disposition of the 
world for redemption.’2 This order was to some extent logical in Schleiermacher, 
for by his judgment what distinguishes Protestantism from Roman Catholicism 
is that the former makes the relation of individuals to the church dependent on 
their relation to Christ, whereas the latter, conversely, makes the relation of in- 
dividuals to Christ dependent on their relation to the church (§ 24 Thesis). It is 
more surprising, however, that right up to the 20th century Roman Catholic 
dogmatics put the doctrine of grace, i.e., individual appropriation, before ecclesi- 
ology.’> The only thing that makes this understandable is that the linking of 
christology and the doctrine of grace by Latin Scholasticism exerted so lengthy 
an influence. But this fact also explains the corresponding sequence in the Refor- 
mation theology of Melanchthon and Calvin. In them, then, we do not simply 
have an expression of Protestant subjectivism but a Jate result of the fact that the 
section on the church developed only at a later date and its placing in the sequence 
of the themes of Christian doctrine was thus for so long a matter of much 
uncertainty. 

Materially we should give preference to the way in which Wollebius on 
the one side and Calov on the other pioneered the placing of the concept of the 
church before the presentation of individual appropriation of salvation. If we 
ignore the first band of disciples, the fellowship of individuals with Jesus is always 
mediated by the church, by its proclamation and its administration of the sacra- 
ments. In the Roman Catholic dogmatics of M. Schmaus, which is oriented to 
salvation history, we thus find already before Vatican II a placing of the doctrine 


71. A. Calov, Systema locorum theologicorum, VIII (Wittenberg, 1677). Calov offers 
no reasons for this order apart from a brief reference to the church as the mysticum Christi 
corpus (p. 3). The doctrine of the means of salvation follows in vol. IX, individual appro- 
priation in vol. X. In the 20th century we find a similar structure in P. Althaus, Die christliche 
Wahrheit, 3rd ed. (1952), pp. 499-50, but here it comes after the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
§ 9 (pp. 494-99), as in our own presentation. 

72. Christian Faith, §§ 113-63. 

73. See, e.g., L. Ott, Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma (Cork, Ireland, 1963), pp. 
219ff., 2706f. 
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of the church before that of grace.’4 After the council the same order appears in 
the joint work Mysterium Salutis, which is programmatically called a basic outline 
of salvation-history dogmatics.’5 To this form of presentation belongs also the 
fact that the sphere of reference that salvation history offers for the church’s 
existence is set forth in all its constitutive significance for the concept. Determi- 
native, then, is not so much the concept of the people of God’® as that of the 
kingdom of God, for it is only as a provisional representation of human fellowship 
in the coming divine dominion that the church of Jews and Gentiles differs from 
the people of God of the old covenant. God’s rule is the critical principle that 
brings to light the resistance and apostasy of God’s people but also the creative 
principle of its historical transformation and eschatological renewal. Hence it is 
only conditionally that one can speak of a “correlation” of the kingdom of God 
and the people of God.”7 In the strict sense that the concept of God’s rule is also 
constitutive one can say that the Son alone is correlative to the rule of the Father 
(Matt. 11:27 par.). In relation to God’s rule the people of God is only a variable. 
The constitutive relation between them cannot be viewed as reversible or recip- 
rocal. The form of transition from the mission of Jesus to God’s old covenant 
people to the rise of the church as the result of Jesus’ rejection by his people 
denotes the sovereignty of God’s rule over the covenant people. 

Only as we take note of the priority of God’s lordship over the people of 
God that it constitutes can we evaluate the ongoing continuity of the church with 


74. M. Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik, III/1: “Die Lehre von der Kirche,” 3rd ed. 
(1958). The doctrine of grace follows in III/2, 3rd ed. 

75. J. Feiner and M. Léhrer, ed., Mysterium Salutis: Grundriss heilsgeschichtlicher 
Dogmatik, 1V/1: Das Heilsgeschehen in der Gemeinde (1972); IV/2: Gottes Gnadenhandeln. 
Vol. V, Zwischenzeit und Vollendung der Heilsgeschichte (1976), deals in the first five chapters 
with the ethical problems of leading the Christian life and the sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation, penance, and unction. 

76. Schmaus already, directly after the founding of the church by Jesus Christ 
(§ 167c), deals with its divine-human character, beginning by describing it as the people of 
God (§ 168) and then interpreting it as the body and bride of Christ (§ 169) before speaking 
about its pneumatological aspect (§ 170) and essential attributes (§ 173). The relation 
between church and kingdom comes only later (§ 175) in the context of its mission. The 
stress on describing the church as God’s people in the church constitution of Vatican II 
helps us to see why in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/1 (1972), the systematic exposition of the 
concept of the church begins with a chapter on the new people of God as a sacrament of 
salvation (ch. 4 by W. Beinert). In contrast there is no systematic discussion at all of the 
relation between church and kingdom, which is surprising because without it there is no 
elucidation of the relation between the rise of the church and the central theme of the 
message of Jesus, but also because the basic ecclesiological concept of Vatican II in Lumen 
Gentium, that of the mystery of salvation, has its biblical foundation in the reference to the 
kingdom of God and Christ (I, 3). 

77. So G. Lohfink, “Die Korrelation vom Reich Gottes und Volk Gottes bei Jesus,” 
TQ 165 (1985) 173-83; also idem, “Jesus und die Kirche,” in W. Kern, H. J. Pottmeyer, and 
M. Seckler, eds., Handbuch der Fundamentaltheologie, TI] (1986), 49-96, esp. 76ff. 
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Israel in spite of its distinctiveness as an eschatological community. We shall 
attempt this in chapter 14 in the context of the doctrine of election, which will 
deal with the church in its concrete historical reality and hence also in its relation 
to Israel. But first we must present the church in its essential nature, in the 
distinctiveness of its existence. The same applies to the divisions that have rent it 
in the course of its history. The doctrine of the church must not overlook these 
features of its concrete historical reality that are in opposition to its essential 
nature. But it cannot begin with these. It must discuss its concrete historical form 
in the light of the essential concept. For this reason these problems, too, must be 
dealt with only when we come to the doctrine of election. 

It is a merit of the Roman Catholic Tubingen school to have worked out 
the basic significance of the idea of the kingdom of God not only for theology in 
general but also for the concept of the church. J. S. Drey took up a thought that 
came to him by way of J. A. Bengel and that derived from J. Cocceius, i.e., that 
of the kingdom of God that love already makes present and that may thus be 
morally defined. He did not relate this only very generally to the governance of 
divine providence. Then F, A. Staudenmaier presented the kingdom of God in its 
this-worldly aspect as the church.78 Over against the view of the church as an 
actualization of God’s kingdom in history, however, J. A. Mohler rightly stressed 
the difference between the kingdom and the church because in the church, as in 
other human fellowships, the kingdom does not find “unruffled” manifestation, 
so that it is really the church’s task to educate us for the kingdom and to try to 
win both the good and the bad for it. Thus in Mohler the relation to God’s 
kingdom had less constitutive significance for the concept of the church than the 
dubious view of the church as an “ongoing incarnation of the Son of God.”79 
Here then, as in Mohler’s predecessors, the thought is lacking of the church as a 
provisional sign of the future of God’s rule over the peoples of the world. 

If the relation to the fellowship of a renewed humanity that is to be 


78. F. A. Staudenmaier, Encyclopédie der theologischen Wissenschafter als System der 
gesamten Theologie (1834), p. 644 (§ 1327). Typically he does not make these statements in 
the context of dogmatic ecclesiology (pp. 425ff.) but only in that of historical theology, 
which has the task of understanding history as a revelation of the kingdom of God (pp. 
642-43, §§ 1323-24). On Drey cf. J. R. Geiselmann, Die katholische Tibinger Schule: Ihre 
theologische Eigenart (1964), pp. 191-279, esp. 192-209 regarding dependence on Cocceius 
and Bengel. Yet we read already in Drey’s Kurze Einleitung in das Studium der Theologie . . . 
(1819), p. 268, that in the church “the fundamental religious view of Christianity — the 
kingdom of God — achieves empirical reality and objective significance.” In Geiselmann 
(pp. 224-62) cf. also the discussion of J. B. Hirscher, esp. pp. 259ff., and P. Schanz, pp. 273ff. 
For further materials see E. Klinger, Ekklesiologie der Neuzeit . . . (1978), pp. 118-202, on 
the idea of the kingdom of God and the church. In his account, however, Klinger under- 
estimates the importance of the Tiibingen school (pp. 141-42) along with M. Dobmayer 
(1789) and FE. Brenner (1815/18), whose approaches he develops. 

79. See J. A. Mohler, Symbolik, oder Darstellung der dogmatischen Gegensétze der 
Katholiken und Protestanten nach ihren offentlichen Bekenntnisschriften (1832), p. 267. 
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achieved in the future of God’s dominion is constitutive for the concept of the 
church, we are hereby given a proper sequence for treatment of the themes relating 
to individual appropriation of salvation in the context of ecclesiology. It was 
typical of Jesus’ proclamation of the imminent coming of God’s reign that he 
addressed it directly to individuals, and did not, like other Jewish movements of 
the time, attempt to achieve a gathered eschatological remnant community or any 
other form of historical manifestation of the true people of God. To this fact which 
characterizes the message and work of Jesus there corresponds in the context of 
the life of the Christian church the immediacy of individual believers to Jesus 
Christ notwithstanding the fact that their faith is mediated by the church’s proc- 
lamation and its administration of the sacraments. Here lies the element of truth 
in the view that was customary for a long time in the history of theology, namely, 
that we should deal with the individual appropriation of salvation, or the doctrine 
of grace, before taking up the sacraments and the concept of the church. Although 
that arrangement of themes, as already mentioned, developed on other grounds, 
it still contains as its abiding element of truth the insight into the immediacy of 
personal believers to Jesus Christ. But we must not misunderstand this insight, 
as though it were only secondarily, by assembling, that believers form the fellow- 
ship of the church. In the life of the church itself, as a prefiguring of the future 
fellowship of men and women in God’s kingdom, the immediacy of individual 
believers to the God who is present to them in Jesus Christ is of constitutive 
importance. It will be seen that on this depends a right understanding of the 
liturgical life, of the sacraments, and of the church’s ministry. 


§ 2. The Kingdom of God, the Church, and Society 
a. The Church and the Kingdom of God 


It is essential to clarify the relation between the church and the kingdom 
of God if we are to answer the question of the constitutional basis of the 
church. If we derive the church’s existence from the outpouring of the 
Spirit at Pentecost according to the Lukan account, we still have to show 
what this means. Acts depicts Pentecost as the basis of the church’s exis- 
tence, yet it is so not merely as an act of collective enthusiasm but as the 
starting point of proclamation of the resurrection of the Crucified and of 
his installation to a position of eschatological power as Son of God and 
Kyrios. Corresponding to the eschatological character of this event on the 
side of believers is the assurance that in them the outpouring of the Spirit 
that is promised for the eschatological consummation has occurred al- 
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ready and given them power to proclaim the gospel of the resurrection 
of the Crucified as God’s act of deliverance for his people and for all 
humanity. Whether, with Luke, we may trace back the source of this 
assurance to the experience of collective enthusiasm in the band of dis- 
ciples, or, with other primitive testimonies, to Christian meetings with the 
risen Lord, at all events the church had its origin when the step was taken 
to proclamation of Jesus’ resurrection and exaltation. The message, of 
course, includes the incorporating of those who give a response of faith 
to the message into the fellowship of the circle of disciples. The forming 
by the disciples of a fellowship of this kind —- and it was perhaps for this 
reason that the disciples returned to Jerusalem from Galilee, where the 
first appearances of the risen Lord might have taken place® — is some- 
thing we can understand only if we assume that in Jerusalem they were 
awaiting the imminent consummation of God’s reign by the return of the 
risen Lord from the Father. The eschatological reality of the resurrection 
from the dead that had come already with Jesus and the awaited end-time 
event of the outpouring of the Spirit formed partial aspects of the all- 
embracing event of the consummation of the kingdom of God that was 
already dawning.®! The formation of the primitive community itself was 
also as such a partial aspect of the dawning kingdom, namely, the pro- 
visional gathering of the fellowship that, awaiting God’s future, would find 
its definitive realization in the fellowship of men and women in the 
consummated kingdom of God.82 

Only in virtue of the link to God’s inbreaking reign does the 
formation of the post-Easter community also relate to Jesus and his earthly 
work, Jesus’ earthly mission was aimed at the people of Israel, and indeed 
at the whole of the ancient covenant people.83 In distinction from other 


80. This depends on how we decide the debated question whether the appearances 
first occurred in Galilee, as Mark 16:7 suggests; on this issue cf. H. von Campenhausen, Der 
Ablauf der Osterereignisse und das leere Grab (1952; 2nd ed. 1958), pp. 13ff; also W. G. 
Kimmel, Theology of the New Testament According to Its Major Witnesses (Nashville, 1973), 
p. 125. 

81. W. G. Kimmel, Kirchenbegriff und Gesellschaftsbewusstsein in der Urgemeinde 
und bei Jesus (1943), p. 27; cf. pp. 10ff., 14-15. 

82. G. Lohfink, “Jesus und die Kirche,” in Handbuch der Fundamentaltheologie, Ul, 
49-96, traces back the thought of the gathering of the community of God’s kingdom to 
Jesus’ own work in eschatologically gathering Israel (esp. pp. 78ff., 89-90, 94). But in his 
view this motif, which is part of Jesus’ message of the basileia, finds expression only after 
Easter in the rise of the church as a fellowship separated from God’s ancient people. 

83. Ibid., p. 76; W. G. Kimmel, “Jesus und die Anfange der Kirche,” in his 
Heilsgeschehen und Geschichte (1963), pp. 289-309, esp. 295 and cf. 301; also Lohfink, II, 361. 
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Jewish movements of his day Jesus did not found a fellowship of followers 
separate from the rest of the people but proclaimed to the whole people 
the nearness of his God to whom they were committed as the covenant 
people. There can be no question, then, of a founding of the church by 
Jesus himself.84 Most modern exegetes agree that the “rock” saying to 
Peter, with its express reference to the founding of the church, is a post- 
Easter construction.®> Furthermore, it refers to a future founding of the 
church and thus itself, even according to Matthew’s Gospel, points to the 
period after Easter.86 We are not to view the calling of the Twelve as the 
formation of a core community but to understand it as a symbolic es- 
chatological action on Jesus’ part, a symbol of the eschatological restora- 
tion of Israel as the people of the twelve tribes in the future of God’s 
reign.8” Jesus’ message of the imminent reign of God undoubtedly aimed 
at gathering and awakening Israel to this end. But only a minority of the 
Jewish people heeded the divine call. The people’s official representatives 
rejected Jesus and his message and also closed their ears to the message 
of the disciples concerning the resurrection of Jesus and the atoning 
function of his death on the people’s behalf. Hence a rupture was un- 
avoidable.®8 In this regard the summons that Jesus issued to come under 
the divine rule acted as a critical principle that made possible the transition 


84. Many Roman Catholic exegetes like Lohfink stress this today as distinct from 
the faith statement of the Anti-Modernist Oath of 1910, which says that the church was 
directly founded by Jesus Christ: “Ecclesiam .. . per ipsum verum atque historicum 
Christum, cum apud nos degeret, proxime ac directe institutam eandemque super Petrum 
... aedificatam” (DS, 3540). Except in the matter of the founding of the church on Peter 
and his successors, the leading Protestant systematician of his day, A. Ritschl, agreed that 
the church as the community of the kingdom of God had Jesus as its “founder” ( Unterricht 
in der christlichen Religion (1875; repr. ed. G. Ruhbach, 1966], § 19, p. 25), but cf. pp. 317-25 
on the significance of the Last Supper. 

85. See Kiimmel, in Heilsgeschehen, pp. 301-8; and Lohfink, Handbuch, Ml, 49, with 
a reference to A. Végtle, P. Hoffmann, W. Trilling, and R. Pesch. 

86. Kiimmel, Kirchenbegriff, pp. 37ff., had already discussed the question whether 
Jesus had in view the founding of a community after his death (p. 37) but did not think so 
in view of Mark 10:35 (pp. 40-41). 

87. Lohfink, Handbuch, III, 75ff. Unlike Kiimmel, Lohfink sees not only in the 
person of Jesus but also in his disciples already a sign of the basileia that is now appearing 
(p. 76). But the difference from Kiimmel is not great, for the latter’s main point is that we 
are not to regard the band of the Twelve as the root of a new community of God’s true 
people (Kirchenbegriffe, pp. 31-32), and Lohfink does not contradict this. On the function 
of the Twelve cf. J. Roloff, Apostolat-Verkiindigung-Kirche: Ursprung, Inhalt und Funktion 
des kirchlichen Apostelamtes nach Paulus, Lukas und den Pastoralbriefen (1965), pp. 136-68, 
esp. 146-47 and 166-67. 

88. Lohfink, Handbuch, Ill, 71-72; cf. already 57-58, 67. 
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from the relation of Jesus’ mission to God’s Jewish people on the one side 
to the post-Easter founding of the church of Jews and Gentiles on the 
other. The band of disciples, which was meant to be a sign of what the 
destiny of all Israel is, now became, with the rejection of the Easter message 
by most of the Jewish people and the common experience of the eschato- 
logical presence of God’s kingdom, the core of a new fellowship that with 
the acceptance of non-Jews transcended the bounds of the Jewish people 
and thus became definitively independent of this people as a representa- 
tion no longer merely of the destiny of Israel but of the destiny of all 
humanity as a new and definitive society in the kingdom of God. 

The kingdom and the church are not herewith simply identical. 
We are not to view the church even as an incomplete form of the kingdom. 
Like God’s people in the old covenant, the church does indeed stand in a 
relation to the kingdom that is constitutive for its existence. There is a 
difference in the relation, but neither in the case of Israel nor in that of 
the church does it take the form of simple identity or even partial identity. 

In Israel expectation of God’s rule developed as the hope of a future 
in which God’s just will would be done without break or limit, both in 
Israel itself and also among the nations. This meant first that God’s own 
deity would find unrestricted recognition (Zech. 14:9, 16-17). He would 
thus bring peace to the nations by settling their disputes (9:9-10; cf. Mic. 
4:1-4).89 The covenant people itself was meant strictly to be already in a 
special way the kingdom in which its God reigns as King (Deut. 33:5; cf. 
Num. 23:21; Ps. 47:7).99 According to 1 Chron. 28:5 Solomon sat on God’s 
royal throne (see 29:23; cf. 2 Chron. 9:8), as his father David had done 
before him (1 Chron. 17:14) and later kings of the dynasty did after him. 
Nevertheless, Israel was already for the prophet Isaiah a people of “un- 
clean” lips that could not stand before the eternal King and had thus fallen 
victim to death (Isa. 6:5). God’s judgment on his own people confirmed 
this verdict, and as the postexilic age saw it, all must now decide for 
themselves whether to accept the yoke of the royal dominion of God (or 


89. Still a basic work on the Ugaritic beginnings of the idea of the divine monarchy 
in Israel is W. H. Schmidt’s Kénigtum Gottes in Ugarit und Israel: Zur Herkunft der K6nigs- 
pradikation Jahwes, 2nd ed. (1966). For a study of the process of change in the concept as 
we see it in the Yahweh-King Psalms cf. the researches in a work of J. Jeremias that builds 
on Schmidt, Das Konigturm Gottes in den Psalmen: Israels Begegnung mit dem kanaanitischen 
Mythos in den Jahwe-Kénig-Psalmen (1987). For the link between the divine monarchy and 
law cf. ibid., pp. 114ff.,, on Ps. 99. Cf. also J. Gray, The Biblical Doctrine of the Reign of God 
(Edinburgh, 1979). 

90. Jeremias, Begegnung, pp. 50-69, esp. 64-65, 88-89. 
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of heaven).9! The message of Jesus gave full material force to this demand 
for personal response to the claim of the divine rule over individual life. 
It pressed the claim far beyond the externals of mere recitation of the 
shema (Deut. 6:4) by summoning the members of God’s people to accept 
with all its implications the future of God’s lordship and its claim on their 
lives.92 The rejection that Jesus experienced showed clearly, however, how 
far the covenant people itself stood from the claim that God’s royal rule 
made for a living witness on the part of its members (cf. Luke 13:22). 

In contrast, the disciples of Jesus formed a group of people who 
were open to the claim of God’s lordship that Jesus proclaimed. Neverthe- 
less, the kingdom of God did not find full expression in this group. For 
them, too, it was still something future (cf. Matt. 20:20-28). As the election 
of the Twelve shows in a special way, it was true of this circle as a whole 
that it was only a provisional sign of God’s dominion, although in such 
a way that in it the future of this dominion was present already, even if 
not fully so.93 The same still applies to the church, although in contrast 
to the pre-Easter group of disciples of Jesus the church forms a fellowship 
defined outwardly by its common confession of Jesus as Christ and Kyrios. 
The church, too, lives in expectation of the future of God and the revela- 
tion of his lordship, although now relating this expectation to the prospect 
of the return of its Lord. The church is not yet the kingdom of God; it is 
a preceding sign of the future fellowship of humanity under God’s reign. 
This truth finds expression especially in the center of its liturgical life, the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which continues Jesus’ practice of table 
fellowship as an anticipation of human fellowship in the saving future of 
God’s rule that a banquet symbolizes. Nowhere else in the church’s life 
does the nature of its whole existence as a sign find such clear expression 
as here. Naturally in the giving of the sign, as already in the meals that 
Jesus himself celebrated, the thing signified is already present and at work, 
i.e., the saving future of God’s kingdom, mediated at the celebration of 
the Eucharist by fellowship with the Lord Jesus Christ, who is present at 
the feast. Precisely as a sign the church’s liturgical life is thus also an 
effective presence and mediation of future salvation. 

In virtue of the significatory nature that defines the church, its 


91. On the significance of this phrase cf. K. G. Kuhn, TDNT, I, 572. 
92. On this matter cf. my Systematic Theology, II, 326ff., esp. 330 on Mark 12:29-30 


par. 
93. Lohfink’s justifiable concern contra Kiimmel; cf. n. 87 above. 
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relation to God’s lordship differs from that of Israel. Israel, too, was called 
to be a witness to God’s righteous will among the nations (Isa. 42:1). 
Hence it was not merely separated from the nations but actually sum- 
moned to be a sign of that righteous will addressed to all humanity. But 
Israel’s existence, unlike that of the church, was not from the very first 
based on the breaking in of the universal rule of God over humanity. Israel 
was the people separated to God and therein also the bearer of a function 
for humanity transcending its particularity. The church, however, is noth- 
ing apart from its function as an eschatological community and therefore 
as an anticipatory sign of God’s coming rule and its salvation for all 
humanity. By its very nature, then, the Christian mission has transcended 
the boundaries of the Jewish people, and the particularity of its institu- 
tions, in order to become the church of Jews and Gentiles united by faith 
in the appearing of Jesus as the inbreaking of a new humanity that will 
be consummated in the future of God. 

The structure of this sign includes the fact that sign and thing differ. 
A sign points beyond itself to the thing signified. It is thus essential to the 
function of the sign that we should distinguish them. We must not equate 
the thing with the sign in its weakness. Only by this distinction can the thing 
signified be, in a certain sense, present by way of the sign. This is how the 
church relates to the kingdom of God. The church must distinguish itself 
from the future fellowship of men and women in the kingdom of God in 
order that it may be seen to be a sign of the kingdom by which its saving 
future is already present for people in their own day. If the church fails to 
make this distinction clearly, then it arrogates to itself the finality and glory 
of the kingdom, but by the poverty and all too human character of its own 
life it also makes the Christian hope incredible. As Jesus in his earthly 
proclamation humbly distinguished himself from the Father and the future 
of his kingdom, so the church must distinguish its own existence from the 
future of the kingdom of God. Only in the spiritual poverty and humility of 
this self-distinction is it the place at which, by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
the eschatological future of God’s lordship is already present and at work for 
human salvation. Only as it renounces exclusive claims for its own specific 
form can it plainly be a sign of the universality of the kingdom of God and 
an instrument of the reconciliation of human beings with one another and 
with God, transcending all the differences that separate people from one 
another and from the God of Israel. This is why the nature of the church’s 


94. See my Systematic Theology, II, 375ff. 
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existence as a sign has always come out especially clearly in times of suffering 
and persecution. 


In the course of its history the church has been aware of its difference from the 
future of God’s reign to the degree that it has understood itself as the pilgrim people 
of God along the lines of Heb. 3:7-4:11.9 As a people, then, it has on earth no 
permanent state (polis) as the form of its common life but looks ahead to the future 
kingdom of God (13:14). Nevertheless, already in the patristic age the difference 
between church and kingdom was often not perceived with the clarity that the NT 
testimonies demand. It was blurred over especially by the fact that the church no 
longer viewed the future nature of the kingdom as a basis for what it said about the 
anticipatory presence of its salvation in Jesus Christ and through him in the church. 
Instead, it viewed the future of the kingdom as a consummation of the reality that 
had its beginning already in the church. The result certainly did not have to be a 
complete loss of a sense of the difference between the presence of salvation and its 
future consummation. Thus the figure of the church as the bride of Christ could 
also express an awareness of the gap between the historical reality of the church’s 
present and the future of Christ as its Bridegroom. Full of longing, the church as 
Christ’s bride awaits the coming of the Bridegroom and the eschatological marriage 
feast. In this figure the church could also do justice to the marring of its present 
form by all kinds of defects and failings.?® 

Clement of Alexandria and Origen experienced the way in which the 
church’s historical reality fell short of the essential theological concept with the 
help of the Platonizing distinction between the heavenly and the earthly church, 
which Augustine, too, made use of in his controversy with Donatism.9” By its 
nature, however, the heavenly church still rated as identical with the city of God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, that would appear on earth in the future.?8 The starting 
point for this view was the idea of a preexistence of the church that we see already 
in Hermas (Vis. 2.4.1) and 2 Clement (14:2-3), but which found special develop- 
ment in Gnosticism.?9 The equation of the church that is thought of as preexistent 
with the heavenly Jerusalem (Gal. 4:26; Rev. 3:12; 21:2), the city of the living God 
(Heb. 12:22), easily suggested itself, and then again equation with the coming 
kingdom of God of Christian expectation. The apostle Paul indeed had already 


95. Cf. E. Kasemann, The Wandering People of God (Minneapolis, 1984). 

96. Cf. H. Fries in Mysterium Salutis, IV/1 (1972), 229-30, with a reference to H. U. 
von Balthasar, Sponsa Verbi (1960), pp. 203-305; and J. Daniélou, Sacramentum Futuri 
(1950), pp. 217-32. 

97. Examples in Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, pp. 201ff., 415-16. 

98. Kelly (ibid., pp. 202-3) refers esp. to Origen, Hom. in Ierem. 9.2 and in los. 8.7, 
also De princ. 1.6.2 on the earthly church as a copy — imitatio— of the coming kingdom. 
Cf. Clement of Alexandria Strom. 4.8.66. 

99. Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, p. 191, on Irenaeus Adv, haer. 1.2.2; etc. 
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linked expectation of the return of Christ with the idea of the heavenly polis from 
which he would come (Phil. 3:20). Like Clement and Origen, Ambrose! and 
Augustine!@! thus equated the church with the heavenly kingdom of God, the 
heavenly civitas. Augustine did make efforts to distinguish the future form of the 
kingdom from the present form of the church, in which the tares and wheat grow 
together (Civ. Dei 20.9.1). Nevertheless, for him the church was already the king- 
dom of God and of Christ,!©2 and so it would be in the age that followed. 

Not just medieval Scholastic theologians but Luther, too, retained the 
description of the church of the present as the kingdom of God and of Christ,103 
even though Luther could also stress elsewhere the reference to the future of the 
consummation of salvation as constitutive for faith. Nor may we trace back merely 
to the Christian Enlightenment talk of a founding or establishing of the kingdom 
of God by Jesus Christ. We already find instances of this in Luther.}04 The only 
new thing at the Enlightenment was the ethical understanding of the idea of the 
kingdom of God that especially by way of Kant!5 exerted a normative influence 
on modern Protestant theology. Ironically, in the process precisely the ethical 
reinterpretation of the idea of God’s kingdom into one of a state to be achieved 
by human action led to a distinction between the kingdom and the church because 
the visible church is not simply identical with the ethical society of humanity in 
God’s kingdom but can be only its representative! for the sake of historically 
initiating the formation of a truly moral society. Here, then, the church is viewed 
as serving a human purpose that is different from itself. Along these lines Ritschl, 
too, distinguished between the community of the kingdom of Christ founded and 
the kingdom itself,!07 while Schleiermacher, precisely because he had a more 


100. Ambrose on Ps. 118, 15, 35 (PL, 15, 1422). 

101. Augustine Civ, Dei 13.16; 18.29. We see the link with the idea of a preexistent 
heavenly church esp. in Enchiridion ad Laurentium 56.15 (PL, 40, 25ff.). 

102. Civ. Dei 20.9.1: “Ergo et nunc ecclesia regnum Christi est, regnumque 
caelorum’; cf. 9.2: “ecclesia, quae nunc etiam est regnum Christi.” 

103. Cf. simply Luther’s Von weltlicher Obrigkeit of 1523, WA, 11, 251 (Gottis reych), 
262 (Gottis reych unter Christus), 249, 252-53. See also the sermon of 10.25.1522 (WA, 10/IIl, 
379, 385) and on this H.-J. Ganssler, Evangelium und weltliches Schwert: Hintergrund, Entste- 
hungsgeschichte und Anlass von Luthers Scheidung zweier Reiche oder Regimente (1983), pp. 68ff. 

104. Cf. Luther in WA, 11, 249, 29: “Christus sei darum gekommen, das er das 
reych Gottis anfienge und ynn der wellt auffrichtet” 

105. L Kant, Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone (New York, 1940), pp. 87ff., 
where he describes the triumph of the good principle over the bad as the establishing of 
God’s kingdom on earth. 

106. Ibid., p. 92. 

107. Ritschl, Unterricht in der christlichen Religion (repr. 1966), p. 15 (§ 5). On the 
link between community and kingdom cf. also idem, The Christian Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation, 2 vols. (repr. Clifton, NJ., 1966), II, 318ff. (§ 39), also p. 301 (§ 37). In 
distinction from the community as the visible church Ritschl in Unterricht, § 9, described 
the kingdom as invisibly present in it, as Kant had done earlier (Religion, p. 92). 
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strongly religious view of the kingdom and linked it to the effects deriving from 
Christ as Redeemer, equated the church with the kingdom and depicted it as the 
kingdom of God that Christ founded.108 Yet in spite of reinterpreting the origi- 
nally future, eschatological character of the kingdom, the ethical understanding 
of the concept of God’s kingdom did have the lasting merit of breaking through 
the lengthy dominance of a false ecclesiocentricity in handling the theme, and 
instead giving fresh validity to the biblical teaching that the kingdom is an entity 
that transcends the church, the church’s own life relating to it as to the purpose 
of its existence. 

It was left to Johannes Weiss to bring to awareness again the eschato- 
logical nature of the reign of God as God’s own act, the day or hour of which 
no one, not even the Son, knows (Mark 13:32), and with it the resultant dis- 
tinction between kingdom and church, since if God establishes his eternal reign, 
the course of things is from above, not from below. In contrast to secular 
kingdoms, God’s kingdom comes without human cooperation (Dan. 2:34). This 
is how Jesus and all primitive Christianity think of the coming of the kingdom 
of God, and hence it is a mistake to think of the kingdom as something that 
Jesus plants or creates, that grows or propagates itself from an earthly seed. !09 
There can thus be no equation of God’s kingdom with the circle of Jesus’ 
followers, though the concept of the kingdom includes the fellowship in which 
true righteousness is achieved.!!° 2 Peter, however, expects this to happen only 
with the coming of a new heaven and a new earth (3:13), even though again 
the righteousness of individuals is the condition of entry into this future fel- 
lowship of God’s kingdom. In this regard, too, the church is a likeness and sign 
of God’s lordship inasmuch as only those who are cleansed by baptism and 
justified by faith can be members. 

In the 20th century, on the basis of exegetical findings, not only Protestant 
but also Roman Catholic theology achieved a new sense of the difference between 
church and kingdom,!!! the pioneer on the latter side being Rudolf Schnacken- 
burg.1!2 Then in dogmatics Karl Rahner emphasized that the church, although 
knowing itself to be a sacrament of final salvation, should not make the mistake 
of thinking that it is already something final in its present form as such, or that 


108. Schleiermacher, Christian Faith, § 117 Thesis; cf. § 113.4. 

109. J. Weiss, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of God (Philadelphia, 1971), pp. 
79-80. Cf. the exposition of the growth parables. 

110. Ibid., pp. 83-84, 129-30. 

111. Cf, e.g., K. E. Skydsgaard, Reich Gottes und Kirche (1950); also T. F. Torrance, 
Kingdom and Church (Edinburgh, 1956); Tillich, Systematic Theology, Il, 374ff.; J. Molt- 
mann, The Church in the Power of the Spirit (Minneapolis, 1977), pp. 189ff.; also my own 
Theology and the Kingdom of God (Philadelphia, 1969), pp. 72-101 (“Kingdom of God and 
the Church”). 

112. R. Schnackenburg, God’s Rule and Kingdom (New York, 1963). 
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its historicity relates only to its individual members. Instead, rightly understood, 
the church always lives only by proclamation of its own provisional nature and 
by its historically ongoing taking up into the coming kingdom of God toward 
which it is moving with a view to attaining to it, because God will come to it in 
the parousia of Christ as his own act, and its own pilgrimage takes place in the 
power of this coming of Christ. The church’s nature is to be that of a pilgrimage 
toward a future that is still ahead.!!3 Similarly Hans Kiing in his basic work on 
the church has opposed equating the church and the kingdom,!!4 though not 
failing to state that the future of the kingdom is present already in the church as 
its preceding sign.!!5 The objection of a one-sided stress on the distinction be- 
tween church and kingdom has been raised against Rahner and Kiing.!!6 But 
both have also consistently maintained that God’s coming lordship is present in 
the church that is its preliminary sign.!!7 It neither should nor can be contested 
that the church is a similitude of the eschatological reality of salvation that 
transcends its particularity, yet with no truncation of the universalism of the 


113. Theological Investigations, V\, 295ff. esp. 298. On the church’s provisional 
nature cf. also J. Ratzinger, “Kirche III. Systematisch,” TRE, VI (1961), 171ff., esp. 177. 

114. H. Kiing, The Church (Garden City, N.Y., 1967), pp. 124-35, esp. 130-31. 

115. Ibid., p. 135. 

116. So esp. A. Dulles, Models of the Church (1974; repr. Garden City, N.Y., 1978), 
p. 108, who includes in his criticism my own discussion in Theology and the Kingdom of 
God, pp. 72-101. But cf. his Reshaping of Catholicism: Current Challenges in the Theology of 
the Church (San Francisco, 1988), pp. 136ff., where he himself seeks to do justice to the 
difference between church and kingdom. 

117. Kiing calls the church a herald of the coming reign of God that is also present 
already (Church, p. 135). This is certainly what Dulles would describe as a kerygmatic model 
of the church (Models, pp. 81-93) rather than a formulating of the concept of the church 
as a sacrament of salvation, but for ur“ iased readers it undoubtedly espouses the presence 
of future salvation already in the church. The description of the church as a “work of man” 
that Dulles opposes (Models, p. 109; Kiing, Church, p. 131), a work contrasted with the 
basileia that breaks in from above, is surely not intended as an exhaustive expression of the 
church’s nature, and Kiing hardly meant it that way. Human work has naturally played a 
part in the historical shaping of the church. Kiing was rightly stressing this aspect in 
distinction from the concept of the church in many other Roman Catholic discussions. But 
to say “definitively the work of man,” as Dulles does (ibid.), suggests that the human work 
is decisive, whereas for Kiing, too, the church is not “finally” a human work (cf. Church, 
pp. 201ff., esp. 215ff.). No more to the point is Dulles’s criticism of Rahner, who expressly 
calls the church an “eschatological reality” because in it the perfected future, regardless of 
its still being ahead, is really present (Models, p. 109). Rahner’s discussions do not move 
solely within the kerygmatic model of the church but maintain that in the church God’s 
victory over the sin of the world already has a historical — as it were, sacramental — 
presence and palpability in the world (ibid.). We can understand Dulles’s criticism only in 
terms of a misreading of Rahner’s reference to the church being “taken up” into the coming 
kingdom of God. Dulles takes the word Aufhebung here to mean “elimination” in God’s 
coming kingdom (ibid.), but in this context it has not the negative force of elimination but 
the positive sense of preservation for the kingdom and consummation of it. 
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Christian hope of salvation.!18 It is in this sense that we are to take the first 
Christian statements (quoted above) regarding the heavenly polis. 


The church, then, is not identical with the kingdom of God. It is 
a sign of the kingdom’s future of salvation. It is so in such a way that this 
future of God is already present in it and is accessible to people through 
the church, through its proclamation and its liturgical life.!19 To this extent 
Christians are already translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son by 
the Spirit of the Father (Col. 1:13), so that by him they are already 
redeemed from sin (v. 14). In this sense the kingdom was present already 
in the work of Jesus (Luke 11:20) and by him it is also at work in his 
church, so that Karl Barth could say that “in virtue of the mighty work 
of the Holy Ghost, . . . in the form of the community which prays for its 
coming, the kingdom is really on earth and in time and history,” though 
the community as such is not the kingdom of God.!2° The community 
in its “institutional” form does not control the presence of God’s saving 
future. This presence becomes an “event”!21 in it by the Holy Spirit, an 
event mediated through the Word of the Christian proclamation of the 


118. Later Christian theology could certainly apply to the church’s Gentile mission 
Jesus’ message that not just members of God’s people but others from all parts of the world 
would have a place at the banquet of the reign of God (Luke 13:29), and this message served 
as a powerful impulse to mission. Yet the message still looks beyond the confines of the 
Gentile church. How else can Christian theology maintain the possible participation of 
those who never belong to the historical church in the salvation of God’s reign? Dulles, too, 
calls the church’s fellowship of grace “an anticipation of the final kingdom” (Models, p. 126), 
not identical with the kingdom itself, and rightly no doubt, along the same lines as Rahner, 
stresses that “the coming of the Kingdom will not be the destruction but the fulfillment of 
the church” (p. 127). If, however, God’s future “transcends the dichotomy of church and 
world” (ibid.), this is equivalent to Rahner’s taking up of the church into the consummation 
of the kingdom that transcends it. 

119. In this sense O, Semmelroth rightly states that we cannot simply say that the 
church is the kingdom of God. Nevertheless, there is truth in the patristic applying of Jesus’ 
kingdom of God parables to the church, namely, the truth that the church is “the sacramental 
sign of God’s lordship”; cf. “Die Kirche als Sakrament des Heiles,” Mysterium Salutis, IV 
(1972), 309ff., quoting from 331. On the use of “sacrament” here cf. 29ff. 

120. CD, IV/2, 656, though neither in relation to the church nor in reference to 
Christ does Barth stress self-distinction from God as a condition of the kingdom’s presence. 

121. In Institution and Event, pp. 90ff,, J.-L. Leuba linked the ecclesiological dualism 
of Spirit and institution to the difference between Jewish and Gentile Christianity, though 
with a view to uniting the two aspects in the church’s life. The widespread reception of 
Leuba’s formula, in spite of justifiable objections, shows, as in Moltmann’s opposition to 
treating the two contradictory aspects as merely complementary (Church in the Power, pp. 
333-34), that something important is at issue here. We must take this up here from the 
standpoint of the distinction and (proleptic) unity of church and kingdom. 
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gospel.!22 This relation of Word and event undoubtedly has its most 
intensive form in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, in which the 
community is assured by Jesus’ own words of his presence in it. 


b. The Church as the Mystery of Salvation in Christ 


Vatican II gave expression to the nature of the church as a sign by describ- 
ing it essentially as the mystery or sacrament of salvation. The council 
defined this as meaning that the church is a sign and tool for the most 
inward union with God and for the unity of all people.!23 The unity of 
all humanity, which is grounded on union with God and made possible 
by it, is, however, materially equivalent to the concept of the kingdom of 
God. Rightly, then, it has been deduced from the council’s statement that 
the church is the sacramental sign of the rule of God.!24 One must even 
say that this is the content of the council’s own statement. 


The link of the concept of the church to that of the kingdom in LG 1 is not 
expressly made at the beginning or in connection with the church’s function as a 
sign. The term “kingdom of heaven” occurs for the first time in § 3 of the 
introductory chapter. It does so in the formula, no longer defensible exegetically, 
that Christ founded the kingdom of heaven on earth.!25 The church is then called 
the kingdom of Christ, but in a way that differs markedly from the traditional 


122. Cf. the discussion by Dulles of “The Church as Herald” in Models, pp. 81-93, 
esp. 90: “As contrasted with the image of the sacrament, the word has a unique capacity to 
express not only what is present but what is absent.” Thus the Word contrasts with the 
ecstatic aspect of the Spirit’s working, needs this for an understanding of what is said, and 
gives it definiteness and direction. Cf. also G. Ebeling, God and Word (Philadelphia, 1967), 
pp. 24ff., 31-32, though Ebeling does not here go into the interplay of Word and Spirit. 

123. LG 1: “Cum autem Ecclesia sit in Christo veluti sacramentum seu signum et 
instrumentum intimae cum Deo unionis totiusque generis humani unitatis.” 

124, So Semmelroth, Mysterium Salutis, IV, 331, where he states that if the church 
is the sacrament of salvation, then it is the sacramental sign of the rule of God. 

125. LG 3: “Christus . . . regnum caelorum in terris inauguravit.” Along these lines 
LG 3 finds the mission of the church not merely in an announcing of the future of God’s 
kingdom but in its initial establishing among the nations: “Ecclesia missionem accipit 
Regnum Christi annuntiandi et in omnibus gentibus instaurandi, huiusque Regni in terris 
germen et initium constituit.” It is describing the relation of the church to the future of the 
kingdom in terms of an understanding of Jesus’ growth parables that is exegetically outdated 
after Weiss (“Ipsa interea, dum paulatim increscit, ad Regnum consummatum anhelat,” ad 
loc.). Hence we do not have here an apt description of the difference between the church 
and the future of the kingdom of God that breaks in of itself without human cooperation. 
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understanding of this definition. It is called the kingdom of Christ present already 
in the mystery.!26 When we recall that mysterium (in its Greek original) is the 
equivalent of the term sacramentum used in LG 1, we see that LG 3 is taking up 
the thought of LG 1 and by means of the term mysterium linking the church to 
the future of the kingdom of Christ already “present” therein. In the light of this 
statement we may justifiably take sacramentum in LG 1 to mean “sacrament of 
the kingdom of God.”!27 


Behind the basic definition of the church that the council offered 
stands primarily a saying of Cyprian to the effect that the church is the 
sacrament of unity.!28 But LG fills out this formula materially in a way 
that points back to sayings in Ephesians regarding the mystérion of the 
divine plan of salvation (3:3-9) that aims at the summing up of all things 
in Christ (1:9-10). Although the council did not expressly appeal to these 
sayings in Ephesians, they are of decisive importance for the question of 
the biblical basis of its concept of the church. 


On the Protestant side the definition of the church as sacrament has run into 
some strong criticism,!29 not only on account of the traditional opposing of a 
Protestant understanding of the church as church of the Word to a primarily 
sacramentally influenced understanding of church life and the fear that this would 
be exaggerated by a sacramentalizing of the concept of the church itself, but above 
all because Eph. 3:4 (cf. Col. 2:2) links the concept of mystery to Christ, not, or 
at least not expressly, to the church. The impression might thus arise that Roman 
Catholics are ascribing to the church what in truth belongs to Christ. If at first 
the observation that in the NT the term mystérion or sacramentum does not refer 
to the church actions later described by these terms, but to Jesus Christ himself, 
led the Lutheran Reformation to consider restricting the use of the term to Christ 
and simply calling baptism, the Eucharist, and penance sacramental signs,!30 
modern Roman Catholic ecclesiology seemed to be going in just the opposite 


126. LG 3: “Ecclesia, seu Regnum Christi iam praesens in mysterio, ex virtute Dei 
in mundo visibiliter crescit.” 

127. Cf. also L. Boff, Die Kirche als Sakrament im Horizont der Welterfahrung: 
Versuch einer Legitimation und einer struktur-funktionalistischer Grundlegung der Kirche im 
Anschluss an das Vatikanische Konzil (1972), p. 27. 

128. Cyprian Ep. 69.6 (PL, 3, 1142B); also De unitate ecclesiae 4 (PL, 4, 500-501). 
Boff (Kirche, pp. 96-97) stresses that the NT concept of the mystery as the divine plan of 
salvation is still influential here, and cf. Boff, pp. 87ff., on other patristic usage. 

129. On this point see E. Jiingel, “Die Kirche als Sakrament,” ZTK 80 (1983) 432-57, 
esp. 433. 

130. Cf. Luther’s Babylonian Captivity (1520) (WA, 6, 501); and Disputatio de fide 
infusa et acquisita (1520) (6, 86). 
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direction and extending the term “sacrament” to its understanding of the church. 
Gerhard Ebeling regards this tendentious divergence as so important that because 
of it, as he sees it, rebus sic stantibus no communion is possible with the Roman 
Catholic Church.131 

To clarify the issue we must first look more closely at the NT term in its 
distinction from the later dogmatic concept of a sacrament. In the NT, as in Jewish 
apocalyptic,!32 mystérion is used for the counsels of the divine plan of history. 
These are hidden in God the Creator, concealed before the ages (Eph. 3:9; cf. 1:95 
Col. 1:26). God kept to himself his thoughts concerning the final goal of history. 
But they would be revealed in the end time (Rev. 10:7) when the divine goal, and 
the historical ways leading up to it, will be disclosed to every eye. These divine 
mysteries, however, are already open to believers (Matt. 13:11 par.; cf. Rom. 11:25; 
1 Cor. 15:51, also 4:1; 2:7). They are manifest in Jesus Christ (Rom. 16:25-26). 
Colossians goes even further by not merely calling Jesus Christ the place of the 
revelation of the divine secret but calling Christ himself the mystery (2:2). How 
are we to take this? Christ is not just the revelatory sign of God’s dominion, but 
inasmuch as he is this (Matt. 12:39-40), that dominion already breaks into the 
world in him. Thus in proclaiming the future of God and his rule, Jesus Christ is 
also the instrument by which God sets up his lordship in the world. He is himself 
the epitome of God’s plan for history. Hence Eph. 3:4 says that Christ is the goal 
of God’s plan for history insofar as all things in heaven and on earth will be 
gathered up in him (1:9-10). This means, however, that Jesus Christ is not the 
goal of the divine plan of history for himself alone. He is the mystérion of God 
as the one who brings salvation to all creation, the inheritance (Eph. 1:11, 14) of 
the kingdom of God. The divine mystery of salvation in Ephesians also means 
that in Jesus Christ the Gentiles are fellow heirs and members and participants 
of the promise (3:6).!35 It thus follows that we must take inclusively, not exclu- 
sively, the equating of the divine mystery of salvation with Jesus Christ. It does 
not exclude those who are in Christ, for the purpose of the divine plan for history 
is precisely to sum up all things in Christ. 

The saying in Eph. 3:6, taken with 2:14, helps us to see why Roman 
Catholic theology understands the church as the content of the divine mystery of 
salvation. This side, too, stresses the christological basis of the church’s sacramen- 
tality.134 Nevertheless, the original description of the church as the primal or 


131. G. Ebeling, Dogmatik des christlichen Glaubens, 3 vols. (1979), III, 315. 

132. Still basic here is G. Bornkamm’s article, “Mystérion,” TDNT, IV, 802ff. Cf. 
also H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser: Ein Kommentar (1962), pp. 60ff., for mystérion in 
Ephesians. 

133, Schlier, Epheser, p. 62: “It is the mystery of Christ, who is the wisdom of 
God that the church of Jews and Gentiles sees and experiences.” Cf. p. 151, also already 
20-21. 

134. So K. Rahner, The Church and the Sacraments (New York, 1963), pp. 18-19. 
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fundamental sacrament!35 (as compared to individual sacramental acts and pro- 
cedures in the church’s life) was unfortunate and open to misunderstanding 
because it looks at the church in isolation, not in terms of its participation in 
Jesus Christ. It is precisely in its distinction from Jesus Christ, the founder of the 
sacramental order of salvation, that the church was called the fundamental sacra- 
ment underlying the sacramental acts, the seven sacraments.!36 This is no longer 
in keeping with the use of mystérion in Ephesians and Colossians, which focuses 
on Christ. Nor was the defect decisively remedied when Otto Semmelroth in 1972 
related the expression “fundamental sacrament” to Jesus Christ and in distinction 
simply called the church the “root sacrament” relative to the individual sacra- 
ments.!37 The decisive point is that the NT sayings do not call the church a 
sacrament at all in its distinction from, even if dependence on, Jesus Christ. The 
council’s text has a materially better formula here when it says that “in Christ” 
the church is a sacrament of the unity of the people of God with one another 
(LG 1). 

The definition of the church as a primal or root sacrament gave Protestant 
theology good cause to insist that in the NT Jesus Christ himself, not the church, 
is the sacrament of unity and the one sacrament in general.}38 If we view the 
church as a reality that is different from Jesus Christ himself, this is how the verdict 
must run. But just here lies the crux of the problem, for as Christ’s body the 
church belongs inseparably to Christ even though Christ as Head is still distinct 
from the members. To sever Jesus Christ from his church, as though he could be 
the divine mystery of salvation without the church, is to run into contradiction 
with Eph. 3:4-9, which depict the overcoming of the antithesis of Jews and Gentiles 
in the primitive church as the content of the mystery of Christ, just as in 1:9-10 
we have the thought that the divine mystery of salvation consists of the summing 
up of all things in one in Jesus Christ. Col. 1:27 says expressly that the divine 
mystery of salvation is identical with Christ, but with Christ “in you,” i.e., the 
Gentile Christian church. 

The point of calling Christ the mystery of salvation lies in Christ’s uni- 
versality in salvation history as the reconciler of the world (Col. 1:20). This 


135. Ibid.; and O. Semmelroth, Die Kirche als Ursakrament (1963). 

136. Semmelroth, “Ursakrament,” LThK, X (1965), 569. 

137. Semmelroth in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/1, 318-19. 

138. Jiingel, ZTK 80 (1983) 434. Quite apart from the ecclesiological understanding 
of sacrament in modern Roman Catholic theology, Jiingel, recalling the early Luther and 
taking up an issue raised by Barth in CD, IV/2, 54-55, pleads for a total restriction of the 
term in its NT sense to Jesus Christ (“Das Sakrament — Was ist Das,” EvT 26 [1966] 320-36, 
esp. 330ff.). Cf. also the debafe with Rahner in K. Rahner and E. Jiingel, Was ist ein Sakra- 
ment? Vorstésse zur Verstiindigung (1971). In the 1983 essay Jiingel is ready to call the church 
the great sacramental sign representing Jesus Christ (p. 450), but not a sacrament, because 
he reserves this term for Jesus Christ, and the divine mystery of salvation that is manifest 
in him is not continued in the church as LG 52 actually puts it. 
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universality is seen already in the life of the church, and in primitive Christianity 
especially in the bridging of the cleft between Jews and Gentiles with the transition 
to the Gentile mission. In this regard we cannot simply refer to a finished work 
of God as the content of the mystery of salvation. !39 For the bridging of the cleft 
between Jews and Gentiles took place only in the history of the primitive church, 
and even then only in a preliminary way. According to what Ephesians and 
Colossians say, the church has a place in the one mystery of salvation, but not as 
an independent entity, and only insofar as it is present and at work in Christ and 
Christ in it.!4° No supplementing of the mystery of salvation, which is identical 
with Jesus Christ, is involved. To that extent what LG 52 says about a continuation 
of this mystery in the church is indeed open to question, for it suggests that the 
church supplements Christ’s work. But within the one divine plan of salvation 
Christ and the church belong together inasmuch as Christ himself is present in 
the church. Hence we should not set up alternatives here, though not ascribing 
to the church any independent sacramentality of its own.!4! 

We might also understand the interrelation of Christ and the church in 
the concept of the mystery of salvation as an expression of the fellowship of the 
Son and Spirit in the work of reconciliation. To that extent one might call the 
mystery of salvation the sacrament of the Spirit!42 so long as the point is not to 
differentiate the church from Christ in the concept of the sacrament. The church 
is not a sacrament of the Spirit as distinct from the Son. Rather, Jesus Christ by 
the witness and work of the Spirit in his body, the church, is the one divine 
mystery of salvation that we might best call the sacrament of the kingdom,!43 
because the saving work of both the Son and the Spirit are comprised in this 
term. Their common work advances the actualizing of the kingdom of God in 
his creation. 


The church is not in and of itself the saving mystery of the rule of 
God either in its social constitution or in its historical form. It is so only 
in Christ, therefore only in the event of participation in Jesus Christ as 
this takes place in its liturgical life. Of itself the church is not at once seen 


139. As Jiingel does when he relates God’s saving work to Christ’s death and 
resurrection and restricts the term mystérion to this work alone (ZTK 80 [1983] 448). 

140. E. Schillebeeckx, Christ the Sacrament of the Encounter with God (New York, 
1963). ; 
141. I stressed this already in Thesen zur Theologie der Kirche (1970), Thesis 97. 
Moltmann adopted the same view in Church in the Power, pp. 229-30. He rightly referred 
there to the eschatological and pneumatological dimension of the mystery of salvation 
manifesting itself in the church. 

142. So M. Kehl, “Kirche — Sakrament des Geistes,” in Gegenwart des Geistes: 
Aspekte der Pneumatologie, ed. W. Kasper (1979), pp. 155-80. 

143. Moltmann, Church in the Power, pp. 199ff. 
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to be the sacrament of unity in which the future unity of humanity in the 
kingdom of God finds anticipatory representation and is historically at 
work for human reconciliation. The divine mystery of salvation achieves 
only broken manifestation in the church’s historical form. Perversion 
results from the failures of Christians, not least those in office in the 
church, and from the related divisions that have arisen in its history. Even 
the unity of Jews and Gentiles has taken shape in the church’s life only to 
the extent that from early days Christianity has counted both Jews and 
Gentiles among its members, united — in spite of every tension — by 
faith in Jesus Christ. But the hostility of non-Jews to the Jewish people 
has not been overcome by any means, and even in the church itself, as a 
reaction to the rejection of the message of Christ by most Jews, anti-Jewish 
positions have been adopted, so that in the history of the relations between 
Christians and Jews the hostility between non-Jews and Jews has often 
indeed been much sharper. The same applies to the relation between 
Christians and those of other cultures and religions even if we cannot 
view the antitheses that have arisen again and again here merely as an 
expression of a lack of tolerance on the part of Christians. Confession of 
Christ itself causes opposition (Matt. 10:34-36 par.) that Christians cannot 
avoid if the cost is their confession. There are thus many reasons why the 
representation of the unity of humanity in God’s kingdom is a broken 
one as we see it in the historical reality of the church. All the same, the 
presence of Jesus Christ in his church means that there is continuous 
historical action to overcome the antitheses, whether in the outward re- 
lation to the Jewish people and other cultures and religions or with ref- 
erence to the schisms in Christianity itself. Inasmuch as the church is “in 
Christ” in its faith and liturgical life, forces of reconciliation have con- 
stantly developed in its history to bind together Christian members from 
many peoples and cultures into the unity of Christ’s body, and to make 
them for others a sign of humanity’s destined unity in the kingdom of 
God. 

Notwithstanding the brokenness with which the divine mystery of 
salvation finds manifestation in the church’s life, the church is not differ- 
entiated from Jesus Christ, who is God’s mystery of salvation in person, 
by being only a sign of the mystery. The basis of the distinction between 
the church and Jesus Christ cannot simply be its function as a sign. For 
Jesus Christ himself is also not without distinction identical with the 
divine dominion that he announced. Executing his earthly mission, he 
gave signs of the divine rule (Matt. 11:4-5) by his work of healing, by his 
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proclamation of the good news of the saving nearness of God, and by 
common meals as signs of fellowship in God’s kingdom. By his death and 
resurrection he is himself the sign that God has given us (12:39-40) in 
view of which the nations come to faith (vv. 41-42). He is the reflection 
and likeness of the Father’s lordship in his manifestation as the Son by 
whose obedience the Father reveals himself and his kingdom. This func- 
tion as a sign is not present already in the biblical thought of the mystery 
of salvation as the hidden plan of the divine wisdom for history. Yet it is 
contained in the unveiling of this divine mystery to and by Jesus Christ. 
Hence in Jesus Christ the mystery of salvation and the function as sign 
are not in contradiction. In his function as a sign of the future of God’s 
lordship by means of his earthly work and history, Jesus is the embodiment 
of the mystery of salvation that puts the divine plan of salvation into 
effect. Involved in this are the rise and function of the church. But we see 
the interrelation of the mystery of salvation and the function as sign 
differently in the church’s life. In the church, fellowship with Jesus Christ 
mediates the function as sign. As the body of Christ the church is the 
eschatological people of God gathered out of all peoples, and it is thus a 
sign of reconciliation for a future unity of a renewed humanity in the 
kingdom of God. Jesus Christ is the revelation of the divine mystery of 
salvation because from his death and resurrection proceeds the reconcil- 
iation of humanity with a view to God’s kingdom. The church, however, 
is a sign of humanity’s future in God’s kingdom by its participation in the 
divine plan of salvation that is revealed in Jesus Christ, and it participates 
in this plan as it exists as the body of Christ. 


Thus far Roman Catholic writings that deal with the church as the mystery of 
salvation in Christ seem not to have perceived aright the problem of the link 
between the concepts “mystery of salvation” and “sign.” This is perhaps because 
Augustine’s definition of a sacrament lies behind the view of the sacrament as 
sign.144 The movement from the thought of mystery of salvation to that of sign 
thus seems to be a self-evident one. In the history leading up to the teaching of 
Vatican II on the church as the mystery of salvation, the starting point was indeed 
the understanding of the church as a sign. With Isa. 11:12 Vatican I did in fact 
call the church the signum levatum in nationes, the banner raised by God to gather 
to himself the scattered from among the peoples.!45 The idea of the church as a 


144. Civ. Dei 10.5: Visible sacrifices of animals as signs of the invisible sacrifice of 
the heart (“sacramentum, id est sacrum signum est”); CChrSL, 47, 277. 
145. DS, 3014; cf. Boff, Kirche, pp. 185-206. 
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sign was then linked to the existing patristic use of the term “mystery” for the 
church. !46 Vatican II unquestionably achieved in this way a more profound defi- 
nition of the church with an NT basis. But the definition’s theological weight 
depends on the strict NT use of the word mystérion, which in and of itself is 
ambivalent, as a term for the plan of God’s salvific work in history that comes to 
manifestation in Jesus Christ. The biblical point of the use is missed, however, if 
we view the church itself as a divine mystery beyond our human ideas and images, 
or unreached at least in its hiddenness.!47 Instead, what we have here is the 
mystery of the divine will to save that is manifest in Jesus Christ and that has 
taken form in the church as Christ’s body. 


As a sign and tool of the coming kingdom of God the church has 
its end not in itself but in the future of a humanity that is reconciled to 
God and united by common praise of God in his kingdom. This thought 
is not alien to Protestant theology, even though this theology normally 
describes the church along the lines of the Apostles’ Creed as a fellowship 
of believers. This definition does indeed express something that is central 
to the church’s inner life, and will thus be a leading concept in the exposi- 
tion in the next chapter. Nevertheless, by itself it gives an incomplete 
description of the church’s nature because it deals neither with the mis- 
sionary task of the church nor with the passing on of the faith to new 
generations. On its own the formula that the church is the fellowship of 
believers might suggest a subsequent coming together of those who are 
already believers. Constitutive for the nature of the church, however, is a 
reference to humanity as a whole in keeping with the universal relevance 
of God’s reconciling act in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
church, then, is essentially missionary. Even in the concept of the church 
as the people of God this fact is not necessarily present. We have to add 
it, as Schlink does when he sees the church in a double movement as the 
called-out people of God on the one hand and the prophetic, priestly, and 
kingly people sent out into the world on the other.!48 But the thought of 
the people of God as such does not contain any suggestion of a double 
movement. Its content, as in the case of the OT covenant people, might 


146. Boff, Kirche, pp. 206-27. 

147. In his important book Models, pp. 21-22, Dulles relates the specific biblical 
use of mystery to the more general use and thus finds a basis for many “models” by which 
to describe the church (p. 22; cf. 36-37). But the biblical concept of mystery that links Christ 
and the church relates more closely to the model of the church as sacrament than appears 
in Dulles’s account (p. 67). 

148. Schlink, Okumenische Dogmatik, p. 571. 
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simply be separation from the world of nations as God’s own people. Only 
a reference to the eschatological future of the reign of God necessarily 
brings the missionary dimension into the concept of the church. As the 
community that awaits the parousia of its risen Lord, the church is called 
to give missionary witness to the world. Hence it cannot be an end in 
itself.149 We best anchor this fact in our concept of the church’s nature by 
describing the church as a sign or sacrament of the kingdom, a definition 
that the church does not fit in and for itself but only as the body of Christ 
in the power of the Holy Spirit.!50 The messianic people of the coming 
kingdom!5! is the church, but only in its function as an anticipatory sign 
of the destiny of humanity in the future of the kingdom of God that God 
alone will bring in.}52 Only after the manner of a sign, not in unbroken 
reality, is this future already present in the church. 


We must distinguish a relating of the church to the goal of the kingdom of God 
from the traditional view of the church in Protestant theology that it is a means of 
salvation. In the final version of Calvin’s Institutes the church as the “mother” of 


149, Weber, Dogmatics, Il, 682. 

150. Moltmann (Church in the Power, in the heading on p. 199) does relate the 
term “sacrament of the kingdom” to the sending of the Spirit, but he still has the church 
in view, as the discussion that follows shows. Not Christ alone, but Christ in the Holy Spirit, 
not the church alone, but the church of Christ in the Holy Spirit, should be called the 
mystery or sacrament (p. 205). 

151. Ibid., pp. 196-97. 

152. Barth rightly called the church a likeness of the future of God’s kingdom 
(CD, IV/3, Second Half, 792ff.), a provisional representation of the whole of humanity 
justified in Jesus Christ (IV/1, 643; cf. 614). But Barth, appealing to rather dubious 
authorities like Marcion and Origen (IV/2, 163), did not distinguish between Jesus Christ 
and the kingdom (p. 198, etc., 656; cf. IV/3, Second Half, 712-13). He could thus say that 
the community is not just going toward God’s kingdom but is also coming from it 
(p. 656). This christological constriction does not accord with the biblical witnesses. In 
his function as the Messiah of God’s people Jesus by his work is himself related to the 
future of the kingdom whose proclamation is the theme of his mission. Nevertheless, an 
important point in Barth’s account is that the church or community is not an end in 
itself but is related to the future of all humanity and indeed of all creatures (IV/3, Second 
Half, 693-94). Thus Barth linked the church to the missionary function (IV, 153). Later 
the thought of the sending of the church to bear witness to the coming kingdom was esp. 
influential, as in J. C. Hoekendijk, Die Zukunft der Kirche und die Kirche der Zukunft 
(1964). W. Kreck in Grundlagen der Ekklesiologie (1981) begins with reflection on the 
church’s eschatological goal (pp. 20-30; cf. 283ff.). U. Kithn makes the theme of the 
church’s mission the point of introduction for his systematic discussion of ecclesiology 
(Kirche [1980], pp. 153ff.), rightly noting the ambivalence in works dealing with defining 
the goal of this mission. Is the goal the establishing of shalom in the world (Hoekendijk) 
or the glorifying of God (pp. 154-55)? 
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believers is the first outward means for the attaining of salvation.!53 Calvin relates 
the church as an instrument here not to the kingdom but to the salvation of 
individuals who become its members.!54 He does this because he fails to make a 
clear distinction between the fellowship of believers in Jesus Christ mediated by the 
church on the one side, and on the other side the significatory relation of the church 
to the kingdom of God which again the work of Christ and the Spirit serves. 


The WCC Assembly at Uppsala in 1968 spoke of the church as the 
sign of the future unity of humanity.!55 An echo of the description of the 
church at Vatican II has rightly been detected here. But what we have is 
also an expansion of traditional Protestant statements about the church 
with a view to including in the concept the church’s relation to the 
world.156 As compared with the Vatican II statement, however, this As- 
sembly statement lacks the perspective of unity with God as a basis for 
our own unity with one another. Hence in the Assembly statements the 
missionary impulse to propagate faith in the God revealed in Jesus Christ 
is less prominent than a purely ethical interest in promoting a unity of 
humanity that is as just and tolerable as possible,!57 quite apart from any 
question of religious unity as a basis of social harmony. The secular 
ecumenical efforts to set up a just order of human society without regard 
for religious differences between people and their cultures may well be 


153. Inst. (1559) 4.1.4 (CR, 30, 748-49); cf. the 1539 ed. (CR, 29, 539, n. 3), and 
on this Ganoczy, Ecclesia, pp. 149ff., esp. 152 on the church as mother, where he says that 
the church’s motherhood goes with its institution as a means of salvation and sanctification. 
In Luther’s Large Catechism, too, the church is a “means” that God uses to give us a share 
in salvation (BSLK, 654, 53), and in this connection we also find the idea of the church as 
the mother of believers (655, 4-5). 

154. Ganoczy, Ecclesia, p. 160. 

155. Cf. the official report, The Uppsala Report 1968, ed. N. Goodall (Geneva, 1968). 

156. In Reformation theology this was not a function of the concept of the church 
but of the doctrine of God’s two kingdoms or governments in his ruling of the world. On 
the development of the theme of church and world unity by the WCC see G. Miiller- 
Fahrenholz, Einheit in der Welt von heute: Zum Thema Einheit der Kirchen — Einheit der 
Menschheit (1978). 

157. Ibid., p. 75. This emphasis might be seen already in the text of the Bristol 
Faith and Order Conference of 1967 (pp. 44-45), while the problems in this tendency were 
rightly stressed at Lyons in 1971 by J. Meyendorff and became the theme of a vigorous 
debate (pp. 55, 67ff.), though with no corresponding change in the handling of the project 
by Faith and Order. Only in the latest phase of the study, after many failed drafts, was the 
secular ecumenical tendency overcome by starting the study with Jesus’ proclamation of 
the kingdom of God and the church’s function relative to its future (Church and World: 
The Unity of the Church and the Renewal of Human Community: A Faith and Order Study 
Document, Faith and Order Paper no. 151 {Geneva, 1990}). 
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plausible to the spirit of modern political secularism, but they stand in 
antithesis to the biblical expectation of the reign of God that found early 
expression in the prophetic picture of the peoples’ pilgrimage to Zion 
(Mic. 4:1-4; Isa. 2:2-4), where by turning to the one God the peoples are 
able to settle their disputes. 

Similar problems arise through the one-sided stressing of the in- 
strumental function of the church relative to the fellowship of the rule of 
God that finds representation in the church in the form of a sign. It is 
true indeed that the future of God’s reign and its breaking into the lives 
of individuals and the fellowship of the church has revolutionary impli- 
cations.}58 Nevertheless, the church cannot transform the world into the 
kingdom of God. If in its relation to Jesus Christ the church is the sign 
and tool of the kingdom, this does not mean that by means of it Christ 
and the Spirit hasten the actualizing of the kingdom in world history or, 
explicitly and more intensively, in the church’s own sphere.!59 The king- 
dom comes only from God himself. Only in faith and for faith is its future 
present now in a way that is already liberating, and hence only for in- 
dividuals who allow themselves to be grasped by faith. The kingdom does 
not come in a toilsome process of liberation by which the world takes up 
the kingdom into itself and thus can find a happy ending.!©° The church 
as the body of Christ is only a sign of future fellowship in God’s kingdom, 
and it is an instrument on behalf of our unity with God and one another 
only by means of its function as a sign — not by setting up the kingdom, 
not as an instrument by means of which the kingdom will become a reality 
in human history.!® In its function as a sign of God’s kingdom the church 
differs from the political order and from its different form of relation to 
the future of the divine rule. 


158. Boff, Kirche, pp. 530ff., esp. 532, where he says that so long as the church must 
proclaim God’s kingdom it proclaims a permanent revolution, i.e., nonconformity with the 
status quo because this is not the kingdom of God, not the eliminating of every form of 
alienation, not the deliverance that faith longingly seeks for all reality. 

159. L. Boff, Church, Charis, and Power (New York, 1985), pp. 25-26. 

160. Ibid., pp. 16-17. 

161. L. Boff, Ecclesiogenesis: The Base Communities Reinvent the Church (Mary- 
knoll, N.Y., 1986), p. 26. Boff also says here that publicly and officially the church actualizes 
the plan by which God will lead all humanity into the one fellowship. 
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c. The Church and the Political Order in the Light of God’s Lordship 


The political order of society, not just the church, stands in a constitutive 
relation to the theme of God’s lordship and the future of his kingdom. 
This is true in general, not merely for one or another form of political 
order, and above all not especially for the form that the political order has 
taken in connection with a cultural tradition that bears the imprint of 
faith in the God of the Bible and Christianity. The relation to God’s 
kingdom is established by the task of achieving an order of justice and 
peace in social life. The kingdom will bring the definitive actualization of 
an order of justice and peace in the fellowship of humanity. In its worse 
as well as its better forms the political order always has the task of estab- 
lishing a state of justice and peace. Hence it always stands related to God’s 
kingdom even where the order itself and those in power in the state are 
not aware of this or do not want to be aware of it.!62 This does not mean 
that there is agreement between the specific political and legal orders of 
human society and the righteous will of God. The hope of the future of 
God’s lordship has its origin in the experience that no existing constitu- 
tional or judicial order does full justice to the task of establishing social 
justice and peace. The relation to the kingdom lies only in the task, not 
in the way it is executed. 

So at least the Christian judgment on the situation runs. Things 
seem different when we look at the cultural history of humanity. All 
ancient cultures regarded their political and legal ordering of society as 
founded by their gods and given validity by them.!63 Their systems of 
government had a theocratic character. Their kings represented on earth 
the deity’s own rule. In most of these cultures, then, the political and 
judicial order of society was closely related to the order of the cosmos, 
and the task of political government, as also of the public cultus, was to 
keep social life in harmony with this cosmic order. Hence these cultures 


162. This more or less broken relation of political government to the future of 
God’s kingdom in the function of ensuring justice and peace is the basis of the apostle’s 
injunction that Christians must be subject to the political authorities (Rom. 13:1ff.), even 
though concretely the authority be that of a pagan empire. On this cf. U. Wilckens, Der 
Brief an die Romer, 3 vols., EKK (Zurich/Neukirchen, 1978-82), III, 32ff., 38ff., and in later 
history, 43-66. 

163. Cf. the conclusion of E. Voegelin, The New Science of Politics (Chicago, 1952), 
p. 54. On the anthropological interpretation of this representative function of political 
government and the problems bound up with its secularized form see my Anthropology in 
Theological Perspective (Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 463ff. 
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viewed the divine lordship as a fully present reality even if there was need 
of periodic renewal in keeping with nature’s yearly cycle. The basis lies in 
the primeval event of which myth tells, though the divine lordship has 
also to be constantly asserted against both external foes and inner ten- 
dencies toward the dissolving of the legal order. 

Under the monarchy Israel seems to have had similar ideas of God’s 
lordship and its relation to the political order. This was particularly true 
in the case of Jerusalem. At the latest with the transition to the founding 
of its own state Israel must have transferred to Israel’s God the link it 
inherited from Canaanite religion between the political and judicial order 
on the one side, and the cosmic order on the other, that rested on belief 
in the kingship of the leading gods.!64 In the process it replaced the 
cosmological myth by a depiction of God’s rule from eternity over the 
cosmos.!65 It also related the social aspect of God’s lordship to the con- 
quering of alien peoples in its own history and especially to its experiences 
of its own election by God and the conquest of the land that he had given 
it.166 Yet as in other ancient cultures, so also in Israel, the king was the 
earthly representative of the divine lordship (Ps. 2:7; cf. 2 Sam. 7:14). This 
did not alter the fact that God was still Israel’s true king.!67 Isaiah saw 
Yahweh enthroned as king in the vision at his call.!68 But again that did 
not prevent Isaiah from regarding David’s successor as the earthly repre- 
sentative of God’s kingly rule. We find this particularly expressed in the 
messianic prophecy of 9:1ff.; cf. L1:1ff- 

With the overthrow of the Davidic monarchy in Jerusalem 
Jeremiah saw the function of the earthly representation of Yahweh’s rule 
pass to the conqueror, the Babylonian king Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 44:30). 
Deutero-Isaiah then proclaimed the Persian king Cyrus to be the coming 
new representative of Yahweh’s world dominion on earth,!© while in 
Deuteronomy the establishment of human monarchy by the people of 


164, Jeremias, Kénigtum Gottes, p. 13. 

165. Ibid., pp. 15-50, esp. on Pss. 93 and 29. 

166. Ps, 48:3; 68:7ff.; esp. Deut. 33:5; also Exod. 15:1-18. Cf. Jeremias, ibid., pp. 
50-106, esp. 55-56; also my own discussion in Systematic Theology, I, 394. 

167. Cf. the address “my king” in Ps. 74:12. 

168. Isa. 6:1ff, esp. v. 5; cf. 33:17f£; Mic. 4:7. 

169. For a historical interpretation of these texts in sequence cf. K. Baltzer, “Das 
Ende des Staates Juda und die Messias-Frage,” in Studien zur Theologie der alttestamentlichen 
Uberlieferungen: G. von Rad zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. R. Rendtorff and K. Koch (1961), pp. 
33-43; also Koch’s “Spatisraelitisches Geschichtsdenken am Beispiel des Buches Daniel,” 
Historische Zeitschrift 193 (1961) 1-32. 
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Israel was seen to be an offense against the sole lordship of God over his 
people.!70 The way was thus prepared for the critical turn against the rule 
of world empires that we find in Dan. 2:31-45. In the long run neither 
the Babylonian nor the Persian Empire, much less the divided empire of 
the successors of Alexander, could fulfill the function of earthly represen- 
tation of the divine government by establishing justice and peace.!7! Faith 
in God’s righteousness had thus to nurture expectation of a future king- 
dom in which God himself would come to rule (Dan. 2:44-45) and which 
would bear human features in contrast to the wild beast character of the 
kingdoms that arose out of the ocean of chaos (7:13-14).!72 

Unlike other ancient Near Eastern cultures, that of postexilic Israel 
had no political authority in the form of human monarchy representing 
God’s world rule. The Jewish people confessed the sole kingship of God 
and sought to observe his righteous will in the traditional form of the 
Mosaic law. The manifestation of God’s kingly dominion over the nations, 
however, had to be put in the future of eschatological hope now that Israel 
had been handed over to the shifting rule of world empires. For the 
Christian church, in contrast, the inbreaking of this future through the 
work and history of Jesus was the basis of its existence. The future of 
God’s kingdom as it had come already in the person of Jesus had burst 
through the boundaries of Jewish tradition, which now was still significant 
for the church only as a promise of the fulfillment that had arrived in 
Jesus. The inbreaking of God’s future relativized the human ruling orders 
but did not yet replace them by the definitive actualizing of justice and 
peace for which Christians as well as the Jewish people hoped with the 
consummating of the divine rule. The Christian community hoped for 
this consummation only in connection with the return of Christ. Like the 
inbreaking of God’s dominion with the work and history of Jesus, the 
consummation, too, would come only from God himself. Hence the 
church exists only as an anticipatory sign of the future of the reign of 


170. Judg. 8:23; 1 Sam. 8:7; 12:12. According to H.-J. Kraus, Die Kénigsherrschaft 
Gottes im AT (1951), p. 104, Deutero-Isaiah was already looking back beyond the Davidic 
monarchy and its history to earlier traditions confessing the direct kingly rule of Yahweh. 

171, But in connection with Ps. 99:4 cf. Jeremias, Kénigtum Gottes, pp. 117ff., and 
also the criticism of national gods in Ps. 82:2ff. 

172. Koch, Historische Zeitschrift 193 (1961) 1-32, esp. 23-24, has made the prob- 
able suggestion that in analogy to the beast-kingdoms arising out of the ocean of chaos in 
Dan. 7:3ff. the appearance of the Son of Man in 7:13 characterizes the nature of the last of 
the kingdoms. Cf my Basic Questions in Theology, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1970), I, 137ff., 
176-77. 
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God. As such it leaves space for the hope of the consummation of our 
social destiny in a fellowship marked by justice and peace!?3 that will do 
away with all the constitutional and judicial systems based on the rule of 
some over others. Already, too, it grants to individuals access to partici- 
pation in that final salvation. 

The sacramental participation in God’s reign in the celebration of 
the Supper of Jesus and in membership of the body of Christ has to do 
with the same problems of human life as the political and judicial ordering 
of human life in society. The sacramental fellowship of the church in 
celebrating the Eucharist even raises the claim that it already represents 
the fulfilled form of our human destiny. This means ipso facto, by the 
very existence of the church and in the living of its liturgical life, a chal- 
lenging of the claims of every political and judicial order, whether monar- 
chical, oligarchical, or democratic, to embody the form of social life that 
is ultimately in keeping with human destiny. Nevertheless, actualization 
of the fulfillment of the social destiny of humanity in the sacramental life 
of the church is only in the form of a sign, a sign centered in eucharistic 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. No matter how the significatory repre- 
sentation of God’s lordship in the church’s liturgy may shed its light on 
the lives of individual Christians and on the secular societies in which 
they live, the consummation of human fellowship in God’s kingdom that 
the sacramental sign of the Supper represents finds little actualization as 
yet in secular human relations. Were this not so, the church would not 
have to wait for the return of its Lord. It waits in full awareness how 
provisional it is itself relative to God’s lordship, a sign distinct from the 
thing signified even though the thing signified is present already in the 
form of the sign. 

Distinguishing church and state has thus become typical of the 
cultural tradition influenced by Christianity. This distinction has its basis 
in the awareness that the political and judicial order, which in all cases 
has to leave public affairs to authorized individuals, not to the general 
public, and which is thus characterized by the rule of some over others, 
does not embody the definitive form of our destiny as social beings, 
whereas access to this destiny that only God’s direct rule in human hearts 
actualizes is available already to every individual in the sacramental life 
of the church, but only in the form of a sign and of faith in the salvation 


173. Cf. my discussion in Human Nature, Election, and History (Philadelphia, 
1977), pp. 28ff. 
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that is promised in the sacramental sign. The distinction between the 
spiritual and the secular, and hence also the secularity of the political order 
and of the cultural shaping of life in the present world, has its basis, then, 
in the eschatological awareness of Christianity. There could hardly be any 
sense of it apart from this basis.!74 Comparison with the relation between 
religion and the political order in other cultures, e.g., Islamic or even 
Judaic, is not the only thing that shows this. Already for easily discernible 
reasons of principle the question what makes us human cannot be left 
solely to the caprice of human lifestyles, for public institutions (or sub- 
systems) of society like the state, the law, the economy, educational insti- 
tutions, the promotion of the arts, and systems of information and dis- 
course, so far as their concrete form is concerned, need a validation that, 
if not religious, can be achieved only by means of assumptions about 
human nature and its natural needs. The secularism of modern industrial 
societies has certainly arisen out of the distinction between the ultimate 
and the penultimate, between the church and secular culture, that is 
typical of cultural development under Christian influence, but it rests also 
on a radical transformation of this its origin. The distinction between the 
ultimate and the penultimate rests totally on the way the Christian faith 
understands reality, and this applies also to the secularity of constitutional 
orders and of all other spheres of life in this world. In comparison with 
the secularity of these spheres in the traditional Christian understanding, 
the understanding of society in modern secularism, which has more or 
less definitely emancipated itself from its Christian origins (and therefore 
from the differentiation and interrelating of the spiritual and the secular), 
is totally ideological. The ideological character of modern secularism rests 
on certain supposedly self-evident assumptions about human nature that 
regard the religious theme in life as in any case secondary.!75 Christianity 
must set itself in a new and basically critical relation to this ideologically 
characterized secularism. Christians and churches fall victim to an illusion 
if they view the secularism of modern society simply as a continuation of 
the limited autonomy and worldliness of the secular vis-a-vis the spiritual 
in the context of a culture that as a whole is under Christian influence. 
Such an attitude on the part of Christians and their churches would and 


174. On what follows cf. my Christianity in a Secularized World (New York, 1989), 
esp. pp. 41ff. 

175. The uncovering of the limitations in this view of the human, and the resto- 
ration of an awareness of the constitutive significance of the religious theme in human 
self-understanding in every sphere of life, is the subject of my investigations in Anthropology. 
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does show us that they are not yet fully conscious of the challenge of 
secularized modernity. Along with acceptance of this challenge, Chris- 
tianity must take up into the Christian understanding of the secularity of 
modern life (in the difference between the ultimate and the penultimate, 
the spiritual and the secular) the elements of truly secular humanity in 
the awareness of our finitude as we see these in modern social and cultural 
life. Christians must not let themselves be swept away by a clericalist 
reaction to modern secularism that would subject the rational autonomy 
of individuals and of social institutions to claims to clerical dominion. 
Instead, Christians and their churches must act as advocates of our ratio- 
nal autonomy in awareness of our own finitude and hence also of the 
divine mystery that constitutes our finite existence. 

In all cases the church acts counter to the legal order of the state, 
and to the public culture that develops within it, by its mere existence, 
and, indeed, in its liturgical life, as a sign of our destiny in the future of 
the kingdom of God that relativizes the order of this world. From this 
source it may be possible to have an effect on individual and also on public 
life, at times even to the point of renewing the distinction and interrelation 
of the spiritual and secular that characterize the cultural impact of Chris- 
tianity. Nevertheless, it cannot be the task of Christians or churches basi- 
cally to bridge the distinction between the spiritual and the secular by 
laying claim to a political actualizing of Christian freedom and an achieve- 
ment of the kingdom of God in the social life of humanity. 


In the secular actualizing of the principle of freedom advanced by the Reforma- 
tion, Hegel perceived the task of the modern age in world history, arguing that 
with the Reformation the new and final banner was raised around which to gather 
the nations, the flag of the free spirit that is in the truth, and only in the truth, 
on its own. Since then, he thought, to our own time the age has had and has no 
other work to do except to inject this principle into the world, but in such a way 
that it still has to achieve the form of freedom, of universality.!76 For Hegel in 
principle, then, religion and the state are in harmony after the Reformation, for 
both have the same business. The true reconciliation of the world with religion 
is now at hand.!77 In distinction from Kant, Hegel believed that in the history of 
the modern epoch starting with the Reformation the distinction between church 
and state was destined to be overcome. R. Rothe in particular adopted this view 


176. G. W. E Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of World History, Part IV, § 3. 
177. Ibid. We can thus see why Hegel had no systematic place for the distinction 
between church and state in his Philosophy of Law. 
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in theology.!78 Its repercussions persisted by way of Ernst Troeltsch to our own 
time with the thought that for our present-day world of culture the manifestation 
of the Absolute may be found in the concept of personality or in human rights.!79 
Such views might well have had some plausibility on the soil of territorial church 
government so long as the state regarded itself officially as based on Christianity 
and its cultural implications. But since 1918 that has not been the case even in 
Germany, and the concept and application of human rights in the secularized 
state that has cut itself from its Christian roots can no longer be regarded without 
further ado as an expression of the Christian spirit. Where human rights still fulfill 
their function as protective rights that transcend all present orders and flow from 
our human destiny, resisting the totalitarian claims of the state, they themselves 
bear witness to the provisional nature of every given constitutional order, even 
though this order may seek to validate itself by an appeal to human rights. For 
such orders, even with democratic legitimation, are still orders of human govern- 
ment and express a regulating of the rule of some over others. The result is that 
there are concrete limits set for the justice that may be achieved, or is achieved, 
on this basis. Human rights precisely are a reminder that the legal order of state 
neither is nor can be an actualizing of the righteousness of God’s kingdom. For 
this reason the notion of liberation theology illustrated above from Leonardo Boff 
(see n. 127), namely, that church-incited revolutionary action can actualize the 
righteousness of God’s kingdom even in social practice, is an illusion. Such ideas 
prevent us from taking into sober account the perversion of human nature in this 
fallen world and the fact that God’s kingdom comes only from God himself, not 
by human hands. Where there is crying injustice to be righted, where it is a matter 
of respect for human rights and improving the established order, Christians and 
their churches should certainly not keep silence. But all such reforms will come 
within the confines of the provisional nature of our human orders and cannot 
establish the full and final righteousness of the reign of God. If we may adapt the 
words quoted from Hegel, it is especially true of the secularist state that under 
the banner of the free spirit people are indeed on their own, but for that reason 
are not yet on their own in the truth. 


178. R. Rothe, Theologische Ethik, V, 2nd ed. (1871), § 1168, pp. 397-98, Rothe 
appealed directly not to Hegel but to Fichte, to whom he traced back the origin of the 
thought that the Reformation annihilated the church in the true sense (399 n.). On Rothe 
cf. H.-J. Birkner, Spekulation und Heilsgeschichte: Die Geschichtsauffassung Richard Rothes 
(1959), pp. 100-101. 

179. E. Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Church, 2 vols. (New York, 
1931), II, 1010. On this see T. Rendtorff, Theologie in der Moderne: Uber Religion im Prozess 
der Aufklarung (1991), pp. 102-3, esp. also 104ff. On the link between the idea of personality 
and human rights see Troeltsch’s later work Naturrecht und Humanitat in der Weltpolitik. 
Materially cf. also my own essay, “Christliche Wurzeln des Gedankens der Menschenwiirde,” 
Menschenrechte und kulturelle Identitat, ed. W. Kerber (1991), pp. 61ff. 
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With its liturgical life the church here in the midst of this perish- 
ing world is a sign and pointer to the fact that we are finally destined 
for a reconciled fellowship in God’s kingdom, reconciled to God and on 
this basis reconciled also in our dealings with one another. From the 
existence of Christians and the church there can and should flow forth 
reconciling effects for human life in society already in this world. Yet in 
view of the future of Christ’s return that is still ahead, Christian faith 
always retains awareness that all human ordering of social life in this 
world is provisional, far distant from the definitive actualizing of God’s 
kingdom by God himself. That there is this great difference is the reason 
why the church has to exist as a special society alongside the state, even 
though the theme of the political order has in fact the content that will 
find definitive fulfillment in God’s kingdom, i.e., human life together in 
justice and peace. The existence of the church as a special fellowship 
demonstrates the ongoing brokenness of every actualization of our social 
destiny in the form of an order of state. By its difference from the state 
the church not least of all helps to humanize the political order itself in 
its relation to individual citizens, because the church’s existence unceas- 
ingly reminds the state of the difference between its own order and the 
definitive actualizing of our social destiny, thereby limiting its claims on 
individuals. This is true whether or not the state recognizes this differ- 
ence and its function. The only point is that in the latter case the sign 
will have to express itself in another way, in that of the church’s funda- 
mental criticism of the self-understanding that characterizes the state 
and its constitutional order. 


Materially these deliberations touch on the theme that Lutheran theology dis- 
cusses as that of the distinction and interrelation of the two kingdoms or govern- 
ments by which God acts.!89 But they differ from the usual treatment of the theme 
by regarding the institutional separation of the spiritual and secular spheres as a 
specific feature in the history of Christian culture and its cultural influence. We 
cannot assume at once that in other cultures, e.g., that of Islam, there is secular 
government along the same Christian lines of separation of church and state. The 
fact of political order arises at a certain stage in social development and then 
affects social history in general, and we might also very generally regard it as an 
expression of the divine will for preservation. Yet other cultures give the relation 


180. On the way Luther developed the theme, cf. H.-J. Ganssler, Evangelium und 
weltliches Schwert: Hintergrund, Entstehungsgeschichte und Anlass von Luthers Scheidung 
zweier Reiche oder Regimene (1983); for some recent interpretations cf. pp. 138ff. 
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to religion as their basis a different form from that developed in the history of 
Christianity.!8} A confrontation between episcopal authority and civil ruler 
marked the Byzantine Empire. This had no predecessor in the institutions of the 
pre-Christian Roman Empire. A parallel in the Middle Ages in the West was the 
distinction between secular and spiritual power in the life of Christendom, and 
at the Reformation the two-kingdoms doctrine continued this way of looking at 
things. But with this distinction between God’s two governments there was not 
enough awareness in secular government that the distinction had developed only 
on the soil of Christianity and was linked to specific Christian presuppositions, 
namely, to the eschatological awareness of Christians and its constitutive signifi- 
cance for the concept of the church. !82 


Something in law as well corresponds to the difference between 
church and state, for the political order is essentially a legal order. The 
relativizing of the state as a provisional order of human society thus 
includes a similar approach to the judicial order. Yet an unrestricted 
actualizing of right and righteousness is precisely the content of the hope 
of the divine lordship that is already represented in sign in the church’s 
worship. From the Christian standpoint, then, the legal ordering of the 
state has only provisional significance!®> because it is evaluated in es- 
chatological terms of the righteous will of God and its daim on human 
beings and their social life. This view of things has found expression in 
the distinction between law and gospel, but in a form that is linked to 
the emancipating of Christian eschatological awareness from the Jewish 
form of relating law and religion. This complex subject demands special 
and thorough discussion in view of its importance for a Christian self- 
understanding and with reference to the way it has been understood in 
Christian history. 


181. See my Anthropology, pp. 473ff., on the origin of the state in cultural history; 
see pp. 456ff. for the notes on E. R. Service et al. 

182. On this see my “Luthers Lehre von den zwei Reichen und ihre Stellung in 
der Geschichte der christlichen Rechtsidee,” in Gottesreich und Menschenreich: Ihr Span- 
nungsverhdltnis in der Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. A. Hertz et al. (1971), pp. 73-96, esp. 
86ff. 

183. Cf. the distinction between the moral and the legal in Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason (London, 1882), pp. 129-30, and its basic significance for Kant’s distinction 
between church and state, Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone, pp. 93ff. 
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§ 3. The Law and the Gospel 


In the history of ancient cultures and peoples the order of law as well as 
that of government has enjoyed a particularly close relation to religion. 194 
It is true that in the principle of reciprocity law has an anthropological 
root that is independent of religion, yet observing this principle in in- 
dividual conduct needs the authority of deity as the protector of law and 
the guarantee that infractions will be avenged. Giving concrete shape to 
the principle in specific situations of social interaction in the form of 
custom and legislation, along with codification of law by kings or specially 
appointed lawgivers, !85 also demands an appeal to divine authority, divine 
origin, or special divine commission and inspiration. 

Divine authorization of the judicial as well as the political order 
often stands related to the thesis that both correspond to the cosmic order. 
We find this thought in Israel as well (Ps. 19; 119:64, 89ff.). It lives on in 
the later Judaic equation of the torah with the divine wisdom (cf. Sir. 
24:23ff.), which is also viewed as the origin and mediator of the divine 
creation of the world. But appeal to agreement with the cosmic order 
forms no part of the origins of the law of God in Israel. Instead the original 
validation of the Judaic conviction that law is God’s law comes by way of 
traditions regarding Israel’s election or Yahweh’s right to possession of 
Israel on the basis of the exodus from Egypt (Deut. 4:37-40) and gift of 
the land. Only when King Josiah of Judah promulgated Deuteronomy in 
621 B.C. did broad areas of life in Israel come under comprehensive reg- 
ulation.186 Yet this was not, as in Babylon, by direct authorization of the 
king by God but in the form of an account of the divine legislation revealed 
to Moses and mediated by him.!87 In a later revised version, using a term 


184. I entered into the lively modern debate about this matter in my article 
“Christliche Rechtsbegriindung,” in Handbuch der christlichen Ethik, Il, ed. A. Hertz et al. 
(1978), 323-38, esp. in the section of law and religion, 327-32. See also my remarks in 
Anthropology, pp. 462ff. 

185. For examples of specific applications see W. Pannenberg and A. Kaufmann, 
“Gesetz und Evangelium,” SBAW, 1986/2, 5-6 (refers to the Sumerian kings Urnammu and 
Lipit-Ishtar, also Hammurabi of Babylon). We find specially appointed legislators not only 
in Israel in the person of Moses but also in Greek traditions about the work of lawgivers 
like Solon of Athens and less legendary figures like Minos of Crete and Lycurgus of Sparta. 
Though there are differences between lawgivers in Israel and Greece, a common feature is 
that neither case involves kings. 

186. K. Koch, “Gesetz I,” TRE, XII (1984), 40-52, esp. 47. 

187. Hence what Koch (ibid., p. 45) says about the preexilic book of the covenant 
in Exod. 20:22-23, 33 applies to Deuteronomy as well, namely, that this relating to the Sinai 
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taken from the priestly cultus, Deureronomy came to be described as “this 
torah” (1:5; cf. 4:44),!88 a term that the postexilic period then extended 
to the whole Pentateuch. In the process later rulings of various kinds and 
forms, along with collections of such statutes, were traced back to what 
happened at Sinai as thus coming from Moses with divine validation as 
God’s own directions.189 

Once that happened the legal rulings could no longer be revised 
or replaced by others but had simply to be expounded. Although in- 
dividual rulings and the things regulated by them had their origin in 
specific historical situations and were thus conditioned by specific factors, 
they could not themselves be changed or set aside as situations changed 
because they were seen as part of the divine law proclaimed once and for 
all by God at Sinai. Thus not only had the number of commands that had 
to be observed increased, but so too had the need to apply them to actual 
circumstances. The legal tradition of Israel, thus frozen by traditionalist 
hardening, became in the form of the torah a special feature in the national 
tradition of the people of Israel instead of representing a universal expres- 
sion of the righteous will of the one God for all people. 

In relation to this fact we see for the first time the full significance 
of the new basis that divine law received in the message of Jesus as it found 
fulfillment in terms of the eschatological future of God and its inbreaking 
with this message.!9° As we showed in chapter 10,19! Jesus’ interpretation 
of God’s legal demand on men and women differed from other Jewish 
views less by its content, focused on Jove of God and neighbor, than on 
the basis that he offered for this content by not arguing from the authority 
of the legal tradition, although he too could remind his hearers of this 
tradition. Instead, he based his statements on the claim of God’s future 
on us and on the inbreaking of this future in his own coming. Thus he 
freed the core of OT divine law, as we also see it here and there in other 


covenant as the basic fact in salvation history means that both legislation and legal practice 
will be directly linked not to any deity, as in Mesopotamia, but to the supreme deity, with 
no intervention by kings. 

188. Koch, ibid., p. 47. Already in the 8th century Hosea had used the term torah, 
originally a cultic ruling by the priest on what was clean or unclean (Lev. 14:57; cf. Jer. 
18:18), for individual divine directions of a legal content. It thus became a term for God’s 
comprehensive ordering of life with a host of individual prescriptions. 

189. Cf. Handbuch der christlichen Ethik, U1, 332. 

190. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 332ff. 

191. On the ambivalence of Paul's saying that Christ is the end of the law see 
Wilckens, Romer, Il, 221ff. 
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Jewish interpretations of the torah, from the crust of individual rulings 
to which past historical occasions had given rise. In the process, too, he 
opened up possibilities of discovering the universally valid content of the 
law of God that had been given to the Jews. Before, alongside, and after 
Jesus Hellenistic Judaism had also been concerned to advance this claim 
of the Jewish legal tradition to universal human relevance as contrasted 
with what seemed to be its specific validity only for the Jewish people, but 
always on the premise of divine authority for the legal tradition in all its 
individual rulings. Jesus’ exposition liberated acknowledgment of God’s 
legal demand from this external authority of tradition, and in the light of 
God’s raising again of Jesus the Jewish rejection of Jesus for the sake of 
traditional law constituted for Christians the final break with the authority 
of the legal tradition, even if it was left for Paul to make this implication 
wholly clear (Gal. 3:13). 

For Christians, then, the gospel brought release from the authority 
of the law. But what did this release really mean? Was the law at an end 
only as a way of salvation, not as an expression of God’s righteous will in 
Jesus Christ (Rom. 10:4)? Was the gospel itself to be understood as the 
new law abrogating the torah, or does it have a very different function, 
and if so where does the righteous will of God find ongoing expression? 
These are questions that have still not been settled in the history of 
Christian theology. Hence if we are to understand the way in which the 
gospel of Jesus has given universal human relevance to the Jewish legal 
tradition, and the apostolic message of Christ has brought release from 
its authority, it is essential that we set forth plainly at least the main phases 
in the history of the exposition of the relation between law and gospel in 
Christian thought: the Pauline view, the patristic and medieval interpreta- 
tion of the gospel as new law (nova lex), and the Reformation doctrine of 
law and gospel. In so doing we must recognize the differences in the last 
two understandings of Pauline ambivalences, present also in Paul himself, 
and the unsolved problems that still call for further development. To do 
this is essential if we are really to lay hold afresh of the issue under 
discussion. In the process it will prove helpful to distinguish the concept 
of law from that of the law in the Jewish sense of a legal tradition that 
goes back to divine revelation and sees there authorization for the resul- 
tant rulings. The findings will lead us back to the difference but also to 
the mutual relation between the gospel and the legal order (including the 
political) as the root of the distinction between church and state that 
characterizes Christianity in its history. 
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a. Paul’s Understanding of the Law in Terms of Salvation History 


The Reformation way of distinguishing between law and gospel, described 
by Luther as “the supreme art in Christianity” (WA, 36, 9, 28-29), rested 
on Paul. But Harnack has already maintained that nowhere did Paul 
expressly relate the terms or set them in antithesis.!92 Paul contrasted the 
law with faith (Rom. 3:21 ff; 4:13ff; 10:5) or grace (6:14-15) or the Spirit 
(7:6; cf. 8:2) but never with the gospel, although the message of faith (akoés 
pisteds) which, as the source of the Spirit, Gal. 3:2 sets in opposition to 
the “works of the law,” is materially identical with the gospel. Paul here 
places the accent not on the form of the message but on the new reality 
of faith, grace, and the Spirit that does away with the law and its works. 
In the only other passage in which Paul in a broader context links the two 
terms (1 Cor. 9:20-23), he states that the proclamation of the gospel is 
above all dispute about the law, which moves on a different level. Only 
from the standpoint of a question that was not now that of the apostle 
Paul did the Reformers relate what he said about the gospel to what he 
said about the law in such a way as to oppose them to one another as 
different forms of address to us. They viewed the law as an expression of 
God’s demand in antithesis to the gospel as promise and pronouncement 
of the forgiveness of sins. In Paul, however, we have in the law on the one 
side, and faith in Christ on the other, two realities in salvation history that 
belong to two different epochs in what God does in history. The coming 
of Christ ended the epoch of law (Gal. 3:24-25; Rom. 10:4). 

In an important essay on the law Gerhard Ebeling emphasizes the 
impress of salvation history on Paul’s concept of the law, noting that the 
only master concept under which Paul could contrast and relate the law 
and the new reality of faith, grace, and Spirit that abrogates it is the 
covenant, his antithesis being that of the “old” covenant and the “new” 
(Gal. 4:24ff; 2 Cor. 3:6).193 As Paul sees it, the law is not the timelessly 
valid form of the divine will or of God’s demand on us. It is a “positive 
historical entity,” namely, OT law, or, in general, the whole OT viewed as 
law.!%4 It is no contradiction that he could also speak analogically of “the 


192. A. von Harnack, The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Three 
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law of the Spirit” in Rom. 8:2, “the law of faith” in 3:27, and “the law of 
Christ” in Gal. 6:2. Here we have “contrasts formulated ad hoc”! to 
express the fact that in Christ something else confronts the Mosaic law so 
that its validity is at an end. Even the fact that for Paul the demand on us 
expressed in the law is universal, so that (at least in individual cases)196 
non-Jews do what the law requires (Rom. 2:14), is no argument against 
the equation of Paul’s concept of the law with the historical entity of the 
OT law. That the Gentiles are “law for themselves” does not alter the fact 
that they do not have the law even if its works are written in their heart 
(Rom. 2:15).!97 Questions arise unmistakably at this point that go beyond 
the Pauline statements and thinking concerning the law. Nevertheless, the 
impress of salvation history on the apostle’s view of the law remains intact. 

For Paul the Mosaic law reached an end in Christ (Rom. 10:4). 
The word telos here can also be taken to mean that Christ is called the 
goal toward which the law was directed in the providence of God. This 
idea may be present, too, but it does not rule out that with Christ’s 
coming the age of the law has ended. This, at least, is where the main 
accent lies.!98 Why did the law come to an end with Christ’s coming? 


the concept “tacitly assumes much wider dimensions” (p. 22) when we extend the work of 
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Because in Jesus Christ, namely, in his vicarious death for sin (3:25), God 
demonstrated his covenant righteousness, and we can respond only by 
faith, not by works of the law (3:22). Hence we are (now) righteous 
before God only by faith, not by works of the law (3:28; cf. Gal. 2:16). 
Those who reject faith in God’s action in Jesus Christ cannot profit from 
any works of the law because they refuse obedience to the righteousness 
of God, not responding to it, then, by what they themselves do (Rom. 
10:3). Only in this situation does clinging to the righteousness of works 
by which the Jewish people remains faithful to God’s covenant become 
a righteousness of one’s own in contrast to God’s covenant righteousness 
(ibid.).!99 For Christ’s vicarious death for sin has demonstrated this 
righteousness, so that we can now respond only by faith, being righteous 
before God, then, only by faith. 

To show that this righteousness by faith is not alien to the Jewish 
tradition Paul refers to the example of Abraham (Rom. 3:31), whose faith 
in the promise of God (Gen. 15:6) is reckoned to him as righteousness 
(Rom. 4:3; cf. Gal. 3:6). According to the witness of scripture faith in God 
is more important for our righteousness before God than works of the 
law. Abraham’s circumcision comes only later (Rom. 4:10ff.). For Paul, 
then, the true children of Abraham are those who live by faith (Gal. 2:7; 
cf. Rom. 4:16-17). 

Yet if Abraham was already righteous before God by faith and not 
by works corresponding to the law, why did God give the law at all with 
its promise that those who do it will live in it (Lev. 18:5)? Paul often quoted 
this promise that goes with the law (Gal. 3:11-12; Rom. 10:5), and he was 
well aware that it related righteousness before God to keeping the law 


199. Wilckens, Rémer, II, 220-21; and esp. Sanders, Paul, the Law, pp. 37ff. Cf. also 
Sanders, ibid., pp. 30ff., contra Bultmann, Theologie, pp. 260, 264, cf. 237£., who interprets 
in terms of Paul’s earlier criticism (Rom. 3:27, also vv. 17, 23) of boasting of self-righteous- 
ness by observing the law. In this criticism of Jewish boasting Sanders thinks more of the 
advantages of Jews as the covenant people. Cf. Sanders, ibid., p. 142, on Phil. 3:4; also his 
debate with Kasemann (pp. 155ff.), and Raisanen’s criticism of Bultmann’s understanding 
in terms of Jewish legal righteousness (Paul and the Law, pp. 169-77). On this matter cf. 
also Wilckens, Rémer, II, 215. This criticism relates also to Bornkamm’s understanding of 
Rom. 7:7-13, which finds a motif of sinful desire in self-justification through observance 
of the law, in zeal for one’s own righteousness (“Das Ende des Gesetzes”: Paulusstudien 
[1952], p. 55). Cf, too, the related observations of H. Hiibner, Law in Paul’s Thought 
(Edinburgh, 1984), pp. 72-73, 77-78. Hiibner’s discussion, building on Bultmann and 
Bornkamm, and focusing on legal righteousness as an expression of the self-boasting of 
human work righteousness, needs correction in the light of criticism by Sanders (Paul, the 
Law, pp. 32-33), Raisdnen, et al. 
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(Rom. 2:13). Did not God himself, then, give the law as a way to righ- 
teousness and life in opposition to the thesis of the righteousness of faith? 
Paul did not give to this question the answer that a modern understanding 
of the OT and Jewish belief might suggest, that the law is not the ground 
of righteousness before God but serves to keep members of God’s people 
in the relation of fellowship with God that rests on God’s covenant.200 
The basis of the authority of the law itself in God’s covenant with Israel 
may be regarded as in full continuity with Abraham’s righteousness of 
faith. If Paul could say of Abraham that he received circumcision as a seal 
of the righteousness of faith (Rom. 4:11), why could he not view the whole 
law and its observance by members of God’s people as a seal of their 
acceptance of the covenant by faith? 

We can answer this question only if we note that in the days of 
primitive Christianity, as already in the message of Ezek. 18:1ff. and from 
the time of the exile, individual participation in the salvation of fellow- 
ship with God did not come with the fact of belonging to the people of 
God but depended on individual response to the demands of the torah. 
Thus for Jewish sects like the one at Qumran and the Essenes, as well as 
John the Baptist, most of the members of God’s people had fallen into 
sin, so that only a remnant could be gathered as the saved community, 
which individuals must join; or else by an act of conversion, as at John’s 
baptism, they must seek to escape future judgment and attain to hope 
of participation in the salvation of the divine reign. Only in the light of 
this situation2°! can we understand perhaps why Paul did not view the 
divine giving of the law to God’s people as a confirming and sealing of 
the people in covenant fellowship with God along the lines of Abraham’s 
righteousness of faith. At any rate, he did set forth the righteousness of 
faith as an alternative to the legal righteousness of his people (Gal. 2:16; 
Rom. 4:14; 10:3-10), because of the refusal to place faith in the new act 
of God in Jesus Christ. Here lay the starting point of Paul’s whole 
criticism of the law.202 


200. See G. von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 2 vols. (New York, 1962-65), I, 
190-203, 193ff. 

201. On this cf. J. Becker, Johannes der Téufer und Jesus von Nazareth (1972). 

202. Sanders, Paul, the Law, pp. 68-69, 138; also his Paul and Palestinian Judaism: 
A Comparison of Patterns of Religion (Philadelphia, 1977), pp. 442-47, in debate with 
Bultmann et al.: “The solution as preceding the problem.” Raisdnen, Paul and the Law, p. 23, 
also agrees with Sanders relative to Paul’s description of our situation under the law: “The 
solution is for Paul clearer than the problem” (cf. also p. 108). 
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Paul, however, was not content merely to refer to the new situation 
based on God’s reconciling act in Jesus Christ, so that from now on what 
is demanded for righteousness before God is faith in the message about 
Christ, not just keeping the law as a sign of covenant faithfulness. Instead, 
he contested the idea that by the law and keeping its commands we may 
be righteous before God and participate in the promised life. By the works 
of the law no one will be righteous before God (Gal. 2:16; Rom. 3:20). 
The decisive point is that no one at any time will keep the law in every 
part (Gal. 3:10). This does not have to mean that we cannot keep the 
individual statutes.2°3 Nevertheless, we cannot attain to the promise of 
life that is linked to them by fulfilling the law. Where there was this 
attainment, it took place, as already in Abraham’s case, by faith. The figure 
of Abraham proves conclusively that for Paul this was true even for the 
days before the coming of Jesus Christ. For this figure showed him clearly 
that righteousness before God may be attained not only after the coming 
of the Messiah but always already by faith, not by works of the law. Yet 
from the time of Abraham this faith has always related already to the 
future coming action of God in Christ from which the apostolic message 
derives, for the promise given to Abraham bore reference already to Jesus 
Christ (Gal. 3:16) and the related blessing was fulfilled in him (3:8). 

Here lies the explanation of the sharpness of the question that Paul 
saw facing him, namely, why the law was given with the related promise 
of life. Paul followed different approaches in answering this question, and 


203. In discussing Gal. 3:10-12 Sanders (Paul, the Law, pp. 20ff.) does not agree 
with the view of most exegetes that for Paul it is not possible to keep the law (pp. 22-23). 
Important here is the uninhibited way in which in Phil. 3:6 Paul could speak of his own 
fulfilling of the law as a Jew (p. 23). Hiibner, however, finds in Gal. 3:10 a reference to 
universal sinfulness since according to Deut. 27:26 all are under the curse of the law who 
do not meet “all” its demands (“Gal. 3:10 und die Herkunft des Paulus,” KuD 19 [1973] 
215-31, esp. 218). Sanders replied that in rabbinic and other Jewish writings it is a com- 
monplace “that everyone, at some time or other, commits a sin” (Paul, the Law, p. 24), but 
this does not mean that we must doubt whether observance of the law is possible. For 
transgressions there were the way of penitence and the use of the possibilities of expiation 
that the law offered (p. 28). Raisanen voted against Sanders in this matter because he 
thought that Gal. 3:10, also 5:3, taught at least the impossibility of keeping the whole law 
in all its demands, and Rom. 3:20 confirmed this as a summary of the whole preceding 
section (Paul and the Law, pp. 95-96). Raisénen admitted, however, that either total obser- 
vance of all individual demands or total failure would be an exaggerated interpretation of 
the Jewish view of obedience to the law (ibid.), and he had to agree that what Paul said 
about the actual keeping of the law by Gentiles (Rom. 2:27) and his own observance (Phil. 
3:6) stood in irreconcilable contradiction with his basic thesis that it is not possible to keep 
the law. 
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these involve tensions and even perhaps contradictions rather than full 
agreement.204 

According to Gal. 3:19 the law was not given directly by God 
himself but by means of angels. In this way Paul surely means to weaken 
its authority. The law is not the direct, unchangeable, definitive expression 
of the will of God. Yet does this rule out a direct derivation of the law 
from God? Could the angels who took part in the giving of the law 
have been demons?? In spite of the idea of the mediation of angels in 
the giving of the law, a notion that we find, even with a different accent, 
in Jewish texts as well, it is still possible to think of God as the source of 
the law,2°7 although in Paul not, of course, in such a way that the law is 
the final and permanent form of his will. For according to Gal. 3:19 the 
law was given from the very first only for a limited time.2°8 From the very 
first God aimed at the coming of Christ and at the righteousness of faith 
that would be actualized by him (Gal. 3:24),209 

What purpose, then, did the revelation of the law serve? Gal. 3:19 
states that the law was given because of transgressions. But how are we to 
understand this? In order to guard against sin?2!9 If that was the purpose 


204. Cf. the relatively moderate judgment of Sanders (Paul, the Law, p. 81) after 
intensive discussion (pp. 70ff.), whereas Raisdnen finds contradictions everywhere (Paul 
and the Law, pp. 132-33, 152-53; cf. already pp. 1-15, 65, 69-70, 96, 103ff.), and Hiibner 
thinks he can solve the problem by attributing contradictions simply to a development of 
Paul’s thinking about the law between the statements in Galatians and those in Romans. 
Sanders argues that Paul is not a systematic thinker so far as individual sayings are concerned 
(Paul, the Law, pp. 144ff.), but as regards the essential content of his thinking he is coherent 
(pp. 147-48). 

205. So H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (1951), pp. 109, 118-19. But it is hard 
to see how “precisely hereby” a hidden identity of the historical law with the will of God 
revealed in Christ is maintained (p. 119). 

206. Hiibner, Law, pp. 27ff., but cf. Raisanen, Paul and the Law, pp. 131-32. 

207. Raisinen, Paul and the Law, p. 130; and for the participation of angels, pp. 
131 ff. 

208. Ibid., p. 132, contra Hiibner, Law, pp. 29-30; also Raisanen, Paul and the Law, 
pp. 153-54; and Sanders, Paul, the Law, pp. 67-68, contra Hiibner’s related thesis of a 
threefold intention in the revelation of the law. 

209. Sanders, Paul, the Law, p. 107, rightly sees here the point “which is most nearly 
consistent throughout Paul’s diverse discussions of the law.” Cf. also Sanders’s criticism of 
Hiibner’s development thesis (pp. 67-68) and the listing of basic points in common in what 
is said about the law in Galatians and Romans (pp. 148ff.). 

210. Schlier, Galater, p. 107, finds no support for this view in Paul. Nevertheless, 
when Gal. 3:24 depicts the function of the law with the help of the image of the custodian 
this thought is at least implied. Cf. Raisanen, Paul and the Law, p. 143, n. 84, in spite of his 
rejection (p. 140), which in fact rests on statements in Romans (esp. 5:20) that point in a 
different direction. 
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of the law, then at least for Paul it did not meet with success, and therefore 
God must have had some other intention for it. Was it meant to provoke 
transgressions??!! Gal. 3:19 does not say this. We find this thought rather 
in Rom. 4:15 and especially 5:20: The law intervened to multiply trans- 
gression.2!2 But one may object that these statements in Romans (also 
7:13) assume that sin was present already, so that the law did not first give 
rise to it.2!3 We cannot contest the fact that the law increased sin and gave 
effect to its link to death as its consequence.2!4 Romans stresses this much 
more strongly than Galatians, though the function of the law in Gal. 3:24 
as custodian of the prison of sin (3:22) undoubtedly includes the pris- 
oners’ captivity to the consequence of death. The link, however, is worked 
out expressly only in Romans. All the same, it is plain in both letters that 
for Paul the law holds sinners in captivity until Christ comes, for God has 
shut up all in disobedience in order to have mercy on all (Rom. 11:32; cf. 
Gal. 3:22-23). 

But is not the law linked to the promise of life (Gal. 3:12; Rom. 
10:5; cf. 7:10)? There has been found in Paul here a line of thinking that 
we cannot reconcile with the law’s function relative to sinners.215 God 
fulfilled the promise of life otherwise than by human works of the law, 
namely, by the sending Jesus Christ,2!6 to which, in the providence of 
God, the function of the law in salvation history is from the outset ulti- 
mately related (Gal. 3:21-22). Hence Paul can reject the objection that he 
was invalidating the law — not at all; he was instead setting it in force. 
But to what degree? As the promise of Christ. In the next chapter in 
Romans, then, he expounded the story of Abraham, which is told in the 
law itself, as the promising of Christ. Gal. 3:8 expresses the basic thought 
here when it says that because scripture foresaw that God would justify 


211. See Hiibner, Law, p. 27 (and p. 71); and Schlier, Galater, pp. 106-7, whose 
exegesis, however, refers back to sayings in Romans (5:20; 7:7ff., 13). 

212. Htibner stood the matter on its head by reading the causing of sin by the law 
into Gal. 3:19 and finding the idea of a weakening of this view in Romans, where the holy, 
just, and good law (Rom. 7:12) simply leads to a knowledge of sin (3:20), whereas the law 
provokes sin in Galatians. Hiibner had to take this view since it is decisive for his thesis of 
development from Galatians to Romans (Law, pp. 69ff., 78-79), and he weakened Rom. 
4:15 and 5:20 (pp. 79-81) in the process. The singular paraptoma, despite its plain reference 
to increasing, has to mean for him an increase only in awareness of acts of sin, not in the 
acts themselves (pp. 80-81). 

213. Wilckens, Romer, 1, 328-29. 

214. Ibid., pp. 318-19, on Rom. 4:15. Cf. 7:10 and 2 Cor. 3:6-7. 

215. Raisanen, Paul and the Law, pp. 152ff. 

216. Wilckens, Rémer, I, 249-50. 
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Gentiles on the basis of faith, God proclaimed the message of salvation 
in advance to Abraham: In him all nations would be blessed. The law, 
then, was set up as scripture, as prophetic foretelling of the coming of 
Christ.2!7 But as prescript it has come to an end with Christ’s appearing 
because we may now attain to the life that is promised only by faith. 
The saying about the end of the law in Rom. 10:4 certainly pertains 
to all the law in every part, not just to the ritual law, but to the moral law 
as well,218 Nevertheless, Paul expected that those who are dead to self- 
seeking in Christ will by the Spirit keep the righteous demands of the law 
(Rom. 8:4), so that at least implicitly there is agreement with its moral 
requirements. Love is the fulfilling of the law (Rom. 13:10; cf. Gal. 5:14),2!9 
Is there contradiction here to what is said about the end of the law? Or 
is there instead elucidation of its meaning? Is the law at an end in Christ 
only as regards its function in condemning sin?220 Or merely as a condi- 
tion of entry into the saved community?22! Does it still make a demand 
on the conduct of the members? When finding a basis for his injunctions, 
Paul did not usually appeal to the authority of the law’s requirements but 
sought to derive the content of his practical directions from the believer’s 


217. On Rom. 3:31 see Raisinen, Paul and the Law, pp. 69-70. 

218. Ibid., pp. 42-50, esp. 48-49 on 1 Cor. 6:12, where Paul basically affirms the 
freedom of Christians even relative to the moral theme at issue here. Raisanen also points 
out that in 2 Cor. 3:7 the dead letter of the law was carved in stone, an allusion to the tablets 
of the Decalogue received by Moses (p. 25). He stresses the abolishing of the law in Paul 
more strongly than Sanders, for whom only circumcision, dietary laws, and the observing 
of days and times became obsolete for Paul, even though he does not expressly distinguish 
between these aspects of the law and its still valid moral commands (pp. 100ff.). 

219. On the summing up of the law’s demands in the command to love in Lev. 
19:18 see Sanders, Paul, the Law, p. 95, and on the question of Jewish analogies (esp. Hillel) 
see Raisinen, Paul and the Law, pp. 33-34, who himself thinks that Paul is saying that 
Christians do fulfill the law (pp. 113-14) and that this is just as exaggerated as the claim 
that Jews cannot fulfill it (pp. 114-17). Sanders, Paul, the Law, p. 80, thinks similarly. Hibner 
would distinguish between Rom. 13:8-10 on the one side and on the other the qualitative 
fulfilling of the law by love in Gal. 5:14 (Law, pp. 36ff.) in contrast to what Paul regards as 
its impossible quantitative fulfilling as a sum of the commandments in Gal. 5:3. In Romans 
Paul argues that the difference between qualitative and quantitative fulfilling of the law as 
a totality no longer plays a part and that we really have a fulfilling of the Mosaic torah even 
if in the sense of its “reduction” to the moral law (pp. 84-85). Despite Sanders’s criticism 
of Hiibner’s discussion of Gal. 5:3 and 5:14 (Paul, the Law, p. 96), and esp. of the elucidation 
of the idea of the nomos as a qualitative epitome by reference to the Stoic concept of nomes 
(ibid., n. 4), there is still something right about distinguishing a qualitative epitome of the 
law from the idea of law as a sum of individual commands. Cf. Hiibner, “Das ganze und 
das eine Gesetz: Zum Problemkreis Paulus und die Stoa,” KuD 21 (1975) 239-56. 

220. So Wilckens, Rémer, II, 222. 

221. So Sanders, Paul, the Law, pp. 113-14. 
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relationship to Christ (Phil. 2:5).222 The freedom acquired through Christ 
must not become a pretext for self-seeking (5:13; cf. Rom. 8:12), to which 
Christians are dead in virtue of their fellowship with Christ. The Spirit of 
Christ finds expression in modes of conduct that the law does not oppose 
(Gal. 5:22-23; Rom. 8:1ff.). For Christians these rest not on the letter of 
the law but on fellowship with Christ by the Spirit. 

At this point Paul’s line of argument makes contact with the in- 
terpretation of the law, or rather the regrounding of the divine law by 
Jesus in terms of God’s love for the world that he demonstrated by sending 
Jesus and in which all must have a share who would have fellowship with 
God.?23 Jesus, like Paul, does not argue in terms of the authority of the 
traditional law, though in effect the grounding of God’s demand on us in 
the revelation of God’s love results in the same content as that which the 
Jewish scribal tradition described as the core of the traditional law of 
Judaism. 

In Paul this fact is not everywhere unmistakably clear. If we take 
Rom. 13:8-10 alone, forgetting 13:14 and 8:1ff,, the misunderstanding can 
arise that at least in its moral commands the law is still literally binding 
even on Christians. Such a view of Paul might especially appeal to state- 
ments in 1 Cor. 7:19, where observance of the commands seems to be the 
only issue. The apostolic injunctions can also be viewed as a new law, the 
“law of the Spirit” (Rom. 8:2), the freedom of the Spirit being neglected. 
As regards the Mosaic law itself, there is no explicit account of the distinc- 
tion from the letter of the tradition that is perhaps hinted at by the 
reference to the law’s dikaiéma in Rom. 1:32; 2:26; 5:16, 18; 8:4. Connected 
herewith is the failure to make any express distinction between the letter 
of the legal tradition as a specific Jewish tradition on the one side and as 
an expression of the righteous will of God that is valid for everyone on 
the other. The latter might be implied in Rom. 1:32 and 2:26 in the use 
of the term dikaiéma instead of “law.” Does only the letter of the Jewish 
law have the function of condemning (2 Cor. 3:6), or does this function 


222. Still instructive here are the deliberations of H. von Campenhausen, “Die 
Begriindung kirchlicher Entscheidungen beim Apostel Paulus: Zur Grundlegung des Kir- 
chenrechtes,” SBAW, 1957/2. 

223. On this point see my Systematic Theology, Il, 332ff. It is hard to judge what 
Paul knew of the pre-Easter preaching of Jesus, but here there is a noteworthy material 
closeness even if we cannot claim direct dependence on the refounding of God’s law by 
Jesus. It is clearly more natural to find the origin of Paul’s thought of a qualitative total 
fulfilling of the law by love of neighbor in the ethics of Jesus than in a link to Stoicism, as 
Hiibner believes (see n. 219 above). 
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have a broader sphere of validity in accordance with the inner link between 
sin and death? Does the function of the law in condemning sin also apply 
after Christ’s coming to all who are not in Christ? This point is suggested 
by the observation that the law is not against those who belong to Jesus 
Christ (Gal. 5:23-24) and let themselves be led by his Spirit (5:18). But is, 
then, the curse of the law still in force against all others? And, if so, how 
does this relate to the epochal event of the coming of Christ as the end 
of the law? Is it the end of the law only for believers and not for the world 
as well? With the coming of the new Adam, has not a new objective 
situation come for all humanity, and does not the saying about the end 
of the law form part of this situation? 

Thus what Paul says about the law gives rise to many questions, 
and the many real or apparent contradictions in it have always called for 
more exact clarification in the history of Christian thought. 


b. The Gospel as New Law? 


Following up on the Jewish Christian interpretation of Jesus as a new Moses, 
the Gentile church soon came to see in him the giver of a “new law” (Barn. 
2:6) in keeping with a series of typological contrasts between the old 
covenant and the new, e.g., the church as the new Israel, Mary as a new Eve, 
and Jesus himself as the new Adam. In this way Paul’s teaching about the 
end of the torah came to be related to the idea of a new law that is 
promulgated for Christians, what Paul called the law of the Spirit (Rom. 8:2) 
or the law of Christ (Gal. 6:2).224 Early Christian theology found the content 
of this new law especially in the Gospels, namely, in Jesus’ exposition of the 
Jewish law, chiefly in the Sermon on the Mount and in the new command- 
ment of John 13:34. It now viewed this exposition as a reduction of the OT 
law to the command of reason that is contained in the law and summed up 
in the Decalogue, and that our rational nature plants in all of us, though 
now brought into clearer focus and expanded.22° The basis of this view was 


224. Further examples are found in H. Merkel, “Gesetz,” TRE, XIII, 75-82, esp. 
78-79 from Tertullian. 

225. In Dialogue with Trypho 47.2 Justin defined the theme of the moral commands 
as eternally righteous acts that are also in keeping with nature. Irenaeus in Adv. haer. 4.13.1 
claimed that Jesus’ exposition of the law had expanded and fulfilled the commands of the 
torah that correspond to natural law (cf. 13.4). As 16.1 shows, the main reference is to the 
Decalogue. 
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the belief in Jesus Christ as the divine logos manifested in human form, the 
logosin whom the whole race hasa share, so that all who have lived by reason, 
like Socrates or Heraclitus among the Greeks, may without further ado be 
called Christians.226 On this basis it was plausible to think that in his 
exposition of the law the human Jesus reestablished the pure teaching of the 
logos. The other regulations of the law that later came to be distinguished as 
ceremonial and judicial were viewed as added precepts that came after the 
worship of the golden calf.22” The “new testament of freedom” abrogated 
them while extending and sharpening the “free and universal commands of 
nature.”228 For Irenaeus these commands are the content of the gospel, 
which is now set in contrast to the law but agrees with its core, namely, the 
twofold command of love.?29 

The “new law” is thus presented as a restoration and consumma- 
tion of the law of nature found in Stoic philosophy. We can hardly contest 
the fact that this approach found points of contact in Paul, especially in 
his reference to the voice of conscience, which according to Rom. 2:14-15 
proves that even the Gentiles know by nature what the law demands. On 
the basis of this hint in Paul Christian theologians of the 2nd century 
developed a reinterpretation of the OT law itself in the light of the doctrine 
of natural law. This reinterpretation involved an express distinction be- 
tween the moral commands and the remaining statutes. By the “law of 
the Spirit” (Rom. 8:2) the apostle meant something very different from 
the Stoic law of reason. For Paul what stands over the lives of Christians 
is not law but grace (Rom. 6:14). 

It was chiefly Augustine who deepened the concept of natural law 
as the quintessence of the divine command the knowledge of which the 
teaching of Jesus has purified and completed. Augustine also supple- 
mented this concept by his doctrine of love as the power that God gra- 
ciously gives us to fulfill the law. Love is not just the theme of the com- 
mand. Only by the power of love for God and righteousness can we keep 
the commands.?3° But according to Rom. 5:5 love is poured into us by 


226. Justin Apol. 46. 

227. Irenaeus Adv. haer. 4.15.1-2; cf. Barn. 4:8 and 14:3-4, though Barnabas speaks 
of the loss of the original law by the Jewish people where Irenaeus sees only additions to 
the original core. 

228. Irenaeus Ady. haer. 4.16.5. 

229. See ibid., 4.12.3; and on the contrast of law and gospel, 4.9.1. 

230. Augustine Expositio epist. ad Gal. 43 (PL, 35, 2136-37). Cf. Epist. 11, 188, 3 
(PL, 33, 849-50). 
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the Holy Spirit.23! If in 1 John 4:7 love is of God, then Pelagius was wrong 
to maintain that we have a good will and can do what is in keeping with 
it in our own strength. Instead, a good will is identical with the caritas 
that God has poured into us.232 Because it comes from God, caritas is 
grace. It is mediated by faith and fulfills the law, for it is the goal of the 
law. This is why it is its fulfillment.235 This being so, it is natural to think 
of caritas itself as the law of faith,234 or as the new law, as in Aquinas.235 

Evaluation of the view of the gospel as new law should begin by 
considering that it continues in some sense what Paul says about the law 
from the standpoint of salvation history. This view does not primarily 
contrast and relate law and gospel structurally, as later in Reformation 
theology. It presents them as designations of successive epochs in salvation 
history. A difference from Paul is that now the new epoch of the Christ 
revelation bears the same name of law as the epoch of the old covenant. 
The figure of thought that relates them typologically is the reason for this. 
The new certainly stands in contrast to the old but is also assimilated to 
it by a correspondence of contrast. Yet Augustine and Aquinas work out 
the element of contrast in such a definite way that the reproach of “legal- 
izing” the gospel hardly seems to be appropriate. The new law of the gospel 
is no longer for either of them a demand that confronts us but the power 
of the Holy Spirit himself at work in the heart.236 

In clarifying the relation of the gospel to the OT law early Christian 
theology could follow Hellenistic Judaism in developing an understanding 
of the torah as the expression of an ethic that is appropriate to human nature 
and that has its origin in the divine wisdom or logos. It made this more 
plausible than Philo did in his efforts by not having to subject the judicial 
statutes of the torah to a laborious allegorical reinterpretation so as to make 
them palatable to the world of non-Jewish culture, but by being able simply 
to explain that Jesus Christ has outdated and abrogated them. The related 
Christian reception of the ancient doctrine of natural law and the adoption 
of philosophical monotheism were important advantages for Christian 
thinking as it established its claim that the Christian missionary message 


231. Enchiridion 31.117 (CChrSL, 46, 112). 

232. De gratia chr. 1.22 [21] (PL, 44, 370-71). 

233. Enn. in Ps. 31, 72.5 (CChrSL, 38, 227-28). 

234. De spir. et litt. 27.29 (PL, 44, 218-19). 

235. Aquinas, ST 2/1.106.1. On this cf. U. Kahn, Via Caritatis: Theologie des 
Gesetzes bei Thomas von Aquin (1965), pp. 192ff. 

236. Ibid., pp. 192-93; cf. ST 2/1.106.1 ad 2. 
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is of universal validity. As educated Christians viewed natural law as the 
order of creation, the content of the Decalogue, and a constituent part of 
the Christian moral law and of the Logos incarnate in Christ, natural law 
presented itself to them as a Christian doctrine. They thus found at the same 
time a universal basis and critical rule for the relation to the political order 
and its laws,237 though in so doing they had to distinguish between the pure 
natural law of our first estate and its broken actualization in the conditions 
of universal sinfulness in a world in which private property and its protec- 
tion, social inequality, and political force had become necessary in order to 
check our offenses against one another.238 

According to Troeltsch the Christian notion of the “relative” law of 
nature — relative because broken by human sinfulness in the fallen creation 
—— is the true cultural dogma of the church and as such at least as important 
as the doctrine of the Trinity or other leading dogmas.?39 If comparison with 
the doctrine of the Trinity seems exaggerated, we must not question the 
enormous importance of the Christian doctrine of natural law in the history 
of Christian thought until well after the Reformation. Only at the beginning 
of the Enlightenment did the doctrine break loose with the new concept of 
natural law that rests on individual claims to freedom and self-fulfill- 
ment.”40 The 19th-century historical school of law in particular then found 
it possible to question a doctrine of natural law that is universally valid in 
the strict sense by showing how various concepts of natural law are histori- 
cally conditioned. In Protestant theology this criticism found a late echo in 
Barth’s question how we may recognize the content of natural law that 
supposedly has its basis in creation.24! Brunner rightly commented that a 


237. Troeltsch, Social Teaching, 1, 150. 

238. Ibid., pp. 115ff. 

239. Ibid., pp. 159-60. Troeltsch reached this judgment even though the Christian 
doctrine of natural law seemed to him to be weak and confused as a scientific theory (ibid.). 
He also bewailed the lack of understanding of Protestant theologians for the importance 
of the thesis of the brokenness of absolute natural Jaw due to sin in its contrast to the new 
liberal form of natural law in the modern world. To Protestant theologians, he says, the 
Christian character of state and society has become so self-evident that they have become 
“blind” to these conditions (ibid., pp. 197-98, n. 77). Here lies the explanation of the failure 
of Protestant theology critically to contest the process by which the legal elements in the 
natural law tradition of Stoic antiquity broke free and became independent and the tran- 
sition to liberalism took place; cf. his account of this as seen in O. von Gierke, Johannes 
Althusius und die Entwicklung der naturrechtlichen Staatstheorien (1880). 

240. Cf. the succinct observations of E. Brunner, Justice (1945), p. 86. Brunner 
detected here an individualistic one-sidedness that neglects the idea of fellowship that is 
essential to Christianity. 

241. Barth, CD, IIl/4, 20ff. 
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content that is part of our created nature must always “in some way” achieve 
awareness in us as self-conscious beings.242 But this leaves room for many 
modifications related to the historical setting of recognition, and hence for 
the thesis that the Christ revelation is the designated place for a proper 
understanding of our created nature and thus also for the related theme and 
content of law.243 

The abiding element of truth in theories of natural law seems to 
rest on the fact that the question of our common human nature con- 
stantly arises in a way that we cannot evade, and with it also the question 
of the basic anthropological conditions of social life. These basic con- 
ditions became the theme of doctrines of natural law and their discus- 
sion of the rules of social conduct in a situation of mutuality.244 The 
thought of mutuality itself as it finds expression in the Golden Rule 
and still underlies Kant’s categorical imperative had to be the central 
one for all natural law.245 Special rules such as the forbidding of injuries 
to others or the law that we must keep contracts all may be traced from 
this source. We may define freedom and equality as conditions of full 
mutuality even if in themselves they do not contain the basic datum of 
sociality, i.e., relationship to others, so that we cannot intrinsically 
regard them as the anthropological basis of the concept of natural law. 
Nor does the idea of justice discharge this function any better,246 for at 
least in the form of suum cuique another presupposition apart from 
mutuality is normative here, namely, our real inequality as regards 
aptitudes and merits. In the case of justice the concern is how to apply 
the principle of mutuality in conditions of individual inequality. All 
statements about the basic anthropological rules of social interaction, 
however, depend on our evaluating of the relationship of individuals 


242. Brunner, Justice, p. 84. 

243. We may thus view as variants of natural law theories the efforts of Protestant 
theologians and related jurists to find a christological basis for law in the years just after 
World War II. On these efforts see E. Wolf, “Christliches Naturrecht,” RGG, IV (1962), 
1359-65, esp. 1364-65, with bibliography. 

244, See my Anthropology, pp. 445-46, on mutuality between individuals as the 
basis of all institutionalizing of human conduct (pp. 406ff.). 

245. This was Augustine’s view in De ordine 2.8.25 (CChrSL, 29, 121): “In omni 
vero contractu atque conversatione cum hominibus satis est servare unum hoc vulgare 
proverbium: Nemini faciant quod pati nolunt.” Cf. Enn. in Ps. 118, sermo 25.4 (CChrSL, 
49, 1749-50), also in Ps. 57:1: “manu formatoris nostri in ipsis cordibus nostris veritas 
scripsit: Quod tibi non vis fieri, ne facias alteri” (CChrSL, 39, 708). 
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and society.247 They are thus conditioned by the main human self- 
understanding that obtains. Among possible variants of an anthropo- 
logical basis for law is also the Christian view of law that, unlike the 
traditional Christian concept, is not merely brought, by a consideration 
of our creatureliness, into tension with actual sinfulness but stands also 
under the influence of our destiny to have a part in the relationship of 
Jesus Christ as Son to the Father. 

We cannot pursue this point here. At this juncture the only im- 
portant thing is that this kind of development or renewal of the thesis of 
natural law will not discharge the traditional function of the concept of 
a new law. It will neither be identifiable with the concept of the gospel 
nor regarded, like natural law in Luther, as an equivalent of God’s law, the 
divine demand on us that is always the same. This is not just because every 
form of anthropological grounding, or grounding in natural law, is time 
bound, but also by reason of an abstract universality in relation to concrete 
law, and above all because the gospel does not have the form of law, even 
of the anthropological universality of natural law, although impulses 
toward a new and better form of law may constantly flow forth from it. 

From the standpoint of the Lutheran Reformation a first objection 
to the idea of the gospel as new law along the lines of the Christian natural 
law tradition is the related failure to see the distinctiveness of the gospel, 
which, unlike the law, does not confront us as demand but pronounces 
us free from the law’s verdict that we are guilty.248 Reformation teaching 
does not surrender the obligatory nature of God’s demand. Instead, pro- 
nouncement of the forgiveness of sins enables us to do the will of God 
freely and without anxious striving for works righteousness. In fact, how- 
ever, this is also the intention of the doctrine of the gospel as new law 
that is characterized by the work of the Spirit and grace. At this point, 
apart from the difference in defining the gospel and its function, the 
opposition of the Reformation to new law teaching is in effect much less 
than is often supposed. 

Nevertheless, another problem remains that not only afflicts the 
understanding of the gospel as new law but also, as will appear, finds no 
solution in the Reformation view of the fulfilling of the law by believers. For 


247. See my Anthropology, pp. 418-19, for observations on the different ways in 
which ancient and Christian natural law on the one side, and modern natural law on the 
other, appraise the institution of property. 

248. For critical observations see p. 63, and already vol. II, 423ff. 
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if we regard the gospel, or its effect, as the fulfilling of the law, and if law as 
the moral law or natural law is the standard of what counts as fulfillment, 
then we seem to neglect the creative freedom and multiplicity of possibilities 
of life that flow from love. In one way or another orientation to law sets up 
a definite normative model for Christians. The early and medieval church 
found this model by borrowing from the “natural” morality of antiquity. 
But life in trust in God’s future and in participation in his love for the world 
as Creator differs from life under the righteous demand he made on Israel 
as law precisely by not being definitively and immutably tied to specific 
norms of law laid down once and for all. The same distinction applies to any 
other orienting of conduct to constant norms of what is right. Love's 
imagination can create new forms that aptly meet new situations in their 
uniqueness even if as a rule they have to move within given forms of social 
life. The law binds one to a specific form of conduct. Love has the power to 
give new life to what is right by developing in extraordinary circumstances, 
and without disrupting the nexus of social life, new solutions and modes of 
action that do better justice to the situation. Love with its many creative 
possibilities thus stands in contrast to a legal form of life that is regulated in 
the same way for each case. It is thus at work also where the law leaves gaps 
and where those who are oriented to law ignore situations that they do not 
find in the law’s precepts, just as the priest and Levite passed by the one who 
had fallen victim to robbers, whereas the Samaritan, even though he had not 
known the man before, became a neighbor to him in this situation (Luke 
10:25ff., esp. v. 36). 

The tendency of formulated law is to help establish a traditional 
order of life. Love is more flexible and can bring new solutions to new 
situations. This difference does not rest on any antithesis in principle. 
Instead love, aiming by nature at fellowship, also has permanence in view 
and is thus inclined to protect and preserve the existing order and also to 
establish new and permanent forms of social life. It is no less ready, 
however, to burst through what are accepted as universally valid norms 
when these do not meet the needs of a specific situation (Mark 2:23ff. 
par.). We fail to see this creative nature of love if, appealing to Jesus’ 
exposition of the law and the twofold commandment of love, we think 
the OT law is abrogated by a new Christian law. All law seeks to make a 
form of life that achieves permanence, and may even of itself declare a 
regulation to be normative, so that it has to deal with new situations by 
casuistic extensions or expositions. Freedom, however, characterizes the 
work of love. This freedom does not consist only of doing “willingly” what 
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is already prescribed instead of unwillingly agreeing to it. It applies not 
merely to the mode of action but to its content. Although love must not 
despise orientation to given rules, agreement with them is always a free 
act because it is not to be accepted in every situation. For love each new 
situation is an appeal to its inventive powers. Here lies the contrast to the 
mere following of a law. 

Jesus could interpret the traditional divine law of Israel in terms 
of the love of God revealed in his eschatological message, and of the 
command to love God and neighbor based on it, without damaging the 
essential content of the Jewish law because the divine law of Israel had its 
root in God’s covenant with his people and therefore in the love of God, 
with the preserving of the people’s members in fellowship with God and 
with one another as the goal. The same has to apply to all law if God’s 
law in Israel is to be paradigmatic for the essence of law, notwithstanding 
the vast differences between good and bad law. All law rests on the acts 
of recognition, mostly limited, accorded to it by persons relative to their 
roles and status in relations with others,249 and it is love that is the basis 
of the comprehensive recognition of others as persons. The link between 
love and law arises especially from the fact that acts of recognition establish 
lasting relations, though these also stand in need of adjustment to changed 
situations. 

Adjusting views of law to new situations was demanded in Israel’s 
history when it moved on from a nomadic form of life to life in a land 
of culture, and much of its later legal tradition was the result, especially 
the conditional statutes in which the continuous practice of handing down 
decisions also found its legacy. Stories helped to integrate this material 
into the legal tradition by showing the developed precepts to be part of 
the original law revealed by God to Moses at Sinai. This depiction rested 
on the momentous assumption that the law of God must always have had 
the same form. This assumption was momentous because it rejected the 
living productivity of legal tradition and thus put the kernel in its later 
encrusted form. The freedom of love that the eschatological message of 
Jesus gave birth to in a new and independent way could only collide with 
ossified rules of law, as actually happened in the case of the sabbath law 
(Luke 6:1-11). 


249. For details see my “Christliche Rechtsbegriindung,” in Handbuch der christli- 
chen Ethik, Il (1978), 332ff., esp. 336-37; also my “On the Theology of Law,” in Ethics 
(Philadelphia, 1981), pp. 23-56, esp. 52ff. 
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Jesus summed up the OT law of God in the two commands of love 
for God (Deut. 6:5) and love for neighbor (Lev. 19:18), as others before and 
alongside him could also do in Jewish exposition of the law (Mark 12:28-34). 
Primarily, however, love is not command but living reality, an impulse 
proceeding from God’s love of the world that lays hold of us and catches us 
up into its movement. That there may not be this effect is against nature, as 
one can see in Jesus’ parable of the wicked servant (Matt. 18:22-35). Partici- 
pation in the kindness of God as Creator ought to be the wholly natural 
consequence of thankful acceptance of this kindness (Matt. 5:44ff.). To 
command love and to practice it as the fulfillment of a command is thus 
self-contradictory because free spontaneity is a constituent of all turning to 
others in love. One of Augustine’s lasting insights in his controversy with 
Pelagius is that love as a motivating force differs in nature from a command 
and its observance. It is a gift of grace that enables us for the first time to 
respond in our own conduct to God’s kindness as Creator and to his 
redeeming love, to participate in them. Thus Paul could call love a charisma 
(1 Cor. 13) and speak of the Holy Spirit pouring love into our hearts (Rom. 
5:5), and what John says about abiding in love (1 John 4:16) expresses the 
fact that what is at issue is not just human action but a sphere in which we 
move, a force field that comes from God and binds us to him. 

But how can new forms of jurisprudence arise even in Christianity? 
A starting point might lie in the fact that concrete lifestyles develop out 
of the freedom of love, among them forms and rules of social life that are 
disposed to last. What is more likely than that rules of conduct embodying 
a life of faith and love of God and directions showing faithfulness to the 
Lord and to the apostolic origin of the church should be viewed as per- 
manently valid norms for the lives of Christians? We see this already in 
the handing down and developing of the sayings of Jesus, e.g., in the rule 
of Matt. 18:15ff., but also in the authority that apostolic directions in 
specific situations retained in the church’s life. Some such rules and direc- 
tions might have been meant originally as setting limits or as admonitions 
to continue in a structure of life based on faith and reception of the Holy 
Spirit, but they were for the most part formulated as demands or com- 
mands. The church treated even the love of God and neighbor as the 
subject of commands. In the process one could easily lose sight of that 
which distinguished from all law the love that springs from the eschato- 
logical message of Jesus about God’s love, from the apostolic gospel of 
God’s reconciling act in the death of Jesus, from its acceptance in faith, 
and also from orientation to the example of Jesus: the freedom of a creative 
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mastering of situations. In expectation of the coming judgment by works 
(1 Cor. 5:10), fulfilling commands might easily seem to be the necessary 
way to salvation even if the forgiveness of earlier sins received at baptism 
formed the starting point. Over against this there was need of the 
Augustinian recollection that the source of all Christian action, ie., love, 
can be received only asa gift of grace. There is thus equal need of reflection 
on the fact that the gift of faith that always determines the Christian life 
precedes all action. Faith must have a precedence that proclamation of 
the gospel has constantly to recall, though this must not result in a qui- 
etistic attitude that does not let one’s own life be drawn into the dynamic 
of love that issues from the content of faith. 


c. The Law as Demand and the Pronouncement of the Gospel 


The new thing in the Reformation understanding of law was that Luther did 
not primarily see the law to which Paul refers in terms of salvation history as 
the “old” law that the gospel replaced and that was identical with the Jewish 
torah. He saw it structurally as law in the absolute. He had before him the fact 
that phenomena had appeared in the Christian church that to a large extent 
corresponded structurally to the kind of legalism described by Paul, although 
in content circumcision and foods were not the issue but pilgrimages and 
penances. The common denominator was a striving for righteousness by 
achievements that met accepted norms. Hence in the law that Paul rejected 
as a way of salvation Luther found not merely the unique Jewish torah that 
for Christians was limited to a specific period of salvation history but a factor 
that occurs in different historical forms among all peoples. For him the Jewish 
torah was simply the special Jewish form of this law that is binding for all of 
us. In Paul Luther could only incidentally find a basis for a generalized 
understanding of law of this type, namely, Paul’s subsidiary reference to the 
law, to knowledge of which Gentiles bear witness by their conduct (Rom. 
2:14ff.). In a way different from that of Paul Luther used the Stoic view of 
natural law that finds an echo there as the basis for his understanding of Paul’s 
sayings about the law. In the process he viewed the law of nature as identical 
with the Decalogue as the core of the Mosaic law as well.25° In so doing he 
moved on the soil of the traditional church view of law that had developed 


250. For Luther’s extension of Paul’s concept of law see G. Ebeling, “Reflexions on 
the Doctrine of the Law,” in Word and Faith, pp. 247-81, esp. 276ff.; and for the stress on 
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from the days of the Apologists and Irenaeus. The only difference is that 
Luther did not link the idea of natural law to the “new” law of the Spirit but 
only to the law that accuses us of sin, the law to which Paul refers. This was 
because Luther, on account of his exegetical insight into the meaning of the 
term “gospel,” could no longer allow gospel to be linked to law. Hence the idea 
of the pure law of nature that is valid always and everywhere had to be totally 
on the side of that law which in Paul is set in opposition to grace and faith, 
and to this more general concept of law there corresponded a no less general 
concept of legalism as an expression of a tendency that marks ail of us as 
sinners: the tendency to seek self-justification before God by works that are 
in keeping with the law. Related to all this is the further fact that Luther could 
no longer primarily think of the relation between law and gospel as expressing 
the sequence of two epochs in salvation history. Ebeling rightly found here 
the “striking difference” between Luther and Paul. Instead of a succession in 
a once-for-all irreversible turn, the Reformation schema had a distinctively 
simultaneous accompaniment, a permanent turn as it were, that raises the 
suspicion that it is no real turn at all. Of the switch to the new covenant the 
Reformation formula makes as it were the structure of existence in the new 
covenant.25! 

Luther often formulated the characteristic feature of this structur- 
ally defined contrast of law and gospel, and the essential features were 
always the same. Thus already in the Galatians lectures of 1516/17 he 
stated that the proper distinction of the law and the gospel is that the law 
preaches what to do and not to do, no, what we have already done and 
not done, and therefore it simply creates knowledge of sin. But the gospel 
preaches that sins are forgiven and that Christ has already fulfilled and 
done everything. For the law says, “Pay what you owe” (Matt. 18:28), but 
the gospel says, “Your sins are forgiven you” (Matt. 9:2).2°2 


the Decalogue see P. Althaus, The Theology of Martin Luther (Philadelphia, 1966), pp. 
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These statements tell us clearly where we are to seek the context 
of the distinguishing (and relating) of law and gospel in Luther. They are 
plausible in the penitential situation as the monk Luther and all who lived 
in the later Middle Ages knew it in the form of the sacrament of penance. 
The law, a penitential mirror, essentially the Decalogue, was held up before 
penitents to initiate a self-examination that would bring recognition of. 
sins and sorrow for them. For Luther this work of the law was its true 
“theological use.253 When this work is done, the gospel with its pro- 
nouncing of forgiveness of sins can enter in as comfort for the troubled 
conscience in keeping with the priestly formula of absolution in the sacra- 
ment of penance. This succession of law and gospel in penance, which 
must be indefinitely repeated, forms the framework for the most common 
way of presenting the Reformation doctrine of justification. This is espe- 
cially clear in Melanchthon’s account in his Apology for the article on 
justification in the Augsburg Confession. It is certain, he said, that solely 
to preach the law is not enough for true penitence, for it only frightens 
the conscience. We must add the gospel as well: that sin is forgiven without 
any merit of ours for Christ’s sake, that we attain to forgiveness of sin 
through faith.254 For Melanchthon, however, receiving forgiveness of sins 
is the same as justification.295 

The difference of this Reformation view of penitence from the 
usual act of sacramental penance in the medieval church of the West 
consists above all of the fact that the promise of Jesus Christ himself, or 
the promise of the gospel, replaces the priestly formula of absolution. The 
Protestant pastor no longer exercises the power of the keys as an inde- 
pendent judicial power but simply proclaims the forgiveness that is 
grounded in Christ’s own promise and that forms the content of the 
gospel.256 The faith that receives forgiveness of sins thus orients itself 


impossibilia fieri et omitti (ideo solum peccati ministrat cognitionem) Evangelium autem 
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directly to the word of Jesus Christ himself. In the history of the Protestant 
churches, then, public proclamation of the gospel could be the pronounc- 
ing of forgiveness — whether in the context of a public act of repentance 
or in the form of preaching constructed homiletically according to the 
sequence of law and gospel — instead of private penance and absolution. 
Luther’s statements regarding the distinction between law and 
gospel have the abiding merit of plainly working out the structural dif- 
ference between the liberating work of the gospel and the functions of the 
law. Yet the way of defining the distinction was still tied to the penitential 
mentality of the late Middle Ages and the contemporary discussion of the 
sacrament of penance. They differed profoundly from what Paul said 
about faith’s freedom from the law as the basic determination of Christian 
life in general. As an application of Paul’s teaching to a situation and to 
problems different from those that faced the apostle, they stand in need 
of material criticism in the light of the biblical witness. In this application 
to the subject of penance, do they validly represent the biblical concept 
of the gospel257 and the intentions of Pauline teaching about the law? 
As regards Luther’s concept of the gospel we have to note critically 
that although his focus on the pronouncing of forgiveness of sins is 
understandable in terms of penitential teaching, it does not do justice to 
the breadth of the biblical concept of the gospel. When we evaluate 
Luther’s statements by the way in which the motif of forgiveness occurs 
in the message of Jesus,*58 in no case must we fail to see that forgiveness 
there has its basis in the proximity of the divine rule, in the intimation 
of this rule by Jesus, and in its acceptance by those who believe this 
message. To those who believe in the proximity of this rule it is present 
already, and all separation from God is overcome in the fellowship with 
him thereby opened up. This is the basic context for the participation of 
tax gatherers and sinners in salvation and for the direct pronouncing of 
forgiveness of sins to individuals in the accounts of the message of Jesus, 
no matter whether Mark 2:5 and Luke 7:48 are authentic sayings of Jesus 
or a later articulating of what his turning to these outside implied. Espe- 
cially in relation to Mark 2:5 the pronouncing of forgiveness can indeed 
be understood as a summary of the saving effect of the message of Jesus. 
But that is true only if we take into account as well the presuppositions 


257. On this see my Systematic Theology, II, 454ff., regarding the concept of the 
gospel in the Jesus tradition and Paul. 
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for this in Jesus’ proclamation of God’s rule and thus see the pronounce- 
ment of forgiveness in its original context. But then it is impossible to set 
the saying about forgiveness in antithesis to God’s righteous demand. 
Against the eschatological background of the message of Jesus the claim 
of God’s lordship on us and the pronouncing of forgiveness of sins belong 
very closely together, and they do so in this order. Luther perceived this 
connection in what he said about the first commandment, which is not 
just law but also the quintessence of gospel.25? In his statements that set 
law and gospel in antithesis, however, this fact and its relation to Jesus’ 
intimation of the basileia are not usually present. The isolated stress on 
forgiveness in opposition to the law as an expression of God’s righteous 
will truncates the message of Jesus26° and also the Pauline gospel. Luther’s 
focus on the gospel as the pronouncing of forgiveness certainly stands 
closer to the apostle’s message of reconciliation on the basis of Christ’s 
atoning death than it does to the message of Jesus, but Luther’s concept 
of the gospel unduly pushes into the background the basis of the statement 
about Christ’s atoning death in the context of the apostolic gospel of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ and their relation to the Pauline 
doctrine of Jesus Christ as the new Adam and Son of God. This is because 
of his orientation to the fundamental antithesis of law and gospel as he 
thought of this relative to the situation of penance and penitence. 

To support a negative function of the law leading only to knowl- 
edge of sin, Luther could appeal to Paul (Rom. 3:20). But Luther individu- 
alized this thought. In contrast to the Pauline view of the law, that of 
Luther, as already mentioned, is characterized by the lesser prominence 


259. Cf. Althaus, Theology of Luther, pp. 265-66; also G. Heintze, Luthers Predigt 
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works (cf. already the 1520 Sermon on Good Works, WA, 6, 202-76, esp. 204-16), it is still 
unclear how trust in the gospel that is focused on forgiveness can have this effect. This fact 
leads us back to the question how belief in the first commandment relates to belief in 
forgiveness as (for Luther) the essence of the gospel. Ritschl was surely right to see that 
while the Lutheran Reformation does maintain the link between faith and works it does 
not have a sufficiently uniform basis for it (Justification and Reconciliation, II, 11), and he 
tried to restore the missing link to law by recalling Jesus’ message of the kingdom of God, 
though not adequately recognizing the eschatological nature of the basileia that Jesus 
proclaimed, and thus presenting God’s lordship not only as the starting point of Jesus’ 
message but also as the goal that human action is to reach, the goal in which the purpose 
of God, the end sought by the sending of Jesus, and our destiny as creatures coincide 
according to his view. 
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given to defining the concept in terms of salvation history. The back- 
ground of salvation history has not totally faded from view in Luther. He 
applied his distinction between law and gospel also to the distinction 
between the OT and NT in salvation history. But precisely in so doing, 
e.g., in his 1525 preface to the OT, he obviously gave precedence to the 
formal distinction. He could thus find traces of the gospel in the OT and 
of the law alongside the gospel in the NT. For Paul, however, the occasional 
formal differentiating of the demand of the law (Rom. 10:5) from the 
“word of faith” proclaimed by the apostle (v. 8) stood wholly in the service 
of the distinction he made within salvation history between the time of 
grace that dawned with Jesus Christ and the time of the dominion of law 
that ended with him. In the continuation of this approach in terms of 
salvation history that he found in the Scholastic doctrine of the gospel as 
“new law,” Luther rightly saw a misunderstanding of the difference be- 
tween the nature of gospel and that of law. But because he for his part 
limited what is new in the gospel to the problems of penitential practice, 
he understood the movement from law to gospel as a turn that must 
constantly be repeated since we stand in constant need of penitence as a 
turning to God. Luther did not wholly eliminate the definitive character, 
from the standpoint of salvation history, of the eschatological turn that 
came with Jesus Christ and that Paul referred to in Rom. 10:4 when he 
called Christ the end of the law, for forgiveness comes only with Christ; 
but he merged the turn into an actual sequence of turns demanding 
constant repetition. 


Ebeling has presented Luther’s involved difference from Paul with unequaled 
clarity and sharpness (see n. 251 above). Yet he regarded Luther’s reinterpretation, 
or, as he thought, “systematic interpretation,”26! of the Pauline concept of the 
eschatological turn effected in Jesus’ death and resurrection as justified because 
we can no longer uphold the concept in the form in which Paul presented it. As 
he put it, the salvation-history scheme in which Paul describes the turn makes it 
hard for us to understand it today. We cannot continue to teach the eschatological 
turn if it is identified with the salvation-history schema. In this way it becomes 
something inevitably of the past even though we view it as the inbreaking of a 
new period in history. We can preserve its eschatological character only if the pistis 
that has come in Christ keeps on coming, if the turn that has taken place in Christ 
becomes actual in faith. Thus the difference of mere sequence will become that 


261. Ebeling, Word and Faith, pp. 279-80. 
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of existence in two eras:262 the existence of the sinner that is in principle past 
with baptism, and the future of the new life that has already come with Christ 
and that is grasped by faith. 

The core of Ebeling’s argument is the thesis that we cannot teach the 
eschatological turn as that of epochs in salvation history. But is that thesis sus- 
tainable? Why should it hurt the essence of the eschatological turn if it becomes 
something that is inevitably of the past? It would be incompatible with the finality 
that lies in the concept of the eschatological only if the eschatological event were 
not just past but outdated. Paul was already looking back on the eschatological 
turn in the cross and resurrection of Jesus as a past event. But this past was also 
a future, the future of believers that is “not yet” manifested in us. Believers, then, 
not only live in different ages as they anticipate future salvation by faith and hope, 
but in the course of history itself the eschatological future in Jesus has already 
become event, so that for believers recollection of his cross and resurrection 
becomes expectation of their own future in which they themselves will share in 
the new life that has appeared in Jesus already. So long as for us, as for Paul, the 
historical events of the cross and resurrection of Jesus Christ also involve the 
anticipation and guarantee of our own future, it is not of decisive import how 
long ago the events took place. It is only a quantitative matter how much time 
has elapsed since then. As regards the qualitative structure of the event of salvation 
as prolepsis of the eschaton, it is hard to see why we cannot hand it down in terms 
of salvation history. On the contrary, if the cross and resurrection of Jesus were 
events that really took place at a specific time, so that the eschatological saving 
future of God really came into human history and therefore “in the flesh” (1 John 
4:2), then it is only in terms of salvation history that we can teach this eschato- 
logical turn in the progress of human history to its very end. 

This applies not merely to salvation history at large but also to salvation 
history existentially in the lives of all individual Christians. Here the once-for-all- 
ness of baptism corresponds to that of the eschatological turn in world history. 
By baptism, which links the baptized to Jesus Christ, there takes place in their 
lives as a sign — but really — the same eschatological turn that came into human 
history through Jesus Christ. In the case of baptism, too, this turn is a past event, 
but it does not slip away from us into the past, for our baptism already anticipates 
the future of our individual lives as it anticipates the uniting of our future death 
to the death of Christ and thereby opens up for us also the hope of participation 
in his resurrection. Because of this proleptic structure of the event of baptism, 


262. Ibid., p. 280. Ebeling then offers a series of notable formulations by Luther 
that present the existence of believers in two epochs and are also a kind of existential 
interpretation of Pauline sayings about believers who still live “in the flesh” (Gal. 2:20) but 
who by faith are already linked to Christ and his future (Rom. 8:9). But unlike Luther, Paul 
does not characterize the present temporal life of believers “in the flesh” as a life under the 
law (Luther, WA, 40/1, 526, 2-3). 
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even though it be once and for all, the individual life histories of Christians become 
an ongoing growing into baptism, as Luther constantly showed us most impres- 
sively. The full form of what is done in baptism is always still the future for 
believers, the future that moves to meet this life. Thus baptism is the basis of the 
unity of the individual life histories of Christians, just as the saving event of 
Christ’s cross and resurrection is the starting point of the church's history. 
Notwithstanding what Ebeling maintains, it is true in both cases that the eschato- 
logical turn that has really come into history has to be interpreted and passed on 
in terms of salvation history so long as human history continues. If we do not 
cling to its character as salvation history, then we cannot present the turn that 
has taken place in Christ, to which Ebeling also refers,2©3 as something that has 
taken place. It would be something that is simply an occasional turn, as Ebeling 
himself has strongly stressed (see n. 251 above), and no longer a definitive, let 
alone an eschatological, turn. 


The Reformation did not contest as such the turn in salvation history 
that came into our history with Christ’s coming. Rather, it presupposed this 
turn. Thus far it remained true to the basic thought in Paul’s view and also 
to the whole Christian belief in the incarnation. Nevertheless, in its doctrine 
of law and gospel the Reformation did not unfold the finality of the 
eschatological turn in its implications for the theological understanding of 
law. Hence in its theology of law it did not give it enough prominence 
compared to the demand for an ongoing real turning on our part in 
penitence to God. This defect did not-afflict all Luther’s theology as one 
might suspect in view of his stress on the basic importance of the distinction 
of law and gospel in theology. Instead, in his baptismal theology Luther in a 
pioneering way articulated the definitiveness of the eschatological turn for 
individual Christian lives, and he did this precisely by way of his insight into 
the relation between baptism and penitence, penitence being understood by 
him as a daily fulfilling of that which has been done once and for all 
sacramentally in baptism. As concerns the distinction of law and gospel, 
however, the finality of the turn that for Paul came with Christ’s coming did 
not make its full impact because Luther, unlike Paul, viewed Christian life 
in the flesh as a life still subject to law. Paul precisely did notsay that Christian 
life “in the flesh” is still under the law. For him believers are already to let 
their earthly life be determined by the Spirit (Gal. 5:18; Rom. 8:4), so that 
they no longer live under law but under grace (Rom. 6:12-14). 


263. Ebeling, Word and Faith, p. 280. 
264. I expound and discuss this point more fully later. 
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At this point the witness of scripture demands that Lutheran 
teaching be revised. We have to establish the point that according to 
Paul’s teaching about the gospel the turn from law to grace has taken 
place once and for all, so that space opens up for the existence and history 
of the church and also for the grounding of the continuity of individual 
Christian lives in baptism. The eschatological turn from law to gospel is 
not something that takes place again and again in the church in the 
pronouncing of forgiveness. It has taken place definitively in Jesus Christ. 
It has thus provided a basis for the history of the church. By baptism it 
is also appropriated to the individual lives of Christians and constitutes 
their new identity as Christians. As the proclamation of the gospel and 
worship constantly remind the church of this basic event, the event is 
present to it and constantly makes itself present afresh. In the same way 
the baptized need constantly to remember their baptism and therefore, 
but on this basis, the promise of forgiveness. In the process both in- 
dividual Christians and the church find themselves always in the nexus 
of a history that has the starting point and source of its life in the 
eschatological turn from law to gospel through the event of salvation in 
Jesus Christ. The turn from law to gospel must always be related to the 
broad context of world history in its movement by divine world rule 
toward the future of God in spite of the intentions of the actors in it. It 
is into this movement that church history is already caught up, and with 
it the course of life of individual Christians and the problems of their 
existence. Only in this context can and must the experience of Luther, 
and that of Augustine before him, find proper evaluation along the lines 
that in the church’s life analogies to the way of legal righteousness that 
Paul declared to be abolished have appeared. But false developments of 
this kind, and the need to create against them respect for the freedom 
of the gospel, should not mean that in defining the relation of law and 
gospel we blur the background of eschatology and salvation history, thus 
reducing the distinction of law and gospel to a homiletical rule that we 
can apply again and again. 

Repeated application of the distinction of law and gospel in the 
service of proclamation that fosters and renews repentance leads to prob- 
lems that must be the subject of a third critical discussion. If the first 
point of criticism concerned the relation of the Reformation doctrine to 
Jesus’ message of the basileia and the second its relation to the Pauline 
thesis of the end of the law, the third must deal with an inner problem 
that arose in Reformation teaching itself with its concept of law. 
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d. The Christian’s Freedom from the Law and God’s Righteous Will 


For Luther the law did not cease to be valid in the church. Nor was 
accusation of the “old man” its only function. The law has a positive 
function as an expression of God’s eternal will even for Christians. Luther’s 
understanding of the law in terms of natural law leads to this result 
already.2©5 Because, unlike the tradition, Luther did not include the gospel 
in this concept, and hence could not view the gospel as the purified and 
perfected form of the eternal will of God expressed in the law of nature, 
he had to find in law, as distinct from gospel, this abiding function. In the 
antinomian strife with his friend Johann Agricola in 1537-1540 Luther 
then made unmistakably clear the abiding need to preach the law to 
Christians, not just as an introduction to daily penitence but also for 
progress in sanctification.26© Luther never developed an article on the use 
of the law for the regenerate. Melanchthon pioneered the way here,26” and 
Calvin then developed the article on the one side,268 the Formula of 
Concord on the other.269 

Luther was materially right in contrast to his antinomian op- 


265. Thus already in the short Galatians commentary of 1519 we read that a 
timeless law is written in every heart, namely, the Golden Rule (cf. Matt. 7:12), which Luther 
links conceptually to what Paul says about love as the fulfilling of the law (Rom. 13:10; WA, 
2, 580). The various nations have added other laws to this basic law, but these detailed laws 
are only transitory. The core of this law of nature abides and is continually written in human 
hearts (cf. WA, 39/1, 356, Thesis 34-35, Sept. 1538). It is instructive to compare this view 
with that of Aquinas to the effect that the universal principles of natural law constantly 
need to be made specific, as took place in the OT in the ceremonial law dealing with the 
relation to God and the judicial law dealing with intrahuman relations (cf. Kithn, Via 
Caritatis, pp. 187ff.). 

266. W. Joest, Gesetz und Freiheit: Das Problem des tertius usus legis bei Luther und 
die neutestamentliche Parainese (1951; 2nd ed. 1956), pp. 55-82, esp. 74ff., also 72ff. 

267. See Melanchthon, Loci (1559), CR, 21, 719. Joest argues that we cannot in the 
strict sense find in Luther a use of the law for the regenerate (Gesetz, pp. 132-33). 

268. See Calvin Inst. (1559) 2.7.12, where he lays special stress on the use of the 
law for believers: “Tertius usus, qui et praecipuus est, et in proprium legis finem proprie 
spectat, ergo fideles locum habet, quorum in cordibus vim viget et regnat Dei spiritus” (CR, 
32, 261). Cf. W. Niesel, Theology of Calvin (London, 1956); also the statements of the 
Reformed confessions on this theme, J. Rohles, Theologie reformierten Bekenntnisschriften 
von Ziirich bis Barmen (1987), pp. 238f€. 

269. SD, V1, 7ff. (BSLK, 964-69). It is stressed here that God’s law remains always 
the same (§ 15, p. 966) and is thus normative for Christians, though Christians do volun- 
tarily, of course, what the law prescribes (§ 6, p. 964) and the Holy Spirit gives the power 
to obey it (§§ 11-12, pp. 965-66). This thought is wholly Augustinian and accords with 
medieval teaching, though the reference is to the one law, not the new law. 
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ponents to the extent that according to the NT witness and Paul’s letters 
Christians are not just left on their own in matters of moral conduct. They 
receive apostolic paraclesis,2”° which Paul bases on exposition of the new 
being in Christ. This is the criterion, hence also a criterion for modifica- 
tions, corrections, and new formulations of norms of Christian conduct. 
This paraclesis may be formulated positively as help but also as warning 
and threat in view of God’s judgment. It is a mistake, however, to describe 
apostolic direction as law, for it is meant only as exposition of being in 
Christ.27! For Christ has now replaced the law, as Paul tells us in his saying 
that Christ is the end of the law. We misunderstand the directions if we 
view them as permanent rulings on independent apostolic authority and 
hence as new law. Their only authority is that of Jesus Christ himself. Yet 
we may not capriciously ignore apostolic paraclesis. We may do so only 
if authorized by the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ. Even so, the 
difference from law stands fast. The law is a fixed formulation of God’s 
will. In contrast, love may in principle develop many creative responses 
to the demands of situations in life. Thus the NT contains many directions 
as expositions of being in Christ. The many are held together, however, 
in the unity of Christ’s love. 


Karl Barth rightly perceived the uniqueness of apostolic direction when he viewed 
it as the task of special ethics, in contrast to a casuistic application of universal 
legal norms, to expound the claim laid on us by our being in Christ (CD, II/4, 
4ff.). Barth sought to present this claim as a matter of grace and hence to see as 
its effect free obedience on our part (II/2, 561). For him, then, special ethics can 


270. For a brief survey of the many forms of NT parenesis or paraclesis see 
R. Schnackenburg, LThK, VIII (1963), 80-81. On Pauline parenesis or paraclesis cf. esp. 
H. Schlier, Vom Wesen der apostolischen Ermahnung nach Romerbrief 12:1-2 (1941), now in 
Die Zeit der Kirche: Exegetische Aufsiitze und Vortriige, 2nd ed. (1958), pp. 74-89; also Schlier’s 
“Die Eigenart der christlichen Mahnung nach dem Apostel Paulus,” in Besinnung auf das 
NT, Exegetische Aufsdtze und Vortrage, Il (1964), 340-357; cf. also P. Stuhlmacher, 
“Christliche Verantwortung bei Paulus und seinen Schiilern,” EvT 28/4 (1968) 165-86; also 
Campenhausen, SBAW, 1957/2. On parenesis in 1 Peter see L. Goppelt, A Commentary on 
I Peter, ed. F. Hahn (Grand Rapids, 1993), pp. 153ff., esp. 162ff., also 182ff., 201ff. In 
Besinnung (pp. 340-41) Schlier argued cogently for preferring the much more common 
paraclesis to parenesis. 

271. On this cf. E. Schlink, “Gesetz und Paraklese,” in Antwort: Karl Barth zum 
stebzigsten Geburtstag (1956), pp. 323-35, esp. 326-27, appealing to Schlier. For another view 
cf. Ebeling, Dogmatik, Il, 272, which calls Paul’s paraclesis, the Decalogue, wisdom, and 
the Sermon on the Mount expositions of the law. But Ebeling does not deal with the 
uniqueness of apostolic parenesis or paraclesis as exposition of the implications of believers’ 
fellowship with Christ (Rom. 12:1-2: Gal. 5:13; Phil. 2:5). 
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give only pointers to the event of being claimed (III/4, 15-16, 29ff.): “a directive, 
or rather a series of directives which give guidance to the individual in the form 
of an approximation to the knowledge of the divine command and right human 
action” (p. 33). Confusingly, however, Barth related this paracletic function of 
ethics to the concept of law by referring to law as a form of the gospel (II/2, 509ff.). 
This understanding of law as the command of grace (p. 527) develops what the 
Reformation says about the function of the Jaw in the regenerate (the third use) 
and corresponds especially to the Calvinist relating of justification and sanctifi- 
cation. In this respect Barth opposes the traditional Lutheran doctrine of the law 
with its stressing of the accusatory function of the law that precedes the gospel 
pronouncement. Materially, however, Barth’s excellent insights into the nature of 
NT paraclesis as an unfolding of the implications of the fellowship of believers 
with Jesus Christ take us beyond the older Protestant controversy about the third 
use. Unfortunately, the use of the term “law” for Christian paraclesis conceals this 
fact.272 


Reformation discussions of the concept of law did no more than 
medieval theology to distinguish between law and Christian paraclesis as 
exposition of our being in Christ. We must seek the reason for this not 
merely in the then state of biblical exposition, which is now outdated, but 
above all in the linking of the theological concept of law to that of natural 
law. If we view natural law as the normative expression of God’s eternal 
will for us, we can no longer give full weight to what Paul says about Christ 
as the end of the law. Hence Christians have to keep the law. No matter, 
then, how it be stressed that salvation is not by works of the law but by 
faith, there can be no avoiding the contrary implication that no one can 
partake of salvation without keeping the law, even though this be the work 
of faith. We cannot evade this implication if we equate the theological 
concept of law with that of natural law and natural law materially with 
the will of God. Christians who do not act in accordance with the eternal 
will of God announced in the law fall, even Luther himself thought, under 
the future judgment that will be by human works (2 Cor. 5:10).273 Hence 
for Luther keeping the commandments is a condition of remaining in 
fellowship with Christ and of sharing in future salvation.?”4 If the law as 
the eternal Jaw or natural law is the criterion by which works are assessed 


272. On this cf. Schlink’s observations, in Antwort, pp. 333-34. 

273. See O. Modalsli, Das Gericht nach den Werken: Ein Beitrag zu Luthers Lehre 
vom Gesetz (1963); on Paul see W. G. Kiimmel, Die Theologie des NT (1969), 203ff.; also 
E. Lohse, Theological Ethics of the New Testament (Minneapolis, 1991), 105ff., esp. 126-29. 

274. WA, 2, 466. 
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at the last judgment, then it seems there must also be a righteousness of 
works for us even if on the basis of baptismal grace and the related 
forgiveness of sins. Can it then be maintained that we are not righteous 
by works of the law but by faith alone? 

We can avoid this difficulty only if we do not think of the eternal 
will of God as the eternal law expressed in natural law but as identical 
with love that is the fulfilling of the law without itself having to be a form 
of obedience to law. We find approaches in Luther to a view of this kind 
that takes Christian freedom seriously. Thus in the brief Galatians com- 
mentary of 1519: “Christ did away with the works of the law so that it 
does not matter whether we do works; they are not compulsory. True 
Christians, we are then told, are the same and impartial in all things, in 
what they do and do not do as matters arise. . . . If they act out of love, 
they do right, but if under pressure or driven by fear, they do not act as 
Christians but out of human weakness.”275 These thoughts point the way 
to true freedom from the law. But the equating of God’s eternal will with 
the law of nature did not permit the linking of obedience to the will of 
God with the thought of freedom from the law. 


In the history of Protestantism the concept of discipleship of Christ offered a 
solution. In discipleship the freedom of fellowship with God that we attain by 
faith in Christ is at work in love. Already in 1606 Johann Arndt, looking back at 
Luther’s 1520 Freedom of a Christian, described the spontaneity of the Christian 
life. Christians are free through faith in Christ, for the Spirit of God’s love has 
liberated and cleansed them from carnal desires.2”© There is thus no law for the 
justified (1 Tim. 1:9), since true living faith does everything voluntarily, renews 
us, purifies the heart, loves neighbors ardently, hopes, and looks ahead to the 
future.2”7 For Arndt, however, the law is abrogated only as a compulsory law. It 
is still for Christians an excellent rule of Christian living, the love that issues from 
faith spontaneously, and yet is identical with the law of nature.278 Thus the 
thought of the Christian’s ethical spontaneity in discipleship of Christ had to 


275. Ibid., 2, 477-78: “Postquam enim Christus advenit, legis opera sic abrogavit, 
ut indifferenter ea habent possint, non autem amplius cogant”; 479, 1ff.: “Igitur Christianus 
verus . .. ad omnia prorsus indifferens est, faciens et omittens, sicut ad manum sese res vel 
obtulerit vel abstulerit . . . quod si ex charitate facit, optime facit, sin ex necessitate aut 
timore urgente, non christianiter sed humaniter facit.” 

276. J. Arndt, Vier Biicher vom wahren Christentum, I, 25, quoted from the 
Struensee ed. (1760), Johann Arndts . . . Sechs Biicher ... , p. 75. 

277. Ibid., Il, 4. 

278. Ibid.; and I, 26 (p. 78), on faith as the root of love. 
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achieve independence in the course of Pietism and the Enlightenment and break 
free from the concept of a universal natural or moral law.279 Tying us to an alien 
law came to be seen as an expression of immaturity.28° Love was thus viewed not 
as a fulfilling of a heteronomous command but as an expression of the inwardness 
of a humanity under Christian influence that understands itself as a renewal of 
humanity in general. 

In place of the traditional theological concept of law oriented to the law 
of nature as an expression of eternal divine law, modern Protestant ethics put the 
doctrine of the autonomy of theonomously based human freedom. The task thus 
became that of deriving justice and law from freedom itself. Kant did this at the 
price of merging individual freedom into a universal autonomy of reason. Simi- 
larly, in their presentations of moral life in society, Hegel and Schleiermacher 
made the link between the general and the particular in individual freedom the 
leading thought, viewing the right and law as the sphere of actualization. Schleier- 
macher depicted the right as an expression of individual dealings in moral 
society.28! In his concept of the right Hegel gave precedence to the universal in 
the form of law vis-a-vis the principle of particularity that prevailed in middle- 
class society.282 Balancing universal law with individual particularity was some- 
thing he handled provisionally in terms of the concept of the moral state.283 In 
the event, then, we find in both Hegel and Schleiermacher some relativizing of 
the abstract universality of law, though Hegel does this in favor of the idea of the 
state. Those who think Hegel expected too much of the state will be inclined to 
stress the precedence of right relations over the abstract universality of law in the 
life of society. This is important for Christian theology because this stress allows 
us to differentiate God’s righteous will from the concept of law without, as in 
Hegel, merging it into the moral fellowship of the state. From the Christian 
standpoint the state itself can be only a provisional actualizing of God’s righteous 
will, which will find its definitive actualization only in the kingdom of God. 


Uniting the obedience to God’s will that is still incumbent on Chris- 
tians to freedom from the law seems to be possible only on the premise that 
the righteous will of God differs from the form of law, even of natural law. 
Hence it is not enough to expound the eternal will of God morally, and in 


279. Cf. E W. Graf, “Gesetz VI, Neuzeit,” TRE, XIII, 90-126, quoting J. S. Semler 
on the liberation of Christians from universal natural law and moral precepts. 

280. Ibid., 103: “A doctrine of false bondage to law replaced the orthodox usus 
teaching.” 

281. F. Schleiermacher, Grundriss der philosophischen Ethik, ed. A. Twesten (1841), 
pp. 60ff. ($§ 55-56); cf. also Graf, TRE, XIII, 109ff., for quotations from Schleiermacher 
that criticize a grounding of ethics in the concept of law. 

282. G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of Right, Great Books 46 (Chicago, 1952), § 211. 

283. Ibid., § 229 and § 260. 
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distinction from the external legality of legal relations to link it to the 
individual moral sense as this makes itself known in conscience. For even 
our moral sense has force for us individually in the form of the law that is 
similar in content to the ideas of the natural law tradition. The righteous 
will of God orients itself to making mutual fellowship possible on the basis 
of the relation to God. It expresses itself primarily in the reality of the 
building up of human fellowship and thus in customs and legal relations in 
which human fellowship finds a lasting form. A premise of the distinction 
between the eternal will of God and the form of law, then, is differentiation 
between law and what is right, so that we no longer view law as constitutive 
for right and for doing the right, but accord it only a secondary and auxiliary 
function in preservation and restoration of the right. It will then be possible 
to regard God’s righteous will as binding and yet to view its identification 
with the form of law as transitory, namely, as a specific phenomenon in the 
history of God’s OT covenant people (and analogously in other cultures)284 
that Jesus Christ has set aside. In this sense the concept of what is right forms 
an intermediary one between love, the motivation for acceptance of others, 
for the recognition that establishes and preserves fellowship between per- 
sons, and law, which serves to preserve right fellowship as an intrinsically 
universal norm. 

Right is older than law.285 Its roots lie in custom, ie., in forms of 
mutuality of human behavior that are reflected in social life. Connected 
also is the pronouncing of judgments at trials, which restores the fellow- 
ship that has been threatened or broken by offenses against what is right 
or disputes about it. Because in this process the same situations have to 
be dealt with in the same way, the practice gives rise to formulations of 
rules of conditional justice, i.e., case law, which, with statutes that are 
binding on all members of society, forms one starting point for the formu- 
lating of laws. Laws serve the right and the unity of society in awareness 
of its common nature, by seeing to it that like things are handled alike 
and kept distinct from other things.286 In this function laws are essential 


284. For analogies cf. the founding of just orders of society on the authority of the 
gods that finds expression in laws; cf. Heraclitus Fragm. 114. 

285. Cf. the remarks of A. Kaufmann in our joint work “Gesetz und Evangelium,” 
SBAW, 1986/2, 25-48, esp. 26ff. Kaufmann points out that in Aquinas ius, in contrast to lex, 
involves no norms or abstract schema of right action but rather right action itself and right 
decision in specific situations (p. 36 on ST 2/2.57.1). In Hobbes ius is one-sidedly subjective 
and hence closer to the concept of freedom and more sharply distinct from lex (p. 27). 

286. Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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to give uniformity to the right beyond the observable circle of life that is 
held together by custom, and also to establish the right when the strict 
tying of individuals by custom is weakening, individualism is increasing, 
and people do not do what is right on their own. Taken together, laws 
may be seen as the epitome of universal conditions of human fellowship 
in a specific society. Similarly the legal formulations of natural law express 
on a higher stage of universality the conditions of common social life in 
general. 

The limitations and weaknesses of law also have their basis in the 
universality by which the norm of law serves what is just and right in the 
detailed life of society.287 Because of its universality the law cannot do 
justice to the uniqueness of each specific case. It is the task of jurispru- 
dence to mediate here. Aristotle saw already that on account of the one- 
sidedness that results from universality the law has to be supplemented 
and corrected by the good (epieikeia).288 On its own the law cannot achieve 
full justice. The source of the right that is to be sought in society’s desire 
for the recognition of others in their individuality (and to that extent in 
love) may be seen particularly clearly in the supplementing of the law by 
epieikeia and then by grace.289 Love as the source of lasting fellowship is 
the basis of what is right, and it alone perfects it. Law in its abstract 
generality, however, cannot be the ultimately determinative form of the 
just human fellowship whose fulfillment is the content of the Jewish and 
Christian hope of the kingdom of God. To this eschatological hope belongs 
the mutual interpenetration of the individual and the general.2% Law, too, 
serves this in its own way by subjecting individual particularities to the 
rule of the general. But fully achieving the right and righteousness is 
beyond the possibilities of law and its application. 

The need for law expresses the imperfect state of human society 
in this world in which not all accept others and do what is right on their 


287. Ibid., p. 42; and see my own remark, ibid., p. 19. 

288. Nic. Eth. 5.14.1137b.10ff. 

289. Kaufmann, SBAW, 1986/2, 45ff., sees in grace a secular analogy to the gospel 
(cf. p. 25) and distinguishes it not only from law (like K. Engisch, p. 46) but also, with Hegel 
(Philosophy of Right, § 132), from the whole sphere of the right. But if grace aims at the 
resocializing of those who have slipped (p. 48), then, like ius, it relates to the preserving 
and reconstituting of society. In this regard it certainly differs from epieikeia in applying 
norms of law because it does not have to do with the individual applying of the general 
norm but with those who have been rightly judged. 

290. I dealt with the relation of this thought to the divine Logos incarnate in Jesus 
Christ in SBAW, 1986/2, p. 19; see also my Systematic Theology, Il, 63ff. 
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own. The same is true of the power of the state, which makes citizens keep 
the laws. The eschatological consummation of human fellowship in God’s 
kingdom no longer needs either law or state power. Jesus Christ is the end 
of the law because in him the eschatological future of God’s reign is already 
present. In each of us participation in the love and kindness of God that 
are therein manifested should trigger an impulse to do what is right. As 
believers, Christians do not in fact need any law but only the apostolic 
direction that leads them to use the freedom that they have in Christ and 
that is inseparable from sharing in God’s love for the world. Yet as the 
future of God’s kingdom has in Jesus already broken in but has still to 
come for others, so Christians, too, still live in this mortal life, this “body 
of death” (Rom. 7:24), although their death is anticipated in the form of 
a sign by baptism (6:2-3). Insofar as they are still tied to this perishing 
world, as citizens of secular societies, peoples, and states they are also 
subject to their laws.29! 

No end of the law then? The Pauline formula that Christ is the end 
of the law (Rom. 10:4) relates primarily to the Mosaic law as an expression 
of God’s will for the chosen people. The formula states that this law is not 
the definitive form of God’s righteous will. Here lies also the epochal 
significance in world history of the saying about the end of the law in 
Jesus Christ. Equation of the legal tradition of the people with the final 
and immutable will of God ends for believers with the coming of Jesus 
Christ, and herewith the difference also ends between the ultimate and 
the provisional. The law becomes a provisional entity relating to the world 
that perishes (2 Cor. 3:11, 13). The same naturally applies, and supremely 
so, to the law and the state among the nations. The ultimate, however, is 
the reality of God’s kingdom that has dawned already in the message and 
history of Jesus Christ. In this world, of course, this is not yet consum- 
mated. Along with it, then, stand the forms of the provisional order of 
human life in society, the state and law. Nevertheless, the definitive reality 
of the inbreaking of God’s kingdom already in Jesus Christ is present still 


291. In the language of Reformation teaching on the law this is the political use, 
which applies to the lives of Christians in this world as well. Here the distinction between 
law and gospel ties in with that between secular and spiritual government. The only fault 
with what is said about the political use and its ongoing validity is the underlying notion 
of the unity of the law (in the form of natural law) as the unchangeable epitome of God’s 
righteous demand. In contrast, the thought behind the above deliberations is that the 
phenomenon of Jaw relative to right conduct, and as distinct from the right, belongs to the 
transitory world of sin no matter how greatly it serves the preserving and restoring of the 
right in this world. 
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in history through the proclamation of the gospel, baptism, and the cele- 
bration of Jesus’ eschatological meal. The distinction between the ultimate 
and the provisional thus finds expression in that between the church and 
the state and its laws. But the eschatological reality that dawned already 
in Jesus is present in the church only in the form of a sign. Hence the 
order of the state and its laws must continue alongside the church. As a 
sign of future human fellowship in God’s kingdom the church cannot by 
the operations to which it gives rise change this world into God’s kingdom. 
But by its liturgical life it leaves room in human hearts and social life for 
hope of the future of God, and already today it mediates to individuals 
assurance of participation in the associated salvation. 


CHAPTER 13 


The Messianic Community 
and Individuals 


I. THE FELLOWSHIP OF INDIVIDUALS WITH 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE CHURCH AS 
THE FELLOWSHIP OF BELIEVERS 


e have described the relation to the kingdom of God as the 
We: of the church’s existence and of the specific form of 
the presence of God’s Spirit within it, and also as the frame- 
work of reference for its relation to the political community and its 
constitutional order. We must now address the inner structure of the 
church. This is defined by the fact that the church is the fellowship of 
believers, so that at once the question arises as to the relation of the church 
as such to the definition of its members as individual believers. Is the 
church formed by the coming together of believing individuals? Must we 
not rather think of the faith of individuals as being always mediated by 
the church, so that the church has priority over individual Christians? But 
what is the church except a fellowship of individuals who believe in Jesus 
Christ? In this regard we cannot possibly think of the church preceding 
individual faith. Yet it would be equally mistaken to think of the church’s 
fellowship as in some way secondary and supplementary to the faith of 
individual Christians. The content of this faith makes this plain, as does 
also the fact of its mediating by the proclamation, the instruction, and 
the liturgical life of the church. 
The relation to the future of God’s reign, which is constitutive for 
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the church’s nature, opens up an approach to this complex of questions 
that permeates all ecclesiology. In content the hope of God’s rule is politi- 
cally defined, for God’s kingdom will fulfill our social destiny in a fellow- 
ship characterized by peace and justice. Notwithstanding the political 
content of this hope, Jesus’ proclamation of the imminent rule of God 
was addressed to individuals and did not announce any kind of political 
program of liberation. Only in the faith of individuals who, responding 
to the summons of Jesus, subordinated all other concerns in life to the 
imminence of the divine rule does this future already become the present. 
Thus the church directs its missionary message and its liturgical procla- 
mation primarily to individuals and aims at their salvation, which they 
have by sharing in fellowship with Jesus Christ, and which the gospel and 
sacraments mediate. Unlike the people of Israel, the church is not a hered- 
itary fellowship consisting of one generation of members after another. It 
is by nature a fellowship of individuals who are regenerated by faith and 
baptism. Fellowship with Christ in faith in the gospel binds believers 
together into the fellowship of the church, in which the future fellowship 
of the kingdom of God finds representation already in an anticipatory 
sign. Hence in spite of the focusing of its activities on individual salvation, 
the church, as the fellowship of believers mediated by that of each in- 
dividual with Christ, is still the messianic community of its Lord,! and as 
such it is also God’s people, chosen by God, and sent into the world, for 
the salvation of all people. Chapter 14, then, will deal with the missionary 
reference of the church beyond the confines of its own fellowship and out 
to all people. The basis of this reference lies in the relation to the rule of 
God that is the foundation of its own existence (ch. 12). We shall deal 
with this issue from the standpoint of election and sending. But first we 
must describe more precisely the relation between the fellowship of in- 
dividuals with Jesus Christ and their coming together in the church. Since 


1. The term “messianic community” is perhaps more exact than “messianic people,” 
which Vatican II chose to describe the church at the beginning of its exposition of the 
church as the people of God (LG 9). That term presupposes the thought expressed just 
before that the church is the “new” people as contrasted with Israel. In ch. 14 we shall have 
occasion to criticize this concept, which the NT itself does not use. We must here for the 
time being leave open the question whether “people of God” is a more comprehensive term 
than “church,” and whether we should not use it in the singular as the Council itself does 
later (LG 13). The church can be the “messianic community” also as a special fellowship 
within the broader people of God. As such it is certainly also the people of God, but this 
claim does not have to be exclusive, as though the historical boundaries of the church were 
also those of the eschatological people of God. 
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the theme of the church will offer us our main perspective, we must begin 
by seeking to understand the church as the fellowship of believers. 


§ 1. The Church as the Fellowship of Believers and Body of Christ 


Describing the church as the congregation of believers has been basic and 
typical for the Reformation concept of the church. In support Luther 
appealed to the phrase “communion of saints” in the Apostles’ Creed, 
though aware that it had been added to the third article directly after 
mention of the church, and viewing it for that reason as an interpretation 
of the term “church.” Luther was of the opinion that there was general 
agreement on this point.2 He took the word “communion” in the sense 
of assembly or congregation, the same sense as that of ecclesia.> Hence the 
Augsburg Confession used congregatio for communio‘ and in the German 
of art. 7 had “believers” for “saints.” Similarly in art. 8 the church is an 
assembly of all believers and saints (congregatio sanctorum et vere creden- 
tium). We find the same interpretation already in Scholastic theologians, 
so that this was no innovation of the Reformers.> 


We first find the addition communio sanctorum ca. 400 in Bishop Nicetas of 
Remesiana in Serbia, who perhaps took it from southern Gaul, where it was also 
added to the creed.” From the first the formula apparently had a double sense, 
denoting on the one side the church as a fellowship of holy persons from the days 


2. WA, 2, 190, 20-25: “Totus mundus confitetur, sese credere ecclesiam sanctam 
Catholicam aliud nihil esse quam communionem sanctorum, unde et antiquitus articulus 
ille ‘sanctorum communionen? non orabatur, ut Ruffini symbolo exposito videre licet, sed 
glossa aliqua forte ecclesiam sanctam Catholicam exposuit esse Communionem sanctorum, 
quod successu temporis in textum relatum nunc simul oratur.” Rather more succinctly cf. 
the Large Catechism of 1529, 2.45; WA, 30/1, 189, 6ff; BSLK, 655-66. 

3. Large Catechism, BSLK, 656-57. Here Luther says expressly that we should use 
Gemeine, not Gemeinschaft, for communio (657, 1-3). Yet the idea of common sharing in 
something (cf. 657, 34-35) is not ruled out, though not specially emphasized. Cf. P. Althaus, 
Communio Sanctorum: Die Gemeinde im lutherischen Kirchengedanken, I, Luther (1929), pp. 
37ff. 

4. CA 7; cf. Luther in BSLK, 656, 19ff. 

5. Cf. Y. Congar, “Die Wesenseigenschaften der Kirche,’ Mysterium Salutis, TV/1 
(1972), 375-76, who refers esp. to Aquinas, including his exposition of the Creed. 

6. DS, 19; see J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (London, 1950), pp. 174-75, 
388ff.; cf. DS, 27-29. 

7. Kelly, Creeds, p. 389. 
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of the Jewish patriarchs, by way of the OT prophets and the apostles and martyrs, 
to the present time. Related here was the thought of the fellowship of living 
Christians to saints of past ages as well as to one another. Then quite early, 
especially in the usage of the Eastern Church, the genitive was taken to mean 
sharing “in” holy things (sancta), as in a rescript of Emperor Theodosius in 388 
and at a synod at Nimes in 394 or 396.8 In content the main idea here was 
participation in the Eucharist. But this thought was less prominent in medieval 
and Reformation exposition, the main stress now being on the personal sense of 
a communion or congregation of believers. Support for this sense (believers as 
saints) was seen in Pauline usage; Paul in his epistles regularly addresses believers 
as “called saints” (Rom. 1:7; 1 Cor. 1:2) or simply as “saints” (2 Cor. 1:1; Phil. 1:1; 
cf. Col. 1:2; Eph. 1:1), i.e., those who are separated from the world for fellowship 
with God. 


We can easily misinterpret “assembly of believers” as though the 
church were merely a gathering or society of individual Christians, and 
individual Christianity on its own underlay the fellowship of Christians 
in the church. Schleiermacher especially understood the specifically Prot- 
estant view in this way: Protestantism makes the relation of individuals 
to the church dependent on their relation to Christ, while Roman Ca- 
tholicism conversely makes the relation of individuals to Christ dependent 
on their relation to the church.? This comparison does not truly do justice 
to the Reformation view in spite of its stress on the immediacy of believers 
to Christ. We need refer only to the statements of Reformers concerning 
the church as the “mother” of believers.!° The article on the church in the 
Augsburg Confession, which describes the church as the congregation of 
believers, also leaves a different impression when this formula is read and 
understood in context. 

According to CA 7 the church is not an arbitrary association of 
believing individuals but the fellowship in which the gospel is purely 
(pure) taught and the sacraments are rightly (recte) administered as insti- 


8. Ibid., pp. 389, 393. 

9. Schleiermacher, Christian Faith, § 24 Thesis; cf. § 106.2. True, Schleiermacher 
can also speak of the fellowship of believers in which all the regenerate always find them- 
selves (§ 113 Thesis), but that is simply the church as an external fellowship made up of 
those needing redemption and waiting (§ 113.2). The church’s inner fellowship rests on the 
fact that where the regenerate can be in touch, some sort of fellowship has to arise among 
them (§ 113.1). Thus Schleiermacher derives the general concept of a church from ethics. 
In each case the church is a fellowship that arises and can persist only through free human 
actions (§ 2.2). 

10. See p. 47, n. 153 above. 
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tuted.1! Thus the teaching of the gospel and the sacraments form the basis 
of the fellowship of Christians with one another and mediate this fellow- 
ship. This accords with Schleiermacher’s formula to the degree that in- 
dividual fellowship with Jesus Christ is indeed the issue in the Word and 
sacrament, and thus fellowship with the one Lord by Word and sacrament 
gathers believers into the church’s fellowship. Nevertheless, Jesus Christ 
meets believers in the church. Word and sacrament are taught and ad- 
ministered in the church. Only in the church are they purely taught and 
rightly administered, though the fact of the church’s authorization to 
proclaim the Word and administer the sacraments is no guarantee that 
what is done will be in keeping with the gospel. 

According to CA 7 pure teaching and proper administration are 
the only condition of the church’s unity and therefore of fellowship. No 
common government is necessary, nor agreement in rites and customs — 
only agreement on teaching the gospel and administering the sacraments. 
There might also be included agreement on the church’s ministry, that of 
the Word (cf. CA 5), the ministry to which teaching the gospel and 
administering the sacraments are entrusted.!2 But if church unity extends 
to agreement on teaching the gospel and proper administration of the 
sacraments, then it is also clear, at least, that not every gathering of 
Christians as such or on its own can be called the church. The church is 
there only when proclamation of the pure teaching of the gospel and 
proper administration of the sacraments gather the members of this as- 
sembly. This means that the universal unity of the church across the ages 
finds manifestation in the worship of the local congregation that exists in 
virtue of its apostolic basis, having fellowship with past saints and martyrs. 
For the pure teaching of the apostolic gospel and administration of the 
sacraments that is faithful to their institution constitute the church’s unity 
across the centuries and at the same time characterize each local congre- 
gation of believers as the church of Christ. 

The mediation of the fellowship of believers by Word and sacra- 
ment links the personal sense of the formula communio sanctorum to the 


11. In their discussion of this artice H. Meyer and H. Schiitte rightly stress that 
we have here an essential relative clause without which the nature of the church cannot be 
properly described (Confessio Augustana: Bekenntnis des einen Glaubens. Gemeinsame Un- 
tersuchung lutherischer und katholischer Theologen (1980), p. 179. Cf. W. Elert, Der christliche 
Glaube (1940; 4th ed. 1956), p. 405. 

12. Lutheran theology has had different views on this question, to which we shall 
return later; cf. preliminarily Meyer and Schiitte, Bekenntnis, pp. 184-90, esp. 188-89. 
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sacramental sense of communion in holy things, i-e., in the saving gifts 
of Word and sacrament.}3 This participation in holy things is none other 
than participation in Jesus Christ himself, who is present to believers 
through his word and sacrament, and through whom they are united in 
the fellowship of his body. The Eucharist in particular represents this 
connection, which is constitutive for the church, between the fellowship 
of individual believers with the Lord who is present in Word and sacra- 
ment and their fellowship with one another that rests thereon. Hence we 
can more precisely elucidate the concept of the church as the body of 
Christ only in relation to discussion of the real presence of Jesus Christ 
at the celebration of the Eucharist. This much, however, may be said 
already: calling the church the body of Christ is no mere metaphor nor 
is it just one of the biblical ways of depicting the nature of the church. !4 
Instead, the realism of the inseparable union of believers with Christ that 
finds expression in the idea of the church as the body of Christ is basic 
to an understanding of the church as a fellowship of believers and hence 
also as the people of God. The church is a fellowship of believers only on 
the basis of the participation of each individual in the one Lord. The 
special significance of the Eucharist for the concept of the church, which 
has emerged time and again in church history,!> rests on the fact that 
common participation in Jesus Christ at the celebration of the Eucharist 
establishes and represents, after the manner of a sacramental sign, the 
fellowship of believers with one another. True, participation in Christ’s 
body and blood does not first establish the individual relation to Jesus 
Christ that is basic to the church as a fellowship of believers. Belief in the 
gospel and the definitive relation to Jesus Christ by confession and baptism 
are the basis. Nowhere, however, does the inner link between believers’ 
fellowship with Jesus Christ and their fellowship with one another find 
representation as it does in celebrating the Eucharist.!6 


13. Ibid., p. 180; also Elert’s emphasis on this aspect in Eucharist and Church 
Fellowship in the First Four Centuries (St. Louis, 1966), pp. 9-11. 

14. J. Ratzinger, “Kirche IL,” LThK, VI (1961), 172-83, esp. 176. Ratzinger can say 
in what special sense the church is the people of God only on the basis of understanding 
it as the body of Christ (Das neue Volk Gottes: Entwiirfe zur Ekklesiologie [1972], p. 97). 

15. Elert, Eucharist, pp. 9-11. 

16. Luther, too, could stress this special link between the Eucharist and the concept 
of the church. See the discussion in Althaus, Communio, pp. 75-76; also in his Theology of 
Martin Luther (Philadelphia, 1966), pp. 318-22, on the Lord’s Supper as a sacrament of the 
communio sanctorum (p. 318, n. 110) in Luther’s 1519-1524 writings, esp. his 1519 sermon 
on the sacrament of the holy and true body of Christ and the fraternities (WA, 2, 742-58). 
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The Reformation view of the church as the communio that is united 
with Christ its Head in the unity of faith and love among its members!” 
stands in a tradition that reaches back to the patristic church and is rooted 
in the NT (1 Cor. 10:16-17; Eph. 4:15-16), the point being that the church 
finds primary realization in the worship of the community assembled at 
each place. But this is never a matter of one congregation isolated in its 
particularity. At each local liturgical celebration where Jesus Christ is himself 
present the whole global fellowship of Christians finds manifestation. For 
where Jesus Christ is, there is the whole (“catholic”) church.!8 Because all 
Christians are members of his body by faith and baptism and in receiving 
Christ’s Supper, at each liturgical celebration where Jesus Christ is really 
present, especially at each celebration of the Eucharist, all Christianity is 
present. Hence, conversely, the fellowship of local congregations among 
themselves is essential to the integrity of each congregation as a form and 
manifestation of the one universal church of Christ. The church is thus a 
communio that consists of a network of local churches.!9 It is not in the first 
instance, then, a universal institution with a central leadership. The reality 
of the church is manifested in local communities that are gathered around 
the Word and sacrament and that also form a fellowship among them- 
selves.2 But since the formation of a supracongregational leadership with 
duties of visitation mediates this basic structure to the church, nothing more 
seems to have been done ecclesiologically at the time of the Reformation. 
The Lutheran churches, however, did at least recognize the need for an 


17. Luther’s Large Catechism, 2.51; BSLK, 657. 

18. Ign. Smyrn. 8.2. 

19. The joint Roman Catholic and Evangelical Lutheran commission could agree 
on this point in their document Einheit vor uns: Modelle, Formen und Phasen katholisch- 
lutherischer Kirchengemeinschaft (1965), § 5 (p. 12). On the Lutheran side cf. P. Brunner, 
“Die Einheit der Kirche und die Verwirklichung der Kirchengemeinschaft” (1955), in Pro 
Ecclesia: Gesammelte Aufsitze zur dogmatischen Theologie, 1 (1962), 225-34; also his 
“Koinonia: Grundlagen und Grundformen der Kirchengemeinschaft” (1963), in Pro Eccle- 
sia, TT (1966), 305-22. 

20. This is the basic thought in the ecclesiology of the Dominican J. M. R. Tillard, 
Church of Churches: The Ecclesiology of Communion (Collegeville, Minn., 1992). In principle 
Luther had already advocated a similar view at the 1519 Leipzig Disputation; cf. R. Slenczka, 
“Ecclesia Particularis: Erwagungen zum Begriff und zum Problem,” KuD 12 (1966) 310-32, 
esp. 322ff. But Luther stressed the full autonomy of the “particular” or “singular” church 
(p. 323), though viewing the particular church as the totality of the church in a particular 
place and situation and in practiced and equal fellowship with other churches and church 
bodies (p. 324). Slenczka found the same view in L. Hutter and J. Gerhard (pp. 325-26). 
He noted that Hutter related the idea of the particular church to Luther’s concept of the 
true invisible and hidden church that achieves visiblity in Word and sacrament (p. 325). 
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episcopal office of visitation, whereas the Reformed inclined more to syn- 
odical forms of supracongregational leadership. 


In more recent discussions of the concept of the church, beginning with the works 
of Nikolaus Afanassiev and Werner Elert2! on the relation between the church and 
the Eucharist, the understanding of the church as koinénia in terms of the eucharistic 
worship of the local community has become increasingly the focus of interest. This 
is especially true of Roman Catholic theology from the time of Vatican II.?2 Accord- 
ing to J. Ratzinger the Roman Catholic communio ecclesiology, stimulated by the 
eucharistic theology of Orthodox theologians, became the true centerpiece of the 
doctrine of the church at Vatican II.23 W. Kasper regarded the full developing of this 
theme as the task of the future, also in ecumenical dialogue between the churches.?4 
The approach to a doctrine of the church developed in terms of celebration of the 
Eucharist includes an emphasis on the local church as the basic form in which the 
church finds actualization. Rahner drew attention to this already in 1961.25 For 


21. N. Afanassiev, La céne du Seigneur (Paris, 1952) (Russian); Elert, Eucharist. On 
Afanassiev cf. P. Plank, Die Eucharistieversammlung als Kirche: Zur Entstehung und Entfal- 
tung der eucharistischen Ekklesiologie Nikolai Afanasievs (1893-1966) (1980). 

22. See the survey in H. Déring, “Die Communio-Ekklesiologie als Gruandmodell 
und Chance der é6kumenischer Theologie,” in Communio Sanctorum: Einheit der Christen 
— Einheit der Kirche, ed. J. Schreiner and K. Wittstadt (1988), pp. 439-69. Déring deals esp. 
with the importance of this view for dialogue with the Orthodox (p. 451) and Anglicans 
(pp. 458f£.), and concludes that for the ecumenical movement it is the common basic model 
(p. 469). For the state of the reception of this view in official Roman Catholic teaching see 
the letter sent by the Congregation of Faith to the church’s bishops on some aspects of the 
church as communio, 5/28/1992, Osservatore Romano 22, no. 25, June 1992 Beilage XXIII. 
Meanwhile the view has already taken on basic importance for ecumenical accord on the 
nature of the church, not merely in dialogue between Rome and the Eastern Orthodox (see 
p. 105, n. 29 below) and also in dialogue between Rome and the Anglicans (cf. ARCIC II: 
“Church as Communion,” One in Christ [1991], pp. 77-97), but again in conversations 
between Rome and the WCC (Sixth Report of the Joint Working Group of the WCC and 
the Roman Catholic Church 1990, pp. 31-47: “The Church Local and Universal”). 

23, J. Ratzinger, “The Ecclesiology of the Second Vatican Council,’ Communio 13 
(1986) 239-52, esp. 242. In what follows he calls the Eucharist the beginning of the church, 
since it means our union not only with one another but also with Christ, and thus makes 
us the church. At the same time it already gives the church its basic constitution. The church 
lives in eucharistic fellowships (ibid.). See also his Called to Communion: Understanding the 
Church Today (San Francisco, 1996), pp. 77£f. 

24. W. Kasper, “Kirche als communio: Uberlegungen zur ekklesiologischen Leitidee 
des Zweiten Vatikanischen Konzils,” in Die bleibende Bedeutung des Zeiten Vatikanischen 
Konazils, ed. F. Konig (1986), p. 64. Cf. Kasper’s discussion of the theme in “The Church as 
Sacrament of Unity,’ Communio 14 (1987) 8-9. 

25. Rahner and J. Ratzinger, The Episcopate and the Primacy (New York, 1962), pp. 
26-27. Cf. also E. Lanne, “Die Ortskirche: ihre Katholizitat und Apostolizitat,” in Katholizitat 
und Apostolizitit: Theologische Studien einer gemeinsamen Arbeitsgruppe zwischen der Ré- 
misch-katholischen Kirche und dem ORK, KuD Beihefte 2 (1921), pp. 129-51, esp. 130-31. 
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Ratzinger we have a representation here of the inner sacramental basis of the 
doctrine of collegiality that Vatican II developed.” Ratzinger, however, also points 
to the specifically Roman Catholic nuance with which the council took up this basic 
thought when it stated that the church of Christ is truly present in all regular local 
fellowships of believers that are in union with their shepherds and that the NT itself 
would thus call churches.27 The stress on legality and on union with their shepherds 
means that the church is not simply present in full in every congregation that 
celebrates the Eucharist.28 With this emphasis, indeed, the thought of a hierarchical 
communio that governs the communio concept of Lumen Gentiumas a whole”? finds 
its way already into the description of the local situation of the worshiping commu- 
nity inasmuch as from a Roman Catholic standpoint union with the shepherds 
implies the whole ministerial hierarchy right up to the pope. 

This way of looking at things does contain an important truth that 
Ratzinger has formulated as follows: “Christ is everywhere wholly. . . . But he is 
also everywhere only one, and therefore J can have the one Lord only in the unity 
that he himself is, in unity with others who are also his body and are constantly 
to become this afresh in the Eucharist. Thus the unity of congregations that 
celebrate the Eucharist one with another is not an external addition to eucharistic 
ecclesiology but its basic condition.”3° We have to agree with this statement, and 
it means, though Ratzinger himself did not intend this, that in none of the 


26. Ratzinger, Communic 13 (1986) 242. 

27. LG 26: “Haec Christi Ecclesia vere adest in omnibus legitimis fidelium congre- 
gationibus localibus, quae, pastoribus mitadhaerentes, et ipsae in Novo Testamento ecclesiae 
vocantur.” In his commentary Rahner finds a somewhat different nuance from Ratzinger’s 
by stating that this section involves a correction of the view that presents the whole con- 
stitution of the church too one-sidedly in terms of the total church as such (I and II) and 
its structure (people-church, etc.), LThK Suppl. I (1966), 242. This correction opens up the 
possibility of an (ecumenically highly significant) ecclesiology in terms of the community 
of word and altar, and recognizes this to be legitimate (pp. 243-44). 

28. Ratzinger, Communio 13 (1986) 243. 

29, LG 22. For the precise meaning of the communio here as a hierarchical com- 
munio cf. the Nota explicativa praevia no. 2, LThK Suppl. I, 354. Elsewhere in the Church 
Constitution the term communio relates especially to the communio of bishops with the 
pope (LG 25.1 and 2). The communio fidelium occurs in the decree on ecumenism (UR 2) 
and materially also in LG 13, in the context of what is said about the people of God. This 
basic point would certainly need more detailed presentation in a eucharistically based 
ecclesiology; cf. Déring, in Einheit, pp. 446-47. Cf. also the related statements in the missive 
of the Congregation of Faith cited in n. 22, §§ 7ff. Here more exact distinction ought to be 
made between the whole church present in each celebration of the Eucharist and the 
representation of this in the bishops’ college with the bishop of Rome at its head. To this 
end there must be stress already on the link between the episcopal office and the congre- 
gation gathered for eucharistic worship such as we find on the Orthodox side at the second 
plenary meeting of the joint commission (with Roman Catholics) at Munich in 1982 (Una 
Sancta 1982, pp. 334-40). 

30. Ratzinger, Communio 13 (1986) 244. 
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churches that are now separated, but can no longer deny that members of other 
churches are Christians, is there a full presence of the one Lord in their separated 
eucharistic celebrations. The idea of the hierarchical communio, however, threat- 
ens to turn upside down the aim of understanding the church’s reality in terms 
of the worship of local congregations, replacing it by what became the traditional 
Western view of thinking in terms of the universal church and its papal head. 
This danger becomes particularly acute when the hierarchical communtio is viewed 
as a reflection of the fellowship of the trinitarian persons in the unity of the divine 
life, so that we must then think of the head of the hierarchy as analogous to the 
Father to whom the Son subjects himself in eternity.>! 

In this regard we have to say that there is no need to see a close link 
between the communio structure of the church expressed in eucharistic commu- 
nion and the trinitarian fellowship, but that the minister who with the whole 
congregation makes anamnesis of Christ’s crucifixion for us, inasmuch as he 
repeats the words of institution that Jesus spoke, acts in the persona of Christ, 
not of the Father. The analogy between the minister and the Father cannot be 
based on the eucharistic liturgy. Instead, the liturgist, and with him the whole 
congregation, is drawn into the filial relation of Jesus Christ to the Father.2 This 
truth has to apply also to the church as a whole if we describe it in terms of the 
celebrating of the Eucharist. Ratzinger’s thought that the eucharistic fellowship 
includes fellowship with the whole church, and hence also with ministers on the 
various levels of the church’s life, is one that we must affirm. But explicating this 
matter more precisely is something that theology and ecumenical dialogue have 
yet to do,35 for the whole subject of the place of the church’s ministry in and not 
over the congregation stands related to it. 


On the view of ecclesial communio in the early church the fellow- 
ship of local congregations finds expression in mutual recognition of the 
ministers who represent them, especially when they assemble at a coun- 
cil.34 We are not, then, to see the fellowship of local congregations as if 
these were subsequently brought together in a federation.3> As local 
churches they are always already manifestations of the one church of 
Christ. This one church is not secondarily made up of local churches. 


31. Kasper, Communio 14 (1987) 8-9; cf. 9-11. 

32. On this point see below, pp. 305f., 315ff. 

33. Cf. the final judgment of Déring, in Einheit, p. 469. 

34, On conciliarity as an expression of the fellowship of local churches cf. J. Ziziou- 
las, Being as Communion: Studies in Personhood and the Church (Crestwood, N.Y., 1985), 
pp. 133ff., 240ff. For discussion of this concept in the WCC cf. A. Keshishian, Conciliar 
Fellowship: A Common Goal (Geneva, 1992). 

35. On this point see Congar, Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 398ff. 
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Instead, the fellowship of local churches rests on the unity in the one Lord 
that is already there, and that is present in a special way in celebration of 
the Eucharist. 


As a consequence of Christ’s presence in Word and sacrament the church’s unity 
is first a hidden reality that only faith can perceive. But as such, precisely for faith, 
it is inseparable from baptism and the Eucharist by which individuals have 
assurance of belonging to Jesus Christ and hence to all other members of his 
body. For believers, then, the spiritual reality of the church’s unity is present in 
the worship of the congregation and cannot be detached from this without 
evaporating into a phantom. When Luther, especially in his early days, spoke 
about an invisible spiritual fellowship, or a fellowship hidden in Christ,37 he was 
opposing the direct equating of the church’s unity with the hierarchical consti- 
tution of the world church,>8 but never the presence of the one church, as of 
Jesus Christ himself, in the worship of the congregation. At worship when the 
pure gospel is preached and the sacraments are administered, there is always a 
manifestation of the one church that is made holy by Jesus Christ, that goes back 
to the apostles, and that is catholic in its apostolic mission.>? The spiritual 
presence of the one church of Christ at the worship of the local congregation 
entails the duty of giving visible expression to the churches’ mutual fellowship. 
The spiritual unity of all believers in Jesus Christ thus achieves visible expression 
in church intercommunion.“® It follows, then, that there can be no talk of an 
invisibility in principle or of an antithesis between the church of Jesus Christ and 
every institutional embodiment of its life with the related disparagement of 


36. For this reason Melanchthon in his 1559 Loci (CR, 21, 825), and less clearly 
already in Apol. 7.20 (BSLK, 238, 17ff.), opposed the mistaken view that what Reformers 
said about the hiddenness of the church was in line with a Platonic idea, or meant that the 
church is a civitas Platonica. Stress was put instead on the visibility of the church, though 
not at all as a politia externa (BSLK, 235, 37, etc.) or a society of outward signs (societas 
externarum rerum ac rituum, 235, 27-28). The Loci express more clearly than the Apology 
the connection with liturgical life as the locus of the church’s reality. 

37. See esp. the 1520 work on the Roman papacy against the renowned Romanists 
at Leipzig, WA, 6, 296-97, in which Luther differentiates two churches, inward and spiritual 
Christianity, outward and carnal. Cf. U. Kiihn, Kirche (1980), pp. 24ff., who, unlike K. Holl, 
“Die Entstehung von Luthers Kirchenbegriff” (1915), Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Kirchen- 
geschichte, 1, Luther (1921), 245-78, esp. 252ff., points out that we no longer find two 
churches distinguished in the later Luther (p. 27). 

38. Althaus, Theology of Luther, pp. 288-89. For Melanchthon see n. 36 above. 

39. We shall discuss the four notes of the church (taken from the Creed of Nicea 
and Constantinople) in part IV of this chapter. 

40. P. Brunner, Pro Ecclesia, 1, 231, has formulated this important insight: The 
koinonia of the churches on earth corresponds to the indissoluble unity of the church that 
is constantly actualized in the pneumatic body of Christ. 
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historically concrete church fellowship.*! In particular we must distinguish the 
unity of the church as Christ’s body that is present in its hiddenness in congre- 
gational worship from an invisible fellowship of the true elect (based on 
Augustine’s doctrine of double predestination) that is concealed in the historical 
church, a mixed body that also includes members who will not finally belong to 
Christ’s church.42 This notion of an eternal distinction between the elect and the 
reprobate in the counsel of God gave rise again and again in church history to a 
questioning of the saving presence of Christ for every member of the worshiping 
congregation. In contrast, the thought that the fellowship of Christians is present 
also in the eucharistic presence of Jesus Christ himself presupposes already his 
saving efficacy for all who believe. 


The fellowship of the church is thus a manifestation, indeed, a 
necessary manifestation and implication of the church’s unity. Yet it is not 
directly identical with this unity. The unity of the church that precedes 
every historical form of church fellowship, that underlies them all, and 
that is grounded in the church’s liturgical life also finds expression in the 
regional and supraregional ministries serving the local churches, and right 
up to a ministry that represents the global fellowship of all Christians. 
The Roman Catholic Church claims to have such a ministry in the primacy 
of the bishop of Rome, although as yet this has not been developed and 
recast in a form that is acceptable to all, including the churches that are 
separated from Rome. We cannot validly argue that ministries of this kind 
are themselves the basis of unity,*? only that they serve to maintain the 


41. Cf. esp. E. Brunner in Dogmatics, III, 46ff., where he sets the NT ekklésia in 
opposition to the institutional church and its various historical forms even though repudi- 
ating the twofold concept of the church (visible and invisible) advocated by Zwingli and 
the young Calvin of the 1536 Institutes (cf. Ganoczy, Ecclesia ministrans, pp. 142ff.) on the 
basis of an Augustinian doctrine of predestination (p. 45). For Calvin's later stress on the 
visible church see Kiihn, Kirche, pp. 58ff. But cf. ibid., pp. 164ff., on “the unresolved problem 
of a double concept of the church.” 

42. In support cf. Augustine De doctr. chr. 3.32.45; CSEL, 80, 106-7. 

43. Along the lines of a eucharistically based ecclesiology there is need to revise 
the way in which Roman Catholic teaching and theology customarily speak when they call 
the pope the principle and foundation of the church’s unity (LG 18 and 23; cf. DS, 3051-52) 
and use the same phrasing for bishops in relation to the unity of their parts of the church. 
Jesus Christ himself is the principle and foundation of the church and its unity (1 Cor. 
3:11). The church’s ministries are meant to serve its unity, but if the church’s unity had its 
basis in them it would long since have been irretrievably lost in view of the fact that in the 
course of history the church’s higher ministers have often been the ones to contribute to 
its schisms. If Eph. 2:20 changes the picture of the building to say that it is built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, in terms of 1 Cor. 3:11 this means that the apostolic 
and prophetic witness to Christ has this function of laying the foundation, Christ then 
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unity that is always present already in the liturgical life of the local con- 
gregations, or rather, in spite of all historical experience to the contrary, 
that they ought to serve it, and to offer a demonstration of it. The basis 
of all the forms in which the believed unity of the church as a fellowship 
finds expression has always to be the reality of the unity of the body of 
Christ that is there in the presence of the one Lord of the church in the 
worship of the congregations in every place. 


The question arises here, however, what is precisely the meaning of the term “local 
church” for the primary units of the church’s life. Are we speaking of the congre- 
gation assembled locally for the preaching of the Word and the Eucharist, or is 
“local church” a term for the diocese subject to a bishop? This problem did not 
pose itself in the early days when the bishop presided over the presbytery of a 
local congregation and also conducted its worship.*4 But dioceses later became 
larger. The bishop’s church and the local congregation were no longer one and 
the same in every place. But what has become the traditional idea of episcopali- 
anism still regarded the bishop’s church or diocese as the primary unit, and the 
fellowship of primary units represented the church’s unity. If, however, the new 
approach to the doctrine of the church primarily finds its reality present at the 
place of eucharistic worship, then it can no longer at once equate the term “local 
church” with the diocese subject to a bishop. 

This development of the concept of the church in terms of eucharistic 
worship unavoidably tends to see the church’s reality primarily in local congre- 
gational worship conducted normally by priests or pastors, and in the congrega- 
tion gathered around the Word and sacrament. In contrast is the traditional basic 
concept that episcopacy is the basis of all ecclesial communio, although the bishop 
too may conduct worship in his cathedral church, and there may be a new stress 
on the root unity of the offices of presbyter and bishop, and hence on the episcopal 
character of the pastor’s ministry as well. The church constitution of Vatican I] 
hardly offers any definitive clarification of this problem with its thesis that the 
church of Christ is “truly present” in the local worshiping community* and the 
highly fictional assumption that every legitimate Eucharist is under the direction 
of the bishop.* At this point the old question of the basic unity of the offices of 
bishop and presbyter or pastor has become relevant in a new way for a eucharis- 


being presented as the keystone that holds the whole structure together. Cf. H. Schlier, Der 
Brief an die Epheser (1957; 6th ed. 1968), pp. 142-43. 

44, E. Lanne, “Vielfalt und Einheit. Die Méglichkeit verschiedener Gestaltungen 
des kirchlichen Lebens im Rahmen der Zugehdrigkeit zu der gleichen Kirche,” Katholizitat 
und Apostolizitét, KuD Beihefte 2 (1971), pp. 110-28, esp. 115. 

45. LG 26.1. 

46. LG 26.2: “Omnis autem legitima Eucharistiae celebratio dirigitur ab Episcopo.” 
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tically grounded ecclesiology.*” At any rate Rahner’s insight into the problem that 
he sees to be posed by a new ecclesiological approach in terms of the worshiping 
local congregation, namely, that there is actualization in all dimensions and self- 
fulfillments only on the level of the bishop’s church,*8 is not adequate if on the 
one hand the local celebration of eucharistic worship is supposed to be the 
normative starting point for the concept of the church, but on the other hand the 
bishop has taken on in fact a ministry of regional leadership. 


§ 2. The Mediating of the Fellowship of Believers 
by the Common Confession 


Individual believers are united to the church by their common relation 
to Jesus Christ that is mediated by proclamation of the gospel and the 
sacraments. This is at any rate the objective basis of their fellowship. But 
how does the union of individual believers with the fellowship of believ- 
ers that has this basis come about on the part of believers themselves in 
their subjectivity? In reply it is tempting simply to refer to faith as such. 
But as such the act of faith individualizes people, focusing totally on the 
personal relation to Jesus Christ and to the God who is revealed in him. 
Only by the common content of faith are individuals aware of belonging 
to the fellowship of believers over and above mere external church 
membership. But how can believers be sure of the common nature of 
the content of faith? Is it enough to point to the innate human inclination 
toward fellowship and the related need for sharing?4? Undoubtedly 
within the context of the life of the Christian church religious socializing 
and communication help to give the assurance required, but it comes 
definitively only by way of the common confession of faith. The confes- 
sion is primarily an act of individuals by which each and all believers 
publicly intimate their faith. But since confession is public, a basis exists 
for the possibility of common confession that involves agreement with 
the confession of others. Assurance as to the common nature of faith 


47. On this see below, pp. 415f., cf. 400ff. 

48. Rahner in Handbuch der Pastoraltheologie, 1, ed. . X. Arnold et al. (1964), 
174-75. Cf. H. Déring, “Die Wiederentdeckung der Ortskirche in der katholischen Ekklesi- 
ologie,” in Orthodoxes Forum: Zeitschrift des Instituts fir Orthodoxe Theologie der Universitat 
Miinchen, 2 (1988) 239-57. 

49. Schleiermacher, Christian Faith, § 113. 
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reaches its goal with such common confession. A requirement is that all 
concerned mean the same thing with the same words. This can naturally 
be a matter of well-founded doubt. Nevertheless, all testing and proving 
of agreement as to the commonly confessed faith, if there is to be 
adequate consensus on the matter, can be sealed only again and again 
by common confessing. 

The basic significance of common confessing for the church’s fel- 
lowship finds expression in the function of the confession in the church’s 
liturgical life. In this regard common confession of faith stands closely 
related to baptism on the one side and to the Eucharist on the other. At 
baptism the candidate makes confession of Jesus Christ by adopting the 
church’s confession, or parents and godparents do this vicariously in the 
case of infant baptism. The form may also, however, be that of a personal 
confession that the church accepts as in harmony with its own faith. In 
the case of infant baptism, the one baptized also must later make a per- 
sonal confirmation of the confession made by others on his or her behalf, 
as in the act of confirmation. In one form or another personal confession 
is, with baptism, a condition of church membership. This fact helps us to 
understand why the congregation’s repetition of the common confession 
prior to the eucharistic administration is a condition of admission to 
communion. Conversely, in church history differences in confession, or 
suspicion of differences in teaching that throw doubt on the unanimity 
of confession, or lifestyles that are out of accord with the confession, have 
led to excommunication or exclusion from table fellowship.5° 


In church history, especially prior to the 4th century, the form of confession in 
connection with liturgical life has not always been the same. We have only indirect 
information regarding the primitive Christian beginnings at this point. In the 
case of the Eucharist our only starting point is the obvious relation of the Aramaic 
cry maranatha (1 Cor. 16:22) to the primitive Christian Supper, and this is so 
only if we see here an acclamation of the presence of the risen Lord at the 
Supper,>! and if we give this acclamation, like the cry “Kyrios Jesus” (Rom. 10:9; 


50. See Elert on the Lord’s Supper and church fellowship in the early church in 
Koinonia: Arbeiten des Okumenischen Auschusses der Vereinigten Evangelisch-lutherischen 
Kirche Deutschlands zur Frage der Kirchen und Abendmahlsgemeinschaft (1957), esp. pp. 
64ff. 

51. This cry goes back to the first community, but we cannot be sure of its meaning. 
it might be taken as a prayer for the eschatological return of Christ (cf. Rev. 22:20). But the 
link to exclusion of any who do not truly love the Lord (1 Cor. 16:22; cf. Did. 12.6) suggests 
a relation to the Lord present at the Eucharist; see K. G. Kuhn, TDNT, IV, 469ff. 
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1 Cor. 15:3; cf. Phil. 2:11), the character of confession.>? We find starting points 
of the same kind for baptism, though no actual text or fragment of a primitive 
Christian baptismal confession has come down to us and we have no certain 
references to the form it took.5> With some likelihood we might argue that we 
have a confession made at baptism in the reference to confession in Hebrews 
(4:14; cf. 3:1).54 Paul’s saying about confessing the Kyrios Jesus in Rom. 10:9 
might also be taken as an allusion to baptismal confession.>> Later, questions 
were put regarding the trinitarian faith of the church.5® Candidates made a related 
declaratory confession only from the 4th century onward so far as the evidence 
goes. But this change in form at baptism does nothing to alter the close link 
between confession and baptism that was obviously there from the first. With 
their confession candidates assented to the church’s faith and definitively de- 
clared5’ that they belonged to Jesus, just as in the act of baptism they definitively 
received their relationship to Jesus. Yet this definitive character of confession did 
not rule out the recollecting, repeating, and ratifying of the once-for-all confession 
in another context, especially at celebration of the Eucharist (cf. Heb. 13:15), this 
being done to the praise of God and of his revelation,>8 just as confession in 
general is close to the hymn in the sense of giving glory to God in his self-revealing 
acts. 


52. Campenhausen expressed doubts on the point in “Das Bekenntnis im Ur- 
christentum,” ZNW 63 (1972) 210-53. But A. M. Ritter, following F. Hahn, rightly notes 
that he was distinguishing too strictly between acclamation and confession (TRE, XIII, 400). 
Finally, Paul in Rom. 10:9 and the pre-Pauline hymn in Phil. 2:11 expressly use the terms 
“confess” and “confession” for the act of acclamation. On acclamation in primitive Chris- 
tianity, cf. K. Wengst, “Glaubensbekenntnis(se) IV,” TRE, XIII, 396-97. On the confessing 
character of liturgical hymns from a systematic standpoint cf. G. Wainwright, Doxology: 
The Praise of God in Worship, Doctrine, and Life: A Systematic Theology (New York, 1980), 

. 182FF. 
oy 53. With Kelly, Creeds, pp. 33ff., esp. 41ff; also above all G. Kretschmar, Die 
Geschichte des Taufgottesdienstes in der alten Kirche (1964/66) (Leiturgia, 5 [1970], 1-348), 
pp. 49ff. The one express NT mention at the baptism of the treasurer in Acts 8:37 occurs 
only in the Western textual tradition and may not be original (Kelly, Creeds, pp. 41-42), but 
if not it does show that even before Irenaeus such a reference was missed here. 

54. G. Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis im Hebrderbrief” (1942), in Studien zu Antike 
und Urchristentum, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, 11 (1969), 188-203. Cf. the judgment of Wengst 
in TRE, XII, 394. 

55. Wilckens, Romer, II, 227, contra Campenhausen, ZNW 53 (1972) 231. For the 
rest the earlier widespread inclination of NT scholars to find fragments of baptismal con- 
fessions in primitive Christian writings has now been largely. tempered. Cf. the critical 
remarks of R. P. C. Hanson, Tradition in the Early Church (London, 1962), p. 69. 

56. Kelly, Creeds, pp. 41ff. 

57. Bornkamm, Studien, II, 192. 

58. Ibid., p. 194. The definitiveness of the act of confession does not exclude, as 
Bomkamm sees it, presenting and validating it again by way of a reminder. On the relation 
between confession and hymns cf. Wainwright, Doxology, pp. 182ff. 
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The definitive element that marks the Christian baptismal confes- 
sion in analogy to what “homology” means in the language of Greek law°? 
characterizes the confession as something specific to the Christian faith and 
distinctive in the world of religions. This is true even in relation to the 
religion of Israel. The phenomenon of confession in this specific sense does 
not occur in the OT, for the relation of Jews to the God of Israel rested on 
their membership in God’s chosen people, or on his covenant with his 
people, not on individual confession. Christians, however, belong to Jesus 
Christ and thus to the fellowship of Christians only by the act of baptism 
and by personal confession. In a broader sense of the term pious Jews 
undoubtedly also confessed the God of their people, but we do not have here 
an act that is the basis, or part of the basis, of belonging to God and his 
people, but an act of faithfulness to the God of their people and the offering 
to him of the praise that is due for his works. Giving God his due honor is 
also the religious point of confession of sins.©° In contrast, Christian con- 
fession has the same function as homology in ancient jurisprudence. It has 
the nature of a binding public declaration that contractually establishes a 
legal relation.6! The confession of faith along with baptism has a similar 
function. It is thus a mistake to speak of confession of faith already in the 
OT as though we had the same thing there.®2 The form and function of 
confession in Christianity represent instead a new religious phenomenon 
that we can understand only in terms of its origin in Jesus. 


59. Bornkamm, Studien, II, 192, and the references in n. 9. 

60. Cf., e.g., Josh. 7:19. It is worth noting that in the rendering of yadah the LXX 
does not use homologed but derivatives like exhomologeisthai; cf. O. Michel, TDNT, V, 204-5. 

61. Bornkamm, Studien, II, 192. 

62. G. von Rad (OT Theology, I, 121-22; cf. pp. 176ff.) calls Deut. 26:5-9 a salva- 
tion-history credo, through and through confession. The remote analogies to the salvation- 
history content in Christian confessions hardly justify an appeal to this term. Von Rad’s 
usage goes back to O. Procksch, Das Bekenntnis des AT (1936), and cf. his OT theology, pp. 
629ff. Already in his Einleitung in die Psalmen, ed. J. Begrich (1933), p. 272, H. Gunkel called 
confession of Yahweh as the deliverer from distress a motif of thanksgiving. 

63, Although Bornkamm has true observations on Jesus’ saying about confessing 
him (“Das Wort Jesu vom Bekenntnis,” in Geschichte und Glaube, 1, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, 
Il [1968], 31ff.), he strangely does not stress the differences from OT todah even when 
devoting a separate inquiry to this (“Lobpreis, Bekenntnis und Opfer: Eine alttestamentliche 
Studie” [1964]; cf. Geschichte und Glaube, 1, 122-39). Confession of Jesus does indeed 
include elements of OT praise (of God), but it also has the specific sense of forensic witness 
(as in law) and thus involves as well taking sides with Jesus in the conflict for the truth of 
his claiming God’s authority for his message and works. Where are the exact analogies for 
this and for the basic function that confessing Jesus has for the confessors’ participation in 
eschatological salvation? 
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The promise that Jesus annexes to confessing him has come down 
to us in various forms.®4 The most authentic account of the original saying 
is probably in Luke rather than Matthew (10:32-33) because here the Son 
of Man and his future judgment are set in correspondence to present 
human judgments concerning Jesus with no specific equating of the future 
Son of Man and Jesus: “Whoever confesses me before men, him will the 
Son of Man confess before the angels of God; but whoever denies me 
before men will be denied before the angels of God” (12:8-9). If both parts 
of the saying go back to Jesus,® this saying stands at the very beginning 
of Christian confession. The Hebrew todah and its Aramaic equivalent, 
which lie behind the Greek homologeé here, take on a specific nuance in 
this saying of Jesus similar to the sense of publicly taking sides in a conflict, 
the conflict relating to the message and person of Jesus.6 

The term “confession” retained this sense of taking sides for Jesus 
in a public dispute about his cause and person. This taking sides for his 
person that establishes lasting fellowship with him comes increasingly to 
be linked to teachings about him. We need to explain why this is so. But 
first we must make the point that Christian confession always has the 
character of personal involvement for Jesus and for the God revealed in 
him. Hence it is not primarily a matter of adopting a doctrine about 
Jesus.°7 It is important to note this because the word “confession,” espe- 
cially in the Reformation churches, became a term for a summary of 
church teaching. In contrast, the Latin Church not only related the act of 
confession (professio fidei) to confession of faith, but like the Eastern 
Church called the confession itself symbolum, or “the faith,” reserving 
confessio for the confession of sins. 

It is specifically the Protestant understanding of faith that is op- 
posed by the insight that the act of confession relates only indirectly to 


64, On what follows cf. Bornkamm, Geschichte und Glaube, 1, 122-39. On the 
authenticity of Luke 12:8-9 see pp. 25-26 n. 

65. In distinction from the Q saying Mark 8:38 has only the negative form: 
“Whoever is ashamed of me and my words, of him will the Son of Man be ashamed when 
he comes in the glory of his Father with the holy angels”; cf. Luke 9:26. 

66. Campenhausen, ZNW 63 (1972) 210-53, esp. 212-13. 

67. Campenhausen (ibid., p. 211) states that Christian confession is not orignally 
a recounting of traditional and doctrinal teachings essential to faith but a brief and unmis- 
takable denoting of the one divine encounter acceptance of which makes individuals Chris- 
tians in distinction from non-Christians, namely, the person of Jesus. Cf. also his observation 
on the original Christian sense of homologein and the Johannine martyrein, as well as his 
Die Idee des Martyriums in der alten Kirche, 2nd ed. (1964), pp. 20ff. 
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teachings but directly to the person of Jesus himself and to the God 
revealed in him, and does so in the conflict about the truth of all that for 
which the name of Jesus stands. The saving efficacy that is promised to 
the act of confession has to do only indirectly and secondarily with theo- 
logical insights to which the act is linked. Such insights may be scanty and 
vague. The point of the act is taking sides for Jesus. The act does not have 
of itself the power to unite to Jesus. It has this power only in virtue of 
Jesus’ own promise to confess those who confess him. For after Easter the 
Son of Man to whose future the saying of Jesus refers has to be for 
Christian knowledge none other than the risen and ascended Lord. Theo- 
logical reflection on what Christians really confess in confessing Christ 
can seem to be something secondary and almost subsidiary compared to 
the relation to the person of Jesus himself in the act of confession. This 
is true only so long as there is no doubt that it is really Jesus to whom the 
act of confessing relates. To the degree that theological reflection makes 
explicit what the name of Jesus stands for, however, it has something to 
do with the relation between confessing and the person of Jesus. 

Here is the starting point for the development of doctrinal exten- 
sions to confessing Jesus. We may suspect that the beginnings of this 
development go back already to the immediate post-Easter period. In 
distinction from the situation governed by the earthly preaching and 
activity of Jesus, a criterion was needed after Easter whereby to know that 
those who spoke the name of Jesus and confessed him really meant the 
crucified and risen Jesus of Nazareth. Prior to Easter such a criterion was 
superfluous. It was enough that Jesus himself accepted confession of him. 
Others, too, could see who belonged to Jesus in this way. After Easter Jesus’ 
disciples, and the community gathered around them and proclaiming 
Jesus, took over this function, so that now agreement with the church’s 
proclamation and its liturgical acclamation of Jesus as Messiah and Kyrios 
became the test whereby to know whether individual confession of the 
name of Jesus had in view the crucified and risen Christ and Kyrios whom 
the church proclaimed. This is why Paul could say that if we confess with 
our lips that Jesus is Lord and believe in our hearts that God raised him 
from the dead, we will be saved (Rom. 10:9). Mention here of belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead is not to be seen simply as an 
added element to the confession of Jesus as Lord but as an explanation®® 
stating more precisely that the Christ we confess is Lord. 


68, Wilckens, Rémer, II, 227 (on hoti). 
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We may detect in this saying from Romans the beginning of the 
development of the original Christian confession into a doctrinal confes- 
sion.® First a reference to the Easter message defines the confession of 
Jesus as Kyrios more closely. It is the Jesus who was raised from the dead 
that the church calls Lord. Hence any confession of Jesus that does not 
confess him as crucified and risen mistakes his identity. 

As the Easter event defines Jesus’ identity for Paul, in 1 John 4:15 
the title “Son of God” has the same role: those who confess that (hoti) 
Jesus is the Son of God, God dwells in them and they in God. Elsewhere 
in 1 John the core Johannine statement about the incarnation of the 
Logos, in explication of the identity of Jesus, is made the subject of 
Christian confession. The spirit that confesses Jesus Christ as him who 
has come in the flesh is of God (4:2).7 

We see here the first steps on the path that would finally lead to the 
declaratory confessional formulas of the 4th century that in the christologi- 
cal section would summarize the essential historical data. In the history of 
the Christian baptismal confession there was added to these the confession 
of God as Father and Creator, also of the Holy Spirit and his work in the 
church and in the future consummation. The first became necessary as a 
step was made outside the Jewish tradition, and faith in the one God as 
Creator of the world could no longer be taken for granted.”! The triadic 
baptismal formula of Matt. 28:19 already included the Holy Spirit. In 
keeping is the threefold interrogatory form that we find in Tertullian and 
Hippolytus whereby at baptism candidates are asked concerning their faith 
in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.”2 The triple form of the baptismal question- 
ing, like the later declaratory baptismal confession, also corresponds to the 
trinitarian form of the rule of faith that counted as a standard from the 2nd 
century onward, and in which we do not see today a fixed schema, especially 


69. Campenhausen, ZNW 63 (1972) 223-24, disagrees, contesting the inner link 
between Kyrios acclamation and homology, contrary to express Pauline usage (see n. 52 
above). 

70. Here already we find something that became customary in later Christian 
formulas, esp. in the second article, namely, the linking of characterizing data to the name 
of Jesus by participles. Note also that here, as in 1 Cor. 12:3, the authenticity of the Pneuma 
has its criterion in confession of Christ, not vice versa. 

71. Campenhausen, ZNW 63 (1972) 215-16, thinks the extension was made ten- 
tatively, but Kelly, Creeds, pp. 23ff., points out that two-membered formulas, without being 
expressly called homology, already arose for inner reasons and very early in Christian 
literature, as did triadic formulas, e.g., Matt. 28:19; 1 Cor. 12:4-6; 2 Cor. 13:13; 1 Pet. 1:2 
(pp. 25-26). 

72. Kelly, Creeds, pp. 44ff. 
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related to the baptismal confession and catechism, that gives an account of 
the content of the Christian faith, the exact form of this schema being 
variable up to the 4th century.’3 That the declaratory baptismal confessions 
of this period, like the older interrogatory, were trinitarian in structure 
shows, then, that they were summaries of the church’s faith. 

The use of such summaries at baptism means that the candidates’ 
confession that was related to the act of baptism was no longer a directly 
personal confession of the person of Jesus but assent to the church’s 
confession of Christ and acceptance of its trinitarian faith. This is the final 
result of the post-Easter situation in which the community of Jesus Christ 
and its confession of Christ became the criterion for the authenticity of 
individual confession of Jesus. In terms of its origin Christian confession 
was primarily an expression of individual involvement for Jesus Christ, 
for the truth of his teaching, and for the God revealed in his history and 
work, and it remained this. Nevertheless, the agreement of believers with 
the content of the confession, i.e., with the way it described the identity 
of the one confessed, now vouches for the authenticity and identity of the 
relation to Jesus Christ and for the acceptance of the confession by Jesus 
Christ himself because the fellowship of believers belongs to its Lord as 
his “body,” and thus Jesus Christ cannot be the object of authentic con- 
fession apart from his church. 

In the history of Christian confession, then, there is a reversal of the 
relation between individual confession and that of the church inasmuch as 
the church’s faith comes to define the confession that individuals make. This 
does not have to indicate, however, a falsifying of the original meaning of 
Christian confession so long as the normativeness of the church’s faith for 
individual confession is simply an expression and consequence of the 
priority of the person and teaching of Jesus and the apostolic gospel over all 
individual faith and confession. The teaching of the church asa criterion of 
what it means to confess Jesus stands for its part under the condition of 
agreement with its origin in the apostolic message about Christ. It thus needs 
constant testing and also explanatory interpretation in the light of the 
scriptural witness to which it claims to correspond. 

The same applies to the concept and function of confession itself. 
The commitment to Jesus that confession announces is shown to be es- 
chatologically definitive in the light of the future of judgment when decision 


73. Cf. Ritter’s discussion of this point in TRE, XII, 402ff., with bibliography; also 
of the way the rule of faith takes shape in “private confessions,” pp. 408ff. 
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is made concerning the participation of confessors in salvation as they 
affirm the truth claim of Jesus. Yet the situation in which they make 
confession is not yet itself that of the eschatological verdict. The provisional 
nature of the present aeon characterizes it. This provisional element relates 
also to the form in which confession is expressed, whether it be the confes- 
sion of individuals or the common confession of the church. The eschato- 
logical horizon of the message and history of Jesus and the related tension 
between the fact that the future of God’s reign is still ahead and the fact that 
it still claims to be “already” present should make the church aware of the 
provisional nature of the form of its life and teaching. As Paul says in 1 Cor. 
13:12, he now knows in part but then he will know fully as he is also known. 
This is true of the fellowship of believers no less than individuals. Both, then, 
need more profound instruction on the content of their faith, not merely in 
God’s eschatological future but already also in this world. The Christian 
community can expect such instruction only from the basis of its faith and 
confession, i.e., from the revelation of God that took place in Jesus Christ, 
and therefore decisively only from the ever new stage of apostolic witness to 
Christ, not from the shifting fads of the age, nor from progress in the world’s 
experience alone except insofar as new insights that are gained into the 
world and humanity, and not least into the interpretation of the traditional 
texts, have to find entry into the exposition of scripture and the interpreting 
of its content. We have always to read the biblical testimonies in the light of 
new experience and changed understandings of the reality of the world and 
humanity; but only in terms of their content, in connection with the testing 
and interpreting of the historical tradition of church teaching, can there be 
decisive advances in redefining the content of the teaching of the church and 
the confession of Christ. 


In this sense the church and its teaching and confession always stand in need of 
reform and reformation.”4 Reform must not be seen merely as return to a first 


74. At Vatican II the Roman Catholic Church also adopted this Reformation con- 
cept. Thus the decree on ecumenism refers to the task of church “renovation”: “Ecclesia in 
via peregrinans vocatur a Christo ad hanc perennem reformationem qua ipsa, qua 
humanum terrenumque institutum, perpetupo indiget” (UR 6). We have to ask, of course, 
how this fine statement relates to the retention by the constitution on the church of the 
formulation of Vatican I that would have papal definitions irreformable (LG 25; cf. DS, 307, 
4). Is the pope’s teaching office not also part of the pilgrim church that has the treasure of 
God’s truth in earthen vessels according to the apostle’s general saying about the present 
lives of Christians (1 Cor. 4:7)? Or, in the council’s words, does it not always have also the 
form of a human and earthly institution? See below, p. 424, n. 995. 
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normative state. In the Christian sense reform and reformation relate to the 
church’s origin in the event of the drawing near of God’s rule in the coming and 
work of Jesus because and inasmuch as these events also form the future toward 
which the church and all humanity are moving. Because church reform has to do 
with the history of Jesus Christ as an eschatological event, just as the Christian 
confession does, it does not look back alone in order to orient itself to some 
classical initial stage of the church. It also looks ahead to the future of God’s rule 
as it reflects on its origin in the person and history of Jesus Christ. In relation to 
the future of its exalted Lord the form of its teaching and confession remains 
provisional and hence reformable. 


Awareness that the form of its teaching can and must change in 
the open process of historical experience ought to give the church patience 
regarding the various forms of faith consciousness among individual 
believers in connection with the making of their personal confession of 
the common Lord. In its eschatological definitiveness the act of confession 
transcends what is always in some way the limited state of our own faith 
consciousness. For this reason the fact that the doctrinal statements linked 
to both common and individual confession are open and subject to revi- 
sion in form does not have to mean that the confession itself is mutable. 
Since it is made face-to-face with the eschatological future of God, con- 
fession of Jesus Christ is by nature always definitive and in intention 
comprehensive. As an example we might quote Luther’s resolve in 1528 
to confess his faith item by item before God and the whole world, believing 
that he would stand by it even to death and in it, with God’s help, depart 
this world and come before the judgment seat of our Lord Jesus Christ.75 

No less definitive in intention than the confession of individuals 
is that of the church as a whole. The only difference lies in the express 
form of the latter compared to the former. The intention of individual 
confession, if authentic, is always that of the whole church. Nevertheless, 
a special dignity attaches to the confessional statement that is meant to 
represent the whole church and that is widely received as such. This 
explains the unique significance of the ecumenical Creed of Nicea and 
Constantinople (381) for the faith awareness of the church.” For this 


75, WA, 26, 499, 20-23. 

76. See my “Die Bedeutung des Bekenntnisses von Nicaea-Konstantinopel ftir den 
ékumenischen Dialog heute,” OR 31 (1982) 129-40; also “Das Bekenntnis in der 
lutherischen Tradition,” in Schritte zur sichtbaren Einheit, Lima 1982, Sitzung der Kommission 
fur Glauben und Kirchenfassung, Beihefte zur OR 45, ed. H. G. Link (1983), pp. 118-24, esp. 
121ff. This article was a contribution to the Faith and Order discussions at this session on 
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symbol for the first time made the claim to be stating the church’s faith 
definitively and comprehensively for all Christendom in a binding form. 
The churches not merely of that age but of all succeeding centuries have 
constantly recognized this claim, so that on solemn occasions, or even 
each Sunday, they have confessed their faith in the words of this symbol 
as a visible sign of the unity of the whole church in its faith and confession. 

Prior to the adoption of this creed in 381 different formulations 
of the baptismal confession developed that had only regional authority, 
among which we are to count the Apostles’ Creed from the church at 
Rome. These, too, tried to state the church’s faith in its totality but not 
with the claim to be doing so in a representative and binding way for all 
Christianity. This claim is unique to the Constantinople symbol. In its 
own way this creed is just as eschatologically definitive in relation to 
Christ’s church as individual confession is in relation to the life of the 
individual Christian. Its claim thus extends to the church of all future 
generations as well. 

If we want to alter the text or replace it by a different text, the 
question unavoidably arises whether we are in one and the same church 
for which the fathers at Constantinople in 381 tried to state the faith of 
all Christianity representatively, and in fact did so, as the universal recep- 
tion of this symbol across so many centuries has shown. Hence we may 
elucidate the text — it does need elucidation in many respects — but we 
cannot replace it by another text, for no later text, however good, could 
have the same representative function as a sign of the identity of the 
Christian faith across the centuries. Nor can we supplement the Creed of 
Nicea and Constantinople by additions on the same level of authority. 
The Council of Chalcedon sensed and recognized this already in 451 when 
it subordinated its own teaching to the faith of the fathers of Nicea and 
Constantinople and viewed its own statement as an application of that 
faith in settling controversies that had arisen later.”7 Subsequent councils 
in both East and West took a similar course, solemnly reciting the Creed 
of Nicea and Constantinople at their opening as a sign of fellowship in 
the faith of the church across the centuries. The Council of Trent even 


the question whether efforts to achieve a common confession of the Christian faith should 
aim at a new foundation that this commission should propose to the member churches, or 
whether the aim should be an exposition of the Nicene Creed, as the session at Lima resolved. 
In modern bilateral ecumenical efforts as well reflection on the common recognition of the 
Nicene Creed as a binding formulation of the church’s faith has often been the first step. 
77. DS, 300, Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta, 3rd ed., Bologna, 1973, 83¢f. 
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called this creed the solid and unique foundation (fundamentum firmum 
et unicum) on which all believers must agree.78 

The Lutheran Reformation, too, wanted its 1531 Augsburg Con- 
fession to be regarded as an exposition of the early church confessions.”? 
It is true that for the Reformers the Apostles’ Creed stood to the forefront, 
for at the time this creed was still ascribed to the apostles, counted as the 
oldest and most original of the confessional formulas of the early church, 
and unlike the so-called Nicene Creed was not thought to have only 
regional importance, i.e., limited to the Christian West, the sphere of 
influence of Rome. We now have to revise this assessment. Hence modern 
ecumenical efforts have focused afresh on the supreme authority of the 
Creed of Nicea and Constantinople, which has found the broadest recep- 
tion in all parts of the Christian world. In the light of the universal 
Christian authority of this ecumenical confession of the church we now 
view the various types of confessional doctrinal statement in the East, the 
Latin West, and the Reformation churches as different traditions that 
expound the same confession of the church, and that thus have in this 
text a basis for settling their differences. 

Evaluating the Creed of Nicea and Constantinople as a sign of the 
unity of the faith and confession of the church does not rule out recog- 
nition of the historical relativity of its formulations. The many statements 
about the preexistence of Christ in the second article bear clear traces of 
the Arian controversy. The reference to Christ’s birth of the Spirit, which 
was added to the 325 text in 381, does not merely accord with what most 
creeds do in naming the birth, death, and resurrection of Christ as main 
stages on his earthly way (contrary to any Gnostic evaporating of his 
human reality), but beyond that displays also the interest of the council 
of 381 in the deity of the Spirit. In contrast no reference is made to the 


78. DS, 1500. In the churches of the West, from the Carolingian era and definitively 
from the 11th century, the unilateral addition of the filioque clause in the third article, the 
Holy Spirit’s procession from the Father and the Son, distorted this sign of ecumenical 
fellowship in the faith and made it a sign of division between Christian East and Christian 
West. Cf. my Systematic Theology, 1, 317ff.; and A. Ganoczy and R. Slenczka on the filioque 
problem in Glaubensbekenntnis und Kirchengemeinschaft: Das Modell des Konzils von 
Konstantinopel, ed. K. Lehmann and myself (1982), p. 74. 

79. See my observations in Schritte zur sichbaren Einheit, pp. 118ff.; also G. Kret- 
schmar, “Die Bedeutung der Confessio Augustana als verbindliche Bekenntnisschrift der 
Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche,” in Confessio Augustana — Hindernis oder Hilfe? ed. 
H. Fries (1979), pp. 31-77, esp. 49-50; also my contribution to the same work, “Die Augs- 
burger Konfession und die Einheit der Kirche,” pp. 259-79. 
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message and earthly work of Jesus. The third article fails to mention either 
the Eucharist or justification. Hence the symbol does not offer a full 
statement of the content of Christian teaching. Nevertheless, it does sum- 
marize the faith as a whole. Later Christians can affirm and repeat it as a 
comprehensive statement of their faith as well, agreeing with the intention 
expressed in the terms it uses even if here and there they might place 
different accents, for example, accepting the reference to the Spirit-birth 
of Jesus only as a statement about his having his origin in the Spirit of 
God but not as a statement about his conception without male participa- 
tion. The text of the symbol always needs explicatory exposition in the 
light of the biblical testimonies. Yet for all the limitations of formulation 
it remains a binding expression of the church’s confession of Jesus Christ 
in his relation to God the Father and the work of the Holy Spirit. 


§ 3. The Immediacy of Individuals to Jesus Christ in the Holy 
Spirit and the Communicating of the Gospel by the Church 


Discussion of the confession of Jesus Christ as the condition of belonging 
to him and to the fellowship of his body has led us from the act of 
individual confession to the confession of the church with which the 
individual agrees. However much confession may finally involve the per- 
sonal commitment of individuals to Jesus Christ as a person, in the period 
after Good Friday and Easter this is possible only as individuals join in 
the proclamation, praise, prayer, and confession of the church. The ques- 
tion thus arises again as to the relation of individual Christianity to the 
church, but now in the sharpened form of the question how the church’s 
mediation of an individual relation to Jesus is connected with the imme- 
diacy of individuals to Jesus Christ in the act of faith and confession.8? 
First, it is incontestable that for all individual Christians, at least 
after the first generation of disciples, knowledge of Jesus Christ, and the 
fellowship with his death and resurrection that faith in him and confes- 
sion of him, along with baptism, effect, are mediated by the Christian 
passing on of the message and work of Jesus, his history, and its signif- 
icance for all of us. The process of handing down Christian teaching by 


80. This complex of questions as we now present it has seldom been a theme of 
discussion in dogmatics of even fundamental theology. 
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proclaiming the gospel cannot be detached, however, from the institu- 
tionalizing of the process in the church or from the development to this 
end of institutionally set forms of communication such as preaching, 
catechesis, and other modes of teaching. Individual Christians are cer- 
tainly called, empowered, and obligated to give personal witness to their 
faith. Nevertheless, wherever personal witness commands a hearing, the 
church is already there (Matt. 18:20) as the fellowship of believers, and 
the church precedes and encompasses every individual event of this type. 
It finds its full form only in liturgical worship. Always linked to it, then, 
is a regulated and therefore an institutional cooperation of individual 
Christians.8! There is need of a liturgical order, a setting of times for 
public worship, a settling of who will lead it, an ordering of pastoral and 
caring ministries, of catechizing, and of missionary proclamation. The 
handing down of Christian teaching, whether by liturgical proclamation 
or by catechizing and mission, is thus a task of the church as a whole, 
in cooperation with the local churches and the regional organizations 
that supervise church life. The unity of the Christian faith and confession 
is at issue here. 

Inthe handing-down process the church presupposes already the 
truth of what it hands down. It also argues for it. Nevertheless, it is referred 
to the fact that to the recipients of its proclaiming and handing down the 
content will always show itself to be true when set in relation to other 
human convictions and experiences, so that it not only establishes itself 
in the consciousness of individuals but can also shed a new and illumi- 
nating light on all else, the result being that other experiences and judg- 
ments are seen in a new perspective and also modified in the light of the 
Christian faith. Even if people first receive the church’s proclamation and 
teaching on authority, they can be fruitful for those who receive them only 
if there are processes of appropriation of this kind. Bound up with them, 
however, is also the freedom of individual judgment regarding the content 
of the tradition and the truth claim that it makes. The truth of the content, 
first presupposed, needs ever new confirmation and demonstration on 
the part of the recipients, and this makes it possible for them to achieve 
their own relation to the substance of what is handed down. In recipients 
of the tradition who have become capable of forming their own judgment, 


81, On the concept of institution and the institutionalizing of practice, see my 
Anthropology in Theological Perspective (Philadelphia, 1985), pp. 397ff. Institutionalizing is 
also the basis of the regulating of relations in the fellowship; cf. ibid. 
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it thus establishes a certain measure of inner independence vis-a-vis the 
process of communication itself by which the contents have first come to 
them. Precisely that recipients of the tradition should achieve this relation 
to the substance, and with it this independence of the process of com- 
munication and its institutions, ought to be the goal of the process of 
handing down itself. Christian handing down by proclamation and teach- 
ing has reached this goal only when by it recipients achieve their own 
independent relation to the matter, and hence a relation of immediacy 
that can cause them to forget the communication process (cf. John 4:42). 
This immediacy that Christians experience as the work of the Spirit char- 
acterizes faith in Jesus, yet not just in the sense of knowledge of Jesus, but 
as the immediacy of a personal relationship. Believers have immediacy to 
Jesus because all have individual fellowship with Jesus in faith. 
Immediacy to the substance of the tradition can become the 
starting point for critical reflection on the process of its communication 
in the service of appropriation of the truth that is communicated, in whose 
way the form of communication must not stand but which it must serve. 
The possibility of reflecting critically in this way on the church process of 
passing on teaching about the gospel, which is institutionalized in a special 
manner in theology, still stands even though those who engage in this 
critical reflection owe their own relationship with the theme of tradition 
to communication of the tradition. A criticism that is not directed against 
the theme of tradition but appeals to it in order to turn against the 
inappropriate form of this or that feature in its communication — a 
Christian criticism of the church, then, that appeals to Jesus — can be 
meant as a service to the church, and in many cases rather than few it 
may be undertaken as a service that summons the church back to the 
matter itself. But this kind of criticism may also stand more or less aloof 
from the Christian process of communication and its institutional form 
in the church. In an extreme case, though still on the right side of criticism 
that does not argue from the substance of the tradition itself, we may have 
criticism of the church in principle from the standpoint of a Christianity 
outside the church.82 There soon came into existence (e.g., in some forms 
of monasticism) a Christianity that distanced itself from the church as an 
institution but still emphatically regarded itself as Christian even if not 


82. T. Rendtorff in particular has described this phenomenon in Christentum 
ausserhalb der Kirche: Konkretionen der Aufkldrung (1969). Cf. also my “Christsein ohne 
Kirche,” in Ethik und Ekklesiologie: Gesammelte Aufsatze (1977), pp. 187-99. 
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in the church. The many imperfections in the way church life manifests 
itself constantly provided occasion for this. 

Nevertheless, in mass form, and in terms of a secular lifestyle as 
compared with the monastic, an individual Christianity aloof from the 
church is a typical phenomenon of the modern age occasioned by the 
scandal of the division of Christianity into denominations that denounce 
each other, yet also favored by what has become the treatment of religious 
confession as a private matter, so that individual subjectivity seems to be 
the true center of religion, and the religious fellowship of the church, in 
contrast, seems to be something secondary. This modern form of Chris- 
tianity at a distance from the church can see itself to be confirmed by the 
way the message and work of Jesus himself were for individuals apart 
from the institutionalized religion of Jesus’ own people. But this individu- 
alistic Jesus-piety passes too lightly and quickly over the fact that the work 
of Jesus included the forming of a band of disciples, the symbolical relating 
of the Twelve to the people of God and of common meals to the future 
fellowship of God’s kingdom. Above all, this piety ignores the importance 
in principle, after Easter, that belonging to Jesus is mediated by the fel- 
lowship of his church. It does not take seriously its own historical condi- 
tioning, neglecting the church’s importance for its own religious develop- 
ment, for the further communicating of the faith to future generations, 
and not least for the understanding of its own Christian identity. It fails 
to consider that the fellowship of Christians goes along with membership 
in the body of Christ and that all Christians are summoned to promote 
this fellowship according to their special gifts. 

Only partially, then, does an individual Christianity that places 
itself in principle outside the church realize what the identity of the 
Christian faith includes. It is constantly referred for its part to the fact 
that the full form of churchly Christianity is actualized and alive in other 
ways and that Christians alienated from the church contribute little to it. 
Nevertheless, the form of individual Christianity that in various degrees 
and shades is aloof from the church — so long as we do not have the 
extreme of turning away from the church in principle — is part of the 
historical reality of Christianity, especially today in the West. It brings to 
expression a quiet and only seldom explicit criticism of a church life that 
for its part leaves no room for what those outside can contribute and does 
not meet their spiritual needs. We cannot say that this kind of criticism 
is always unjust or that the practice of the church against which it is 
directed is always governed and covered by the gospel commission. Hence 
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the worshiping community should accept the fact of Christianity outside 
the church, or at some distance from it, as a challenge to greater openness 
on its own part and also to reflection on the Christian center of its life as 
a community. 

The classical form of the believers’ immediacy to Christ and God 
as we find it at the Reformation still lies on this side of the problem of 
Christianity aloof from the church. We see it in the Reformation thesis of 
the priesthood of all believers. Luther took this thought from 1 Pet. 2:9, 
which calls all believers not only the people of God but also, with Exod. 
19:6, a royal priesthood. He related this saying to believers’ participation 
in Christ’s priestly and royal office.83 He found expressed here the idea of 
Christian freedom because by sharing in this supreme twofold dignity of 
Christ believers are subject to no one.84 P. Althaus has rightly said that 
Luther not only understood the priesthood of all believers in Protestant 
fashion as immediacy to God, i.e., Christian freedom to approach God 
without a human mediator, but also took it in evangelical fashion as the 
authority to approach God on behalf of other Christians and the world. 
Hence Luther’s concept did not involve religious individualism but specifi- 
cally the reality of the congregation as communio.®> Indeed, for Luther 
this priesthood meant that each Christian may come before God to pray 
for others and that all may mutually teach one another about God.®¢ Thus 
far the concept as we find it in Luther’s work on freedom reaches beyond 
our freedom as Christians for immediacy to God, in inner independence 
of all earthly authority or power, to service of others by love. Nevertheless, 
in Luther it is the idea of the immediacy of each Christian to God that 
gives the thought of the priesthood of all believers its characteristic feature 
and also its critical point of opposition to the thesis of an exclusive 
mediatorial role for ordained priests and the resultant claims to dominion 


83. De lib. chr. (1520) 15: “Hinc omnes in Christo sumus sacerdotes et reges, 
quicumque in Christum credimus” (WA, 7, 56, 37-38). In the Address to the Christian 
Nobility in the same year he stated that all Christians are ordained priests by baptism (WA, 
6, 407, 22ff.). Here he appealed also to Rev. 5:10. Cf. also 6, 564. But the concept of the 
universal priesthood of believers was not a Reformation discovery. It had already behind it 
a long tradition in the church; cf. P. Dabin, Le sacerdoce royal des fidéles dans la tradition 
ancienne et moderne (1950). 

84. WA, 7, 58, 4: “Ex iis clare videre potest quilibet, quo modo christianus homo 
liber est ab omnibus et super omnia.” 

85. Althaus, Theology of Luther, pp. 302-3. 

86. In Liberty of the Christian the universal priesthood involves supremely the 
authority to pray for others and to preach to them: “per sacerdotium digni sumus, coram 
deo apparere, pro aliis orare et nos invicem ea quae dei sunt docere” (WA, 7, 57, 25-26). 
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made by the church’s hierarchy.®” Luther thus gave all Christians the right 
and the duty to judge the teaching of ordained ministers.°8 

As ministers of the Word of the gospel the clergy’s task is to help 
believers on the way to independence in their relation to the substance of 
scripture. Only in this way do they perform their task. A mediatorial 
authority that does not see itself as a tiny element in serving the substance 
of the tradition in such a way that recipients may finally achieve a direct 
relation to this substance, and to its truth, hampers rather than serves that 
which is to be communicated. The danger then arises that this authority 
will itself take the place of that which it has to communicate. In opposition 
to tendencies of this kind to interpose mediation, the Reformation was 
simply following various movements in late medieval piety and theology, 
e.g., mysticism, or the late medieval Augustinianism of Thomas Bradwar- 
dine, or the doctrine of free divine acceptance of all elect individuals to 
salvation in Duns Scotus and William of Occam, when it stressed the 
immediacy of individuals to God irrespective of all mediation by the 
church. 

At Vatican II this thought of the priesthood of all believers received 
late recognition as a constituent part of Roman Catholic teaching.89 Here 
we have one of the many instances of the adoption of Reformation con- 
cerns by the council, especially as there is intentional refusal to differ- 
entiate the official priesthood as a sacramental form of priesthood (sacer- 
dotium sacramentale) from the universal priesthood. The latter, too, is 
sacramentally based, by baptism, as Luther had already emphasized. Yet 
the council did not expressly adopt Luther’s emphatic idea of an indepen- 
dence in relation to God and the gospel that rests on the priesthood of 
all believers and that stands opposed to a hierarchical priesthood, nor the 
inference that all believers have the ability and authority to pass critical 
judgment on the way that the official priesthood discharges its office. It 
did not rule out this aspect, for the council maintained that the ordained 


87. In The Babylonian Captivity Luther infers from the universal priesthood that 
officebearers differ from other believers only in ministerium, and this only with their 
consent: “nullum eis esse super nos ius imperii, nisi quantum nos sponte nostra admit- 
teremus” (WA, 6, 564, 8-9). 

88. WA, 5, 68, 21-22; cf. 11, 408ff. 

89. With references to the scriptures adduced by Luther (Rev. 1:6; 5:9-10; 1 Pet. 
2:9-10) the constitution on the church speaks of a “sacerdotium . .. commune fidelium” 
(LG 10.2) that differs from the priesthood (“sacerdotium ministeriale seu hierarchicum”) 
but like it rests on sharing in Christ’s priesthood, so that the two are related to one another 
(“ad invicem . . . ordinantur”). 
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ministry and the community of believers are related and referred to one 
another, and this thesis might also contain the thought of a critical ac- 
companying of the work and teaching of office bearers by believing people, 
and the need for reception by the community. 

The exegetical basis of the Reformation thought of the immediacy 
of individual Christians to Jesus Christ and to God in NT sayings about 
the common priesthood of believers has to be assessed as problematical. 
It is understandable and legitimate that Luther should use these sayings 
as grounds on which to criticize the restriction of the term “priest” (sacer- 
dos) to a special spiritual class in Christianity. Nevertheless, the issue in 
1 Pet. 2:9 is not the individual relation to God but the Christian commu- 
nity as the people of God and a royal priesthood — functions that had 
previously distinguished Israel alone as the covenant people.9! The bridge 
to the Reformation interpretation of the thought leads by way of the 
inference that the priestly function ascribed to all God’s people must also 
be that of each of its members. But this deduction is not in view either 
in 1 Peter or in the corresponding sayings in Revelation (1:6 and 5:9-10). 
Luther’s relating of the sayings to what Paul says about the freedom of 
believers provided the material basis.?2 Here Luther found himself on 
more solid exegetical ground and rightly appealed also to Pauline state- 
ments about freedom such as that in 1 Cor. 3:21: “All things are yours.” 
The thought of the immediacy of each believer to God, like the resultant 
empowering for one’s own independent judgment (1 Thess. 5:21; Phil. 
1:9-10; cf. 1 Cor. 2:15), is no doubt justified both materially and biblically. 
We have only to recall what Paul says about the freedom of God’s children 
in Rom. 8:21ff., a freedom from the power of sin and death that is im- 
parted to believers by fellowship with Jesus Christ. This freedom is essen- 
tially that of God’s children in a relation that Paul sets in antithesis to 
servanthood under the law (Gal. 4:5-7) as the state of freedom (4:5). By 
participation in the filial relation of Jesus Christ to the Father, Christians 
have free access to the Father and may address him as Father (abba) as 


90. “Priest” derives from the Greek presbyter. It took on the sense of sacerdos because 
the patristic age came to see in presbyters and bishops the priests of the new covenant 
corresponding typologically to the OT priesthood. 

91. L. Goppelt, A Commentary on I Peter, ed. F. Hahn (Grand Rapids, 1993), pp. 
148-51. According to Goppelt the point is that the church is not a political entity like others 
in history; as a royal priesthood it is related to God and his eschatological kingly dominion. 

92. In De lib. chr. 16 Luther made this connection by finding in the royal priesthood 
of believers an expression of Christian freedom (WA, 7, 58; see n. 84 above). 

93. De lib. chr. 15; WA, 7, 57. 
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Jesus did (Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6).°4 This freedom and immediacy to God 
go together. 

Christian freedom is the work of the Holy Spirit in believers: 
“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” (2 Cor. 3:17). But this 
is not just one work of the Spirit among others, e.g., in all creation, or 
especially in the sphere of living things. The freedom of believers ex- 
presses the fact that the Spirit of God not only works in them but is 
permanently given to them, and this rests on their participation in the 
filial relation of Jesus to the Father, for only to the Son is the Spirit given 
without reservation or restriction (John 3:34).9 “If, then, the Son makes 
you free, you will be free indeed” (8:36), free from the bondage of sin, 
and therefore also from bondage under the law (Gal. 4:5-6) and from 
the powers of corruption and death (Rom. 8:21). For as the origin of all 
life the Spirit of God pledges to believers, to whom he is given as a lasting 
gift, participation in the eternal life of God and the resurrection from 
the dead (8:11). 

Liberation by the Spirit, who is given as a lasting gift with the 
acceptance of believers into filial relationship with the Father, is the basis 
of a freedom that no longer consists of being able to do this or do that. 
This so-called formal human freedom, which rests on an ability (if not 
unrestrictedly, at least to a significant extent) to distance oneself from 
impressions and impulses and thus to acquire a spectrum of possibilities 
of choice, is often in reality a pitiful freedom, hardly deserving of the 
name, so long as it does not go with what is good (both for self and 
others), and stand by this, but can do instead that which is contrary to 
the good?’ and thus brings alienation from the true self. We attain to 
authentic freedom only where those alienated from God and from them- 
selves let themselves be reconciled to God, so that alienation from our 
own identity is also overcome, we are thus firmly linked to what is good 
for us, we are independent of all else, and we can truly do no other in 
relation to it. We achieve this freedom by participation in the filial 


94. Luther appealed to these Pauline sayings as expressions of the priesthood of 
all believers (De lib. chr. 16; WA, 7, 57, 30). 

95. See above ch. 12, § 1.b. 

96. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 259-60; and my “Siinde, Freiheit, Identitat: Eine 
Antwort an Thomas Prépper,” TQ 170 (1990) 294-95. 

97. This is possible, of course, only on the condition that the intrinsically good is 
not recognized to be the good by the one who chooses, but something else seems to be 
attractive and therefore goad for this person. On this see my article in TQ 170 (1990) 289-98, 
esp. 292ff., 296-97. 
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relation of Jesus to the Father in faith. In this way our human destiny 
by creation, and with it our true identity, is fulfilled in the relation to 
God. In fellowship with the eternal God believers are freed from anxiety 
about their finite existence, from fear of others, and from the powers of 
this world. The Spirit grants this freedom not only by liberating us from 
fixation on our own ego and lifting us above our own finitude, but by 
becoming lastingly ours as he gives us a share in the sonship of Jesus 
Christ (Rom. 8:13-14). 

The gift of the Spirit, then, by the family relation into which 
believers are adopted, is not merely the basis of their immediacy to God 
in recognition of the divine mission of Jesus Christ. The same Spirit is 
also the basis of the fellowship of believers in the unity of the body of 
Christ. Where the Spirit of Christ rules, we cannot play off the freedom 
of faith against the fellowship of believers and the duty of maintaining it. 
Nor, under the lordship of the Spirit of Christ, can the communication 
of the gospel take the form of clerical domination that does not let 
believers attain to the true freedom of immediacy to God but keeps them 
dependent. 

Hence the crux of the whole first section of this chapter is the 
thesis that the work of the Spirit releases and reconciles the tension 
between the fellowship and the individual in the concept of the church, 
and with it the underlying anthropological tension between society and 
individual freedom that in sign at least is meant to be experienced as 
overcome in the church in anticipation of the future of God’s kingdom. 
Along these lines the next section will deal with the general basic form 
of the works of the Spirit in individual Christians by faith, hope, and 
love, but in such a way that in the event we will also see the place of 
individuals in the life of the church. The work of the Holy Spirit lifts 
individuals ecstatically above their own particularity not only to partici- 
pation in the sonship of Christ but at the same time also to experience 
of the fellowship in the body of Christ that unites individual Christians 
to all other Christians. This is not just a matter of lifting up the individu- 
ality of Christians into the social union of the church. What will come 
to light is that raising up to existence outside the self in Christ (extra se 
in Christo) does not simply assure individuals of their freedom in Christ 
but in so doing brings them to the place of believers’ fellowship. Not just 
the individual but the church, too, in its liturgical life has its existence 
outside itself in Christ. In this way it shows itself to be a fellowship of 
the Spirit. 
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In 20th-century discussions of the concept of the church Paul Tillich holds a special 
place by his setting of the church under the criterion of a fellowship of the Spirit that 
is distinct from it and that he relates to the function of the Spirit in a theology of 
creation as the origin of life. The resolving of antagonistic tendencies in life processes 
by the work of the divine Spirit governs the perspective both of Tillich’s individual 
soteriology and his conception of the fellowship of the Spirit and the church.%8 The 
antagonistic tendencies in life processes were earlier depicted as ambiguities in the 
form of the contradictions of self-integration and disintegration in living things, of 
self-creative dynamics and self-destruction, of self-transcendence and profana- 
tion.9? The manifestation of the divine Spirit in the human spirit, which according 
to Tillich expresses itself as ecstatic rapture,!09 overcomes these ambiguities by 
generating faith in individuals as a being gripped by the new being that has appeared 
in Christ and therefore as openness to the transcendent unity of unambiguous 
life.!°! The state of being taken up into this unity Tillich describes as love.!2 Only 
after related discussion of the manifestation of the divine Spirit in historical human- 
ity, especially in the coming of Jesus Christ,!03 does Tillich arrive at the thesis of a 
hidden fellowship of the Spirit, a concept that he certainly orients to the biblical story 
of Pentecost but would still differentiate from the historical churches. !°4 Here Tillich 
does not do justice to the biblical witness to the Spirit as a gift to the fellowship of 
believers. We cannot set the NT title ekklésia in opposition to the historical form of 
the Christian churches as Tillich and Emil Brunner did.!9 This title denotes the 
churches’ initial historical form. To it relate also biblical sayings about the church as 
the people of God and the body of Christ. Jiirgen Moltmann rightly says that the 
church as the historical fellowship of Christ is an eschatological creation of the 
Spirit.!06 Historical piety is linked to eschatological piety within it, and for all that 


98. Tillich, Systematic Theology, I, part IV, 162ff. 

99. Ibid., pp. 30-106. 

100. Ibid., pp. 111-12. 

101. Ibid., pp. 129ff. Tillich distinguishes a material definition of the term “faith,” 
related to the new being manifested in Christ, from the formal definition that embraces 
every form of faith in all religions and cultures and that he calls being gripped by the 
unconditioned in mind and being (p. 130). But he deals with both as one in substance. The 
element of agreement in faith does not relate here to objects in time and space but to our 
relation to that which concerns us unconditionally (p. 132), so that even Jesus Christ seems 
to be more of an occasion and symbol of faith than its object. 

102. Ibid., pp. 134ff. 

103. Ibid., pp. 138ff., 144ff. 

104. Ibid., pp. 150-51. Tillich thinks we can use the term “church” only in connec- 
tion with the ambiguity of religion (pp. 149-50; cf. p. 152), even though for him the church 
represents openly the fellowship of the Spirit (p. 153). Hence he deals with the churches 
and their relation to the fellowship of the Spirit only in a special closing chapter on the 
presence of the divine Spirit and the ambiguities of religion (pp. 162ff.). 

105. Ibid., pp. 149-50; cf. Brunner, Dogmatics, IH, 22. 

106. Moltmann, Church in the Power, p. 33. The reason for this, as Moltmann puts 
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its historical form is so broken and divided that we must not docetically tear them 
apart. We have to recognize the church as a fellowship of the Spirit precisely in its 
historical reality. 

As such, of course, it is not simply identical with the sociological form of 
its historical existence. This is the element of truth in the statements of Tillich 
and Brunner and other advocates of a double concept of the church. The church 
is the fellowship of the Spirit only insofar as it is “in Christ” and therefore insofar 
as we may say of it, as of individual believers, that its existence is extra nos. This 
is what takes place in its liturgical life, as we have still to show more precisely. 
Hence we are not to define the church merely as a social union but as a fellowship 
of the Spirit in its liturgical life even if its social form as well is liturgically defined. 

It is a mistake, then, to call the Spirit the principle of the church’s fellow- 
ship!©? or to describe the Spirit as the common spirit of the church.!98 Nor is 
the Spirit in the church as is the soul in its body, for the church is not the body 
of the Spirit but of Christ.!°9 The Spirit is given to the church only insofar as in 
faith and praise and celebration of the sacraments it “is Christ” by the work of 
the Spirit who, transcendent to it, lifts the community above itself. In our under- 
standing of his presence and work in the church, we have to take into account 
the ecstatic nature of this mode of the Spirit’s work.}10 The implied transcendence 
of the Spirit relative to the church does not stand opposed to the special nature 
of his relation to it insofar as he is given to it as a gift, for the work of the Spirit 
on us at the birth of faith is already presupposed in his being given to believers 
with their institution as God’s children by participation in Jesus Christ. The Spirit 
is given to the church “in Christ,” i.e., as the church is lifted above the earthly 


it, is that the church’s fellowship with Christ takes place “in the Holy Spirit,” though the 
saying that follows, “The Spirit is this fellowship,” seems to need correction. Taken literally, 
it would declare the church to be an essential part of the Trinity. H. Kiing says more correctly 
that the Spirit is not the church but stands over against it as the Spirit of God (Church, pp. 
228-31). Calling the church a creation of the Spirit seems to derive from Kiing. 

107. So Y. Congar, I Believe in the Holy Spirit, 3 vols. (New York, 1983), II, 18-19. 
Congar himself was aware that this definition is mistaken and could thus agree with the 
saying of Kiing quoted in n. 106. 

108. Schleiermacher, Christian Faith, § 121. 

109. So Congar, op. cit., though just two pages earlier Congar described the idea 
of the ensouling of the church by the Spirit as an important one. In fact we find this thought 
in many fathers, esp. Chrysostom, Didymus, and Augustine. There is also reference to it in 
LG 7.6 with many examples. If we want to find an anthropological parallel to the Spirit’s 
presence in the church we do best to start with the relation between the transcendence and 
immanence of the spirit in the human soul (cf. my Systematic Theology, Il, 185ff., 190ff.), 
though the fact that the Spirit is permanently given, of course, differentiates the order of 
redemption from the as yet incomplete reality of creation. 

110. On this cf. W. Kasper in his joint work with G. Sauter, Kirche — Ort des Geistes 
(1976), pp. 26ff. Kasper rightly stresses the importance of the resultant close relation 
between the “orders of creation and redemption” for pneumatology (p. 35). 
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form of its fellowship by the work of the Spirit in it. Hence the “we” of the church’s 
fellowship is not immediately the place of the Spirit where the Spirit indwells the 
church.!!1 This is true only of the “we” of the church that in liturgical fulfillment 
is lifted up to Jesus Christ and united to him. If we fail to take this into account 
we lose the freedom of individual believers vis-a-vis what is often enough the 
truly earthly determined “we” of the church. Conversely, regard for the ecstatic 
form of the Spirit’s work as basic to the Spirit’s dwelling in the church, with, as 
a condition of this union, preservation of the distinction between Christ and the 
Spirit on the one hand and the historical form of the church on the other, leaves 
room for the legitimate critical function of individual believers (insofar as they 
are lifted up as such to fellowship with Christ by the Spirit) relative to the church’s 
provisional form, just as the church fellowship must be active as a corrective 
vis-a-vis relapses of its baptized members into a life “after the flesh,” or ought to 
be so, as we must say in view of the lack of a penitential discipline in many of 
our churches today. For all these questions the rule is that pneumatology must 
bring together the doctrine of creation and eschatology in the light of the antici- 
patory presence of the eschatological future in the life of the church, in order to 
be able to give an accurate depiction of the ecclesiological function of the Spirit. 

Not least among the anthropological preliminaries of ecclesiology is the 
antagonism between the individual and society in which we see the disruption of 
the relation of sinful humanity to the divine Spirit, and the overcoming of which 
is a central motif of biblical eschatological hope. Fulfillment of this hope already 
takes shape in the church’s fellowship, although in what is primarily the sacramen- 
tal form of a sign, for the church as a fellowship and its individual members still 
share the brokenness of this earthly life. Removal of the antagonism between the 
individual and society goes only so far as the Spirit is at work in the church 
glorifying Jesus Christ as the eternal Son of God, so that the differences between 
individuals that constantly arise even in the church, as well as between individual 
Christians and the instruments of the church fellowship as a social unit, are 
relativized. 


The Spirit’s work, then, is ecstatic not merely in individual Chris- 
tians but also in the life of the church, leading to its center in worship 
and then radiating out from there into everyday life. In the process the 
relation to the Spirit does not mean that in every respect the church is 
different from other forms of society, for as God’s Spirit is at work in all 


111. At this point Kasper’s statements (ibid., p. 43) about the “we” of the church’s 
fellowship of faith as the place, indeed, the transcendental condition of the possibility of 
theology, need nuanced correction along the lines of his own stress on the difference between 
the church’s present empirical reality and the eschatological fulfillment that is present 
already in the church’s liturgical life (pp. 43ff.). 
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living things, especially human souls, he is also at work in social structures. 
The ecstatic nature of his work finds expression in every society whose 
individual members are united by dedication to a common cause. In this 
kind of common spirit, of course, the creative Spirit of God is at work 
only in a more or less broken form. The common cause that unites 
individuals may be most unholy. Even where that is not so, as in such 
natural forms of social life as marriage and family, state and people, the 
ecstatic feature of the Spirit’s work finds only limited fulfillment, for in 
the autarchy of these structures the cause that unites the members takes 
its own form. The situation differs in the Spirit fellowship of the church 
as a symbolically and sacramentally defined fellowship, for the “cause” 
that finds depiction in it, that of the coming divine rule, lies outside it. 
The kingdom is present only in the event of proclamation of what God 
has done for us and all extra nos, in Jesus Christ, and in the significatory 
form of the sacraments. Precisely thus, but only thus, is the Spirit of God 
granted to the church as an end-time gift. 
In sum we may say: 


1. The Holy Spirit is the medium of the immediacy of individual 
Christians to God as he lifts them up to participation in the sonship 
of Jesus Christ and grants them, as a permanent gift, the Christian 
freedom that enables them to call confidently on God as “our 
Father” (Rom. 8:15) because the Spirit gives them assurance that 
they are God’s children (8:16). 

2. The Holy Spirit binds believers together in the fellowship of the 
body of Christ and thus constitutes the church as he is present to 
it as a lasting gift (1 Cor. 12:13). He is present to the church, 
however, through the glorifying of Jesus Christ as him whom the 
Father sent (John 14:16), and therefore in the proclamation of the 
gospel and celebration of the sacraments by which the Spirit draws 
believers into the fellowship of the Son and confirms them in it 
(17:21-22). 

3. The fellowship of believers in the church is a fellowship that by the 
Spirit they have beyond themselves in Christ, just as each of them 
by faith is lifted up to fellowship with Christ and therefore, filled 
and moved by the Spirit, is beyond the self in Christ. Conversely, 
by the Spirit the future of Jesus Christ is already present to believers 
as their personal and common future of salvation (Rom. 8:23 [cf. 
v. 11]; 2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5). Thus the fellowship of the church can be 
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a significatory prefiguration of the eschatological fellowship of a 
humanity that is renewed in the kingdom of God. 


Still to be asked is how to understand and describe a fellowship 
that has its essence not in but outside itself. To clarify this issue our 
presentation must now give first a more precise description of the lifting 
up of individual Christians beyond themselves by faith, hope, and love 
(II). Then we must show how to depict the fellowship of the church in 
relation to its members in the liturgical life of the congregation (IIT). 


II. THE BASIC SAVING WORKS OF THE SPIRIT IN 
INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIANS 


In all their forms of manifestation the works of God’s Spirit have an 
ecstatic character. But we must rid this statement of any idea of irrational 
states of intoxication. Ecstasy can mean that creatures, while outside them- 
selves, are supremely with themselves. The reason for this lies in the 
ecstatic structure of living phenomena. Every living thing lives its life by 
existing outside itself, namely, in and by the world around it.!!2 On the 
stage of human life, too, the Spirit gives life by lifting individuals above 
their particularity and finitude; their spontaneity of self-transcendence is 
only the reverse side of this. The forms of human conduct and experience 
that we call “spiritual” in the narrower sense also have ecstatic features 
for those who experience them,!!3 most intensively perhaps in productive 
spiritual experiences of artistic inspiration, or in insights that come by 
sudden bursts of illumination, though also in the experience of inner 
freedom from the stifling bondage that was seemingly invincible. This 
applies already in a general way to the basic trust with which, in spite of 
all disillusionment, we constantly open ourselves to what is around us, to 
the world.!!4 And it applies especially again to trusting faith in the God 
who encounters us in Jesus Christ. This faith lifts us above our particu- 
larity inasmuch as God is powerfully present to us as the light of our final 
future and assures us at the same time of our own eternal salvation. By 


112. See my Systematic Theology, II, 33-34; cf. 128ff. 
113. See ibid., I, 196ff. 
114. See my Anthropology, pp. 226ff., and earlier, 76ff. 
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the event of this elevation of our own particularity, we as individual 
believers are also linked with others in the fellowship of believers, a fel- 
lowship whose common setting is the extra nos of faith in the one Lord. 
The ecstatic integration of this fellowship by the Spirit into the common 
praise of God can mediate the sense of an initial removing of alienation 
between this and that individual and therefore also of the antagonism 
between the individual and society. 


§ 1. Faith 


Faith is a form of the way we relate to truth!!5 and is comparable in this 
regard to knowledge. In Hebrew the terms for “truth” (emet) and “faith” 
(he’emin) are linguistically related, deriving from the same root. Truth in 
the sense of ‘emet is what is constant and therefore trustworthy, so that 
we can build on it. He’emin denotes the confidence that establishes itself 
on the basis of that which is constant, so that those who have it achieve 
steadfastness and constancy. But only God and his Word and works are 
fully stable and trustworthy (Ps. 111:7-8; 119:90-91; 146:6; etc.). Hence 
those who would be firmly established themselves must be established in 
God. This is the logic behind what Isaiah says to King Ahaz: “If you will 
not believe, surely you shall not be established” (7:9). Similarly, Jesus 
compares those who build their lives on God’s future, and let their lives 
be governed thereby, to those who build their houses on a rock (Matt. 
7:24-25) 

Like “faith” in Israel, “knowledge” in Greek thinking is a proper 
relation to truth. Knowledge, then, is also a grasping of that which stands 
immutably,!© it being assumed that behind the mutable and therefore 
deceptive reality that the senses make accessible to us there is always 
something that remains the same and unchangeable. The true is thus 
thought of as timelessly identical with itself, whereas in ancient Israel the 
concept of truth is related to time. It is the future that will show what is 
truly constant and therefore finally true. 


115. For details see my “Wahrheit, Gewissheit und Glaube,’ in Grundfragen sys- 
tematischer Theologie, II (1980), 226-64, esp. 229ff. 

116. Here is the common core of the Hebrew and Greek views of the truth, as I 
emphasized in Basic Questions, I], 1ff., 5. 
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The different relation to time as regards its significance for the truth 
of things lies behind the higher estimation of faith in Israel as compared to 
knowledge. Knowledge is oriented to the present or to what is already 
experienced. Faith, however, directs itself to the future, as trust. If the future 
alone will teach us what finally stands, then the decisive thing in the relation 
to truth is faith. It is presupposed here that something new is bound up with 
the future, something that we cannot know for certain in advance. Hence 
the possibility of knowledge as access to what is truly constant is limited, 
whereas faith ventures beyond this boundary. This does not mean, however, 
that what is knowable can be an indifferent matter for faith, or that faith 
does not itself need knowledge as an initial acquaintance with the truth on 
which it relies. Even Israel’s faith included knowledge as essential to it, for it 
presupposed coming to know God in his works. The reality of God was not 
grasped first or solely by an act of faith. At first the patriarchs saw God in 
dreams and visions. But this seeing did not itself already mediate true 
knowledge of God. For this reliance on God was needed in order to experi- 
ence his power by historical leading, and then such experiences constantly 
provided a new basis for confident trust in this God. In the story of the way 
in which those who had fled from Egypt were delivered wonderfully from 
their pursuers at the Red Sea, we are told in conclusion that on the basis of 
this mighty demonstration of divine power they put their trust in Yahweh 
God and his servant Moses (Exod. 14:31). Similarly, in Deuteronomy the 
salvation history of the divine leading that they experienced, with possession 
of the land as the outcome, was claimed as a basis on which the people 
should now recognize Yahweh as its God (4:35ff,; 7:9). A difference from the 
story of the exodus is that we do not find here any express reference to God’s 
future action or to the concept of faith. But we must look beyond Deuter- 
onomy to the linking of the knowledge of God that is demanded here, and 
that with all the rules that follow does not find adequate actualization in the 
historical conduct of the people, to the future knowledge of God that will 
be completed with a future act of God such as we find in Hosea (2:6; 4:1-2; 
13:4ff.; 2:18), and then after the exile in prophecies of a divine act that will 
give such final knowledge. In this way we may come to see the open 
dimension of the historicity of the relation to divine truth in which the 
concept of faith finds its central function; cf. Gen. 15:6 and Isaiah. 

Here faith is always referred to a future knowledge of the truth (the 
stable reality) on which it relies. The same holds good of the Christian 
understanding of faith. Jesus’ own summons to faith in view of the immi- 
nence of the basileia presupposes the understanding of God in the Jewish 
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tradition with its focus on the first commandment and on the zealous 
holiness of its God. In Paul, however, the faith of Christians in the future 
salvation that fellowship with Christ guarantees rests on knowledge of the 
incorruptibility of the risen Lord. If we are dead with Christ, we believe that 
we shall also live with him. For we know that Christ, being raised from the 
dead, dies no more; death is no longer lord over him (Rom. 6:8-9; cf. 2 Cor. 
4:13-14). The very fact of the resurrection of Jesus is for Paul an object of 
faith (Rom. 10:9-10), and yet, as we shall see, of faith in another sense: as 
acceptance of a historical communication. Nevertheless, it also contains a 
knowledge that grounds faith, in the sense of Christian trust, on a future that 
God will bring. Similarly in John the knowledge of God’s love that we get 
from Christ is called the basis of faith in him (1 John 4:16), even though 
John can also speak of a knowledge that comes after faith (John 6:69). Faith 
for its part leads to new knowledge (cf. 10:38). This is true especially of the 
definitive eschatological knowledge of God that is bound up with the return 
of Christ and the consummation of God’s kingdom (cf. 1 Cor. 13:12). 
Always, then, faith seems to be between an initial and a deeper knowledge 
until we reach the full and final vision of God. 

Faith here is not just acquiring information or assenting to a doc- 
trine. The decisive thing is the relation of faith to time, to the future that 
God will bring, and therefore to God himself. Perhaps the most important 
service Luther rendered as a biblical exegete was to rediscover in the 
biblical texts the temporal structure of faith and therefore its nature as an 
act of trust (corresponding to God’s Word of promise), along with the 
related immediacy to God and to make all this fruitful for theology. Thus 
faith in the Reformation sense is above all trust (fiducia), A more exact 
look shows that this does not rule out the elements of knowledge (notitia) 
and assent (assensus) but instead presupposes them. 

If this analysis is correct, we may say that Luther did not just reject 
the traditional concept of faith but deepened and expanded it. The per- 
sonal reference of faith to God himself beyond the material truth to which 
assent is given was certainly not unknown to the Latin Scholastics of the 
Middle Ages, but it was thought of more indirectly as motivating the act 
of faith.!17 In contrast Luther linked the relation of faith in God, by way 


117. It may suffice to mention the interpretation of the Augustinian definition of 
faith as assent (“cum assensione cogitare,” De praed. sanct. 2.5; PL, 44, 963, 6-7) in Aquinas. 
Here we read that in faith as distinct from knowledge the intellect is moved on to assent 
by the will (ST 2/2.1.4, also 2.1). 
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of the concept of promise, to the concrete object and content of faith. 
Grasping the promise of God and trust in God belong inseparably to- 
gether. Believers trust God as they rely on his promise. 

More recent Roman Catholic theology has come much closer to 
Luther’s view of faith with its concept of faith as an act of personal trust 
oriented to the divine Thou.!!8 But it has not yet adequately clarified the 
relation between the personal reference and faith’s material content.!!9 
The same is true in a different way of Protestant theology when not 
infrequently it treats faith in the promise and assenting knowledge of facts 
as mutually exclusive alternatives and then opts for the former rather than 
the latter.120 Hence reflection on the Reformation view of faith can be 
seen always as a way to a more nuanced conception of the essential 
structure of faith itself quite apart from purely historical inquiry or from 
any limited and restricted presentation of the matter that is normative 
from a confessional standpoint. 


a. Faith as Trust 


Already in 1509/10, in marginal notes on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
relative to what was always for him a basic verse on faith (Heb. 11:1), Luther 


118. Cf. esp. H. Fries, Fundamentaltheologie (1985), pp. 19ff.: “Der Glaube als 
personaler Akt.” An important starting point for this new personalistic view of faith was 
the work of J. Mouroux, Ich glaube an dich: Die personale Gestalt des Glaubens (1951). See 
also C. Cirne-Lima, Der personale Glaube: Eine erkenntnis-metaphysische Studie (1959); 
M. Seckler, “Glaube,” HTG, I, ed. H. Fries (1962), 528-48, esp. 542-43; W. Kasper, An In- 
troduction to the Faith (New York, 1980); B. Welte, Was ist glauben? Gedanken zur Reli- 
gionsphilosophie (1982). 

119. Thus Fries still does not find the theme of the personal relation to the divine 
Thou that he calls trust (Fundamentaltheologie, pp. 19, 22-23) in the concrete historical 
communication of the divine self-declaration by experiences, but views it as a general 
premise of articulated faith. In virtue of trust in God’s personal reality we also affirm what 
is stated and expressed about this person in detail (p. 23). Aquinas’s view of the motivating 
function of the relation to God in regard to believing assent to material statements (ibid.) 
seem always still to be in the background here. 

120. We go into this later. P. Neuner in his work on faith as the subjective principle 
of knowledge has rightly noted that we must reject two one-sided alternatives: on the one 
hand a doctrinalistic or conceptualistic view of faith that sees it as mere acceptance of 
propositions that are beyond our own natural ability to know and that we must take on 
authority; on the other the view that faith is just a personal relation of trust that does not 
of itself contain any community-building movement of knowledge on the plane of objective 
truth, any truth that can be formulated and expressed in theses (see Handbuch der Funda- 
mentaltheologie, IV, ed. W. Kern, H. J. Pottmeyer, and M. Seckler [1988], p. 65). 
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drew attention to the close link between faith and hope.!2! But then and for 
a long time after he would still quite traditionally view faith as primarily 
assent.!22 He did early on relate the act of assent directly to God. Faith 
honors God by assenting that he is in the right,!23 especially as regards his 
judgment on us. On this basis Luther developed the thought that by justi- 
fying God in his works faith is one with God and thus hidden in him.!4 This 
thought made its greatest breakthrough in the 1515/16 Romans lectures in 
connection with his discussion of predestination. Those who surrender to 
God’s will even face-to-face with the possibility that God will reject them are 
hidden in God, for it is impossible that those who yield themselves so totally 
to God’s will should be separated from him.!25 

From the thought of the assent of faith, then, Luther, relating faith 
not to doctrines about God but to God himself in his works and judg- 
ments, moved on to a much bolder idea of the immediacy of faith to God 
and its fellowship with God. In Luther’s later years this thought changed 
only insofar as he increasingly related faith’s assent to the concrete word 
of promise as an expression of the mind of God toward us. Thus already 
in the Romans lectures he spoke of the mutual relation between faith and 
promise. The promise is for those who grasp it in faith, and faith alone is 
the way of assent and acceptance that corresponds to the word of prom- 
ise.126 But even here he basically understood faith as assent to God’s 
judgments and words. We still read in 1520 that the soul that in faith 
clings fast to the God who promises regards him as true and righteous 
and thus gives him the supreme honor that is due him.!?7 This faith fulfills 


121. WA, 9, 91, 7ff. Cf. R. Schwarz, Fides, Spes und Caritas beim jungen Luther unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der mittelalterlichen Tradition (1962), pp. 50-66; also W. von 
Loewenich, Luther’s Theology of the Cross (Minneapolis, 1976), pp. 89-91. On the change 
in his understanding of Heb. 11:1 see ibid., p. 85. 

122. Luther, WA, 9, 92, 23ff. 

123. WA, 4, 172-73. Cf. H. J. Iwand, Glaubensgerechtigkeit nach Luthers Lehre 
(1951), pp. 11ff. 

124. WA, 3, 289-90; cf. 56, 226, 4ff., also 23ff. 

125. WA, 56, 391, 13ff.: “impossibile est, ut extra Deum maneat, qui in voluntatem 
Dei sese penitus proiecit. Quia vult, quod vult Deus, ergo placet Deo.” Cf. De lib. chr. (1520) 
11: “Ubi autem deus videt, veritatem sibi tribui et fide cordis nostri se honorari tanto honore, 
quo ipse dignus est, Rursus et ipse nos honorat, tribuens et nobis veritatem et iustitiam 
propter hanc fidem” (WA, 7, 54, 21ff.). 

126. WA, 56, 46, 15: “ratificat promissionem” (on Rom. 4:17); cf. 45, 15: “fides et 
promissio sunt relativa.” 

127. De lib. chr. 11: “Sic anima, dum firmiter credit promittenti deo, veracem et 
iustum eum habet, qua opinione nihil potest deo praestantius tribuere” (WA, 7, 54, 1-2). 
Cf. 54, 21 ff. 
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the first commandment.!28 But this is the God who makes himself known 
concretely in the word of promise. “The object of faith is no longer the 
invisible in general but specifically the word. . .. Whereas earlier faith was 
for Luther the same as hope, he now finds its essence in faithfulness to 
God’s promise.”!29 He thus links the element of confidence and trust to 
God’s saving purpose for us.!3° As assent, the faith that accepts the promise 
is necessarily already fiducia,!3! for it trusts that God is gracious to us 
through Christ.132 


At this point Luther’s view of faith diverges from that usually found in Latin 
Scholasticism, which sees in faith assent to the divine authority of church teaching. 
True, Aquinas related faith not merely to doctrinal content that faith’s assent held 
to be true (as materiale obiectum) but to God himself who as supreme truth is 
faith’s formal object (see n. 117 above). Hence he had to see in love of God, which 
moves the will to assent, the motive force of true faith (ST 2.4.3). We accept the 
authority of church teaching in the light of the will’s relation to God as the 
supreme good, and hence out of love of God. Church teaching is thus related only 
indirectly to the personal reality of God. It does not itself have the form of God’s 
personal address to us. Because this address takes place in the word of promise, 
faith in relation to the promise as its material object is itself directly related to 
God. Thus the Augustinian adhaerere Deo (or credere in Deurn)!33 becomes fiducia 
promissionis. The love of God is no longer what motivates faith’s assent to some- 
thing else. Faith is directly in God and his Word. The material and formal objects 
of faith are one and the same. Hence faith is no longer called fides caritate formata 
as in Aquinas (ST 2.4.3) but fiducia promissionis. Divine grace is received directly 
in the word of promise, not first by some different sacramental impartation. 


In Melanchthon we look in vain for Luther’s basic thought that 
faith unites with God himself and his Word. But Melanchthon agrees with 
Luther that faith as trust in the promise is the only appropriate form of 
acceptance of the promise by us as its recipients.!54 Faith is not in itself 


128. De lib. chr. 13; WA, 7, 55-56. 

129, Loewenich, Luther's Theology, p. 85. 

130. WA, 1, 172, I5ffs 6, 209-10. 

131. WA, 40/1, 229, 33. 

132, WA, 42, 564, 5-6. 

133. Augustine Enn, in Ps. 77:8: “Hoc est ergo credere in Deum, credendo adhaerere 
ad bene cooperandum bona operanti Deo” (CChrSL, 39, 1073). 

134. In the 1559 Loci Melanchthon said of the correlation of promise and faith in 
Rom. 4:20: “Vult ergo nos assentiri promissioni. Id assentiri revera est haec fiducia amplec- 
tens promissionem” (CR, 21, 745-46). Trust in the divine promise is thus the decisive 
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a meritorious work that we offer to God. It justifies only because it alone 
is the appropriate form of accepting the promise.!35 The promise and the 
faith that trusts in it are correlative concepts.!36 Calvin put this corre- 
spondence at the heart of his definition of faith, though the term “trust” 
(fiducia) is less prominent in him than the more general description of 
faith as cognition of the divine promise.!37 Yet Melanchthon, too, did not 
limit the concept of faith to the act of trust but saw in faith the particularly 
appropriate form of assent to the promise, this in turn presupposing 
notitia of the object to which assent is given. 


b, Faith and Knowledge 


The Reformers constantly set faith as trust in God’s promise in opposition 
to an understanding of faith as mere knowledge of something that one 
may have at a distance and without personal involvement. Thus Melanch- 
thon rejects a definition of faith as idle (otiosa) knowledge of the facts of 
salvation. The ungodly and demons can have this type of belief?38 in- 
asmuch as with gnashing of teeth they have to assent to the incarnation, 
crucifixion, and resurrection of the Son of God. This formulation is also 
interesting because it shows how little the age of the Reformation doubted 
the factuality of the saving events. The Augsburg Confession expressed 
itself similarly. In art. 20 it says that “the name of Faith doth not only 
signify a knowledge of the history (non significat tantum historiae 


definition of faith; cf. 749ff.; also Apol. 4.80; BSLK, 176, 21-22; and the Ist ed. of the Loci, 
CR, 21, 167. 

135. Apol. 4.56: “fides non ideo iustificat aut salvat, quia ipsa sit opus per sese 
dignum, sed tantum, quia accipit misericordiam promissam” (BSLK, 171, 13, 16); cf. IV, 86 
(178, 38-39). 

136. Apol. 4.50 (BSLK, 170, 28); cf. 324 (222, 22). 

137. Inst. 3.2.7: “Nunc iusta fidei definitio nobis constabit, si dicamus esse divinae 
erga nos benevolentiae firmam certamque cognitionem, quae gratuitae in Christo promis- 
sionis veritate fundata, per spiritum sanctum et revelatur mentibus nostris et cordibus 
obsignatur” (CR, 30, 403). For the term fiducia cf. 3.2.11 on Gal. 4:6 (p. 406). It plays a 
bigger role in the definitions of early Reformed theology, but later Reformed dogmaticians 
viewed fiducia as only an effect of justification; see Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, 529-30. 

138. Apol. 4.64 (BSLK, 173, 68) and 249 (209, 10-11): “otiosa notitia, qualis est 
etiam in diabolis” In the Ist ed. of the Loci (1521) Melanchthon wrote that even the damned 
have a historical belief under the pressure of experience: “Damnati vero, non ut dent gloriam 
verbo dei, credunt. Sed experientia coacti, quae certe fides vocari non potest.” We have here 
not real faith but opinion: “nunc prorsum non fidem, sed opinionem appello” (CR, 21, 
162). 
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notitiam), which may be also in the wicked and in the devil, but it signifieth 
a faith which believeth, not only the history (non solum), but also (sed 
etiam) the effect of the history (effecturm historiae), to wit, the ... remission 
of sins” (20.23; Schaff, Creeds, III, 23-24). It is worth noting that saving 
faith does not in any way rule out historical knowledge as its antithesis, 
in contrast to many modern interpretations.!39 The point instead is that 
mere historical knowledge by itself is inadequate precisely because it fails 
to grasp the deeper meaning of the history, its bearing on our salvation 
and therefore on each of us personally. Simple historical knowledge, then, 
needs to be supplemented by confident trust (fiducia) that grasps the true 
meaning, the “effect” of the history of Jesus, namely, the forgiveness of 
sins.!40 A purely external historical knowledge does not fully grasp the 
historical basis of faith — the purpose of the history — in God’s historical 
work. This is the meaning of the history, the promise of salvation for the 
world, which Melanchthon equates closely with the concept of the remis- 
sion of sins. For the sake of the intrinsic significance of the history of 
Jesus, for the sake of its meaning as promise, knowledge of the history 
has thus to move on to trust in the God who is at work in this history. 

On this matter Luther’s judgment was the same as Melanchthon’s. 
He, too, regarded historical faith as essential, not destructive. But for the 
reception of salvation it was by itself inadequate. His chief stress, then, 
lay on the need to appropriate personally the significance of the history 
of Jesus (as promise) for forgiveness: “When ‘mine’ is added, est alia fides 
quam absque ‘mein. ”!4! Luther could say that historical faith is not faith 
in the true sense but simply brings us face-to-face with the object of 
faith.142 In this function, however, historical faith is an essential presup- 
position of faith. If we were to forget illam historiam, the foundation 
would be gone.!43 


139. Cf. esp. E Gogarten, The Reality of Faith: The Problem of Subjectivism in 
Theology (Philadelphia, 1959), pp. 137-38; also his Demythologizing and History (London, 
1955), pp. 89-90. Gogarten makes the “not only—but also” of the Reformation into an 
“either-or” that no longer allows us to inquire first into the historical reliability of the 
tradition (p. 66). 

140. CR, 176 and 743; cf. Apol. 4.51: “Itaque non satis est credere, quod Christus 
natus, passus, resuscitatus sit, nisi addimus hunc articulum, qui est causa finalis historiae, 
remissionem peccatorum” (BSLK, 170, 33-37). 

141. WA, 29, 197, 12; cf. 27, 105, 11-12. 

142. WA, 56, 172-73; cf. 7, 215, 1-22 and 2, 527, 4ff; also 458, 21-22, and 9, 49, 
5-6; 453, 13-18; 472, 5-16. 

143. WA, 29, 657, 3-4; cf. 657, 16-17. 
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Especially the last quotation from Luther shows how greatly dis- 
cussion of the biblical history in the Reformation period differs from that 
which has developed since the rise of historico-critical scholarship in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Luther could assume that no one would seriously 
contest the historicity of the biblical accounts of the central facts of 
salvation. He could thus focus wholly on the theme of the subjective 
appropriation of the promise that the history signifies by confident trust 
in the God who was at work in this history. Today, in contrast, historico- 
critical exegesis has at many points made the foundation of the biblical 
history, which could earlier be taken for granted, into a matter of debate. 
The need for personal trust in the God who promises, a matter of such 
emphasis for Luther, is certainly still with us as much today as it was then. 
But the burning issue in intellectual controversy in our own age concerns 
the historical foundations of saving faith that were not contested in the 
days of Luther. If, in Luther’s words, the foundation would be gone on 
which faith builds, then it has built its house on the sand, not on the rock 
(Matt. 7:26-27), and it is left hanging in the air. But those who trust in 
nought will themselves be brought to nought (Job 15:31). 


c. Faith and Historical Knowledge 


Luther could differentiate faith in the true sense of the word, trust in the 
God who meets us in his Word or in the meaning of the history of Jesus 
as promise, from purely historical knowledge as an uncontested if also 
basic premise. In contrast, the theologians of the early church and the 
Middle Ages made assent to the saving facts the heart of their discussion 
of the concept of faith. In this regard they were closer to the theme of 
modern debates about the historical foundations of the Christian faith 
than was the Reformation contribution to the concept of faith, although 
their orientation of historical judgment to the principle of authority 
brings out all the more clearly the difference between their treatment and 
modern historical discussion. 

The starting point of early discussion of the assent of faith was the 
Pauline view of faith as acceptance of the apostolic message of salvation. !44 
Assent to the assertion of the apostolic message that God raised Jesus from 
the dead is for Paul a condition of the saving efficacy of the confession of 


144. See R. Bultmann in TDNT, VI, 208ff. 
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Jesus as Kyrios (Rom. 10:9). With the help of the epistemological vocabu- 
lary of Stoicism, Clement of Alexandria developed the concept of faith as 
assent,!45 and in his train Augustine, and later Latin Scholasticism, nor- 
matively defined faith as thinking with assent (cum assensione cogitare).146 
Along rhetorical lines they oriented the assent of faith both to the content 
of teaching and to the authority that imparts it.!47 Either way, for 
Augustine, faith relates finally to God. God is the object (credere Deum) 
underlying all other contents, and again God’s own authority (credere Deo) 
lies behind the authority of the church that guarantees the contents. 
Dependence on God, or faith in him (credere in deurn), is more, then, than 
mere faith in authority.!48 Yet for Augustine the primary correlate of faith 
is always the authority that faith believes: “What we perceive we owe to 
reason, what we believe we owe to authority.”!49 Authority can have the 
pedagogical function of leading to later insight, and then independent 
understanding replaces it. This point applies, for Augustine, to knowledge 
of God also. Yet there are contents that we can never know independently 
of the authority that imparts them. Among these, for him as for all 
antiquity, was historical knowledge.!5° For knowledge of this kind always 
rests on reports, and finally on those who actually witnessed what are 
claimed to be events. In view of its historical content, then, the Christian 
faith can never be totally an independent knowledge. Knowledge of the 
history of Jesus Christ is always referred to authoritative teaching and 
finally to the apostolic eyewitnesses. 

The Reformers, too, took for granted the authoritative imparting 


145. Strom. 2.8.4 (PG, 8, 939, 11-13); cf. 2.27.2. In 2.28.1 faith, in the Stoic category 
of prolepsis, is defined as an intelligent anticipation prior to secure comprehension. Heb. 
11:1 lies behind all these passages. Strom. 5.3.2 also calls faith rational assent (synkatathesis) 
in contrast to the ontological view in Basilides (cf. my Grundlagen systematischer Theologie, 
Il, 238ff., esp. 240). Synkatathesis was a central concept in Stoic epistemology; cf. M. Pohlenz, 
Die Stoa: Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung, I (1959), 1 (on Chrysippus cf. II, 4th ed. 
[1972], 53). 

146, Augustine De praed. sacr. 2.5 (PL, 44, 963, 6-7). 

147. The basis of these statements about faith and authority is the rhetoric of 
antiquity; cf. K. H. Littcke, Auctoritas bei Augustin (1968), pp. 49ff., 60ff. 

148. Sermo 61, 2 (PL, 38, 409-10). Post-Reformation dogmatics found these three 
modes of faith in the three elements of notitia, assensus, and fiducia; cf. D. Hollaz, Examen 
Theologicum acroamaticum (Stargard, 1707; repr. 1971), part II, sect. II, ch. 7, q. 3 (p. 282). 

149. Augustine De utiliate credendi 2.25: “Quod intelligimus igitur, debemus 
rationi: quod credimus auctoritati” (PL 42, 83, 40f.). 

150. De div. quaest. q. 48: “Alia sunt quae semper creduntur, et numquam intel- 
liguntur, sicut est omnis historia, temporalia et humana gesta percurrens” (CChrSL, 44A, 
75, 1-3); and cf. Liitcke, Auctoritas, pp. 184ff., for further examples. 
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of knowledge of the historical data underlying Christian teaching, For 
them, as already for the later Middle Ages, the problem of authority 
focused on the concept of divinely inspired scripture in which it was 
believed we have to do not with a human authority but directly with that 
of the God who inspired it.15! It is to this scripture that faith is now 
referred, so that less prominence is given to the more general idea of 
referring historical knowledge to authoritative testimony. The divine au- 
thority of scripture covered this aspect as well. On this side of faith, too, 
relations to the historical contents of scripture seemed to be subordinate 
to the relation of faith to God. If Melanchthon in particular tended to 
restrict the concept of faith to the element of trust, post-Reformation 
theology even linguistically brought the assumed historical knowledge 
back into the concept of faith.!52 

We grasp how deep was the rift that modern historico-critical 
biblical investigation created for the relation of Christian faith and teach- 
ing to its historical foundations only if we see that it did not merely bring 
more sharply into view the humanity of the biblical witnesses with the 
associated differences, tensions, and time-bound features in both thought 
and style, but above all the question of the general reliability or unrelia- 
bility in principle of what is reported and of the biblical authors, and 
materially of historical evaluation in each case and also of the historical 
reconstruction of the relationships. So long as all historical knowledge 
depended on the authority of the accounts and of those who handed them 
down, the lack of corresponding criteria meant that recognition of this 
authority, and of what was handed down, could be regarded as rational. 
But the Enlightenment replaced the need to rely on the authority of 
traditions for knowledge of the past with the new historical scholarship 
and its principle of critical reconstruction of the past. In this way records 
of all kinds, whether reliable or not, became no more than the material 
for critical analysis by historians, and the critical reconstructions of his- 
torians, with the requisite reservations, could now claim the status of 
scholarly insight in contrast to the lower rank of the mere belief or opinion 


151. Cf. already Clement of Alexandria’s assurance that Christians owe their knowl- 
edge of the history of Jesus not to any human authority but to the divine Logos himself 
(Strom. 2.9.6; PG, 8, 941). 

152. Cf. O. Ritschl, Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, I/1 (1912), 499, on 
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that so far had counted as historical knowledge on the basis of authority. 
This meant that the authoritative imparting of historical knowledge could 
now be accepted only along the lines of pedagogical direction. Reason 
could not now allow the claim made by a final authoritative guaranteeing 
of historical facts. This switch had inescapable implications for the truth 
claims of the church’s teaching and also for the traditional Protestant view 
of the authority of scripture as the authoritative guarantee of the facts 
recorded in the biblical writings. The confessional disagreement regarding 
the sources of Christian teaching was thus relativized because neither form 
of authoritative impartation could now claim final acceptance in evalua- 
tion of the historical contents of the Bible. The dependence of historical 
knowledge on authoritative impartation had previously been an un- 
avoidable fact that everyone had to accept who was unwilling to renounce 
all knowledge of the past, so that the authoritative claims of church 
teaching, along with their basis in holy scripture, commanded universal 
plausibility. But now the historical content of the biblical traditions could 
be shown to be generally valid only by taking part in the process of forming 
historical judgments, i.e., in the form of free insight, and hence also only 
in the form of probability judgments and with the proviso that revision 
might be necessary in the further course of historical investigation and 
discussion. 

If under these new conditions Christian theology clings to the 
authoritative form of establishing its teaching, especially as regards its 
historical foundations, then in a way that was not true in earlier centuries 
it comes into basic conflict with reason. But if it accepts the change in the 
understanding of historical knowledge (notitia historica) as a presupposi- 
tion and basis of saving faith, then it must alter a whole series of principles 
and assumptions that are related to the traditional view of the link between 
authority and knowledge of the historical foundations of Christianity. The 
first application is to the doctrine of the inspiration of scripture, or at 
least to the form of this doctrine that asserts that the divine inspiration 
of the biblical works guarantees their infallibility and total consistency in 
every detail. When this doctrine was abandoned, and the character of the 
biblical writings as human documents was fully seen along with their 
variety, detailed differences, and fallibility in principle, then the anxious 
question could arise what would remain of the content of the saving facts 
recorded in these works once historical criticism had done its work. A 
corresponding uncertainty necessarily arose regarding the understanding 
of the faith that has to rest on probability evaluations in matters of 
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historical knowledge. Conviction as to the authoritative guaranteeing of 
the foundations of the Christian teaching tradition, finally by the authority 
of God himself who inspired the authors of the biblical writings, had once 
offered a firm footing for faith’s sense of the truth of its object and content. 
Was faith now reduced to uncertainty, or at any rate robbed of its inde- 
pendence because dependent on the given state of historical knowledge? 
And what shape could Christian teaching take if deprived of the sure 
foundation of an authoritative guaranteeing of the historical foundations 
of faith? 

Faced with such severe problems it is understandable that theology 
in large measure sought other ways of dealing with the changed situation. 
Protestant theology found it most natural to have recourse to the core 
concept of faith as saving faith (fides salvifica) in a confident entrusting 
of the self to God (fiducia). In the experience of conversion this had a 
place already in the older Protestant doctrine of the order of salvation 
that related such themes as calling, regeneration, conversion, and sancti- 
fication in a sequence of saving faith that had its own basis of certainty. 
In this way one could either state that the historical relations of this 
Christian experience of faith are secondary or make an attempt to base 
the plausibility of the historical assumptions on the evidence of the ex- 
perience. Either way one could hope that there would be protection against 
the destructive effects of rational biblical criticism by focusing on the 
experience of faith as the source on which to draw for assurance regarding 
the content and truth of the Christian faith tradition. 


Trends in modern Protestant theology that stand under the influence of revivalist 
theology often take the second of these two paths. They find a starting point in 
the older Protestant doctrine of the witness of the Holy Spirit in us as the principle 
of the subjective assurance of faith. Already in 1707 Hollaz extended this concept 
to faith’s knowledge of its historical foundations by differentiating the historical 
faith (fides historica) that rests on divine authority from historical judgments that 
rest on the purely human authority of those who hand down traditions.!53 As 
Hollaz saw it, demons and the wicked have access only to the latter form of 
historical belief, as is maintained in the Lutheran confession (CA 20, 23-26). At 
this point he diverged from the Reformation view that distinguished authentic 
saving faith from the historical belief of the devil and the wicked only by the fact 
that in addition to the facticity of the passion and resurrection of Jesus Christ 


153, Hollaz, Examen, ch. 7, q. 14: “Notitia fidei non est naturalis”; cf. q. 2 (p. 280): 
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saving faith believes in the saving significance of these events, the forgiveness of 
sins (CA 20, 23, 25). The wicked, then, have also to acknowledge the facts here 
presupposed. In Hollaz, however, historical knowledge no longer has to function 
as the presupposition of saving faith but is absorbed in it and thereby distin- 
guished from secular historical knowledge. 

The theology of the Awakening went a step further along this path by 
basing the historical knowledge of faith precisely on the experience of faith and 
thus trying to safeguard itself against all historical criticism.!54 The Erlangen 
theology in particular then expanded this foothold for an independent approach 
to the historical reality of the basis of faith alongside historical scholarship.!5> We 
find it typically in W. Kiinneth, who sought a basis in faith not only for Christian 
knowledge of the resurrection of Jesus but for the whole historicity of Jesus. 
“Because faith is certain that Jesus, the Lord, lives, it also knows about the historical 
existence of the man Jesus of Nazareth.”!56 The thought that conviction as to the 
existence of the Redeemer has its basis in Christian faith consciousness may be 
found also already in Schleiermacher and is even constitutive for the grounding 
of his christology. As he saw it, in view of the fact that a sense of redemption can 
develop only in a fellowship of the redeemed, in a new common life different 
from that of sin, the Redeemer is posited with this sense as the author of that new 
common life.!57 For that life had to have a historical starting point somewhere. 
Schleiermacher, however, did not claim faith consciousness as a basis for the 
historicity of details in the story of Jesus. Even Christ’s passion was not for him 
a “primitive element” (§ 101.4) in the concept of the Redeemer anchored in faith 
consciousness, let alone the facts of Christ’s resurrection and ascension (§ 99). 
Thus his work was indeed a starting point for the argument of revivalist theology 
that found in faith consciousness a guarantee of the historical reality of the biblical 
Christ, and yet he pointed definitely in the direction of the other line of develop- 
ment in modern theology that does not regard the historical contents of the 
biblical traditions as important for faith because all talk about God and his acts 
can be seen only as utterances of faith and therefore as an expression of its 
understanding of existence. 

In 20th-century theology this view has emerged especially in connection 
with the assurance that faith relates to the kerygma, not to history. In addition to 
Bultmann, Friedrich Gogarten especially espoused such a view, trying to refer 
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back all the contents of faith to the Word by which God himself speaks to faith.!58 
But we can present this again only as an assertion of faith. Renouncing any 
historical basis for faith, kerygma theology itself remained tied to the faith sub- 
jectivism against which it was revolting. In the process Gogarten wrongly appealed 
to Luther, who in spite of detaching saving faith from mere acceptance of the 
historicity of the facts, still recognized in the facts the basis of saving faith. 


Against both forms of the modern tendency to absorb the object 
of faith in the act of faith, or to base it on this act, Christian theology 
must insist that Christian faith has its basis and presupposition in God’s 
historical revelation. Thus knowledge (notitia) of the facts of history in 
which God revealed himself and assent (assensus) to these are essential 
presuppositions of Christian trust (fiducia). Yet we do not already have 
here an answer to the question of the psychological motivation of the act 
of faith. Knowledge of the history of Jesus does not necessarily move us 
to faith. Where the motives behind faith’s assent may really find their basis 
is in the broad sphere of the ineffable relation of human existence to the 
divine mystery that surrounds and sustains our living of it.59 Great 
differences can be present here in individual cases, and we cannot take 
only the experience of guilt and the promise of forgiveness as a model. In 
knowledge of the history of Jesus, and in assent to the church’s message 
in imparting this knowledge that God is revealed in the facts linked to the 
identity of the person of Jesus, we do not primarily have psychological 
motives for faith but logical conditions for believing that faith’s trust in 
the God revealed in Jesus Christ has a good material basis. This does not 
mean that knowledge and assent have to be separate themes or have to 
be seen only as problems. They are also posited in every act of Christian 
faith as presuppositions of confidence in the God revealed in Jesus Christ. 


From the days of Albrecht Ritschl Reformation theology’s traditional dissecting 
of the act of faith into the logical sequence of notitia, assensus, and fiducia has 
run into more or less violent criticism. With Melanchthon’s first 1521 version of 
the Loci (see n. 138 above) Ritschl sought to restrict faith to trust in God, and 
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although Luther himself, and Melanchthon expressly so in later statements (cf. 
already Apol. 4), linked fiducia to notitia and assensus, he found in this link a relic 
of the Middle Ages or a result of mixing Protestant and Roman Catholic views 
of faith.160 Wilhelm Herrmann focused this criticism solely on the concept of 
assensus, He conceded that notitia is a presupposition of faith but viewed it as 
knowledge of the “fact” of Jesus, of his “inner life,” not of his teaching, and hence 
not in connection with assent.1! 

In Herrmann’s student, Karl Barth, who, like Bultmann, met the fact of 
Jesus only in the Word of the kerygma, assent came to the fore again, though not, 
at any rate, in the sense of assent to teaching that Herrmann had rejected, but as 
a term for the obedient acknowledgment that we owe to the Word of God. In 
distinction from Herrmann, Barth developed here a powerful concept of acknowl- 
edgment that knowledge of what is acknowledged does not come first. Thus Barth 
expressly reversed the traditional sequence of the elements of faith. In “the ter- 
minology of older dogmatics, we should have to speak first of assensus and only 
then of notitia.”!62 Recognition of the object of faith is simply a result of acknowl- 
edgment. Acknowledgment “is not preceded by any other kind of knowledge, 
either recognition or confession. The recognition and confession of faith are 
included in and follow from the fact that they are originally and properly an 
acknowledgement, the free act of obedience.”!®3 But can we acknowledge a thing 
without first having knowledge of it? On behalf of his view Barth appealed to 
Paul’s definition of faith as obedience in Rom. 1:5, and he rightly saw that in this 
regard he was close to Bultmann.!64 

But did Paul define faith as blind obedience to the apostolic authority of 
the gospel? Buitmann himself noted that faith springs from hearing (Rom. 10:17) 
and thus necessarily contains knowledge; hence Paul could sometimes speak as if 
faith rested on knowledge.!6> But why only “as if”? Why should not hearing the 
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message in fact give a knowledge out of which believing trust grows? Why should 
not Paul have the whole of this process in view when he speaks of the obedience 
of faith? This cannot be the case for Bultmann because the Word of the kerygma 
is not a reference to historical processes, a teaching of objective materials that we 
can regard as true without any existential change. The Word is indeed kerygma, 
address, demand, and promise, the divine act of grace itself. Its acceptance, faith, 
is thus obedience, acknowledgment, confession. !®6 According to Bultmann, then, 
Paul cannot really mean what he seems to say, namely, that learning to know and 
knowing are the basis of faith. It is just that he can sometimes speak as if this 
were so. But should we not view faith, not as blind obedience to proclamation’s 
claim to authority, but as an understanding obedience to the truth, an under- 
standing not merely of our own possibilities of existence, but of the reality we 
encounter in them, an obedience to the truth that comes through knowledge of 
the content of proclamation and acceptance of it? 

We can see why Otto Weber could not fully follow Barth and Bultmann 
here even though he, too, tried to avoid basing faith on knowledge of its content 
and assent to it. Weber began with trust rather than the element of obedience, 
and in so doing, without being clear about the matter or actually saying so, 
returned to Ritschl’s view. As Weber sees it, faith moves on from trust to certainty 
and only from this (as certitudo fidei), by way of obedience and love, to knowl- 
edge.!67 He thinks that if we base faith on holding things to be true we miss the 
personal character of faith and the personal reality of the God who meets us in 
his Word.!68 He grants, however, that the call of the Word cannot reach us apart 
from knowledge. Faith never lives on its own resources. It needs a summons, the 
external Word, and to that extent notitia. But knowledge here relates only to the 
summoning Word of the divine Thou.!®? Can we, then, detach the summons by 
the Word from its content? It is true of the Christian message that its summons 
to faith comes through the content, through the news of Jesus’ crucifixion and 
resurrection, and thus it is through knowledge of this content, and assent to the 
fact that God has raised him from the dead (Rom. 10:9), that the faith to which 
salvation is promised comes into being. 


Finally, faith as a personal act of trust is referred to God alone. Yet 
this personal relation of faith to God comes through the historical self- 
revelation of God and through our knowledge of it. Only herein is it fully 
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defined. Christian faith in God is thus faith in the heavenly Father and in 
his Son Jesus Christ who overcame death and sin for us. True, Abraham 
was already righteous before God by his faith (Gen. 15:6), but according 
to Paul the promise that he believed refers to the coming of Christ (Gal. 
3:8; cf. Rom. 4:11), so that already his faith was implicitly faith in Christ, 
for it was in God who would fulfill his promise by sending his Son for 
the salvation of the world (cf. John 8:56). Similarly, all true faith in God 
before the coming of Jesus Christ and outside the sphere of influence of 
the church’s proclamation of Christ relates implicitly already to the 
church’s faith in Christ. This is the full form of faith in the God who works 
in history for our salvation, and Christian faith is given this definition 
only by the historical self-revelation of God that is its basis, and by its 
knowledge of this. 

In being referred to the historical experience and mediation of its 
relation to God, faith shows that it is referred to the living God who is 
not only the incomprehensible basis of the existence of the creature but 
also the Deliverer and Consummator of his creation. Only in this historic- 
ity do we fully see the distinctive nature of faith. And at this point we also 
see the contrast between true faith in God and the false concretions of 
the primitive trust in which we live already that arise when we turn to 
cosmic forces. A supreme feature of the integrity of faith is that it does 
not live of itself but by the given reality of God and his revelation in the 
history of Israel and its eschatological fulfillment in Jesus of Nazareth. If 
we regard faith itself as guaranteeing the truth and reality of its contents, 
then we declare it to be in fact the sustaining basis of its contents. But 
that entails a radical perversion of its nature. The nature of faith is to rely 
on God as other than itself and thus to have the basis of its existence 
outside itself. Only so long as the reality of God and his historical revela- 
tion unequivocally precedes the subjectivity of faith can believers be cer- 
tain that they trust in God and not in themselves. In the subjective act of 
faith this precedence of God and his revelation as its basis finds expression 
in the distinction between believing trust and knowledge of God and his 
revelation in the public arena of human history as the basis of this trust. 

Naturally, knowledge of the historical data in which God has re- 
vealed himself according to the church’s proclamation is at best, like all 
human knowledge, a matter of probability, and it remains exposed to 
many objections as regards both the facts maintained and the significance 
ascribed to them. This is why historical knowledge has constantly been 
found insufficient from the days of G. E. Lessing onward if viewed as a 
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basis for the certainty of Christian faith.!70 Nevertheless, we have to be 
clear that conviction as to God’s intervention in our historical world and 
his revelation in a specific series of events in history is not to be had 
without the element of the relative and provisional that encircles all his- 
torical knowledge, especially when we consider the unusual character of 
the events that the Christian tradition concerning Jesus Christ claims to 
have happened. Only on the field of argument can we meet the historical 
and philosophical objections that arise here, not by declaring the historical 
knowledge presupposed in Christian trust to be itself a matter of faith 
and in this way evading all criticism. If we do that, faith falls victim to the 
perversion of being its own basis and is robbed of any sense of having a 
ground in history preceding itself. Since the age of the mediating of all 
historical knowledge by authority ended, we can have the sense of a 
historical basis for faith only by accepting the involved relativity of his- 
torico-exegetical knowledge and being ready constantly to examine the 
historical foundations of faith and to revise contemporary presentations 
where necessary. The traditional understanding of the certainty of the 
contents of the faith also needs revision. Faith’s own sense of truth must 
leave room for the fact that our knowledge of its object is relative and 
provisional. Many Christians are still unaccustomed to this. But we have 
to see that faith’s confidence of the truth is strengthened hereby, not 
shattered, for precisely in this way Christian awareness is opened up to 
the uniqueness of the historical reality in which God has linked himself 
to humanity. In contrast to the dogmatism of absolute truth claims that 
dominated the history of Christian thought for so long, recognition that 
historical knowledge is limited and provisional can be for Christian faith 
an occasion for deeper reflection on its own nature in its own provisional 
situation this side of God’s definitive future. As concerns the object of 
faith itself, Christian trust in God can be the basis of quiet confidence that 
no historical criticism can destroy the truth of God’s revelation but that 
this truth will constantly emerge even from the results of critical exegesis 
and reconstruction of the history of Jesus if revelation really did take place 
in that history. In the process, however, it is always necessary to distinguish 
in the faith tradition of the churches, and already in the biblical texts 
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themselves, the content of God’s revelation that is basic for faith and the 
time-bound forms of its presentation. Here is the lasting significance of 
the distinction that Herrmann introduced between the ground or basis 
of faith and the thoughts of faith, even though the distinction can no 
longer be accepted in the form that Herrmann gave it. 


d, The Ground of Faith and Thoughts of Faith 


Development of a historical sense and of historical hermeneutics pro- 
duced insight into the situation-related character of historical experience 
and its forms of linguistic expression in the process of tradition. The fact 
that all historical testimonies and interpretations have their own perspec- 
tive and are relative thus came to light. The works of W. Dilthey and 
E. Troeltsch showed how significant in principle this insight was in a 
normative sense for the age that followed.!7! The insight applies also to 
the historical subject matter of Christian faith, to the primitive Christian 
testimonies to the person and work of Jesus, and then to all the later 
doctrinal statements and historical accounts based on them. Nevertheless, 
the thoroughgoing historical relativity does not rule out the identity of 
the object to which the various testimonies and interpretations relate and 
by which they must let themselves be measured. It is to be noted, at any 
rate, that only from a third place can we define the difference of an 
interpretation from its object, and this in connection with a new inter- 
pretation that questions the appropriateness of previous ones by appealing 
to the texts and materials that are to be interpreted. In itself every inter- 
pretation claims to present the matter itself, just as every statement claims 
to present its truth. Even if interpreters consciously take into account the 
fact that what they say is from a given perspective and may need correction, 
this in no sense rules out their intention to offer the truth of the matter 
to which their statements relate and which is given for faith with the basis 
on which it relies. This holds good as regards both the agreement of the 
interpretation with the object and the scope of the objective content. In 
the latter sense the Johannine Christ calls himself the “truth” (14:6), 
namely, one with the truth of God (Hebrew ‘emet) that grounds, sustains, 
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and comprehends all things. This saying is fully in keeping with the 
eschatological awareness that Jesus himself had at his coming. Thus any 
interpretation of his person and history, in claiming to be a relevant 
understanding of its object, has to do with the truth claim that defines 
Jesus’ own coming and its confirmation by the resurrection of Jesus in 
which Christian faith has its basis. All that believers say lives thus on the 
basis of their faith. Believers who are aware of their own historical nature, 
and hence of the conditioned limitation in principle of their knowledge 
of the truth of the saving event that is the basis of their faith, will realize 
that their understanding of this sustaining basis is generally provisional 
and in need of correction notwithstanding the final truth of the basis itself 
in its relation to the eschatological character of the history of Jesus as the 
irruption of God’s definitive future. Awareness of the difference between 
their present Christian life and this ultimate future of God that has already 
dawned in Jesus Christ but whose consummation is still ahead for us was 
something that the apostle Paul spoke of in what he said about the partial 
nature of our knowing (1 Cor. 13:12), We are to think here primarily of 
faith’s knowledge of its own basis and object. This insight of the apostle, 
which flows out of primitive Christian eschatology, converges with our 
modern sense of the historical relativity of human experience and inter- 
pretation of its contents. Yet today, as once for the apostle himself, this 
may go hand in hand with the certainty of faith that in Jesus Christ it is 
related to the definitive truth of God that is far above our understanding 
and all knowledge in this present world. 

It was this problem that Herrmann tried to address with his dis- 
tinction between the ground or basis of faith and the thoughts of faith. 
The historical reality of Jesus Christ as faith’s basis contains the unsur- 
passable truth of God. In contrast, the thoughts of faith in which Chris- 
tians have given this basis expression are historically relative and therefore 
time bound and liable to be outdated. 


In his basic essay on the theme Herrmann could still speak of the “content” of 
faith and proclamation that we must distinguish from the basis. !72 In later pub- 
lications he spoke more accurately, and in a way less open to misunderstanding, 
of the thoughts of faith that comprise and express this content.'73 Concretely, as 
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distinct from Martin Kahler, he was seeking to understand the apostolic procla- 
mation of the risen and ascended Christ as a primitive Christian interpretation 
of the basic object of faith, not as faith’s final ground and stay.!74 The real ground 
of faith is rather the “historical Christ” who brings the work of God to bear on 
us by the power of his personal life.!75 Confusing the thoughts of faith in which 
Christians are conscious of the new reality in which they are set with the basis of 
faith is something that Herrmann opposed as a rule of faith in Scholastic Roman 
Catholicism. The thoughts of others who are redeemed cannot redeem me, he 
said, The one and only ground of faith is “the man Jesus.”!76 For Herrmann even 
the apostolic message of the resurrection of Jesus is not part of the basis of a faith 
but an expression of faith and hence a thought of faith on the part of the disciples 
of Jesus.!77 Not just Kahler opposed this view!78 but also the Tubingen dogma- 
tician Theodor Haering, who was, like Herrmann, close to the theology of Ritschl, 
but who insisted that the resurrection of Jesus has to be regarded as part of the 
basis of faith.!79 


Criticism of Herrmann has shown that the distinction between 
ground and thoughts of faith involves difficulties. Nevertheless, this does 
not mean that its justification in principle is contested. But we do need 
to define it differently. Herrmann still thought that he could grasp the 
basis of faith behind all the thoughts in and for itself and without admix- 
ture. Against this notion we have to say that we can grasp this basis, the 
person and history of Jesus, only in the form of a specific exposition and 
therefore in the medium of the thoughts. Only critical reflection on the 
expositions present can separate the object (as basis) and the criticized 
forms of its exposition, and even then, over against the old interpretations 
that now seem to be inadequate, the basis stands only in the form of a 


174. See Herrmann, ZTK 2 (1892) 250. 

175. Ibid., p. 263; cf. Greive, Grund, pp. 101-2, 136ff. 

176. Herrmann, Communion, pp. 41-42, 47. 

177, Greive, Grund, pp. 106ff., where he has collected sayings of Herrmann from 
the time of his basic work Die Religion im Verhdltnis zum Welterkennen und zur Sittlichkeit 
(1879), pp. 387ff. 

178. Materially already Kahler’s observations in his 1892 So-Called Historical Jesus 
and the Historic, Biblical Christ (Philadelphia, 1964), pp. 64-65, relate to Herrmann, and he 
entered into debate with Herrmann’s view expressly in the 1896 ed. Cf. E. Wolf’s new 1953 
ed., Sogenannte historische Jesus, pp. 40-41. 

179. T. Haring, “Gehort die Auferstehung Jesu zum Glaubensgrund?” ZTK 2 (1897) 
331-51, esp. 337ff., 341-42. The criticism is directly aimed at M. Reischle’s “Der Streit itber 
die Begriindung des Glaubens auf den ‘geschichtlichen’ Jesus Christus,” ZTK 2 (1897) 
171-264, esp. 201ff,, 221ff., but materially it bears reference to Herrmann as well, whom 
Reischle was following. 
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new exposition. An impressive example of this is Herrmann’s own view 
of the character of Jesus in terms of the moral majesty of his person. This 
portrayal seemed to the earlier Herrmann to be an incontrovertible his- 
torical fact, the core of the historical reality of Jesus. But already in a later 
phase of Herrmann’s thinking it proved to be nonhistorical in view of the 
new exegetical perspective, based on the work of Johannes Weiss, that 
taught us to understand the message of Jesus as through and through 
eschatological. 

So long as a specific form of exposition is held to be true, ice., 
fitting, that which it maintains is identical in content with its object, and 
in this sense we may see in it an apt description of the historical reality 
of the object. But when on various grounds something that is handed 
down as a fact can no longer be recognized as a fact (e.g., the resurrection 
of Jesus in the case of Herrmann), then the part of the tradition concerned 
seems to be only exposition. It may sometimes happen, then, that varying 
expositions relate not merely to the significance of facts, as though the 
facticity itself were left undisturbed by the change in exposition. Instead, 
the facts may at least be presented differently in another exposition even 
if they do not evaporate into interpretations. Like the distinction between 
the ground and thoughts of faith, that between facts and interpretations 
may itself play a part in exposition, at least in types of exposition that are 
already under the influence of a historically hermeneutical relation to the 
tradition. 

We grasp the significance of what happens by interpreting the facts. 
The distinction between fact and interpretation signals awareness that 
interpretations (traditional and alien, more rarely our own) are historical 
and provisional as compared to the identity of the object. In this sense 
believers, too, may be aware of the distinction between the basis of faith 
(with the finality ascribed to it) and our present provisional knowledge 
of it. Relativized in principle in this way, our own faith knowledge, like 
that of others, becomes a mere thought of faith. This is what justifies a 
plurality of theological constructions. Nevertheless, awareness that inter- 
pretations are relative and provisional need not injure the conviction that 
the truth claim of our own faith knowledge is justified to the degree that 
there are cogent reasons for the conviction. 

The plurality of interpretations does not mean that each of them 
grasps equally well the significance of the facts to which they relate. The 
significance goes with the fact itself. The interpretations do not give rise 
to it. Proof of this is that an interpretation may totally miss the true 
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significance of the related fact and precisely for this reason provide the 
occasion for new attempts at interpretation. Conversely, the significance 
of what is interpreted may assert itself in the many interpretations accord- 
ing to the measure in which, as we test the contending interpretations by 
the matter itself, elements of its significance emerge. Thus development 
~— in favorable circumstances progressive development — of the meaning 
of the matter itself can come in the conflict of interpretations. In this case 
the result of interpretation does not just relate to the interpreted matter 
externally but for the first time presents it in its distinctiveness. It was 
along these lines that Kahler viewed the relation between the apostolic 
message about Christ and Jesus, and that in opposition to the question 
of the historical Jesus, but also to Herrmann’s distinction between the 
ground and thoughts of faith, he could set his reference to the “historical 
Christ of the Bible.”!8° Kahler’s justifying of this by the principle of the 
history of impact!8! does not go far enough and does not do justice to 
the critical distinction between fact and interpretation, between ground 
and thoughts of faith. Not all the effects left by historical figures define 
their uniqueness. The effects may indeed conceal this uniqueness. The 
same applies to interpretations that such personages undergo. Only the 
interpretations that depict their true historical significance are to be re- 
garded as inseparably linked to them in Kahler’s sense. We may say this 
of the apostolic message about Christ even from the standpoint of modern 
historical research into the traditional christology of primitive Christianity 
or with regard to the history of christological titles and ideas of the 
exaltation and preexistence of Christ. Here regard is already had to the 
distinction between the ground of faith and the thoughts of faith, between 
the historical reality of Jesus, including for Haering the Easter event, and 
the history of christology in primitive Christianity, and not all the chris- 
tological ideas that emerged in this development may be seen as equally 
apt expressions of the significance of the person and history of Jesus.}82 


180. Kahler, So-Called Historical Jesus, p. 65, where he says “the risen Lord is not 
the historical Jesus behind the Gospels, but the Christ of the apostolic preaching, of the 
whole New Testament.” 2 

181. Ibid., p. 63, where he maintains that people are historical entities only insofar 
as they are the authors and agents of continuing effects, so that the truly historical feature 
of significant figures is their personal impact that the ages that follow can still detect, in the 
case of Jesus the faith of the disciples (p. 88). 

182. Knowledge of the person of Jesus is closely linked to his history, and its 
distinctiveness can be understood only in context. The person of Jesus (risen and ascended) 
may not be reduced to his past history (R. Slenczka, Geschichtlichkeit und Personsein Christi: 
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In consequence, the concept of the ground of faith itself may change. If 
we cannot evade the thought of preexistence in describing the relation of 
the Son to the Father, then ultimately the ground of faith is identical with 
the preexistent Son of God who became human in Jesus Christ. Corre- 
spondingly, beyond the closing of the NT canon, the development of 
trinitarian teaching into the trinitarian dogma of the 4th century has to 
be recognized as a clarification of the significance of the person of Jesus 
in relation to his history, by way of all the controversies waged by different 
christological interpretations. The final ground of faith here is the trini- 
tarian God, although primarily the history of christological discussion 
that results in the doctrine of the Trinity has to do with thoughts of faith 
that have to be tested as to their aptness as explications of the significance 
implicitly proper to the person of Jesus in its historical context. If we may 
call the result of this history of interpretation appropriate, then we must 
regard the trinitarian God who is at work in the history of Jesus as himself 
the ground of faith because he is the final and material basis of the 
historical reality of Jesus. 

From this angle, too, we have to preserve critical awareness that 
any achieved understanding of the implications of the historical figure 
of Jesus, and of the Godhead present in his person, has its own historical 
conditioning and perspective in keeping with knowledge that the pres- 
ent world situation of believers is eschatologically provisional. Yet as 
faith relates to the person of Jesus and trusts this person, it transcends 
the provisional form of its knowledge of Jesus’ person and history, 
essential though this knowledge may be for any view at all of the object 
of faith and for assurance as to the credibility of Christian proclamation. 
As the process of knowledge becomes more aware of the uniqueness of 
its own object, it moves on from a mere acquiring of knowledge to 
worship. !83 

But how can the basis of faith — Jesus himself in his historical 
reality, or the trinitarian God revealing himself therein — be an adequate 


Studien zum christologischen Problematik der historischen Jesusfrage [1967], esp. pp. 303ff., 
346-47). In all of us person and history belong together, for our history defines our identity 
(cf. my Anthropology, pp. 508ff., on the basis of H. Liibbe, Geschichtsbegriff und Geschichts- 
interesse: Analytik und Pragmatik der Historie [1977], pp. 146ff.). Thus the risen Kyrios Jesus 
Christ can be no other than the historical Jesus of Nazareth. He is his history as it is present 
to the eternity of God, so that he is in person the ground or basis of faith. 

183. Cf. Basil of Caesarea Epist. 234.3: “ex operationibus cognitio, ex cognitione 
autem adoratio” (PG, 32, 870). 
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basis for faith if we can grasp it only by thoughts of faith in a provisional 
form that is always subject to revision? Does this not mean trying to 
base eternal felicity on the shifting soil of a mere “approximation”?!84 
Yet wherever we trust, our knowledge rests on the trustworthiness of 
that on which we rely, on a knowledge that is only provisional. In the 
act of trust, we literally entrust ourselves, moving on from the provisional 
knowledge to the object of our trust. In the act of trust we entrust the 
future well-being of our own existence to that on which we put our trust, 
with the more or less well-founded assumption and expectation that the 
object of our trust, or the person in whom we trust, will prove to be 
trustworthy. This is so not only when we trust merely in some specific 
respect or with reservations, but also when the act of trust involves all 
life, its integrity, its well-being or salvation that is still future. This 
unlimited trust is religious faith, for only God is unrestrictedly trustwor- 
thy, only he who has power over all our existence and is its Creator. The 
anticipation of the future that lies in the expectation of such a compre- 
hensive trust that transcends everything finite corresponds to the struc- 
ture of the history of Jesus, for in this history the future of God, and 
with it the salvation of the world, is “proleptically” present, i-e., in the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead, but also already in his preaching of 
the imminent basileia and his mighty works based thereon. Thus the 
history of Jesus has in its specific material structure the form of the 
promise to which faith corresponds. Hence knowledge of Jesus regarding 
his distinctive historical reality may be the ground of transition to the 
act of faith that is directed by way of Jesus to the Father notwithstanding 
the relativity of our human knowledge, which will be ours in full clarity 
only face-to-face with the eschatological future of salvation that tran- 
scends all things present. Already in Reformation teaching about faith 
the structural correspondence between promise and faith underlay the 
thesis that only fiducia does justice to the history of Jesus understood as 
promise, for only fiducia accepts the promise as promise. It is always 
presupposed here that seeing the history of Jesus as promise is in fact 
apt, and that we have here the promise of God himself, the promise that 
is for all of us in Jesus Christ. Only herein do we have a basis for assurance 
of faith. 


184. S. Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton, 1941). 
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e. Faith as Assurance of Salvation'®5 


In the assurance of faith we do not have to do merely with certainty about 
objects of experience but always with self-certainty, because the certainty 
that rests on the promise of God, as I shall show, relates to the salvation 
of believers and therefore to the integrity of their selfhood.!86 Because the 
assurance of faith is also assurance of salvation the issue here is not just 
a theoretical but an essentially practical assurance, for we do not relate to 
the integrity of our own selfhood at a theoretical distance but in such a 
way that the way we live always relates already to this theme. Nevertheless, 
the theme of assurance of salvation, along with a theoretical relation to 
objects, does include an element of theoretical self-certainty bound up 
with the question whether such self-certainty, even though experienced 
directly, may in fact be mediated and modified by the experience of the 
object. 

The relation of assurance of faith, as assurance of salvation, to 
interest in the integrity of our selfhood does not mean that such assurance 
rests on experience of the self or on the way the self views itself. As 
assurance of faith it relates instead to the promise of God that is pro- 
nounced personally to specific persons and is the basis of assurance of 
salvation in these persons as they accept it as personally applying to them. 
Reformation theology understood faith in the promise of God to be 
inseparable from this assurance because there can be no doubting the 
Word of God when we understand it as such. It thus belongs to the nature 
of God’s promise that it implicitly commands those who receive it to be 
sure of the promised salvation no matter what may be the actual condition 
of these recipients of the promise.!87 

For the Reformation, faith’s assurance of salvation does not rest, 
then, on a judgment concerning the Christian’s own state of grace. This 
is a misunderstanding on the part of those who oppose the Reformation 
doctrine. We see it also at the Council of Trent. This council read the 
Reformation statements in a different framework, namely, in the context 
of Scholastic debates about the question whether we can be certain of our 


185. On what follows cf. the detailed development of the theme in “Wahrheit, 
Gewissheit und Glaube,” Grundfragen, II, 226-64, esp. 248ff. 

186. On the concept of salvation see my Systematic Theology, II, 397-98. 

187. Luther, WA, 40/1, 589: “Ideo nostra theologia est certa, quia ponit nos extra 
nos: non debeo niti in conscientia mea . . . sed in promissione divina, veritate, quae non 
potest fallere.” 
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own state of grace. It thus condemned the doctrine that we may firmly 
believe that our sins are forgiven regardless of our own weakness. !88 The 
council’s anathema probably refers to a statement in Luther’s 1518 Reso- 
lutiones on the 95 Theses. In it he says that if any are not certain that their 
sins are forgiven they have received no forgiveness.!89 Roman Catholic 
theologians, too, now recognize that the council in its condemnation of 
a supposedly arrogant assurance of salvation missed the point of Luther's 
teaching.!90 Thus O. H. Pesch states that the council rejected precisely 
what Luther rejected, an assurance of grace in us. In its condemnation, 
then, the council struck down a misunderstanding and not the real teach- 
ing of Luther.!9! 

Faith’s assurance of salvation does not rest, then, on human self- 
experience or self-certainty. For Luther, faith newly constitutes the actual 
person.!92 Hence faith’s assurance of salvation does not involve special 
certainty about some specific theme. It has to do with an assurance that 
constitutes our actual personhood.!93 G. Ebeling worked out the basic 
meaning of the Reformation doctrine of faith’s assurance of salvation by 
means of a comparison with Descartes’s recourse to the self-certainty of 
the cogito as a basis for all other certainty.!94 But in Descartes, as has often 
been noted, the cogito is not the final root of certainty. As in Augustine, 95 


188. Canon 13 on the doctrine of justification: “Si quis dicerit, omni homini ad 
remissionem peccatorum assequendam necessarium esse, ut credat certo et absque ulla 
hesitatione propriae infirmitatis et indispositionis, peccata sibi esse remissans” (DS, 1563). 

189, WA, 1, 541: “Donec autem nobis incerta est, nec remissio quidem est, dum 
nondum nobis remissio est, immo periret homo peius nisi fieret certa, quia non crederet 
sibi remissionem factam.” 

190. Cf. now O. H. Pesch, Hinfuhrung zu Luther (1982), pp. 116ff. (bibliography). 
A basic work for revised Roman Catholic evaluation of Luther’s teaching was A. Stakemeier’s 
Das Konzil von Trient iiber die Heilsgewissheit (1947). Cf. also S. Pfiirtner, Luther und Thomas 
im Gespriich: Unser Heil Zwischen Gewissheit und Gefahrdung (1961). 

191. Pesch, Hinfiihrung, p. 125. 

192. WA, 39/1, 18-19: “fides facit personam.” On this cf. G. Ebeling, Lutherstudien, 
Il, Disputatio de Homine, part 3 (1989), 203; also the whole section, 192-207. Cf. also 
W. Joest, Ontologie der person bei Luther (1967). 

193, This is true even though Luther himself, as Ebeling observes (Lutherstudien, 
If, 207), did not arrive at a definitive new use that can be generally serviceable in anthro- 
pology. 

194, Ebeling, “Gewissheit und Zweifel,” in Wort und Glaube, II (1969), 138-83, esp. 
172 on the constitution of the person by faith in Luther. 

195. In De lib. arb, 2.3ff. Augustine worked out a proof of God’s existence in terms 
of the self-evident nature of the existence of the I as knowing consciousness. For him this 
rests on the fact that if the consciousness did not exist it could not be deceived: “si non 
esses, falli omnino non posses” (2.3.7; PL, 32, 1243). This argument resulted from his debate 
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it is only a provisional starting point for an argument aiming at the 
concept of God. In the train of thought in the Meditations Descartes 
reaches the true basis of certainty even for the thinking ego in the idea of 
the infinite, of which it is said in the Third Meditation that it must underlie 
all the other contents of our consciousness because all finite objects, even 
our own selves, can be thought of only as retrenchments of the infinite, 
the consequence being that in some sense the concept of the infinite 
precedes that of the finite, the concept of God that of my own self.!96 The 
self-certainty of the ego, then, depends on the concept of God, for the 
concept of the ego already presupposes as such the idea of the infinite. 
Thus even in Descartes the self-certainty of the ego does not rest in itself. 
Unlike Luther, however, Descartes did not think of the ego as constituted 
by the God revealed in history, which means that in answer to the loss of 
human selfhood in sin there is need of the reconstitution of the self by 
faith in Jesus Christ and hereby the possibility of true self-certainty. 

If we seek the reason for this difference, we find it in the process, 
reaching back to the High Middle Ages, by which in philosophy reason 
was winning for itself emancipation from belief in revelation. In the 
Reformation age this process reached an acute stage due to confessional 
controversies. Luther was still critical of the trend, and as a theologian he 
could be so on the basis of universal and public recognition of the au- 
thority of scripture as the authority of God’s own Word that offers us 
assurance of faith. But in the 17th and 18th centuries scripture became a 
document of positive revelation that the churches used in opposing ways 
as a divine authority, so that confessional conflict shattered its universally 
binding character. Descartes, then, deliberately detached the constitution 
of the ego in terms of the thought of God from any reference to a positive 
revelation. Just a little later, expressly in Locke, the claims of positive 
religions to impart a knowledge of revelation were subjected to the judg- 
ment of reason. Agreement with the principles of reason now became the 
measure of their credibility. To this end a self-certainty of reason was 
presupposed resting on the ego-certainty of the thinker. Locke was a 
pioneer in this movement to autonomy, and Kant completed the move- 


with academic skepticism (Solil. 2.1.1) and occurs also in later writings (Civ. Dei 11.26: “Si 
enim fallor, sum. Nam qui non est, utique nec falli potest; ac per hoc sum, si fallor”; cf. De 
trin. 10.10). For this reason it is hardly credible that Descartes should have found the basis 
of philosophy in the cogito and not regarded his grounding of the idea of God as his own 
new and original contribution to philosophy. 

196. Meditationes de prima philosophia (1641), UI, 24. 
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ment with his thesis that the unity of the thinking ego is the condition of 
the possibility of all the contents of the consciousness. Descartes, however, 
still saw that self-certainty already presupposes the thought of the infinite, 
and therefore the reality of God, as a condition of everything finite. 

Despite difficulties in carrying through this thought of Descartes 
and his successors, recourse to this starting point is still in an indirect and 
limited way helpful when the theological question arises as to the basis of 
the certainty of human existence. For Descartes made the ego and its 
certainty independent not of God but of world experience, and thus 
implicitly of the mediation by salvation history (which as such belongs to 
the world) of God’s constitution of human subjectivity. Christian theology 
has to have an interest, then, in the critical dissolving of Descartes’s non- 
worldly self-certainty by empiricism as it developed from Locke to modern 
analytical philosophy. If there has been no success in showing that sense 
impressions are the ultimate source of all knowledge and that sensory 
certainty is thus the basis of all certainty, we may also take it as acknowl- 
edged today that we cannot detach the rise of self-certainty from the initial 
development of experience of the world, whether as regards the social 
environment or the world of things in time and space.!97 Only in this 
context can the mediating in salvation history of the grounding of sub- 
jectivity and its certainty on the relation to God be feasible again in 
theological thinking. The philosophy of German Idealism made a pioneer- 
ing start here, especially Hegel’s philosophy, even if on the premise of a 
definition of the relation between awareness of self and awareness of 
objects that is now questionable. 


Why are such wide-ranging discussions necessary when our specific theme is the 
assurance of faith? Because this assurance is not a theme apart. If we treat it that 
way, we limit in advance the possibility of adequately grounding and clarifying it. 
We can adequately speak of it, and do justice conceptually to assuming it, only if 
with it we discuss the possibility of any kind of certainty. Ebeling in particular 
finely perceived this point. True, Karl Heim in Glaubensgewissheit, which has been 
repeatedly reprinted since 1916 and continually and extensively revised, rightly 
made the question of achieving certainty in general the guiding thread in handling 
the theme. But Heim employed the method of showing the uncertainty of all 
other grounds of certainty until readers were confronted at last by a decision 
between the certainty of faith and nihilism. This procedure already presupposed 


197. Cf. chs. 4 and 5 of my Anthropology, esp. pp. 224ff. 
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the self-certainty of the ego that thus decided either one way or the other. Ebeling 
saw more profoundly that assurance of faith involves the constitution of self- 
certainty itself. 


Investigating the rise of certainty in the sphere of experience of 
the world can make only a limited contribution to the question of the 
constitution of self-certainty. Yet we have to engage in it if we are not to 
isolate the self from the world. Theology cannot ignore the role of 
experience of the world in the constitution of the self-certainty of the 
ego because it forms the setting for the mediation (by salvation history) 
of the new constitution of personal identity in the act of faith. Ebeling 
did not go into this matter expressly because his deliberations on the 
theme of certainty focus on the contrast between Cartesian certainty, 
located in the thinking consciousness (cogitatio), and Luther’s anchoring 
of certainty in the conscience.!98 Ebeling declared explicitly, however, 
that at issue in certainty of conscience is assurance of God, salvation, 
and the world, the last of which concerns our being referred to a saving 
event that encounters us from without.!9 Thus it is not clarified how 
we reach certainty in the sphere of the world, and in answering this 
question we have to guard against simply pointing yet again to con- 
science. If we do, we not only jump over the question of the rise of 
certainty in the context of experience of the world but are referred yet 
again to ourselves as the basis of assurance.200 

The link between assurance of faith and the rise of certainty in the 
context of experience of the world has seldom been a subject of inquiry. 


198. So Ebeling, Wort und Glaube, I, 163. In Dogmatik, I, 132-33, he weakened 
the contrast by saying that the issue in the assurance of faith is not just “certainty of 
knowledge” because faith has to do, not with any objects, but with “the basis of faith and 
its explication,” hence with believers’ own “basis of existence.” 

199. Wort und Glaube, Il, 166 and 174. in the latter passage Ebeling stresses the 
importance of the fact that the saving event in Jesus Christ is outside us. This fact is decisive 
for Luther’s understanding of justification. He notes in this regard that in the relevance of 
the external Word we see the all-embracing historical relation of the assurance of faith. In 
Dogmatik, Il, 157, he distinguishes similarly between assurance relative to Jesus and the 
resultant assurance of believers relative to themselves. 

200. For this reason the expression “assurance of conscience” in the Reformation 
understanding of assurance is not wholly felicitous and is always open to misunderstanding. 
In Wort und Glaube, I], 172, n. 109, Ebeling quoted a remark of Luther on the assurance 
of faith that is based in the extra nos of the Christ event, thus making the expression 
“assurance of conscience” questionable. Cf. Luther in WA, 40/1, 589, 8-10: “non debeo niti 
in conscientia mea, sensuali persona, opere, sed in promissione divina, quae non potest 
fallere.” 
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This may be because the authority of church teaching and holy scripture 
seemed to be a sufficient guarantee of certainty regarding the saving event 
in Jesus Christ. But modern criticism of authority has shattered the as- 
surance thus grounded, and the attempt to restore it by recourse to the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in the conscience has often taken the form of 
a theological subjectivism that no longer allows for the fact that the saving 
event has to liberate us from bondage in subjectivity. We need to protect 
the truth in the doctrine of the witness of the Holy Spirit in conscience 
against subjectivist abridgment. We can do this only by bringing experi- 
ence of the world into an understanding of the origins of assurance. 
The most important contribution thus far to this theme has been 
that of J. H. Newman in his study of the path to the assent of faith.20! 
Newman began with the question how generally we can achieve certainty 
in our judgments. In contrast to the strategy that prevailed in the philo- 
sophical tradition, he did not try to answer this question by referring back 
to the sources of knowledge. He regarded neither sensory perceptions nor 
the experience-based functions of understanding and reason as sources 
of certainty. He thought instead that our judgments are not linked in 
advance to certainty. Only a process of reflection on experiences and 
judgments establishes them. True, a simple assertion, the moment we 
make it, is incompatible with doubt as to its content. But this in no way 
rules out subsequent reflection, doubt, or further investigation. The more 
individual judgments are set in relation to broader contexts by linking 
them to other judgments, the more, he thought, we can achieve the “repose 
of mind” that marks the state of certainty.2°2 We do not have to follow 
Newman in his opinion that along these lines unalterable and “infallible” 
judgments may finally result.2°3 Furthermore, in our understanding of 
the rise of certainty in the sphere of experience of the world we must take 
more into account the relation to the problems of the self-certainty of the 
ego and the defining of its identity, also the relation to certainty about 
God. To a large extent, however, Newman might well have described 
correctly the process of increasing confirmation and certainty in forming 
our judgments by way of the integration of individual experiences into 


201. J. H. Newman, An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (Oxford/New York, 
1870, repr. 1973). For the most extensive bibliography on Newman see D. A. Pailin, The 
Way to Faith: An Examination of Newman’s Grammar of Assent as a Response to the Search 
for Certainty of Faith (London, 1969). 

202. Newman, Assent, p. 204; and see my discussion in Grundfragen, II, 260-61. 

203. Newman, Assent, pp. 201ff.; and my Grundfragen, II, 261, n. 79. 
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broader contexts. Already the provisional certainty of truth contained in 
each simple assertion —- which Newman does not call certainty but simple 
assent because for him certainty was something final — forms an antici- 
pation of the definitive truth that grounds and contains within itself the 
nexus of everything that is true. 

In contrast to Newman, Hegel viewed certainty as only a pro- 
visional form of the sense of truth that transcends itself as full truth only 
in the concept. In spite of the difference in terms, Hegel and Newman 
agree that knowing the truth demands a path, a process of experience 
and reflection. Hegel’s Philosophical Encyclopedia applied this view of 
things to the consciousness of God and the concept of faith: The sub- 
jective consciousness of the absolute Spirit is essentially in itself a process 
whose direct and substantial unity is faith in the witness of the Spirit as 
the certainty of objective truth.294 Here he characterizes faith and its 
assurance as an anticipation of truth that will have its final form in 
concept as the result of the process of experience that in a different way 
Newman, too, saw as the progressive integration of everything individual 
into the whole, the advance “from wholes to wholes.”205 So far as the 
knowledge of God was concerned, Hegel used the phrase “faith in the 
witness of the Spirit” for the anticipatory presence of the “objective 
truth” of the Absolute at every stage in this process. What is on the one 
side, as faith, anticipation of absolute truth about reality as a whole, 
presents itself on the other as declaration of the Spirit who constitutes 
and consummates this whole.20% 

Ebeling’s view of conscience as the site of assurance is not as remote 
from such considerations as one might suspect, for he writes that in 
conscience the whole is at issue, the question of the ultimate. Thus the 
question of the world as the whole of reality is a question that concerns 
conscience just as the question of the human self does. Nor is either 
question separable from the fact that God emerges as the question in the 


204. Hegel, Encyclopedia, § 555. In Grundfragen, II, 255, n. 62, I accidentally left 
out the section number; I referred to § 413 there only by way of supplement to note Hegel’s 
understanding of the ego as certainty about the self. 

205. Newman, Assent, pp. 301ff. 

206. In Hegel’s sense, of course, faith is subordinate to the comprehensive knowl- 
edge of reason. it is only anticipatory certainty of the truth that is finally grasped by reason. 
Hence reason alone can justify faith as certainty of objective truth. But how does reason 
achieve its comprehensive grasp? Are not its own concepts always anticipation? In this case 
its own comprehension rests on the certainty of faith, which draws its life from witness to 
objective truth that is never finally grasped; see my Grundfragen, II, 259. 
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radical sense, that of the whole, the first and the last.2°7 Yet in Ebeling the 
contrasting in this context of conscience and reason or cognition can never 
claim the character of a fundamental distinction28 because conscience 
itself is originally thought of as a form of self-consciousness,209 and on 
the other hand the relation that Ebeling claims between conscience and 
the question of reality as a whole can arise only in connection with feeling 
and reason, with feeling as our nonthematic relation to reality as a whole, 
with reason as the relation in thematic form to unconditional unity in all 
experience as the leading question. Ebeling’s description of conscience as 
linked to the question of the whole and the ultimate implies, then, gener- 
ally formulated, that in our relation to ourselves we always relate already 
to the whole of our selfhood (and hence our salvation) in connection with 
the whole of our world that transcends all concrete individual experience, 
and in this way to God as the Author and Finisher of the world and the 
self, even if “God” is not the term we currently use. Only in terms of the 
idea of God can we expressly see ourselves and the world as a whole. 
The relation to the whole of cosmic and human reality that Ebeling 
claims for the conscience may in a more original sense be seen as a matter 
of feeling. In feeling we relate originally to the whole of our life and our 
world.210 In conscience we have a modification of this basic phenomenon. 
In it the self-reference contained in feeling becomes explicit. To this extent 
conscience, as distinct from feeling, is already a form of self-consciousness 
whose basis, however, is the nonthematic presence of the whole of one’s 
own life relative to the world as we are offered this in feeling. We may 
describe the relation of feeling to the whole of life as an anticipatory and 
nonthematic sense of the reality of our own lives and the world in which 
the two spheres are not yet separate. The sense is anticipatory because it 
does not have the form of a comprehensive survey. As Schleiermacher 


207. Ebeling, “Theological Reflexions on Conscience,” in Word and Faith, pp. 
407-23, esp. 411-12. In Dogmatik, III, 39-45, Ebeling discussed biblical certainty as to the 
consummation, which from an eschatological perspective relates to the “whole” (p. 40) and 
is marked by an “interrelation of future and present” (p. 44). 

208. Many of Ebeling’s deliberations give the impression that there is such a 
fundamental distinction; see the passage quoted in n. 198 above. But elsewhere Ebeling 
grants that the concept of reason, and esp. of thought, can also embrace that which concerns 
us in our being (Degmatik, I, 152), so that conflict can break out between conscience and 
reason only relative to the sinner’s misuse of reason (p. 156). 

209. See my Grundfragen, II, 259, and the more extended presentation in Anthro- 
pology, pp. 244ff. 

210. See my Anthropology, pp. 244ff. 
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said, following Steffens, we may thus describe feeling as the direct presence 
of the whole of undivided existence in each moment of life.21! Each 
moment, each experience, thus presents itself as an anticipatory articula- 
tion of the whole in each event. This was the basic thought in Dilthey’s 
hermeneutical philosophy. The individual experience has its significance 
only in the context of the whole of life anticipatorily present. Thus the 
significance of individual moments in life shifts for us in the process of 
our history, for we see the place of individual experiences in the whole 
from perspectives that are always new.2!2 

Anticipation of the totality of the context of life and world condi- 
tions the certainty of truth of every individual assertion or judgment that 
we make. For it is by this that our assertion must be confirmed, and each 
individual truth stands under the condition of agreement with all else that 
is true. Finally, then, truth is only one no matter how it may manifest 
itself in individual truths and their interrelations. The certainty of judg- 
ment can never be more than provisional and anticipatory, to be tested 
in the further course of experience and hence always exposed to the danger 
that it might be undermined and proved null. 

The same applies to the assurance of faith. As assurance about God 
it always has also an anticipatory character on account of the involved 
reaching out toward the consummation of both individual life and cosmic 
reality. Hence this certainty, too, is always in tension with the ongoing 
process of experience and is always exposed to assault, whether in relation 
to its object, the reality of God and its own historical basis of faith, or as 
regards its own subjectivity in relation to the object of faith. This second 


211. See Christian Faith, § 3.2; and on this see my discussion in Anthropology, pp. 
246ff. 

212, See my essay “On Historical and Theological Hermeneutic,” in Basic Questions, 
I, 137ff, 158ff., and Theology and the Philosophy of Science, pp. 75ff. For the primarily 
nonthematic presence of the whole of life as a frame of reference and condition of possibility 
for each experienced meaning I used there the term “totality of meaning,” not with attempts 
at comprehensive interpretation in view, but rather the nonthematic and therefore indefinite 
presence of the whole in feeling, the presence that is there in all such attempts and also in 
all experienced meaning. Ebeling used the same phrase (totality of meaning) in a very 
different way for the contexts of meaning that force us into the universal and call for total 
constructions (Dogmatik, III, 208), hence for interpretations of meaning. He thus speaks 
of totality of meaning as an “ideal” that we may rightly call utopia. Final interpretations of 
reality as a whole are beyond us, for our lives move always in a totality of meaning that 
nonthematically embraces them and that no interpretation can fully reproduce. But again 
this fact, as a formal condition of the possibility of individual experience of meaning, does 
not imply that our lives must always be lived in a way that is positively “meaningful.” 
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aspect was to the fore in Luther’s experience of temptation and in medieval 
statements on the subject.2!5 Assault on the certainty of truth relative to 
the statements of faith that contain the historical basis of faith was con- 
cealed by orientation to the principle of authority in the mediating of 
faith. Today this form of assault on faith has emerged more forcefully. We 
do not have here a mere temptation to apostasy but rather largely a need 
to correct wrong judgments about the basis of faith that comes to us from 
God himself and that is compelling for the sake of truth itself. Included 
here is not only criticism of inappropriate forms of picturing God but 
also the need to test historical and theological statements about the ground 
of faith in the person and history of Jesus Christ. This questioning need 
not conflict with assurance of faith, for it is an essential part of God’s 
self-declaration in the concreteness of human history. Furthermore, as- 
sault on the assurance of faith as regards its object differs from questioning 
the certainty of the truth of human assertions about finite matters in the 
process of ongoing experience and knowledge, for the relation to the 
totality of life and the world is present to faith otherwise than in assertions 
of the truth of our knowledge of finite matters, namely, with an express 
reference to God as the Author and Finisher of the world and our own 
individual existence. Hence faith can accept questioning of the knowledge 
of its object as an assault on the brokenness of its knowledge by God 
himself and with a readiness to receive further instruction about the basis 
of its confidence. 

Thus we always need new efforts to clarify the question whether 
it is materially possible and justified to accept the church’s preaching of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ as proclamation of God’s own promise made 
in this history, not just as more or less odd utterances of human religios- 
ity and the authoritative claims of professional speakers. In the present 
state of historical and theological insight to see the promise of God in 
Jesus Christ on which faith depends we need first to see more in the 
term “promise” than an exclusive relation to the pronouncing of forgive- 
ness of sins that preachers see themselves authorized to make. Pronounc- 
ing forgiveness of sins in the name of Jesus requires a more comprehen- 
sive basis in the structure of the message and history of Jesus as promise. 
This is provided by the fact that the future of God’s reign, and of new 


213. Cf. R. Schwarz and H. Beintker, “Anfechtung (II-IV)” TRE, I (1978), 691-708, 
with bibliography. On Luther cf. my “Der Einfluss der Anfechtungserfahrung auf den 
Pradestinationsbegriff Luthers,” KuD 3 (1957) 109-39, esp. 109ff. 
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and eternal life in virtue of the resurrection from the dead in the person 
of Jesus as the Son of his heavenly Father, is now present to us already 
in our historical world, and by him is accessible to all others in the 
proclamation of the gospel. Forgiveness of sins is only the negative side 
of salvation. The positive is accepting the lordship of God and the new 
life it involves. The irrupting of this saving future in the work and history 
of Jesus Christ implies forgiveness of sins, i.e., the setting aside of all that 
separates from God. The promise of God and the salvation mediated 
thereby can thus be summed up pars pro toto, with a very one-sided 
emphasis, in the concept of the forgiveness of sins. In this function, as 
the quintessence of salvation, pronouncing the forgiveness of sins hardly 
makes any sense today. If, however, what is said about the rule of God 
and the new life that has already become an event in Jesus prove accept- 
able as an announcing of possible salvation for us, and therefore for all 
individual hearers of the message, being heard also as a valid statement 
about the future and nature of the world as a whole, then the structure 
of the history of Jesus as promise can in fact be understood and received 
as the promise of the God who is the Creator and Lord of the world and 
our own lives. 

In this regard we need to share the reference to the totality of 
the world and our own lives in the act of faith only in the nonthematic 
form of feeling as something implicitly given in the concrete object and 
basis of faith and confession. It does not have to be thematic after the 
manner of a rational account of the implications of the concept of God. 
It may in any case be present in the form of hints in the verbal confes- 
sion of God as Creator, Reconciler, and Redeemer of the world. A 
rational account can never do full justice to what is present as a whole 
(even if vaguely) in feeling and to what is articulated in religious ideas. 
After the manner of feeling we have to confess that the consummation 
of the world and our own lives has dawned in the history of Jesus and 
that it is present to faith even if still provisionally, refracted by suffering 
and death. Without this affirmation in feeling of the implications that 
the concept of God and statements about his action in the history of 
Jesus contain, we cannot make the act of faith. But if the gospel speaks 
in this way to our feelings, we can accept it as the promise of God 
himself, and when that happens it is plain also that faith in it, trust in 
Jesus Christ, is God’s own command, and thus in faith we can be sure 
of the truth of God in Christ notwithstanding the assaults to which this 
faith is still exposed. 
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§ 2. Hope 


The faith that has its basis in the promise of God and understands itself 
as trust in God and his promise is never apart from hope. The promise 
is indeed grounded in hope. But the link between faith and hope also 
discloses itself only in reflection on the nature of faith as trust. This 
includes on the one side reliance on the person (or thing) in whom trust 
is put, but on the other a reference to the future in the form of expectation 
that the object of trust will prove to be constant and to the good of the 
life of the one who trusts. On this side trust implies hope, whereas trust’s 
moving out of the self in its relation to the object on which we rely is not 
necessarily contained in the concept of hope but simply underlies the 
specific form of hope that grows out of faith. To hope as such there simply 
belongs a sense of the incompleteness of life as it now is, related to the 
confidence that is oriented to its possible fulfillment. To that extent hope, 
too, contains an element of self-transcendence on the part of those who 
hope. This is in keeping with the self-transcendence of believers as they 
move beyond themselves to the object of their trust. The ecstatic element 
in the nature of faith helps us to understand how the theme of hope is 
included in the act of faith. We may see both as an expression of the 
so-called primal trust that is at work in human behavior from birth.214 
Yet this primal or basic trust is not yet trust in the true sense because the 
distinction between self and environment has not yet formed in it, and 
hence trust as reliance on another and hope for a fulfillment of life distinct 
from the present state have not yet taken on their distinctive profiles. 
Paradigmatic for the close relation between faith and hope is Paul’s 
description of the faith of Abraham, of which Gen. 15:6 tells us that God 
reckoned it to him for righteousness (Rom. 4:3). When Paul explains in 
Rom. 4:19-21 that Abraham gave glory to God, who promised him the 
birth of Isaac, by believing his promise and not doubting on account of 
his body being as good as dead, he is expounding the succinct preceding 
statement that Abraham believed in hope against all hope (v. 18). The 
only difference here between hope and believing trust in the God who 
promises is that the relation to the self that is implicit in this trust in God 
is made a theme in the case of hope. It is oriented to the content of the 
promise as the future of salvation that concerns believers themselves. On 
the basis of faith it is essential that this should happen, for faith itself 


214, See my discussion in Anthropology, pp. 226ff. 
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depends on the promise of God and becomes saving faith only as believers 
accept the promise as pertaining to themselves (pro me). In the act of faith 
this relation to the self is first seen as the expression of being addressed 
and reached by the promise as the Word of God, and then it becomes a 
theme in hope as hope looks to the saving blessing that is promised. 

Hence biblical and Christian hope rests on faith. This is why hope 
in the prayers of the Psalms is always in God.2!5 Only that hope is sus- 
tainable that does not derive from our own vitality or depend on what is 
perishable but is directed to God and grounded in him. In keeping with 
its nature as Christian hope it has its basis outside itself, namely, in Jesus 
Christ (Eph. 1:12; 1 Tim. 1:1). Christians have a share in the hope that 
Isaiah promised for all peoples (Rom. 15:12), and that dawned in Jesus 
Christ, by faith and in the power of the Spirit (cf. 15:13; Gal. 5:5), who 
unites them ecstatically to Jesus Christ, so that with Christ the hope of 
glory is in us (Col. 1:27), and in him we are already saved in hope (Rom. 
8:24). Christian hope, like that of Abraham, has its basis in the God of 
promise, but oriented now to the fact that with the coming of Christ the 
fulfillment of the promise given to Abraham for the peoples (Rom. 4:18) 
has already broken in historically. 

The close link of Christian hope to faith gives it its unique character 
in distinction from human hopes that have a different basis. This fact 
comes to expression in the way its content exceeds all that we may hope 
for or expect according to human experience. Abraham believed contrary 
to all that a man of his age might suitably hope for, contrary to the sober 
reality that by any analogy of human experience he could no longer expect 
Sarah to give him a son. Yet he still believed the promise of God and hoped 
for that which it held out before him, the birth of a son. Similarly, Chris- 
tians, contrary to any analogy in human experience, believe in the salva- 
tion that is promised them in the resurrection of Jesus and that means 
new life after death (1 Pet. 1:3; cf. v. 13). Thus their hope is finally in God 
himself and in fellowship with his eternal life (v. 21). 

Hope reaches beyond what is present to something that is not yet 
visible (Rom. 8:24-25; cf. 2 Cor. 5:7; Heb. 11:1). This is true of all hope, 
and hence hope is essentially part of our being human. Self-transcendence 


215. Ps. 25:2; 26:1; 28:7; 31:14; 32:10; 56:3; 62:8; 91:2; etc. Always here the word 
batah is used, which the LXX renders elpizein. Translations often use “vertrauen” or “trust” 
for this term, an expression of the closeness of trust to hope; cf. Bultmann in TDNT, Il, 
522. Nevertheless, elpizein is never used for Heb. he’emin (“to believe”), nor pisteuein for 
batah. 
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characterizes human life, specifically marked by the fact that we are filled 
with a sense of dissatisfaction with all that we now are and have, at least 
in the sense of realizing that all things earthly are frail and perishable. We 
are on the way to a future fulfillment2!6 that transcends all that now is. 
Hence we are always filled with new hopes, or rather, we vacillate between 
hope and despair. For on what can we base our inclination to hope? Where 
does it find any solid ground? Ernst Bloch thought that its source lies in 
the fact that natural reality is a process inasmuch as matter is the essence 
of what is really possible.2!7 It is the seed in which what is to come is set 
and hence the ground of real anticipation.2!8 On his view the pressuring 
“not yet” in the tendencies and latencies of material processes forms the 
ontological basis of the impulsive nature of life, of hunger, of dreams.2!9 
Yet in these tendencies and latencies perishing has its basis as well as 
becoming, and the uncertainty of what is merely possible threatens those 
who hope with disenchantment. Thus for Greek antiquity hope was a 
doubtful good, or at least ambivalent — it can so easily deceive. Hesiod 
for this reason rated it as an evil, as did Pindar.?2° In Philebos, however, 
Plato thought it basically positive as an expression of the reference of the 
soul to the future of the good.22! As thus oriented, it was found valid even 
in face of death.222 But this Platonic hope no longer rests on future 
prospects won from what now is, unless we think of his conviction of the 
indestructibility of the soul. 

Jewish and Christian hope, being based on God and his promise, 
contrasts with hopes derived by extrapolation from what we now experi- 
ence. Jiirgen Moltmann rightly stressed this point.223 Yet in his early writings 


216. G. Marcel, Homo viator: Introduction to a Metaphysic of Hope (Chicago, 1951). 
On this theme see also my Grundfragen, I, 91-92; and Anthropology, 226. 

217. E. Bloch, Das Prinzip Hoffnung (1969), pp. 225-26. 
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he asserted too sharply and one-sidedly the element of contradiction be- 
tween the promise (and the hope based on it) and the reality that we can 
now grasp.?4 For if we construe the promise only as the antithesis of our 
present reality and do not put it in a positive relation to this reality, we can 
no longer in any sense understand it as promise. Then we can no longer 
distinguish between promise and threat. This distinction depends on the 
promise as such being in a positive relation to the reality of those to whom 
it is addressed. This applies, e.g., to Abraham in Rom. 4, for the promise of 
ason and heir corresponds to the desire that he had had for a long time, and 
the nonsatisfying of which had caused him to seek substitute solutions. In 
his case the contradiction between the promise and the reality we can now 
grasp was only that his wish was to be granted so late that Sarah was long 
past the natural time of childbearing. This example gives us no reason to 
view the promise as in every respect contrary to the reality of human 
experience. Instead, the promise of God, in some way that we cannot grasp 
in advance, runs contrary to the hopes that we set on life here.225 The 
promise carries our human tendency, which is open and has no definite goal, 
beyond the incomplete present to the future actualization. The promise of 
God, who from the very first is our Creator, actualizes the tendency and gives 
precision to its object, reorienting it but not outdating or nullifying it. An 
appeal to God’s promises would deprive them of any meaning, of any 
meaning as promises, if they did not respond to our deepest wants and 
needs.?26 The reference to God and his promise to meet our own deepest 
wants is not affected by this fact. 


promise does not merely move in advance into the historical antechamber of the really 
possible and light it up. Instead, both the possible and the future derive wholly from God’s 
word of promise and thus transcend what is really possible or impossible. The promise does 
not light up a future that is somehow always inherent already in reality. Cf. Bloch, Hoffnung, 
pp. 225-26. 

224. Die Theologie der Hoffnung, pp. 13f., 93. G. Sauter in his diss. Zukunft und 
Verheissung: Das Problem der Zukunft in der gegenwiirtigen theologischen und philosophischen 
Diskussion (1965), pp. 158-77, rightly took into better account the correspondence between 
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225. This is true of the Christian hope of resurrection, which has its basis in the 
promise structure of the resurrection of Jesus (insofar as we regard this as an inbreaking 
of new life for all humanity) but which also stands related to the Jewish hope of resurrection 
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We cannot accomplish on our own and by our own action our 
salvation, the wholeness and fulfillment of our existence, its identity with 
its destiny to be truly itself. No more can we rationally expect the changes 
and chances of life to do this for us. The hope of fulfillment, of salvation, 
transcends all that is possible by what we do or in the ordinary course of 
things. To that extent we have here a hope against all hope that normal 
human experience might justify, a hope that can base itself only on him 
who gives life to the dead and being to what is not (Rom. 4:17; cf. 2 Cor. 
1:9), on an authority, then, that can make possible even that which other- 
wise seems to be unattainable. The hope thus based cannot also rely on 
what is uncertain, but only as it declares itself in a form that one may 
rightly call full of promise. Paul found this promise expressed not in what 
is attainable in the course of things and by human action but in the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, for the significance of this event puts 
the situation of all of us in a new light, and thus by faith in the crucified 
and risen Lord all of us may share in the saving future, now manifested 
already in Jesus, of a renewed humanity in the kingdom of God. 

Faith lifts us above our entanglement in the vicious circle of sin 
and death by uniting us to Jesus and giving us a share in his Spirit. Hence 
believers in Christ, to whom they are united in the ecstatic “outside-the- 
self” of faith, acquire a hope beyond death. In the process, too, a basis is 
established for overcoming the egotistical structure of human hopes. 
Christians do not hope just for themselves, which would mean only too 
often that the hope of one would be at the cost of the hopes of others. In 
Christ they share in a universal hope for humanity. Individual wants may 
certainly be taken up and met, but this takes place within the larger context 
of the saving reality of God’s kingdom that transcends individual partic- 
ularism. By faith Christians are snatched out of bondage to their egotistical 
striving for happiness and find the fulfillment of their personal life pre- 
cisely in the fellowship of the body of Christ and in work for the future 
of humanity in the kingdom of God. 


This truth is decisive for an understanding of the uniqueness of Christian hope. 
Astoundingly it has been developed very little in theological accounts of hope. 
This may be because the relation to those who hope, which is in fact basic to the 
concept, stands in the way of the insight. As late as 1962 Josef Pieper could still 
write that it belongs to the concept of hope that we can hope only for ourselves.227 


227. J. Pieper, “Hoffnung,” HTG, I, 704. 
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He did at least add that love expands this self-reference of hope to the other self 
that is unselfishly loved. Pieper appealed in support to Aquinas, in whose Quaestio 
disputata concerning hope we read that those who are led through hope to love 
now have a more perfect hope as well.228 The imperfect love that desires only 
what it seeks for itself (amor concupiscentiae), when it orients itself to God, is 
changed by the related hope in God into perfect love (caritas), which Aquinas 
described by the Aristotelian concept of the love of friendship (amor amicitiae), 
and which loves God for his own sake.229 Luther had encountered this view in 
another form, by way of Gabriel Biel, and he violently opposed it already in his 
early lectures.239 He laid such stress on this point of controversy that he also took 
it up in his Disputation against Scholastic Theology (1517), arguing that it is false 
that hope can rectify concupiscence, changing it from self-love into love of God 
for his own sake.21 Instead, Luther spoke of our conversion by faith, which tears 
us loose from our self-seeking by setting us extra se. Whereas the Scholastic 
tradition ascribed to love alone the power to link us to its object,232 Luther saw 
us snatched out of ourselves by faith.235 Instead of the self-love that is always also 
self-seeking, faith, when it orients itself to God, can bring forth true love of God, 
and so, for Luther, true hope is also linked to faith. By hope the souls of believers 
are set in the future of God. Because faith has already freed them from the 
self-seeking striving of concupiscence, the hope that is based on faith goes hand 
in hand from the very first with true love of God.254 Nevertheless, we do not seem 
to find in even Luther the idea that Christian hope is not just individual hope in 
God but hope for the world, for the kingdom of God, and only in this context 
hope for one’s own salvation. 

Strangely Moltmann did not develop this idea in his theology of hope. It 
is suggested for a Christian understanding of hope by the christological mediating 


228. De spe 3 ad 1: “cum aliquis ex spe iam ad caritatem introductus fuerit, tunc 
etiam perfectius sperat, et castius timet, sicut etiam et firmius credet” (Quaest. disputatae, 
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also a hope perfected by love (ST 2/1.62 a 4). 
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friends derives from self-love (1168a.5-36). 
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233. Luther could use for this the mystical idea of a raptus that sets us outside 
ourselves; see WA, 56, 307, 14; 7, 69, 14; cf. Schwarz, Fides, pp. 308-9. 

234. Schwarz, Fides, pp. 322ff. 
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of hope, as of faith. According to Col. 1:27 God’s saving plan, his mystérion that 
is now revealed, consists of the fact that “Christ is in you, the hope of glory” (cf. 
1 Tim. 1:1). But Christ is the Messiah of the people of God and also the Savior 
of the world of nations. Hence Christ is not only the hope for this or that 
individual but the riches of the glory of the divine plan of salvation among the 
peoples (Col. 1:27: en tois ethnesin). It is only by union with the Messiah Jesus as 
this takes place in baptism (2:12-13) that individuals have a part in this glory 
(3:4). 


Christian hope, then, is not such as individuals cherish only for 
themselves. The imparting of hope by faith in Jesus Christ frees us from 
this imprisonment in self and lifts us above the self. Faith thus gives rise 
to a hope that is concerned not merely about one’s own well-being but is 
bound up with the cause of God in the world that has the salvation of all 
humanity as its goal and embraces the believer’s I only in this broad 
context. 


This reference of the Christian hope to humanity is important also in controversy 
with L. Feuerbach’s criticism of the hope of life after death. In his Erlangen 
dissertation in 1828 and his Thoughts on Death and Immortality two years later 
Feuerbach took issue with the supposed egoism of the Christian hope of life after 
death, which he knew chiefly in the reduced form of a belief in immortality. In 
his view this doctrine of individual immortality simply expresses the intransigence 
of individuals bent only on self-seeking and unable to let go and merge into the 
universality of reason, even in face of death.23> There was cause for such criticism 
in the way the doctrine of Christian hope was traditionally handled. The 18th- 
century detaching of individual from universal eschatology by reducing the 
former to the immortality of the individual soul?36 provided ground for the 
accusation that this idea did in fact give rise to excessive egoism. The only answer 
to the charge that the Christian eschatological hope is an expression and projection 
of some such egotistical demand is to reflect on the interrelation of individual 
and universal eschatology, of the kingdom of God and the resurrection of the 
dead. 


Only in relation to the breadth of Christian hope that is opened 
up for all humanity can we maintain the specifically Christian interest in 


235. Cf. P. Cornehl, Die Zukunft der Versohnung, Eschatologie und Emanzipation in 
der Aufklarung, bei Hegel und in der Hegelschen Schule (1971), pp. 219ff. 
236. Ibid., pp. 29-52. 
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the individual without arousing misunderstanding. The source of this 
interest is Jesus’ message of the love of God for lost individuals (Luke 15). 
This love of God for the lost was the basis of an emphasis on individuals 
that was unheard-of in pre-Christian antiquity. All of us in our individu- 
ality are now infinitely precious beings because we are the object of the 
eternal love of God. Here lies the Christian root of modern human rights. 
The eternal love of God, however, was not for the individual in isolation 
but only in relation to the new human fellowship in God’s kingdom that 
is the goal of the ways of God in the history of his creation. 

The content of Christian hope, then, is the salvation that is attain- 
able only in fellowship with God’s eternal life, the integrity and totality 
of all life in both our individual and our social existence. Individuals 
cannot achieve their identity in the totality of their existence without 
others, and our social destiny is realized only when all individuals have 
attained unreduced identity. This union of individual and social identity 
has no possibility of complete fulfillment in the present conditions of this 
finite and in many ways limited life. The natural and social evils that to 
different degrees afflict both individuals and whole groups can be at best 
mitigated and their consequences made less severe, but we cannot fully 
overcome them. Above all, individual self-seeking constantly stands in the 
way of what might perhaps be an achievable measure of the advancement 
of common good. So long as we have to take into account and promote 
the concerns and interests of individuals instead of or in opposition to 
those of all people, and so long as individuals cannot agree on what is 
demanded for the common good, we cannot achieve any union of in- 
dividual and social destiny. We could do this only if some did not have 
to rule over others because God rules in the hearts of all and moves them 
to have fellowship with one another. In the present world, however, the 
rule of God in the hearts of individuals may show itself here and there, 
but it cannot be achieved as a universal state. Nor can human action 
achieve this state, for even with the best intentions any attempt to do this 
in human strength can lead only to a perverting of its nature. 

Individuals can hope for the totality of their existence only in a 
future after the death that breaks off individual life and leaves it behind, 
remembered, at the time and later, only as a fragment at best of the 
intended totality. Again, actualizing humanity in the whole race as the 
sum of individuals is conceivable only as a common future after death in 
a social state in which, as distinct from the utopia of a perfect society in 
the finite future, individuals of all ages may participate. 
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Christian hope is thus essentially eschatological hope that reaches 
beyond this earthly life and the present state of the world. The contents 
of this hope, described in greater detail, will be the theme of chapter 15, 
on eschatology. Eschatological hope of a fulfillment of human life after 
death, however, does not exclude this-worldly hopes but can orient and 
encourage them even though we must have a sober sense of the limits of 
what is attainable in the conditions of earthly life. Only thus can we see 
freely what is realistically possible. Hope of final fulfillment alone makes 
life in hope meaningful at all and does not let it seem ultimately to be a 
matter of illusion. Eschatological hope casts its light already on the present 
life and protects it against despair but also against an illusory overvaluing 
or even absolutizing of finite goals of hope. This applies both to hopes of 
individual fulfillment of life in this world and to hopes of bettering the 
social order and its institutions. In both spheres it makes sense to strive 
for better conditions of life even if we take into sober account the limits 
of what is feasible. 

In the Christian ecumenical movement the question of the relation 
between eschatological hope and this-worldly hopes gave rise to 
passionate discussion in the 1970s. The result of the global debate was the 
Bangalore document of 1978, whose formulations were contested to the 
very last.237 We see here the consequences of giving precedence to sup- 
posedly more pressing this-worldly goals of hope over the eschatological 
hope of Christians. In setting such goals the special interests of specific 
groups often come to expression. The various forms of hope come into 
conflict with one another and there results the danger of extenuation on 
the one side and defamation on the other. Only the eschatological hope 
unites all Christians. Even for the sake of Christian unity it is necessary 
that we should subordinate these various this-worldly goals of hope to 
the eschatological hope and measure them by it. 


237. Cf. the Bangalore report of the Faith and Order Commission. Before this 
conference E. Schlink, who had cosponsored the leading theme of the WCC Assembly at 
Evanston in 1954, “Christ the Hope of the World,” had made a critical contribution to 
the debate: “Rechenschaft tiber die Skumenische Hoffnung,” OR 26 (1977) 352-58, in 
which he warned against making the “great hope” of Christians secondary to the “little 
hopes” of the world (p. 354). Unfortunately this warning was hardly heard at Bangalore; 
cf, R. J. Neuhaus and myself, “Faith and Disorder at Bangalore,” Worldview 22 (1979) 
37-42. 
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§ 3. Love 


Hope and love belong together. Only those who hope with and for others 
can also love them, not in the sense of egotistical desire to possess the one 
who is loved (amor concupiscentiae), but in the sense of a benevolent love 
that helps the other on the way to fulfillment of his or her specific haman 
destiny (amor amicitiae).238 Love’s imagination, its creative impulse, lives 
on hope. Without hope for others love would be sympathy or mere 
benevolence, lacking the personal approach of real love. Hope without 
love, however, is no more than egotistical desire or a flight into impotent 
wishful thinking. Christian hope gives wings to love. As insight into the 
nature of Christian faith led to the thought of a more than self-centered 
hope, so the link between eschatological and this-worldly hope gives access 
to the Christian thought of love. For love in the Christian sense of the 
word is not just or even primarily an anthropological phenomenon. It has 
its starting point in the reality of God on which faith relies and which 
forms the basis of its hope. 


a. Love of God and Love of Neighbor 


Our elevation to God by the Spirit of faith and hope, which is the basis 
of a new being of believers outside-the self in Christ and by him in God, 
is already implicitly love of God, a response to the message of the love 
God showed for us in the sending of Jesus Christ, and it leads beyond this 
to participation in the dynamic of God’s love for the world. The ecstatic 
feature in faith and hope that relates us to the God revealed in Jesus Christ 
finds fulfillment in love. For by love believers have a share in God’s own 
nature and are united with him. Those who abide in love abide in God, 
and God abides'in them (1 John 4:16). 

We read that God himself is love not merely in 1 John 4:8, 16, but 
also in Paul, who speaks of the God of love in 2 Cor. 13:11. In both John 


238. Materially this distinction between the two types of love is Augustinian (cf. 
De doctr. chr. 3.10.16; CSEL, 80, 89, 12ff.: caritas — cupiditas), but linguistically it derives 
from Aristotelian Scholasticism on the basis of Aristotle’s concept of the love of friendship 
(philia; see Eth. Nic. 1155a-1163b; cf. Aquinas ST 1.60.3 resp.). For the concept of the love 
of friendship and its distinction from other forms of love Aquinas appeals expressly to 
Aristotle (cf. ST 2/2.23.1¢ and the above quotation [p. 178, n. 229] from Eth. Nic; also ST 
2/1.26.4 resp.; and Aristotle’s Rhetoric 2.4.1380b.35-36). 
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and Paul such statements express the way in which God has declared his 
nature in the sending of Jesus Christ, in his message and history. Herein 
God’s love is declared to us, that he sent his one and only Son into the 
world that we might live through him (1 John 4:9; cf. John 3:16). 1 John 
stresses this origin of love in God’s love for us by sending his Son (4:10). 
Love is a force that radiates out from God. It is not primarily a human 
act. But it lays hold of us in such a way as to make us active, too. Hence 
1 John, after stressing love’s origin in God, can go on to say at once that 
if God has loved us so much then we are also under obligation to love 
one another (4:11). But this is more than just a moral conclusion. It is 
rather a matter of “abiding” in the ecstatic elevation to God that is medi- 
ated by faith, and on God’s side is God’s being in believers by his Spirit. 
If we love one another, God abides in us and his love has reached its goal 
in us (4:12). The new commandment of Jesus in John 13:34 is materially 
to the same effect: “As I have loved you, so you should love one another.” 
Here again we do not have just a moral demand but an “abiding” in the 
love of Jesus (John 15:10). It is thus abiding in a sphere of being, and this 
abiding in love (John 17:21ff.) is the union that unites believers to one 
another and thus also to Jesus and the Father. 

Paul says the same thing in other words. When we read in Rom. 5:5 
that the love of God has been poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit who 
is given us, the genitive “love of God” relates strictly to God himself as the 
subject and hence not to our love for God.239 This is the love with which 
God has loved us and which is imparted to us by the Spirit who is given us 
as he bears witness to God’s love for us (Rom. 8:16) and thus makes it 
effective (Gal. 5:22; cf. 5:6). Hence for Paul, too, God’s own love is present 
and at work in believers as a power issuing forth from God. In this way — 
this is the point of Rom. 5:5 — believers are sure of their fellowship with 
God. The link between love and Spirit in Paul shows plainly that this event 
which is from God, which is imparted by the message of the gospel, and into 
which believers are taken up, has the character of power. 

It would seem that Jesus himself already spoke similarly of the love 
of God.?4° God’s love for us, which finds particularly pointed expression 
in the search for the lost (Luke 15), seeks to draw us into its dynamic and 
give us a share in it. As God causes his sun to shine on both the good and 
the bad, and the rain to fall on the just and the unjust, so believers should 


239. Cf. Wilckens, Romer, I, 293. 
240. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 331-32. 
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love their enemies and pray for those who persecute them (Matt. 5:44-45). 
As God has forgiven us, so we, too, should forgive our debtors, The parable 
of the wicked servant (Matt. 18:22-35) tells us that we can undo even the 
forgiveness we receive from God if we do not pass it on in relation to our 
neighbors. Conversely, this link is made in the fifth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer (Matt. 6:12) in such a way that our own readiness to forgive is a 
condition or measure of the forgiveness that as we pray we seek from God 
for ourselves. In exact correspondence are the Johannine sayings about 
love of neighbor as an expression and condition of “abiding” in the love. 
of God for us. The issue, then, in admonitions to be ready to forgive, to 
love both neighbors and foes, is that we should not fall out of the sphere 
of fellowship with God. By love, then, believers are taken up into the act 
of God’s own nature and operation and participate in the movement of 
his love for the world. For this reason Paul in 1 Cor. 13:13 could call love 
the greatest among the gifts of the Spirit, for it not only mediates but 
already is intrinsically fellowship with God himself. 

In all these sayings the reference is not to our love for God but to 
God’s love for us and ours for neighbors, even including our enemies. The 
predominant tendency in what the NT has to say about love is not that 
of a love mounting up to God (anabatic) along the lines of the Platonic- 
Augustinian erés but that of a love coming down from God to the world 
(katabatic). The biblical understanding of love as agapé rather than erés?4! 
brings this to expression, yet with a distinction also from the Aristotelian 
friendship love (philia), whose reciprocity demands an element of equality 
that is not present at all in the relation between God and the creature. 
Agapé is “giving love,” as Nietzsche finely said already even if erroneously 
supposing that in this way he was formulating an opposing concept to 
that of Christian love.242 The katabatic meaning of agapé is most expressly 
set forth in 1 John: “In this is love, not that we loved God but that he 
loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation for our sins” (4:10). Hence 
some verses later we read: “Let us love, for he has first loved us” (v. 19).243 


241. A. Nygren developed the meaning of agapé comprehensively in his Agape and 
Eros (Philadelphia, 1953), pp. 61ff. The LXX was already using agapé for ‘ahab to denote 
God’s love and also love for God; cf. E. Stauffer, TDNT, I, 34ff., 38-39. 

242. Also sprach Zarathustra, I, 22. On Nietzsche cf. Nygren, Agape, pp. 63ff., who 
claims that Nietzsche confused Christian love with ordinary altruism (pp. 64-65), though 
he himself could occasionally use Nietzsche’s formula (p. 57, etc.). 

243. Some manuscripts, clearly missing the point, have added the thought of love 
for God: “Let us love God (or love him),” contrary to the katabatic thrust of the preceding 
sayings in the chapter. 
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What John says presupposes the Deuteronomic command to love 
God (Deut. 6:5), which Jesus, too, called the greatest command and linked 
to love of neighbor (Mark 12:29-30). But this command is mentioned 
only incidentally as something that is self-evident for believers: Those who 
love God should love their brothers and sisters also (1 John 4:21). We find 
the same in Paul when in his rare references to love of God (Rom. 8:28; 
1 Cor. 2:9; 8:3) he sees it as a mark of believers.244 Neither in Paul nor in 
John is our love for God a separate theme alongside that of the love of 
God for the world shown in his sending of the Son, and our sharing in 
this by love of neighbor. How do we explain the rarity in view of the fact 
that on the basis of Deut. 6:5 Jesus called love of God the greatest com- 
mandment? Or does the close link that Jesus made with love of neighbor 
mean that we can no longer distinguish it from love of neighbor but that 
it merges into this love? 


The older theological tradition treated love of God as a separate theme and gave 
it material precedence over love of neighbor. Augustine provided a presentation 
that became classical for Western theology. Along the lines of the Platonic idea 
of erds he expounded love of God as a striving after God as the supreme good.245 
Amor Dei here finds fulfillment in frui Deo, in love of God for his own sake.?46 
Love of neighbor is deduced from love of God by way of the consideration that 
we must love neighbors for God’s sake.247 Augustine, then, thought of love of 
neighbor as participating in human love of God. But for him the motivation 
was not at all on the same level as in the NT. Here was anabatic love for God 
as the supreme good. Latin Scholasticism thought similarly, notwithstanding 
the different views of leading theologians on the question whether love of God 
for his own sake results from striving for happiness (and hence for God as the 
supreme good that offers felicity) or rests on a sense of righteousness (as that 


244. On Rom. 8:29 cf. Wilckens, Romer, II, 163; on the rarity of references to love 
of God in Paul see Stauffer, TDNT, I, 51, 53. 

245. For instances see J. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen Augustinus, I (1909), chs. 
2 and 4, esp. pp. 174ff.; also H. Arendt, Der Liebesbegriff bei Augustin: Versuch einer philo- 
sophischen Interpretation (1929), pp. 7-11; G. Combes, La charité d’aprés saint Augustin 
(1934). 

246. De doctr. chr. 1.4.4: “Frui est enim amore inherere alicui rei propter se ipsum” 
(CSEL, 80, 12, 5; cf. De fide et symbolo 9.19). Because frui Deo is attainable only by grace, 
Nygren (Agape, pp. 271-376, esp. 279ff., 340ff.) sees here a link between erés and agapé, 
though this did not result in a uniform concept. 

247. De doctr. chr. 1.33.37; CSEL, 80, 28, 21ff,; cf. 3.10.16: “Caritatem voco motum 
animi ad fruendum deo propter ipsum et se atque proximo propter deo deum” (CSEL, 80, 
89, 12-13). On this theme cf. Nygren, Agape, pp. 366ff., who says that clearly this is something 
different from what the NT means by love of neighbor (p. 367). 
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which befits God as the supreme good).248 Aquinas classically presented the 
first view,249 and we find the other in Duns Scotus.2>° But both understood 
Christian love as one and the same act oriented to God and only indirectly 
including love of neighbor.25! The act of love always has God as its primary 
object and only accidentally neighbors.252 No more in Scotus than in Aquinas 
does the final orientation of love to God make it possible for us to love neighbors 
for their own sakes. The reason behind this view of love lies in the orientation 
to the good. God’s love must be directed primarily to himself because he is 
objectively the supreme good.53 Is God’s love, then, primarily self-love even 
though the overflowing of his goodness is also the cause of creaturely existence 
and creatures are thus included in his love?254 Can God not love his creatures 
for their own sakes? Is not that precisely what love means when defined as agapé? 
And if we think of Christian love in terms of the Johannine and Pauline sayings 
as participation in the love of God, should we not love neighbors for their own 
sakes? 

Understanding God’s love as self-love and subordinating love of neighbor 
to love of God follow from viewing love as a striving after the good. Those who 
accept this description have to agree with the conclusion that we can love only 
the supreme good for its own sake. To evade it we must contest the description. 
In fact, then, the Benedictine theologian Warnach was advancing a criticism of 
this structural description of love as a striving after the good, and after God as 
the supreme good, which coincides in many ways with Nygren’s criticism of 


248. P. Rousselot, Pour histoire du probleme de Pamour au moyen age (1908), pp. 
7ff., 56ff., saw here an antithesis between a physical view of love of God (since proceeding 
from self-love) and an ecstatic view. 

249, ST 2/2.23-27; also 17 a 8, hope leading to love of God; and 19 a 7, fear leading 
to love of God. Cf. Quaestio disp. De caritate. 

250. Sent. 3 d. 27 and d. 28 q. 1-2, Opera Omnia, ed. Wadding-Vives, 15 (1844), 
34-354ff. and 376ff. See J. Klein, Die Charitas-lehre des Johannes Duns Skotus (1926), pp. 
3ff. On this cf. esp. Sent. 3 d. 27 q.un.n. 2 (pp. 356-57). 

251. ST 2/2.23.5: caritas as the virtue that embraces love of both God and neighbor, 
but each individual act of the same kind because we love the neighbor for God’s sake (25 
a 1). Scotus Sent. 3 d. 28, q. 1-2, n. 2 (p. 379). 

252. So expressly Scotus Sent. (p. 379, n. 3): “quasi omnino accidentale objectum.” 
The reason why love of God also covers that of neighbor is for Scotus that God wills that 
we love him and with him the creatures that he loves (Sent. 3.28, q. 1-2, resp. p. 378, n. 2). 
Aquinas takes the same view: “caritas diligit Deum ratione aut ipsius; et ratione eius diligit 
omnes alios in quantum ordinantur ad Deum” (De car. a 4), so that: “Quod proximus non 
diligitur nisi ratione Dei” (ad 1). 

253. Thus Augustine could say that God loves us only as a means directed to 
himself as the end: “Non ergo fruitur nobis, sed utitur” (De doctr. chr. 1.31.34; CSEL, 80, 
27, 16-17), even though this be related to his goodness: “deus vero ad suam bonitatem 
usum nostrum refert” (32.35; CSEL, 80, 27, 19-20). On this cf. Arendt, Liebesbegriff, pp. 
68-72. 

254. Aquinas ST 1.20.2. 
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structuring erds as self-love, with Scheler a pioneer in this regard.25> Spontaneous 
personal love welling up from within does not relate directly to any good but to 
the being of the one that is loved, the unique personal being, the inexchangeable 
Thou, that we seek to affirm and promote as such. For Warnach, then, it does not 
depend on any good after which we may strive. It is thus wrong simply to define 
love as being determined by a good.?56 Although Warnach did not expressly stress 
this point, what follows is a basic revision of the final structural analysis of the 
concept of love customary after Augustine, and on this basis the setting of love 
of God above love of neighbor. Hence Warnach, too, understood Christian love 
along the lines of Rom. 5:5 as a sharing or cofulfilling of the divine love by which 
God essentially fulfills his own being.?97 

But a personal interpretation of love does involve a problem that did not 
afflict early and medieval teaching. Do we not have to think of God as dependent 
on others if his love as agapé is essentially focused on them? This problem cannot 
arise if God primarily loves himself as the supreme good. But the personal view 
can escape this problem only if it thinks of God’s love along trinitarian lines. The 
Father’s love is from eternity oriented to the Son and only in him to creaturely 
others that come into existence by his mediation and in the form in which the 
Son himself will come. In this sense we can understand love of neighbor as 
participation in the Father’s love for the Son that extends also to the world of 
creatures and embraces it. 


If Christian love is essentially a participation in God’s love for the 
world, then we have to ask whether we can distinguish at all between love 
of God and love of neighbor. Does not true love consist of sharing in 
God’s love for the world? And in the depth of turning to the cohuman 
Thou do we not also love God?258 


255. M. Scheler, Gesammelte Werke, VII, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie, 6th ed. 
(1973), pp. 164ff. 

256. V. Warnach, “Liebe,” HTG, Il, 54-75, esp. 70. See also Warnach’s Agape: Die 
Liebe als Grundmotiv der neutestamentlichen Theologie (1951), pp. 192ff., 460ff; and cf. 
Nygren, Agape, I, 75ff., on the spontaneous and unmotivated nature of agapé, though also 
Warnach’s criticism in Agape, pp. 195ff. 

257. Warnach, HTG, Ii, 71. Cf. Nygren’s note on the divine agapé that simply goes 
further in love of neighbor (Agape, pp. 129ff.). 

258. Cf. K. Rahner, Theological Investigations, V1, 264ff. Rahner applies the Scholas- 
tic thesis of the unity of the act of caritas in such a way that primarily love of God is seen 
as an implication and “transcendental” basis of love of neighbor. Categorically explicit love 
of neighbor is for him the primary act of love of God, which in love of neighbor God in 
supernatural transcendentality always has truly if nonthematically in view, and even explicit 
love of God is still carried by that trusting and loving opening up to the totality of reality 
that takes place in love of neighbor (p. 247). Rahner here certainly does not reduce love of 
God to love of neighbor. Instead he frees explicit love of God from falsely seeming to 
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Many voices in 20th-century Protestant theology have tended to answer these 
questions in the affirmative, taking Mark 12:29-31 positively in the sense of 
identifying true love of God with love of neighbor (with the support, it would 
seem, of Matt. 25:40), so that love of God is not a separate theme distinct from 
love of neighbor. The leading dialectical theologians especially expressed them- 
selves along such lines. Thus Barth in the 2nd edition of his Romans (1922) stated 
that the invisible divine Thou meets us concretely in the neighbor, so that the 
relation to the neighbor decides whether we love God or not.2°9 The same thought 
occurs in Gogarten,26° and Brunner said in 1927 that love is a downward move- 
ment of God toward us into which we are taken up by faith.26! Nygren shared 
this view, judging it to be appropriate, then, that Paul does not use agapé when 
speaking of our relation to God2® but describes it by another word: faith.26 In 
a self-critical review Barth said of this position, which he had earlier shared, that 
he and his theological friends had too carelessly followed the view of Ritschl (and 
Kant) in this matter.264 Ritschl did in fact reject the idea of a love of God distinct 
from faith on the one hand and love of neighbor on the other.26> He did so in a 
critical movement away from Pietism and also in opposition to the way medieval 
Catholic theology had defined the relation of faith and love. Yet in doing so he 
did not want in the least to say that love of God must merge into love of neighbor. 
His point was to make a careful distinction between our religious relation to God 
in faith on the one side and love as the essence of moral action on the other.266 
He did not view love as participation in the katabatic movement of divine agapé 
even though relating it to the goal of the kingdom of God. Not Ritschl but the 
dialectical theologians, appealing to the unity of the twofold commandment of 


represent an exceptional phenomenon of only marginal importance. Because God as silent 
incomprehensibility (p. 249) is at work in all the relations of humanity, however secular, 
we can see thematically in the explicit act of love of God what is always already the concern 
in all human life in cohumanity. The question remains, however, why this reference has to 
become thematic in and for itself. 

259. Barth, Romans, on 13:8. 

260. Cf. Gogarten’s Ich glaube an den dreieinigen Gott: Eine Untersuchung tiber 
Glauben und Geschichte (1926). 

261. Brunner, The Mediator (London, 1934), p. 604. Bultmann quoted Brunner 
approvingly in “Das christliche Gebot der Nachstenliebe,” in Glauben und Verstehen, 1 
(1933), 243. 

262. Nygren, Agape, p. 127. He calls the alternative of love of God or neighbor a 
false one (p. 140) because the latter is not a human thing but an outflowing from God’s 
own life (p. 141). See the discussion of this theme in G. Outka, Agape: An Ethical Analysis 
(New Haven, 1972), pp. 47ff. 

263. Nygren, Agape, p. 128. 

264. CD, IV/2, 795ff. 

265. Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 2 vols. (repr. 
Clifton, NJ., 1966), IL, 116ff. 

266. Ibid., p. 106. 
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love of God and neighbor, first identified the two and described faith as our taking 
part in the movement of divine love toward the world.267 Their emphasis had 
thus shifted away from that of Ritschl. 


Equating love of God and love of neighbor can easily lead to a 
moralistic interpretation of Christianity. The relation to God can fade out 
as a distinct theme and be wholly lost in cohumanity.2©8 In opposition 
Barth rightly recalled that the NT also speaks of the love of God and of 
that of believers for God and Jesus.69 In the message of Jesus the com- 
mand to love God does indeed come first, before the command to love 
our neighbor (Mark 12:29-30). With Jesus there can be no question of 
absorbing love of God into love of neighbor. Yet it is a valid question 
whether already in Jesus the command to love God is not in fact identical 
with the demand for faith in the imminence of the divine lordship that 
takes precedence over all other human concerns, so that Paul can rightly 
call believers those who love God (Rom. 8:28; cf. 1 Cor. 2:9; 8:3). Does not 
the concept of faith, when given its full value as trust, describe more 
specifically and unambiguously than the ambivalent term “love” the love 
of God that is required of us and that is fitting in the relation of the 
creature to the Creator? 


It is in this sense that we are to take Ritschl’s decision to prefer “faith” as a term 
for the appropriate human relation to God and to limit the concept of Christian 
love to love of neighbor. Behind this view lay the judgment that faith itself is the 
form of love of God that is most in keeping with the human relation to God.279 
Hence adducing biblical passages that speak of love for God does not refute him. 
We can do it only if we show that the Deuteronomic demand for love of God that 


267. E. Brunner, The Divine Imperative (New York, 1937), pp. 116ff. Like Ritschl, 
Brunner equated our love for God with faith, but with the twist that truly to love God is 
to let oneself be loved by him, the implication being that God grasps us with his love and 
works through us (pp. 116ff.). This love then finds expression in love of neighbor, for the 
one duty, to love God, is of itself the other, to love the neighbor (ibid.). Cf. Gogarten’s Die 
Verkiindigung Jesu Christi: Grundlagen und Aufgaben (1948), pp. 112ff., where the correct 
stress on the link between faith in God and love of neighbor is taken to mean that the 
relation to the neighbor alone decides between faith and unbelief. This is the deep meaning 
of Jesus’ command to love (ibid.). Is there, then, no more to love of God than love of 
neighbor? 

268. Cf. H. Braun, “Die Problematik einer Theologie des NTs” (1961), in Gesam- 
melte Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner Umwelt (1962), pp. 324-41, esp. 341. 

269. CD, IV/2, 793ff., esp. 796-97; cf. Warnach, Agape, pp. 196ff., 426ff. 

270. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 103ff. 
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Jesus upheld and even especially emphasized contains more and other than 
faith.27! We naturally ask why we need to make a linguistic distinction and 
decision here, why we might not speak of faith just as well as of human love for 
God as the object in view in the first commandment. Ritschl’s concern about such 
a distinction was that we should not confuse the traits of Christianity as a religion 
and those that mark it as a moral enterprise.2”2 With some justification he saw 
himself as in the Reformation succession in this respect. 

Luther often summed up our relation to God under the term “faith,” which 
takes the form of love in relation to others. We see this not only in his Freedom 
of the Christian (1520)273 but also in later works. In his great commentary on 
Galatians (1535/38) he could even oppose to the Thomistic doctrine of perfecting 
faith by love of God the thesis that we put faith in place of love.274 The basis of 
this antithesis was obviously his assumption that caritas always means also love 
of neighbor, is thus related to human works, and hence has to be distinguished 
from justifying faith. In contrast, Aquinas with his formula fides caritate formata 
was thinking of love of God as the motive for faith, and in another connection 
Luther, too, could uphold a close link between faith and love in the relation to 
God, especially when dealing with faith as a fulfilling of the first commandment. 
In his tractate on Christian freedom we read that faith fulfills the first command- 
ment with its demand that we worship God alone. For we cannot worship God 
if we do not honor his truthfulness (in his promises) and his goodness. We do 
this by faith, however, not by works.275 

If here the alternatives are faith and works, in the same year, in the tractate 
On Good Works, Luther could present faith as the work of the first command- 
ment.276 For by believing trust we let God be our God. But this trust in his favor 
brings with it love and hope, and Luther goes on to say that if indeed we see things 
properly, love is the first thing, or at least equal to faith. “For I could not have 
faith,” he says, “did I not think that God would be favorable and gracious to me, 
so that I am moved in return to trust him from the heart and to ascribe to him 


271. Thus we read in Scotus that love of God above all things is a virtue, distinct 
from faith as well as hope: “quia actus eius non est credere” (Sent. 3 d. 27 q., n. 2., Opera 
Omnia, 15, 355. This reason is convincing so long as we take credere only in the sense of 
assensus and not as also fiducia. The latter undoubtedly includes love. Still to be considered 
is whether the act of trust already fully expresses love. 

272. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 106. 

273. WA, 7, 69, 12ff.: “Concludimus itaque, Christianum hominem non vivere in 
seipso, sed in Christo et proximo suo . . . in Christo per fidem, in proximo per charitatem.” 

274. WA, 40/1, 228, 27-28: “Nos autem loco charitatis istius ponimus fidem.” 

275. De lib. chr. 13: “deus coli non possit, nisi tribuatur et veritatis et universae 
bonitatis gloria, sicut vere tribuenda est: hoc autem opera non faciunt, sed sola fides cordis. 
Non enim operando sed credendo deum glorificamus et veracem confitemur” (WA, 7, 56, 
2-5). 

276. WA, 6, 209, 34-35 (cf. already 1.24). 
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all that is good.”277 Here, surprisingly, love seems to be for Luther a condition of 
faith or a constitutive element in it. He could speak in this way here because it 
was clear that in love we do not just have a love of neighbor that is active in good 
works but love of God arising from his promise. Closeness to the thought of faith 
formed by love is unmistakable here,278 though in Luther’s words love of God 
does not have its origin in our relation to God as the supreme good and chief 
truth, but in the concrete encounter with his promise. This does not have to 
exclude our basic relation as creatures to God as the supreme good and chief 
truth, but rather presupposes it, though as a relation broken and perverted by sin, 
and renewed only by encounter with the promise. 

At any rate faith as the fulfilling of the first commandment implies love 
for God. Luther mentioned this elsewhere, especially in his catechisms. Thus in 
the Small Catechism of 1529 he said of the first commandment that we should 
fear, love, and trust God above all things.279 If in other places, e.g., the Large 
Catechism,78° we fulfill the first commandment by faith alone, here fear, love, and 
trust are all three involved. We find the three again in the Large Catechism in the 
introduction to the fourth commandment, which looks back to the first three and 
says that it is a requirement of the first that we should wholeheartedly trust, fear, 
and love in the whole of our lives.28! We may thus conclude that it belongs to 
the inner structure of faith itself to fear God and to love him, to fear him, ice., to 
acknowledge him as God in his majesty and power, as the Creator on whom at 
every moment our lives depend, and as the Judge from whom nothing is hidden. 
Love, too, recognizes God in his deity, letting him be our God. The act of trust 
in God presupposes both recognizing God in his deity, in which he is infinitely 
superior to us and yet at the same time wills to be our God. Hence trust in the 
God of promise necessarily includes recognition of his truthfulness and goodness, 
which Luther in his Liberty of the Christian called a matter of faith (see n. 275). 
In Luther fear of God and love of God are inseparably related to faith’s trust in 
God. 


Faith is not simply the love of God, but it implies it as a presup- 
position. Thus far we may indeed say that believers love God. Yet taken 
alone faith’s act of trust does not contain all aspects of love, for love does 
not just link up with the object of trust as trust itself does, but is also the 


277. Ibid., pp. 209, 38; 210, 5-8. 

278. Aquinas ST 2/2.4.3, and in elucidation 4.1. 

279. BSLK, 507, 42-43. 

280. Ibid., pp. 560ff. Here trust in God rests on the fact that he is the one eternal 
God (p. 563, 12-13), a statement which echoes the truth that underlies the idea of faith 
formed by love in Aquinas ST 2/2.4.3. 

281. BSLK, 586, 37-39. The different order of the words in the Small Catechism 
should warn us against deriving from the word order any order of genesis or rank. 
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power of recognizing what is different. In this way it makes fellowship 
possible, and it is thus the presupposition and condition and setting of a 
life in faith rather than identical with faith. Nor is it just the presupposition 
of faith, for trust also gives access to the riches of the mutuality of love 
and is itself already an element in this mutuality.282 

Paul indicated the multiplicity of these relations with his thought 
of the adoption into which believers are set when by the Spirit they come 
to share in Jesus’ filial relation to the Father (Rom. 8:14-16; Gal. 4:5-6). 
Faith gives access to this, for it lifts us above the self to the fellowship with 
Jesus Christ that includes sharing in his relation to the Father in filial 
freedom. Faith gives access to this filial relation to the Father (and thus 
to the Son’s loving relation to the Father) in such a way that in the act of 
faith the filial relation to the Father takes shape already, for those who 
trust in Jesus attain by him to trust in the Father. Conversely, the filial 
relation does not leave faith behind but is itself characterized by faith, by 
the filial trust in the Father’s love that is also the source of free obedience 
to the Father. 

That faith thus includes love of God is a matter of great systematic 
significance. For by it our elevation to participation into Jesus’ filial rela- 
tion to the Father is taken up into the thought of the downward movement 
of God’s agapé to us, and our understanding of the divine love itself is 
modified also by making room for an element of mutuality, and hence 
also for Aristotle’s friendship love.?83 The step is thus taken from a mono- 
theistic to a trinitarian understanding of the divine agapé. Precisely in 
relation to the mutuality of relations between the trinitarian persons, each 
of which seeks the glorifying of the other, the Trinity shows itself to be 
the expression and form of the divine love that constitutes the divine 
life.284 If there were not this mutuality in the relation between God and 
us, if in faith we stood before God merely as recipients of the divine love, 


282. Important here is Barth’s objection to neglect of NT sayings about love for 
God and for Jesus (see n. 269 above) and also to Ritschl’s equating of love for God and 
faith (see n. 270 above), though to make it convincing he ought to have shown that love 
for God is more than the act of faith. 

283. This implies correction of the one-sided stress on the downward direction of 
agapé in Nygren, Agape, I, 123ff., which caused him, contrary to NT usage, to evaluate 
critically the inclusion of our response to God’s love in the concept of agapé. If, as he 
thought, this response to God’s love does not have the spontaneity that marks agape, we 
can only be astonished that Paul used the term “freedom” to characterize the filial relation 
to God into which believers are taken up (cf. Gal. 4:5; Rom. 8:21). 

284. See my Systematic Theology, I, 422-30, esp. 428. 
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how could it be said that the love of God is poured into our hearts (Rom. 
5:5)? There is an element of mutuality here. If we love God, we can 
understand this only as the work of love, which God himself is, in his 
creatures. But this creative and reconciling love of God also makes it 
possible that creatures should freely love the Creator by relating to him 
as Father. We love God by letting him be God to us as Jesus let the Father 
be God to him, by letting him be our God, our Father, and thus by putting 
our trust and confidence in him. 

The trinitarian understanding of the divine love also makes possible 
an answer to the question, postponed thus far, how the love for God that 
constitutes and embraces faith relates to love for the neighbor. We have seen 
already that we have to understand love of neighbor as participation in the 
movement of the love which God himself is. The same now applies to love 
of God insofar as we see in it a filial relation to the Father. In both relations 
we are drawn into the movement of divine love, but in different respects. In 
love of God, as a response that the Holy Spirit makes possible to the love 
received from God, we have a part in the intratrinitarian life of God, in the 
mutuality of fellowship between Father, Son, and Spirit. By love of neighbor 
we take part in the movement of the trinitarian God toward the creation, 
reconciliation, and consummation of the world. As the works of the 
economic Trinity proceed from the life of the immanent Trinity, so love of 
neighbor issues from love of God, and thus also from faith, which precedes 
the works of neighborly love. Yet in love of God and love of neighbor we do 
not have two wholly different realities but two aspects of human participa- 
tion in one and the same love of God that according to Rom. 5:5 the Holy 
Spirit has poured into believers’ hearts. 


To this extent Latin Scholasticism was right to uphold the inner unity of love of 
God and neighbor. In terms of the trinitarian basis of Christian love we can judge 
the intention behind this thesis positively without seeing here (as Ritschl feared) 
a challenge to the distinction between faith and works, to the priority of justifying 
faith over works of neighborly love. We have to be set already by faith in partici- 
pation in sonship, and therefore in divine love, before we can share in its work 
in the economy of salvation. As there can be no immanent Trinity without the 
economic Trinity, so there can be no faith without works of neighborly love. 

In upholding the unity of love of God and neighbor, Latin Scholasticism 
could not adequately explain its structure because it did not think of it as theo- 
logically mediated by the Trinity and hence did not see how to link the orientation 
of the two loves from the same standpoint, namely, as different forms of the same 
human participation in the divine love. For this reason faith has to be given a 
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place, too, in descriptions of love of God instead of being treated as a very different 
virtue from love, even if motivated by love of God. Above all, however, the love 
that is poured into believers’ hearts by the Holy Spirit (if the genitive in Rom. 5:5 
is a subjective genitive) cannot be a habit of virtue related to the creaturely soul 
but has to be the divine love itself that dwells in believers by the Holy Spirit. High 
Scholasticism as a whole failed to see this when, out of concern lest the distinction 
of Creator and creature might be expunged, it rejected Lombard’s thesis that 
caritas is identical with the Holy Spirit and viewed the love that is poured into 
human hearts as a supernatural gift of grace, and even though it took into account 
its relation to the Holy Spirit's work, counted it as part of our own being as 
creatures and discussed it in this context (cf. § b, pp. 196ff. below). Insight into 
the ecstatic nature of the dynamic of faith, hope, and love enables us to think of 
the participation of the creature in God without injury to God’s transcendence, 
namely, by means of the idea of an ecstatic participation of the creature in the 
divine life outside the self in Christ (extra nos in Christo). This implies in some 
sense a rehabilitation of Lombard’s teaching about the identity of caritas and the 
Holy Spirit in face of his High Scholastic critics, though qualified by reflection 
on the ecstatic structure of faith in keeping with the eccentric character of the 
spiritual life in general. Luther sympathized quite early with the view of Lom- 
bard285 and construed it already along the lines of ecstatic participation. In this 
case inspiration by the Spirit need not violate the human integrity and free 
spontaneity of the act of faith, love, and hope so long as we consider that the 
ecstatic experience of inspiration in no way restricts but rather enhances the 
freedom of our own spiritual acts. 


The trinitarian interpretation of the indissoluble interrelations of 
love of God and love of neighbor finally set in a new light the relation 
between the divine agapé that is at work in believers by the Holy Spirit 
and Platonic erds as a needy and seeking form of love of the beautiful and 
the good. Although erotic love is not identical with love of God in the 
Christian sense, its theological evaluation and assessment relate closely to 
the question of the distinctiveness and priority of love of God vis-a-vis 
love of neighbor. It is no accident that Platonic love has run into the 
sharpest theological repudiation — because opposed to the downward 
thrust of agapé— when Christian love has been seen as limited to love 
of neighbor. If we see that the love of God that is required of us, and that 
found actualization in Jesus’ filial love of the Father, is an expression of 
the reciprocity of the love issuing from the Father in the fellowship of the 


285. Cf. Schwarz, Fides, pp. 26-27. 
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trinitarian persons, then a more nuanced view of erotic love (in the 
comprehensive sense of the term) is possible. At any rate, the “upthrust- 
ing” tendency of the erotic striving after the good and the perfect can no 
longer be an argument for maintaining an antithesis in principle to the 
Christian understanding of love as agapé. Instead, we have to recognize 
in the upthrusting tendency of Platonic erds, if remotely, something corre- 
sponding to the upward inclination of biblical love of God as filial love 
for the Father. But this fact also brings the true difference between the 
two for the first time sharply into relief, namely, the difference between 
seeking love that does not yet know the goal of its longing, and the love 
of believers that is certain of God and his love and responds to them. 

But the question then arises whether the yearning, seeking love of 
erds might not be a form of the mutuality of love, a darkly groping, 
dreaming, response (unclear as to its own nature) to the love of the Creator 
on the creatures’ part by a search that is oriented to nothing definite, that 
is not sure of its goal, but that still, perhaps, longs for the divine other as 
for a lost fulfillment. If the relation to the Creator is constitutive for the 
being of creatures, then even in their independence of the Creator they 
relate to fellowship with God as to the goal of their destiny, though now 
in the dark form of longing for something imprecise that is characterized 
by erotic love as Plato describes it. The poverty of an erotic striving that 
knows it is not the same as the felicity for which it yearns, and that for 
this reason seeks it despite the disillusionment of false fulfillments, might 
then be a confused echo of the self-distinction in the mutual relations of 
the trinitarian persons in which divine love has its eterna! form. 


Augustine in the main gave an anthropological form to the relation between erotic 
striving for the good and perfect and the Christian God. In contrast, the Greek 
fathers, especially after Dionysius the Areopagite286 and in Maximus the Confes- 
sor, viewed the erotic yearning of creatures for fellowship with the Creator as an 
ecstatic dynamic running through all creation, though naturally finding it in 
purified and perfect form only in Christian love as sharing in the trinitarian 
perichoresis of the mutual kenosis of the divine persons.28” The Greek fathers, 
then, were immune to the Western inclination to contrast opposing forms of love 
and even to set erés and agapé in antithesis. For the unity of the love that runs 
through all creation despite all interruptions of its operation is an essential con- 


286. Dionysius Ps.-Areopagita De divinis Nominibus 4.13; PG, 3, 711. 
287. See L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of 
Maximus the Confessor (Lund, 1965), pp. 444ff., 448ff. 
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dition of the Christian conviction that God himself is love. How could God be 
love if his love did not pervade all cosmic processes, the world itself being his 
creation? 


Belief in creation, then, justifies our assuming that in the many 
forms of erotic love, for all its brokenness, Christian love is present and 
active, the Son’s filial response, indeed, to the Father’s love, which finds 
an often more distant, often more distinct echo in the relation of creatures 
to God, and which has found perfect manifestation in the incarnation of 
the Son, in the relation of Jesus to the Father. The filial relation to the 
Father sheds light on the imprecision of the goal that is typical of erotic 
love, and certainty of the Father’s love and of fellowship with him replaces 
the related painful longing. Yet although we must see erotic love as defec- 
tive relative to the Son’s fellowship with God, we must not equate it with 
the self-seeking desiring that is a manifestation of sin. We have to view 
concupiscence as a perversion of the erotic. Erotic fascination is an ecstatic 
phenomenon that is undoubtedly exposed to many such perversions and 
corruptions by human self-seeking but is more than these, for it can also 
lead us to worship of the Creator, Naturally, the ecstatic element of erotic 
love in our turning to God cannot vouch for victory over all selfish 
desire.288 Victory over selfish perversion of the love oriented to fellowship 
with God, who himself is love, takes place neither in the ecstasy of erds 
nor on the in many respects comparable ways of human hope,?®? but only 
by faith, which frees us from our imprisonment in self and sets us in 
Christ, on whom it relies, and thus gives us a share in his filial fellowship 
with the Father. Yet the prior love of God and the response of love that it 
kindles in us are constitutive for faith. At this point what is at issue is 
grace, to which faith owes itself. 


b. Love and Grace 


The works of the Holy Spirit in believers, in which their elevation to 
participation in the life of God takes place, are specifically called “grace” 


288. Cf. this motif in Bernard of Clairvaux, Abelard, and Richard of St. Victor, 
V. Warnach, article “Liebe,” in H. Tries, ed., Handbuch theologischer Grundbegriffe, 2, 
(1963), 63. 

289. See Aquinas’s discussion in ST 2/2.17.7, to which reference was made in n. 229 
above. 
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in the traditional language of theology. What is at issue here is not just 
the grace of forgiveness of sins but our uplifting even in our creaturely 
constitution into fellowship with the gracious God and into participation 
in his gracious turning to the world. Thus the early doctrine of grace in 
the East understood grace as the participation in God that is brought 
about by being made like God (homoiésis the@).2°° Augustine in particular 
viewed love (caritas) as grace in the sense of this exaltation of our being 
to God and this movement by him,29! and in so doing he indicated the 
path along which the doctrine of grace would develop in medieval Latin 
theology. It was always recognized that God’s gracious turning to us is the 
source of grace. Yet precisely as grace is given to us superabundantly (Rom. 
5:15) it actually comes to us in the form of the righteousness before God 
that is given with faith (v. 17). How the loving turning of God to us relates 
to the gift of grace that believers receive has never yet found full clarifi- 
cation in the history of theology. 


In the further development of Augustine’s concept of grace in Latin Scholasti- 
cism the question of the relation of grace to the Holy Spirit was central. Lombard 
had maintained that the Holy Spirit himself is the love of God that is poured 
into believers’ hearts (Rom. 5:5).292 But most Scholastic theologians did not 
accept this view. Two arguments in particular were normative in opposition.299 
The first objection was that God himself cannot come into us in such a way as 
to become part of our human souls as caritas is as a virtue. Hence what is 
poured into the human soul by the Holy Spirit, it was argued, has to be different 
from the uncreated nature of God even though it is a supernatural gift that 
transcends our created nature (overflowing in this regard) and that disposes 
our souls for fellowship with God. Here was the basis of the doctrine of created 


290. Cf. P. Fransen’s discussion in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 633-41. Basic here are 
the sayings of Irenaeus and Athanasius about divinization as the goal of the incarnation of 
the Son; cf. K. C. Felmy, Die orthodoxe Theologie der Gegenwart. Eine Einfuhrung (1990), 
pp. 141 ff; also A. Theodorou, “Die Lehre von der Vergottung des Menschen bei den grie- 
chischen Kirchenvatern,” KuD 7 (1961) 283ff., esp. 293ff. 

291. In Ioann. 82.4; PL, 35, 1844; De spir. et litt. 4.6. But grace often has a more 
general sense in Augustine’s development of the concept. Cf. A. Niebergall, Augustins An- 
schauung der Gnade (1951), esp. pp. 143ff., 178, 196ff; also R. Lorenz, “Gnade und Erkennt- 
nis bei Augustinus,” ZKG 75 (1964) 21-78. 

292. Sent. 1 d 17, 2 (Sententiae...,1 [1971], p. 142, 4-14). 

293. On what follows cf. J. Auer, Die Entwicklung der Gnadenlehre in der 
Hochscholastik, I (1942), 86ff. on Lombard, 95ff. on reasons for assuming a created habitus 
that makes love possible, and 111 ff. on the so-called conversion argument (p. 121) that if 
the attitude of the immutable God to us is to be different there must be a change in our 
own souls by a supernatural gift of grace. 
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grace as a supernatural qualifying of the human soul. The second main argu- 
ment for assuming created grace of this kind was that there has to be something 
different on our side if the immutable God who is angry at sinners is to reach 
a new judgment on us. But we cannot produce such a change of ourselves. That 
idea would lead to Pelagianism. It can be ours, then, only by way of a gift. It 
takes place with the imparting of a supernatural gift of grace that is given 
through the merits earned by Christ and that makes us worthy of love in the 
eyes of God as an adornment loaned to the soul. But how can we think of caritas 
as a gift that in this way is conferred lastingly on the soul? How are we essentially 
to define its relation to the soul? Scholastic theology tried to explain this with 
the concept of a habitus granted to the soul.294 At issue here was a permanent 
“attitude” or disposition underlying individual acts. According to Aristotle we 
normally achieve such attitudes or habits by constantly repeating the same 
acts.295 Aristotle saw both virtues and vices developing in this way. Along similar 
lines Scholastic theology regarded love as a basic virtuous attitude of the soul 
or the will, though deriving not from acquired habit but from habit infused by 
God. 

The Reformers opposed this view of grace. Already in his first Psalms 
lectures Luther noted the biblical understanding of grace as God’s gracious con- 
descension or favor.2%6 In his 1515/16 Romans lectures he was still trying to relate 
this personal view of grace to the idea of a gift of grace granted to us, and even 
to identify the two: “‘Gratia Dei’ autem et ‘donum’ idem sunt, sc. ipsa lustitia 
gratis donata per Christum.”297 But in his 1521 work against Latomus Luther 
regarded as two alternatives the view of grace as God’s favor and the idea of grace 
as a conferred quality of the soul.298 In 1521, too, Melanchthon in his 1st edition 
of the Loci described grace solely as God’s favor: “favor, misericordia, gratuita 
benevolentia dei erga nos.’29? For this view he appealed especially to Rom. 5:15, 
where Paul distinguishes between charis and charismata. In his Romans lectures 
Luther had adduced the same verse in support of the identity of grace and gift of 
grace. But Melanchthon distinguished between the two terms and limited grace 
to the divine favor: “Gratiam vocat favorem dei, quo ille Christum complexus est 
et in Christo et propter Christum omnes sanctos.”390 In the same way in the 1530 
Augsburg Confession, opposing the idea of an infused habit of grace, Melanchthon 


294, We cannot discuss here the various answers to the question whether this 
habitus links up with the spiritual power of the will or directly with the substance underlying 
the powers of the soul (Aquinas). 

295. Eth. Nic. 1104a.27-b.28 and esp. 1114a.1]-12. 

296. WA, 3, 25-26. 

297. WA, 56, 3198, 28-29; LW, 25, 305-6 on 5:15. 

298. WA, 8, 106, 10-13. 

299. CR, 21, 157-59, quoting 159. 

300. Ibid., p. 158 (2.8-10). 
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described grace as the misericordia Dei erga nos that is offered in God’s promise 
and grasped by faith.39! 

This antithesis does not do full justice to the biblical statements, and 
Melanchthon would later correct himself in this matter. True, the OT equivalents 
of charis, especially hesed, which in Greek may be rendered by eleos as well as 
charis,>©2 always denote God’s personal address to us when used of God, especially 
in the sense of his covenant favor in establishing fellowship.293 Nevertheless, the 
semantic range of charis also covers demonstrations of favor in the sense of gifts, 
as we see from Paul in 2 Cor. 8:1 or 1 Cor. 1:4, where the apostle thanks God for 
the grace bestowed on the Corinthians through Jesus Christ. By metonymy the 
term charis can also denote thanks for a gift received (Rom. 6:17; 7:25; etc.).304 
In the Romans lectures, then, Luther was right in his evaluating of the exegetical 
data when he claimed that grace and gift are one and the same in 5:15. But for 
Luther Christ himself is the gift that is imparted to believers.3°5 Modern exegetical 
insight agrees.?06 We shall have to go into this in more detail below. 

As regards the close relation between grace as favor and grace as gift, the 
apostle had said more clearly at the beginning of Rom. 5 that the love of God has 
been poured into our hearts by the Holy Spirit who is given us (v. 5). The context, 
namely, v. 2, which refers to the “grace” in which we have achieved a firm standing, 
shows that the statement regarding the gift of the Holy Spirit and the love of God 
that is poured into our hearts by him relates to the concept of grace. This means 
that it will not do to set personal grace, as the favor of God in his condescending 
to us, in antithesis to the idea of a gift of grace that is granted to us. Rather, the 
two belong together. This is why Melanchthon, too, abandoned the antithesis in 
the later 1559 Loci. Here grace means not only favor but also gift, ie., the donatio 
Spiritus Sancti that is inseparably linked to the mercy of God promised to us for 
Christ’s sake.3°7 

But does this mean that earlier Reformation criticism of the Scholastic view 
of grace had been dropped? Not at all! The later Melanchthon did concede that the 
thought of personal favor and condescension alone does not yield Paul’s full 
understanding of grace. Grace relates not merely to God’s personal encounter with 
us but grasps us and is assigned to us as a gift. But the thesis of created grace does 
not follow from this. Instead, Melanchthon stressed the link between the forgive- 
ness of sins, or acceptatio gratuita, and the gift of the Holy Spirit (ibid.). Indeed, 


301. Apol. 4.381; BSLK, 231-32. 

302. See Bultmann in TDNT, II, 477ff. 

303. See W. Zimmerli in TDNT, IX, 372ff. Greek always uses charis, however, for 
the spontaneous address (hen) that in older texts is distinguished from hesed. 

304. Cf. H. Conzelmann in TDNT, IX, 375-76. 

305. WA, 56, 318, 20-32; LW, 25, 305-6. 

306. See Wilckens, Romer, I, 322-23, on 5:15. 

307. CR, 21, 752, 24-27. 
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precisely as a gift grace is identical with God himself, namely, with the Holy Spirit 
who is given us (Rom. 5:5). The same is true of the love that the Holy Spirit pours 
into our hearts, for the reference here is to the love that God himself is.308 The 
objection raised by theologians of High Scholasticism that this would mean God’s 
having to become part of our created reality is not removed herewith. But it does 
not seem to have troubled early Reformation theology because not the grace 
identical with the gift of the Holy Spirit but only its effects, the new human impulses 
generated by it,39 count as part of our human reality. But does not the idea of the 
Spirit himself as gift say something about the nature of his indwelling? 

In the 17th century Lutheran dogmatics tried to define the Holy Spirit’s 
indwelling in the soul more precisely by way of the doctrine of the mystical union 
of the justified with God,3!° which is not seen to be a substantial union in the 
formal sense but God’s operative presence in the human soul.3!! The true nature 
of this mystical union, however, was not really clarified even by the thought of a 
mutual perichoresis of the divine and the human in the soul,>!2 for this did not 
proceed from the ecstatic structure of faith, 


Only the ecstatic structure of faith enables us to understand that 
the Spirit of God and therefore also the love of God that is poured into 
believers’ hearts do not become part of our creaturely reality when God’s 
Spirit is imparted to us as a gift and he pours God’s love into our hearts. 
This gift is given, indeed, only to believers in Jesus Christ. Faith is not 
effected in us by God’s Spirit in the same way as all life’s phenomena go 
back to the Spirit’s work in creation. It is with the eschatological reality 
of the new life manifested in Jesus Christ that believers also receive the 
Holy Spirit as a gift lastingly conferred on them inasmuch as by faith they 
live outside themselves in Christ. Only on the premise of this ecstatic 
elevation to Jesus Christ by faith can it be said conversely that Christ is 
in us (Rom. 8:10; cf. Gal. 2:20) and with him the love of God that came 
to light in the death and resurrection of Jesus (Rom. 5:5ff.) and that renews 
us inwardly (2 Cor. 4:16) after the pattern of Christ in which our destiny 
to be the image of God is manifested (cf. Col. 3:10). 


308. This is true of Rom. 5:5 because the genitive “love of God” is a subjective 
genitive referring to the act of the divine love itself, which is said to be poured into the 
hearts of believers. 

309. CR, 21, 760, 26-30. Later Lutheran dogmatics referred to the “gratia Spiritus 
Sancti renovans” as the source of sanctification; cf. Hollaz, Examen, Il, theol. sect. 1, ch. 10 
(vol. II, 506ff.). 

310. Hollaz, Examen, III, }, ch. 9 (I, 485ff.). 

311. Ibid,, q. 12 (II, 494ff.). 

312. Ibid., Prob. d. (II, 497). 
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The link between the Spirit’s works in the souls of believers and the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit himself has also received stronger emphasis in modern Roman 
Catholic theology than in the trend of its doctrine of grace that has been dominant 
since the High Middle Ages.>!3 It has not abandoned the idea of a created grace 
(for gifts of grace) but has closely related it to the uncreated grace of the Holy 
Spirit and his indwelling in the soul.3!4 Rahner went a step further, arguing that 
if in our future glorification the self-imparting of God to the created spirit that 
is gifted with grace is possible, not as the materially causal creation of a creaturely 
quality or entity distinct from God, but as the (quasi-formally causal) imparting 
of God himself to us, then this thought can be applied much more expressly to 
grace than has been customary thus far in theology.3!5 But what does the im- 
parting of grace by faith in Jesus Christ mean for this quasi-formally causal 
self-imparting of God? Rahner does not go into this question. But precisely in 
this way we may make his concept, which echoes ideas found in the fathers and 
Eastern theology, biblically concrete, for by faith we are linked to Jesus Christ, 
and in him we share the “form” of sonship in relation to the Father.3!6 


The participation of believers in the divine love given by the gift 
of the Spirit has to be thought of as mediated by faith’s participation in 
Jesus Christ and in the saving event of his death and resurrection. For in 
the history of Jesus Christ God has shown us his grace (Rom. 3:24)3!? and 
love (5:8). The traditional doctrine of grace has paid too little attention 
to this fact. The present event of the imparting of grace to believers is not 
to be seen apart from the history of Jesus Christ as a past event, nor must 
we see it as a process in us that we may describe independently even if in 
causal relation to the history of Jesus inasmuch as his death is the meri- 
torious cause of God’s turning to us in grace. Instead, the issue in the 
grace of God is the attitude and love that he demonstrated to us in the 
history of Jesus and in which believers share only by the fact that they are 


313. Cf. M. de La Taille, “Actuation créée par l’acte incréé,” RSR 18 (1928) 251-68; 
and esp. Rahner, Theological Investigations, I. Cf. P. Fransen, Mysterium Salutis, IV/2, 732-33. 

314. See I. Willig, Geschaffene und ungeschaffene Gnade: Bibeltheologische Fun- 
dierung und systematische Erérterung (1964), esp. pp. 283ff. 

315. Rahner, “Nature and Grace,” in Theological Investigations, TV, 165ff., 175; see 
also G. Philips, L’Union personnelle avec le Dieu vivant: Essai sur Dorigine et le sens de la grace 
créée (1924), esp. pp. 263-64, 275ff. 

316. On the significance of the Pauline thought of the adoption of believers to 
participation in Christ’s sonship for the Orthodox doctrine of theosis, cf. V. Lossky, The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (repr. Crestwood, N.Y., 1976), pp. 196ff. 

317. As E, Ruckstuhl says in his “Gnade III,” TRE, XII, 468, this grace of God 
coincides with his saving action in the atoning death of Jesus on believers’ behalf. 
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taken up into this history. This takes place by faith, which as the reliance 
of believers on Jesus gives them a share in his filial relation to the Father. 
The Spirit by whom believers are “in Christ” and by whom, therefore, 
Christ also lives in us, is the same Spirit by whom the love of God fills 
our hearts.3!8 Grace is not a quality or power that is different from Jesus 
Christ and that is imparted to us; it is Jesus Christ himself (see n. 305) as 
the gift of divine love (Rom. 8:32) to whom believers are conformed by 
the Spirit (8:29) as they are drawn into his filial relation to the Father and 
thus reconciled to God and freed to participate in God’s love for the world. 


c. Christian Prayer 


It is not self-evident that the doctrine of love should be the dogmatic place 
for a theology of prayer. Prayer has received treatment in very different 
places in dogmatic presentations.3!9 There is traditionally no fixed place 
for it. The fact that the whole relation to God is concentrated and given 
concrete form in it320 might suggest presenting the doctrine of God as an 
expression of the experience of prayer.32! One must admit at least that 
prayer presupposes already both God and knowledge of God.322 It is right, 
then, that the doctrine of God should precede that of prayer and that we 
should deal with prayer in the context of pneumatology, for the Spirit 


318. For this reason and in this sense grace and the love of God in Rom. 5:1-11 
finally mean the same thing (ibid., p. 469). 

319. See the survey by H. Benckert, “Das Gebet als Gegenstand der Dogmatik,” 
EyT 15 (1955) 535-52, esp. 541ff.; also M. Plathow, “Geist und Gebet,” TRE, XII, 84-94. 

320. G. Ebeling, Dogmatik, 1, 208; also “Gebet,” in Wort und Glaube, III (1975), 
405-27, esp. 422, where he says that prayer regards the basic human situation as one 
decisively determined by the relation to God (p. 423). 

321. Ebeling, Dogmatik, 1, 192-210. 

322. Ibid., p. 194. Yet Ebeling still viewed the relation to the situation of prayer as 
a normative interpretive hint (p. 194) in the doctrine of God, in essential deviation from 
the traditional dogmatic procedure (p. 193), ie., from the metaphysical approach of the 
traditional doctrine of God. If God is already presupposed in prayer, then the relation of 
the doctrine of God to prayer (and the doctrine of prayer) has to be determined precisely 
by its character as presupposition, and this means that we cannot well deal with questions 
of religious philosophy and metaphysics in establishing a theological doctrine of God. This 
does not rule out the close relationship between a religious understanding of God (as distinct 
from a philosophical?) and prayer because the prevailing view of God is basic if the practice 
of prayer is to be possible, and also in fixing its form. This is true in the case of Christianity, 
too. A view of God that does not make a prayer relation to God possible, and encourage it, 
lacks any relation to the religious life. 
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alone enables us to pray and gives us strength to do so. In a more general 
sense this is true already of prayer as a religious phenomenon,?2? but it 
is especially true of Christian prayer, which rests on the gift of the Spirit 
to believers. 

If prayer is part of pneumatology, we must first clarify whether 
what is at issue is primarily and centrally the prayer of the religious 
fellowship in which individuals participate, or that of individuals. This 
question leads us already to a distinctive feature of Christian prayer. In 
the world religions, and also in ancient Israel,>24 individual prayer took 
place largely within the cultic life of the community, but typical in Chris- 
tianity is individualized prayer to God deriving from the message and 
practice of Jesus himself.325 As Jesus called on others to pray in secret 
(Matt. 6:6), we read that he himself went to solitary places to pray (Mark 
1:35 par.; Matt. 14:23 par.; Luke 5:16 [cf. 9:18, 28]; Mark 14:35 par.). There 
might be echoes here of links to Moses and Elijah, but we especially find 
an expression of the immediacy of the Son’s filial relation to the Father 
that distinguished Jesus from all others. But believers, too, attain to this 
immediacy to the Father by sharing in the sonship of Jesus (Rom. 8:15). 
Hence in primitive Christianity as well we have to reckon with the quiet 
prayer of individuals. Thus Paul mentions it as something taken for 
granted that individuals pray alone (1 Cor. 14:15f.). Naturally we also find 
in Christianity the common prayer of the worshiping community. As 
participating in Christ’s sonship links individuals to all other believers, so 
the prayer of individuals also draws strength from the praying tradition 
of the church as regards both form and content. This is true already of 
the prayer that Jesus taught, the Lord’s Prayer, in its relation to Israel’s 
tradition of prayer, even though the emphasis is strongly on the personal 
relation of those who pray to God. This specific emphasis, linked to 
personal immediacy to God, shows how fitting it is to deal with prayer in 
connection with the work of the Holy Spirit in individual Christians. 

Paul tells us that it is the Spirit’s eschatological gift of adoption 
that enables and empowers individuals to invoke God as Father (Rom. 
8:15, 26; Gal. 4:6). As the Spirit gives a share in the sonship of Jesus, he 
also makes it possible to pray to the Father “in the name of Jesus,” to 


323. Still basic here is the comprehensive phenomenological inquiry of E Heiler, 
Prayer: A Study in the History and Psychology of Religion (New York, 1932). 

324. H. Graf Reventlow, Gebet im Alten Testament (1986), pp. 295ff. 

325. Ebeling, Dogmatik, I, 201, even claims very generally that this is characteristic 
of the term “prayer.” 
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which a hearing is promised (John 14:13).326 There is here a link between 
power to pray and all the basic workings of the Spirit in believers: faith 
itself, confession, praise of God, and also hope, which not only relates 
to the future that believers hope for themselves but also expresses itself 
in intercession for others. For a specific reason, however, there is an 
especially close relation to love.32” We have already shown above that 
the love of God in which believers share by the Holy Spirit has an element 
of mutuality, the mutuality that has its basic eternal form in the mutual 
perichoresis of the trinitarian persons. Hence believers’ participation in 
God’s love does not simply mean participation in its movement toward 
the world, i.e., love of neighbor, which includes the love of brothers and 
sisters that binds believers to one another. It also means love for God as 
a response to his love for us. But a primary expression of love for God 
as a response to his love for us is prayer. In this we express the filial 
relation that we have received from God as a gift of his love. This enables 
us to call on God as Father as Jesus did, and in his name.328 Gal. 4:6 says 
that this enablement for mutuality in the relation to the Father in the 
power of response*29 to his love in prayer shows the freedom that is 
related to sonship.39° Believers are not just taken up into the dynamic 
of God’s work by which they are filled through the Spirit of God. With 
participation in the filial relation they receive their own subjectivity 


326. Cf. John 15:16 and 16:23-24, but also the thought of the sending of the Spirit 
by the Father “in the name of Jesus” (cf. 14:26). In keeping is the patristic view that prayer 
should normally be addressed by Christians to the Father through Christ and in the Holy 
Spirit (Basil De spir. S. 16-21; PG, 32, 93-105), though Basil, too, regards it as right to call 
on the Son and the Spirit as well in prayer. See on this Wainwright, Doxology, p. 100; cf. 
229. On Origen’s importance in this tradition, pp. 52-53 and 94; on the importance of trine 
baptism for the extension of addressing prayer to the whole Trinity, pp. 96ff. 

327. In Schlink, Okumenische Dogmatik (1983), pp. 451ff., discussion of love is 
also the place for dealing with prayer, though only intercessory prayer, for he treats of 
thanksgiving and praise elsewhere. Cf. also K. Rahner, Von der Not und dem Segen des Gebetes 
(1949), pp. 22-23, 44ff. 

328. Rom. 8:16 and Gal. 4:6 are perhaps alluding to the Lord’s Prayer, or at least 
to Jesus’ invoking God as Father; cf. Wilckens, Romer, II, 137. 

329, Hence R. Méssinger rightly calls Christian prayer an “answer” to God’s self- 
revelation in Jesus Christ (Zur Lehre des christlichen Gebets: Gedanken iiber ein vernachlas- 
sigtes Thema in evangelischer Theologie [1986], pp. 105ff., 113ff.), though without offering 
believers’ participation in Jesus’ filial relation to the Father as a basic premise. Cf. also 
Ebeling, Dogmatik, I, 202. 

330. M. Kahler, who particularly clearly saw and stressed our filial relation as the 
basis of Christian prayer (cf. his Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre [1882; 2nd ed. 1893], 
pp. 516-20 (§§ 647-51]), also found the distinctive expression of the filial relation in the 
courage to pray that the filial spirit stimulates (p. 408 [§ 503]). 
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before God that expresses itself as spontaneity in relation to the Father 
and hence also to all creaturely reality. Prayer is a particularly suitable 
form by which to express this divinely generated spontaneity. In it ad- 
dressing God as Father stands closely related to intercession for others, 
so that the link between love of God and love of neighbor finds concrete 
manifestation in Christian prayer. 

Prayer could not have this central significance for the Christian life 
if we had in it only acts of expressly formulated address to God. For such 
formulated address to God is always reserved for special times and places. 
But Christians are exhorted to pray without ceasing (1 Thess. 5:17; cf. 
Eph. 6:18),33! and if we do not know what to pray for, the Spirit intercedes 
for us with sighs that cannot be uttered (Rom. 8:26). At issue in unceasing 
prayer is not expressly formulated prayer but an ongoing attitude in which 
the life of faith is to be lived and which permeates all the individual 
activities of believers.>32 In contrast, as regards formulated prayer, Jesus 
called for brevity, since the care of our Father in heaven makes the use of 
many words superfluous (Matt. 6:7-8). Yet the unceasing prayer that marks 
the life of believers in relation to God has constantly to pass over into 
expressly formulated address to God, whether in individual turning to 
him or in the liturgical prayer of the congregation. Lack of prayer hampers 
the free response of believers to God’s love that finds expression in 
prayerful address to God. It also restricts the sense of the relation between 
love of neighbor and love of God. For by prayer love of neighbor is 
integrated into believers’ relation to God as participation in his love for 
the world. Prayer prevents the practice of neighborly love from becoming 
simply our own moral work. 

This grounding in the love of God that is poured into the hearts 
of believers, and that seeks its response in spontaneous filial love of the 
Father, distinguishes Christian prayer from the forms that prayer has 
assumed in other religions, and in this distinctiveness it differs from all 
general anthropological bases of prayer. In the urge to pray that is peculiar 


331. On the theme of unceasing prayer among Christians and devout Jews cf. 
K. Berger, “Gebet IV,” TRE, XII, 47-60, esp. 55. On praying at all times as a form of daily 
prayer cf. the discussion in O. H. Pesch, Gebet (1972), 54ff. In close connection Pesch deals 
with short prayer, pp. 60ff. 

332. Hence D. Sdlle rightly says that Jesus removed all restrictions of time and 
place for prayer (“Gebet,” in Theologie fiir Nichttheologen, ABC protestantischen Denkens, 
ed. H. J. Schultz (1963), pp. 118ff., 121. Méssinger took up and developed this thought 
(Lehre, pp. 108ff.). 
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to all of us?33 even though it can be choked, there comes to expression 
the sense of being referred to a reality that transcends all that is in the 
world and that can keep and save and heal human life by union with its 
own world. 

Thus human prayer, as Heiler emphasized, may well be something 
that anthropologically goes back to the very beginnings in its form as 
petitionary prayer. As he saw it, the original reason for prayer among 
primitive peoples was always some specific emergency, in which the vital 
interests of individuals or their groups came under severe threat: drought, 
famine, danger to life through storm or tempest, attacks by enemies or 
wild beasts, sickness, plague, but also guilt and accusation. Such situations, 
Heiler thought, give rise to a sense of total impotence and full dependence 
on higher powers and thus, in view of the limited possibilities of self-help, 
lead to prayer.334 This applies, of course, only to noncultic prayer. Hymns 
lauding the deity are to the fore in the cultus. These can take the form of 
thanksgiving and petition.335 Anthropologically the sense of gratitude that 
causes one to seek one to whom to give thanks can be just as good a reason 
for prayer as the experience of need that expresses itself in petitionary 
prayer.336 

In cultic prayer worship of the deity and thus prayer in hymnal 
form are naturally to the fore. This is true not only of cultic forms 
predominantly governed by cosmologically influenced ideas of God but 
also in ancient Israel. Here God’s acts in history could be adopted as motifs 
in hymns.337 Related to these were motifs of complaint, petition, inter- 
cession, and thanksgiving. In connection with the later eschatological 
expectation of Judaism, a stronger accent falls on the prayer of thanks- 
giving, which according to many Jewish texts will be the only surviving 


333. See A. Hardy, The Biology of God: A Scientist’s Study of Man the Religious 
Animal (1975). 

334. Heiler, Prayer, pp. 2-3. 

335. So, contra Heiler, C. H. Ratschow, TRE, XII, 32. Cf. also Méssinger, Lehre, 
p. 34. But according to Heiler the experience of the hearing of prayer might underlie already 
the rise of the conviction that the deity seeks our honoring and worship (Prayer, pp. 3-4), 
and only within this does the motif of thanksgiving develop (pp. 5-7; cf. 271-72). 

336. See D. Henrich, “Gedanken zur Dankbarkeit,” in OIKQUEZ: Festschrift fir 
Robert Spaemann, ed. R. Léw (1987), pp. 69-86. 

337. In dealing with hymns Reventlow agrees with C. Westermann in opposition 
to Gunkel’s distinction between the hymn and the song of thanksgiving, distinguishing 
instead between narrative and descriptive praise (Gebet, p. 123). But he also finds an inde- 
pendent function for the song of thanksgiving in connection with the thank offering (pp. 
208ff.). 
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form of prayer in the future world. Similarly in the primitive Christian 
theology of prayer the motif of thanksgiving predominates, especially in 
Paul, and indeed in tension with the fact that the sayings of Jesus that we 
have in the Synoptic Gospels refer prayer always to petitionary prayer. 


Following the data in the Gospels Schleiermacher characterized Christian prayer 
as petitionary prayer in the name of Jesus.°38 In contrast Ritschl, appealing to 
Paul, called the acknowledgment of God by thanksgiving the general form of 
prayer, and thinks we should view petitionary prayer as a modification of the song 
of thanksgiving to God.359 Paul desires that all requests come before God with 
thanksgiving (Phil. 4:6), and he links to the call for unceasing prayer the admoni- 
tion to be thankful for all things, which is God’s will for us in Jesus Christ (1 Thess. 
5:18). Ritschl could even argue that all the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are 
embraced in the address to God as Father and therefore the motif of thanksgiv- 
ing.>40 Is this an overstatement? At any rate the first petitions with their link to 
the wording of the Kaddish express trust in the promise and the mercy of God 
and in the eschatological turn that has come already and into which those who 
pray integrate themselves with their petitions.34! 


In Paul gratitude for God’s saving action in Jesus Christ (Rom. 
7:25; 1 Cor. 15:57) forms the starting point and context of all Christian 
prayer, as Phil. 4:6 in particular shows. With special emphasis Colossians 
then calls on us to thank God the Father through the Lord Jesus (3:17; cf. 
1:12; 2:7). Materially at least there is here a close connection with what 
Paul says in Rom. 8:15-16 and Gal. 4:6 about the Spirit of sonship enabling 
believers to invoke God as Father. Yet it is not just in answer to the 
demonstration of the Father’s love in the sending of the Son but already 
as creatures that we humans, on Paul’s view, owe to God the gratitude 
that is to come to expression in praise of God, though in fact humans do 
not honor God as God or give him thanks (Rom. 1:21). 


338. Christian Faith, §§ 146-47. In § 146.1 Schleiermacher expressly distinguishes 
prayer, the inner link between wishes oriented to supreme success and the God conscious- 
ness, from surrender or thanksgiving with reference to the results of earlier strivings. 

339. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, II, 643-44. 

340. Ibid,, p. 645. 

341. J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology: The Proclamation of Jesus (New York, 
1971), 198-99. One can hardly speak, however, of a predominance of thanks in the prayers 
of Jesus in anticipation of the coming world in which contemporary Jewish thought that 
only the thank offering would survive (p. 191) if, against the judgment of most exegetes, 
one does not regard Matt. 11:25-26 as an authentic saying of Jesus (so pp. 190-91). 
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Thanking God and glorifying him belong together. This is why 
doxology and the closely related hymns have remained basic in Christian 
prayer.342 But in content the original Christian hymn is through and 
through christological. Christian doxology extols God’s action in sending 
the Son and the glorifying of the Son by the Spirit. It is thus trinitarian 
doxology in which thanking God for his redeeming work is taken up into 
the adoration of his manifested deity that now already anticipates the 
eschatological praising of God by the community that is brought to ful- 
fillment in the new creation. 

The fact that the Christian theology of prayer has retained the 
stress on thanksgiving as the starting point and motif of prayer34? is due 
not least of all to the way in which thanksgiving, linked to the Lord’s 
Supper (cf. 1 Cor. 11:24; Mark 14:23 par.), stamped the central liturgical 
prayer of Christians. In the “Eucharist” thanks for the gifts of creation 
joins hands with thanks for the sending of the Son to save us and for the 
eternal life granted to us by him.344 The Eucharist as the church’s great 
prayer of thanksgiving embraces in itself all the other themes of Christian 
prayer. Along with the relation between thanks to God and adoration of 
God we should stress especially the close link between thanks and anam- 
nesis, which in Jewish thinking is grounded in God’s saving acts. In the 
eucharistic anamnesis of the church we especially have recollection of the 
death of Christ (1 Cor. 11:24-25), but the whole of salvation history is 
included, with the atoning death and resurrection of Christ as its climax. 

In the Christian understanding of prayer we can deal with peti- 
tionary prayer only on the basis of thanksgiving and adoration. If the 
sayings of Jesus that are handed down in the Gospels refer directly to 
petitionary prayer, they already presuppose faith and with it the fellowship 
with God to which thanksgiving and adoration always surely give expres- 
sion. The prayer of Jesus that formulates petitionary prayer begins accord- 
ingly with petitions that are oriented to God and the consummating of 
his kingdom on earth. Only then can petitions follow for daily bread, 


342. In his important and influential essay “Die Struktur der dogmatischen Aussage 
als 6kumenisches Problem,” KuD 3 (1957) 251-306, E. Schlink stressed that we have here 
the context for the development of Christian doctrine (esp. pp. 253ff.). In the process 
thanksgiving passes over into adoration and praise of God (p. 254). Wainwright notes the 
same link in the introduction to the Syrian Jacobite liturgy (Doxology, p. 38). Wainwright 
devotes his whole work to showing the relation between doxology and church teaching. On 
the Christian hymn cf. pp. 198ff. 

343. Cf. the examples in Méssinger, Lehre, pp. 121ff. 

344. So already Did. 12.1-4. 
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forgiving of debts, and protection against temptation to apostasy. Chris- 
tian prayer subordinates human wishes, concerns, and requests to the 
goals of God for his creation, and integrates them into these. The best 
pointer to this is Jesus’ own prayer that God’s will and not his own be 
done (Mark 14:36 par.). It is always presupposed already in this regard 
that there is room in the goals and acts of the Creator for the needs and 
concerns of the creature (Luke 12:22-31 par.), though the way in which 
they find a place may transcend human thought and understanding. The 
petitionary prayer to which Jesus gave promise of a hearing (Mark 11:24 
par.) is in any case that of believers, and as such it is thus one that is 
sustained by a readiness to submit to the will of God. We learn this also 
from the relation of the promised hearing to prayer for the Holy Spirit 
(Luke 11:13). All the other conditions of being heard that Jesus laid down 
are connected with this, especially the readiness to forgive others (Mark 
11:25; cf Matt. 6:12, 14-15).345 Those who will not forgive others have 
fallen out of the dynamic of the divine love for the world and thus have 
no more right confidently to invoke the Father “in the name of Jesus” 
(John 14:13; etc.). 

Does this mean that in spite of encouragement to pray the final 
issue is submission to God’s will? Is prayer, then, really superfluous?346 
That it is not, as the encouragement to pray already shows, is obviously 
linked to the temporal nature of our human situation before the consum- 
mation of God’s kingdom. Only in this situation do the first three petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer make sense, and hence all the others as well. Openness 
to the future in the historical situation of believers, with the related threats 
to those who pray, itself leaves room for prayer. In petitionary prayer 
believers cling to God as they face the uncertainty of their future. Hence 
Jesus reprimands anxiety but encourages prayer. There is another reason 
for this as well. God gives his creatures a share in establishing his kingdom 
in the world by encouraging them to pray. The kingdom does not come 
on this world like fate, everything unalterably fixed from the very first. 
Only in the future of consummation will eternity have come fully and 
totally into time and taken up time into itself. But the path to this point 
is by no means determined in every detail. Openness to the future relative 


345. For the other conditions see Berger, “Gebet IV,” TRE, XII, 52-53; also H. von 
Campenhausen, “Gebetserhérung in den tiberlieferten Jesusworten und in der Reflexion 
des Johannes,” KuD 23 (1977) 157. 

346. Cf. Campenhausen, KuD 23 (1977) 165ff., on the Johannine view of the 
hearing of prayer, with critical conclusions, pp. 168ff. 
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to each finite present is real, not illusory. Hence believers are summoned 
to cooperate with God on his way to the future of his kingdom by their 
actions and their prayers. They will not bring in the kingdom by what 
they do. Only God can do this, and only his providence knows how our 
various acts can relate to this goal and be effective. Thus in our awareness 
of the limits of human action prayer is the highest form of our partici- 
pation in bringing in the kingdom of God, and prayer again is a stimulus 
and pointer for believers’ action. 

In the eschatological situation of the coming and work of Jesus, 
thanksgiving and adoration, as self-evident implications of his message 
and its reception in faith, could always be to a large extent inexpressible 
(but cf. Matt. 11:25; also Luke 17:18). But in the time of apostolic proc- 
Jamation and the church, the time of looking back on Jesus’ history, 
thanksgiving and adoration of God for his action in sending the Son for 
our salvation have had to take a central place in the consciousness.34” This 
is where Christian meditation and meditative prayer have their place, and 
here, as in the eucharistic anamnesis, the link between the facts of creation 
and salvation history forms an important theme.348 At the same time the 
petitionary prayer of individuals and the church, especially as intercession, 
is by no means secondary. It comes within the same framework. Anamne- 
sis of God’s saving action in Jesus Christ leads on to the prospect of the 
still outstanding consummation of God’s kingdom in the future of Jesus 
Christ and hence to petitionary prayer corresponding to the inner link 
between anamnesis and epiclesis in the church’s eucharistic liturgy.349 

Thus the ecstatic feature in faith and Christian hope, which in 
participation in the movement of divine love achieves the goal that is now 
possible in the presence of believers, plays a determinative role also in 
authentic Christian prayer. We see this in the connection among anamne- 
sis, meditation, and adoration by which those who pray lift themselves up 
to God, leave behind the particularity of their own purposes, and at the 
same time thankfully receive their own existence from the hand of God. 


347. Cf. Méssinger, Lehre, p. 122. 

348. On this cf. H. Urs von Balthasar, Prayer (San Francisco, 1986); also M. Nicol, 
Meditation bei Luther (1984), a work that shows that meditation as a path to prayer can 
claim a right of domicile in Reformation Christianity, too. 

349. G. Wenz, “Andacht und Zuversicht: Dogmatische Uberlegungen zum Gebet,” 
ZTK78 (1981) 465-90, esp. 472-73, shows the relevance of the link between anamnesis and 
epiclesis in the church’s eucharistic worship to a theology of Christian prayer in general but 
esp. to an understanding of petitionary prayer. 
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But elevation to God and to the goal of his action also determines Chris- 
tian prayer and its elevation above the human needs and complaints and 
wants of those who pray. It is the basis of their assurance of being heard. 
It finds expression not least of all in the importance of intercession for 
Christian prayer. As the hope of Christians for themselves has a place only 
in connection with hope for others in the light of the inbreaking of the 
eschatological future of God for the consummation of the world, so the 
prayer of individuals for their own welfare is right only in connection 
with God’s saving will for all people. We find this truth expressed in the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer when we pray for “our” daily bread and the 
forgiving of “our” debts. Only petitioning that lifts itself up to God’s will 
for the eschatological consummation of his kingdom is prayer in the name 
of Jesus and may be sure of being heard. 


§ 4. Adoption as God’s Children and Justification 


Faith links believers to Jesus Christ as they rely on him and on the 
promise of salvation that is given in his message and history. But fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ includes participation in his relation as Son to the 
Father. This is the “divine sonship”5°° that grants believers assurance of 
the future “inheritance,” the new life manifested already in Jesus 
Christ.35! For Paul our being God’s children comes to expression in 
calling on God as Father. We may see here an expression of trust in God 
and also of love for him in response to his love for us. But in keeping 
with the sonship of Jesus (cf. Phil. 2:5) believers do not receive the 
Father’s love for themselves alone. They can abide in the love of God, 
and hence in fellowship with God, only as they pass it on to others (Luke 
11:4 [cf. 6:36]; Matt. 5:44-45). As the children of God, then, believers 
are caught up both in the Son’s fellowship of love with the Father and 


350. In his heading Pannenberg uses “Gotteskindschaft” but here explains that it 
is the same as the Greek for “Gottessohnschaft.” He wants to make a distinction, however, 
between adoptive (believers) and eternal sonship (Jesus). Hence the use of the heading 
“Adoption as God’s Children,” which also makes clear the inclusion of both sons and 
daughters. — Trans. 

351. Rom. 8:17. Elsewhere in Paul this function of hope of eternal life is a con- 
sequence of fellowship with Jesus Christ in general, esp. with his death, as in baptism (6:8; 
cf. 8:11; 2 Cor. 4:10ff; Phil. 3:10). 
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in the obedience of the Son of God on his path to the world. In other 
words, those whom the Spirit of God impels are God’s children (Rom. 
8:14). Being God’s children is thus of the essence of the Christian life. 
We see this point not merely in Paul. We find at least a starting point 
for the thought in Jesus himself, not merely in the blessing that is 
promised to peacemakers, that they will be God’s children (Matt. 5:9), 
or in the corresponding promise to those who follow God’s example and 
love their enemies (Luke 6:35), but also in the paradigmatic significance 
that Jesus ascribes to childlike trust in God’s fatherly care in respect of 
our relation to the rule of God. Those who do not receive God’s kingdom 
as little children will not attain to it (Luke 18:17 = Mark 10:15). 


Modern Protestant theology in particular has stressed the comprehensive signif- 
icance of this thought of being children of God. The older 17th-century Protestant 
theology viewed adoption as children as one of the effects of justification.°>2 
Schleiermacher equated the two, adoption being the positive side of justification, 
forgiveness of sins the negative.553 Astonishingly Barth agreed,>>4 though unlike 
Schleiermacher he did not base the verdict of justification on conversion but 
related it to the pardon of God in judgment. Ritschl, too, saw adoption and 
justification as equivalent and stressed that the distinctiveness of adoption lies in 
its relation to eternal life,5> the link being seen from the angle of a decision of 
the divine will.556 It was only in the period that followed that being children of 
God became a key thought in defining Christian existence before God and justi- 
fication retreated into the background. This process is obviously related to orien- 


352. See Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, ll, 73ff., on J. Gerhard, J. W. Baier, 
and W. Ames. See also H. E. Weber, Reformation, Orthodoxie und Rationalismus, II, Der 
Geist der Orthodoxie (1951), pp. 40-41, on J. A. Quenstedt, J. F. Kénig, and D. Hollaz. In 
the older Reformation theology adoption as God’s children was linked directly to regen- 
eration, which was not yet distinguished from justification; cf. J. Andrea at the 1586 
Mémpelgard Colloquy on the effect of infant baptism (O. Ritschl, Dogmengeschichte des 
Protestantismus, IV [1927], 131-32). Not least of all we should refer also to the Formula of 
Concord, SD 3.4 (BSLK, 916, 6; 9, 917, 23; 16, 919, 17; 32, 925, 20), though there is no 
explanation here of what is meant by the adoption that is equated with justification. 

353. Christian Faith, § 109. In and for itself, Schleiermacher thought, forgiveness 
is simply the removal of something negative and does not denote full blessedness (§ 109.1). 
He missed in the confessional statements the identifying of the positive side as adoption, 
though failing to note the statements in the Formula of Concord (see n. 352 above) and 
thus seeing a need to enlarge upon the corresponding scriptural sayings. 

354. CD, IV/1, 599. Justification is “completed in this positive act of God,” and we 
should not “sum it all up in this phrase,” ie., forgiveness of sins. 

355. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 95ff., 77. 

356. Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
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tation to the message of Jesus himself. Thus J. Weiss described being God’s chil- 
dren, with a sense of the love and care of the heavenly Father, as in Jesus’ eyes the 
supreme present personal blessing.557 It is the supreme present blessing in dis- 
tinction from the future of God’s kingdom. But Weiss thought Jesus’ future 
perspective with its imminent expectation of the kingdom was a time-bound 
feature in the message of Jesus that the progress of world history has outdated, 
so that he could say that what is universally valid in Jesus’ preaching, and ought 
to be the core of our systematic theology, is not his idea of the kingdom of God 
but our being children of God.558 Harnack similarly, in What Is Christianity? a 
few years later, saw here the essence of the relevance of Jesus’ message of the 
kingdom of God to us. The eternal intervened and the temporal became the means 
to an end.399 Already in Harnack, however, we see that being God’s children is 
not all there is to the kingdom of God. The latter is the lasting presupposition of 
the former, and the further development of 20th-century theology shows very 
well that the theme of the futurity of the kingdom and its imminence did not 
become obsolete at all with the fading of the imminent expectation of primitive 
Christianity. 


What is the relation between adoption and justification? The ex- 
press formulation of the doctrine of justification as distinct from adoption 
is a specific theme only in Pauline theology. The related stress on the 
decisive importance of faith as we stand before God, and our being re- 
ferred to the grace of God, may be found, however, in all the NT testimo- 
nies. Paul’s doctrine of justification gave this thought its sharpest formu- 
lation, but this way of speaking is not the only one by which primitive 
Christianity described the salvation of God that is given us in Christ. We 
need only recall the way John speaks of the life and light of divine truth 
that are manifested in Jesus Christ.5° God’s saving work in Jesus Christ 
is the central theme of all the NT writings. The doctrine of justification 
is just one of many ways of expounding the theme.%°! Even for Paul 
himself it is not the only center of his theology that controls all else. For 
Paul this center is Jesus Christ,3 in whose death and resurrection God 


357. J. Weiss, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of God (Philadelphia, 1971), 
p. 134. 

358. Ibid., p. 135. 

359. A. von Harnack, What Is Christianity? (London 1901), pp. 52ff. 

360. W. G. Kiimmel, New Testament Theology (Nashville, 1973), pp. 261 ff. 

361. H. G. Péhlmann rightly recalls this in his Rechtfertigung: Die gegenwadrtige 
kontroverstheologische Problematik der Rechtfertigungslehre zwischen der evangelisch- 
lutherischen und der rémisch-katholischen Kirche (1971), pp. 39ff. 

362. Ibid., pp. 43ff,, esp. 45. 
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acted to save all people. The doctrine of justification in Galatians and 
Romans is certainly not just an anti-Judaistic polemic on the apostle’s part 
but is linked to the systematic conception of his theology with its relating 
of salvation to the eschatological future, justification being in this regard 
the present expectancy of future salvation by Christians.7® It is precisely 
here that the doctrine of justification links up with the thought of our 
being adopted as God’s children, though the latter idea not only contains 
a reference to the future inheritance but also expresses fellowship with 
Jesus Christ as the Son and participation in his filial relation to the Father. 
Furthermore, it implies a relation to the incarnational perspective of the 
Johannine understanding of salvation that is important if we are to un- 
derstand the way in which this was worked out in the fathers and the 
Eastern church. At the same time the doctrine of justification has a critical 
function that distinguishes it among all other forms of the primitive 
Christian understanding of salvation and that is a standard by which to 
assess their specific historical effects. 

The many early Christian approaches to a theological explanation 
of the salvation that is accessible to faith by and in Jesus Christ help us 
to grasp the various ways of understanding salvation in the history of 
Christianity right up to our present ecumenical situation, and this fact 
should warn us not to single out any one form of understanding, even 
the doctrine of justification, as the only legitimate one, as though, were 
this lacking, no authentic Christian faith could be present. Instead, the 
various ways of understanding salvation are calculated to correct the 
one-sidedness that can arise with each of them.>“ 

For the most part the Greek fathers interpreted the salvation that 
Christ has opened up for us along the lines of Johannine thinking, espe- 
cially in relation to the incarnation of the Logos and the fellowship with 
God that is thereby established.36 This way of looking at things is still 
today the predominant one in the Orthodox churches. The Pauline doc- 
trine of justification took on central importance for an understanding of 


363. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 400ff. For Luther, too, this relation of justifi- 
cation to God’s sentence at the last judgment was the background of his statements about 
justification, as A. Peters rightly emphasized in his joint work with O. H. Pesch, Einfithrung 
in die Lehre von Gnade und Rechtfertigung (1981), pp. 120ff. 

364. Pointing the way relative to this problem is what E. Schlink said in his essay 
“Die Methode des dogmatischen dkumenischen Dialogs,” KuD 12 (1966) 205-11, esp. 206-7; 
cf. also Péhimann, Rechtfertigung, pp. 37ff. 

365. On this see A. Theedorou, “Die Lehre von der Vergottung des Menschen bei 
den griechischen Kirchenvatern,” KuD 7 (1961) 283-310. 
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salvation only in Western Christianity.5©° But it did so here only by way 
of the study of Paul by Augustine and his mentor Ambrose and on account 
of its critical function in the Pelagian controversy. Nevertheless, even in 
Augustine the effect of Paul’s doctrine of justification was limited by its 
subordination to the idea of the transforming efficacy of the grace or 
caritas that flows out from God.367 In this way Augustine decisively influ- 
enced not merely the understanding of salvation and the doctrine of grace 
in the Latin Middle Ages. The Reformation, in spite of the breakthrough 
to a deeper understanding of the true Pauline significance of the doctrine 
of justification, could not fully free itself from the thrust of a relating of 
the ideas of justification and renewal that went back to Augustine. Luther 
came closest to doing so with his relating of what is said about justification 
to the fellowship with Christ that is achieved in the act of faith, whereas 
the “forensic” concept of justification in Melanchthon and his school 
along the lines of a divine verdict based on the merits of Christ — a 
concept that the Formula of Concord stated even more sharply in SD 
3.11ff. — inclines constantly toward supplementary moral renewal in 
spite of all the distinction that it tries to make. 


Ecstatic fellowship with Christ, to whom believers entrust themselves, forms the 
basis of Luther’s understanding of justification.3©8 He starts here with his view 


366. Barth, CD, IV/1, 524, rightly stressed this fact, adding that “the Christendom of 
the martyr centuries knew without the doctrine of justification what faith was all about.” 
J. Baur, too, in his Salus Christiana: Die Rechtfertigungslehre in der Geschichte des christlichen 
Heilsverstiindnisses, 1 (1968), 13ff., deals with this matter, though more in the sense of finding 
here a lack in early church tradition and without clearly showing the need for self-criticism on 
the part of Protestant theologians (p. 13). The idea of a lack must certainly apply as well to the 
Protestant understanding of the Pauline doctrine of justification and its place in the varied 
scriptural witness, in view of the Protestant tendency at once to claim the total witness of 
scripture exclusively for its own way of expressing the Christian understanding of salvation. 

367. Among others, J. Baur has rightly stressed this fact (Salus, pp. 21-32). 
Augustine could already underline the relation of justification to faith (De spir. et litt. 13.22; 
PL, 44, 214-15), and we find esp. in him statements about the relation between justification 
and fellowship with Christ to which the Augustinian monk Luther would later hark back. 
The idea of the blessed exchange that Luther loved so much is relevant here. In discussing 
Ps. 22:1 (Vulg. 21:2) Augustine referred the “words of my faults” (verba delictorum meorum, 
Heb. “my complaint”) to the fact that Christ made our faults his own: “quia pro delictis 
nostris ipse precatur, et delicta nostra sua delicta fecit, ut iustitiam suam iustitiam nostram 
faceret” (Enn. in Ps. 21, 2.3; CChrSL, 38, 123). Thus a mistranslation can at times be an 
occasion for profound ideas. 

368. This is a view that contrary to what has long been the prevailing trend in 
Luther research Finnish Luther scholars have recently advocated very forcefully, esp. 
T. Mannermaa, Der im Glauben gegenwéartige Christus: Rechtfertigung und Vergottung: Zum 
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of the act of faith that takes believers out of themselves and sets them in Christ. 
Thus already in the 1515/16 Romans lectures we read that all our good is outside 
us, namely, Christ, and that we thus participate in him only by faith and hope.369 
The unspoken premise here is that faith and hope share in what is outside us. In 
the sermon on twofold righteousness in 1519 the righteousness of believers rests 
on the fact that they cling to Christ by faith and thus, outside themselves, they 
are one with him and consequently they share in his righteousness.>7° Similarly 
a year later Luther stated in his Galatians lectures, with reference to the basis of 
the Pauline thesis that we are righteous by faith in Christ (Gal. 2:16), that those 
who believe in Christ are one with him by faith.37! We find the same thought in 
other words in the Hebrews lectures of 1517: Believers are transformed into the 
image of Christ and thereby freed from the images of the world.3”? It is everywhere 
presupposed here that faith sets us ecstatically in Christ, who is outside us, and 
later, too, Luther stressed that the basis of our salvation is outside us.373 But 
precisely by the fact that faith in Christ is outside us, Christ is also in us. Thus in 
Thesis 26 of the 1518 Heidelberg Disputation Luther argued that Christ is in us 
by faith and that we thus keep all the commandments through him.374 In the 


okumenischen Dialog (1989). But cf. also Ebeling’s Lutherstudien, Il, Disput. de homine, part 3 
(1989), pp. 174-76 and 459-60 on the importance of union with Christ for Luther’s view 
of faith; and W. von Loewenich, Luther’s Theology of the Cross (Minneapolis, 1976), pp. 
112ff., stressing the ongoing distinction between the believer's ego and Christ. Mannermaa 
relies chiefly on Luther’s large Galatians commentary of 1535. But we can trace the ground- 
ing of justification in faith’s fellowship with Christ back to Luther’s pre-Reformation years. 
These shed light on the way in which we may more precisely understand the presence of 
Christ in believers that Mannermaa calls “really ontic” (p. 48, etc.), but cf. the critical 
question put by G. Wenz on this point in his review, Theologische Revue 86 (1990) 469-73, 
esp. 470-71. 

369. WA, 56, 279, 22-25 on Rom. 4:7 (LW, 25, 267): “Extrinsecum nobis est omne 
bonum nostrum, quod est Christus. Sicut Apostolus dicit: ‘qui nobis factus est a Deo 
Sapientia et Institia et sanctificatio et redemptio’ (1 Cor. 1:30). Que omnia in nobis sunt 
non nisi per fidem et spem in ipsum.” We read in this exposition of 4:7 (pp. 268-69) that 
we are righteous outside ourselves, namely, in the judgment of God. Cf. H. J. Iwand, 
Rechtfertigungslehre und Christusglaube: Eine Untersuchung zur Systematik der Rechtfer- 
tigungslehre Luthers in ihren Anfangen (1930), pp. 28-31. 

370. WA, 2, 146, 12-15; cf. W. von Loewenich, Duplex Iustitia: Luthers Stellung zu 
einer Unionsformel des 16. Jahrhunderts (1972), pp. 2-3. 

371. WA, 57, 69, 25: “per fidem efficiatur unum cum Christo.” 

372. WA, 57, 124, 12-15; see 14: God the Father made Christ the sign and original 
image, “cui adhaerentes per fidem transformarentur in eandem imaginem ac sic abstraher- 
entur ab imaginibus mundi.” 

373. Esp. WA, 40/1, 589, 7-8 (1531), also 38, 205, 28-29. 

374. WA, 1, 364, 22-26: “fides iustificat. .. . Sic enim per fidem Christus in nobis, 
imo unum cum nobis est. At Christus est iustus et omnia implens Dei mandata, quare et 
nos per ipsum omnia implemus, dum noster factus est per fidem.” On this aspect of Christ 
in us see Iwand, Rechtfertigungslehre, pp. 31-37; and on the extra nos in Christo as the basis 
see Ebeling, Lutherstudien, MW, 143. 
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But elevation to God and to the goal of his action also determines Chris- 
tian prayer and its elevation above the human needs and complaints and 
wants of those who pray. It is the basis of their assurance of being heard. 
It finds expression not least of all in the importance of intercession for 
Christian prayer. As the hope of Christians for themselves has a place only 
in connection with hope for others in the light of the inbreaking of the 
eschatological future of God for the consummation of the world, so the 
prayer of individuals for their own welfare is right only in connection 
with God’s saving will for all people. We find this truth expressed in the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer when we pray for “our” daily bread and the 
forgiving of “our” debts. Only petitioning that lifts itself up to God’s will 
for the eschatological consummation of his kingdom is prayer in the name 
of Jesus and may be sure of being heard. 


§ 4. Adoption as God’s Children and Justification 


Faith links believers to Jesus Christ as they rely on him and on the 
promise of salvation that is given in his message and history. But fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ includes participation in his relation as Son to the 
Father. This is the “divine sonship”3>° that grants believers assurance of 
the future “inheritance,” the new life manifested already in Jesus 
Christ.35! For Paul our being God’s children comes to expression in 
calling on God as Father. We may see here an expression of trust in God 
and also of love for him in response to his love for us. But in keeping 
with the sonship of Jesus (cf. Phil. 2:5) believers do not receive the 
Father’s love for themselves alone. They can abide in the love of God, 
and hence in fellowship with God, only as they pass it on to others (Luke 
11:4 [cf. 6:36]; Matt. 5:44-45). As the children of God, then, believers 
are caught up both in the Son’s fellowship of love with the Father and 


350. In his heading Pannenberg uses “Gotteskindschaft” but here explains that it 
is the same as the Greek for “Gottessohnschaft.” He wants to make a distinction, however, 
between adoptive (believers) and eternal sonship (Jesus). Hence the use of the heading 
“Adoption as God’s Children,” which also makes clear the inclusion of both sons and 
daughters. — Trans. 

351. Rom. 8:17. Elsewhere in Paul this function of hope of eternal life is a con- 
sequence of fellowship with Jesus Christ in general, esp. with his death, as in baptism (6:8; 
cf. 8:11; 2 Cor. 4:10ff; Phil. 3:10). 
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are only initial effects of faith fellowship with Christ and his righteousness in the 
lives of believers. In their empirical existence, then, believers share in the righ- 
teousness that is theirs in Christ outside themselves only inasmuch as there is 
imputed to them, as regards their empirical constitution, that which they are in 
Christ. 

In this light we can better understand Luther’s apparently paradoxical 
saying: simul iustus et peccator (righteous and sinner at the same time).379 What 
we are as believers in Christ is never worked out fully in our empirical existence, 
though Luther spoke of a growth in righteousness in this regard.389 Without 
this interpretation the formula may well be misunderstood. In opposition to 
the whole idea of justification as an imputing of Christ’s righteousness in a 
divine verdict, the formula might be a reason for suspecting that according to 
this view of grace and justification there is no change at all in us.>8! But this 
was not Luther’s meaning, as we see from what he says about the effects of the 
new identity that believers have outside themselves in Christ in gradually chang- 
ing the empirical reality of their lives, though for Luther these effects will always 
be incomplete in this life, and hence they are consequences, not preconditions, 
of justification. 

The charge that in the Reformation doctrine of justification as a declaring 
righteous we have a purely external imputing of Christ’s righteousness by a judicial 
act of God that pardons sinners but does not bring about any inner change382 


379. We find this formula from the days of the Romans lectures, WA, 56, 272, 17 
(LW, 25, 260). For examples cf. Althaus, Theology of Luther, pp. 242ff. On the Roman 
Catholic side cf. Pesch, Einfuihrung, pp. 190ff. 

380. Ebeling, Lutherstudien, II, 425ff., particularly stresses this fact, and among 
others cf. Althaus, Theology of Luther, pp. 242ff. 

381. This suspicion obviously underlies the anathema that Trent pronounced on 
the doctrine of imputation (can. 11 on the doctrine of justification, DS, 1561) and its 
rejection of “by faith alone” (can. 9, DS, 1559), while the condemnation of Luther’s thesis 
that Christ’s own righteousness is that of believers (can. 10, DS, 1560) shows no under- 
standing of Luther’s concept of the ecstatic structure of faith as an act that transcends 
believers themselves and anchors their identity in the object of their trust. On this point 
see K. Lehmann and W. Pannenberg, eds., Lehrverurteilungen — kirchentrennend? I (1986), 
53-55, esp. on can. 9, also 56-59 on faith, and cf, too, the discussion of can. 9-11 in O. Pesch, 
“Die Canones des Trienter Rechtfertigungsdekretes: Wen trafen sie? Wen treffen sie heute?” 
in Lehrverurteilungen ..., U, ed. K. Lehmann (1989), 255ff,, esp. 257, n. 32. The view 
expressed by the Gottingen faculty (cf. D. Lange, ed., Uberholte Verurteilungen? Die Gegen- 
siitze in der Lehre von Rechtfertigung, Abendmahl und Amt zwischen dem Konzil von Trient 
und der Reformation — damals und heute {1991], pp. 14-55, 56-58, 69), rightly relates these 
canons to Reformation theses but does not take into account the different ways in which 
the contending parties understood the formulations and concepts that were then in dispute. 

382. F. Diekamp, Katholische Dogmatik nach den Grundsdtzen des heiligen Thomas, 
Il, 6th ed. (1930), 507; also M. Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik, III/2 and 3, 4th ed. (1951), 
94; also the instructive discussion by A. Hasler, Luther in der katholischen Dogmatik: Dar- 
stellung seiner Rechtfertigungslehre in den katholischen Dogmatikbiichern (1968). 
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seems at a first glance to fit Melanchthon rather than Luther. For Luther’s basing 
of justification on faith fellowship with Christ no longer played any part in 
Melanchthon. He thought of justification, at least in its first step, simply as 
forensic. Yet in the young Melanchthon God’s verdict on us is not just external 
inasmuch as it relates to an attitude on our part, namely, that of faith. Thus in 
the article on justification in the Augsburg Confession we read that we are justified 
by faith for Christ’s sake383 and in such a way that God imputes faith in Christ’s 
redeeming act, the content of the gospel, to us for righteousness.>84 Justification 
is here a judicial act of God that is grounded in the merit of Christ, i.e., his 
sacrificial death for us. It is propter Christum. For Christ’s sake God reckons to us 
for righteousness the faith that lays hold of the merit of Christ as a promise for 
us.285 For Melanchthon, then, the forensic act of declaring believers righteous 
was in this way closely linked to our actually becoming righteous. The word 
“justify” contains both aspects and it is used in this twofold sense in scripture.386 
Melanchthon did relate the effect to forgiveness of sins rather than to the ensuing 
renewal and sanctification.387 Nevertheless, the thesis that justification also con- 
tains a making righteous shows that the purely forensic interpretation of the act 
of justification, if understood as the basis of our righteousness before God, goes 
hand in hand with supplementation by ideas of a real renewal, for otherwise the 
divine verdict on us would remain external. Luther’s description of justification 
as an expression of fellowship in faith with Christ is not affected, however, by that 
kind of objection because in the act of faith we are wholly in Christ and are thus 
renewed in ourselves, Luther’s statements do raise the question how the two 
aspects, our being extra nos in Christ and our being in ourselves, are to be 
understood as related aspects of one and the same person. We shall have to return 
to this difficult question later. 


383. CA 4: “Item docent, quod homines . . . gratis iustificentur propter Christum 
per fidem, cum credunt se in gratiam recipi et peccata remitti propter Christum” (Schaff, 
Creeds, HI, 10; BSLK, 56). 

384. End of CA 4: “Hance fidem imputat Deus pro iustitia coram ipso.” 

385. Cf. also the Apology on art. 4: “propter Christum propitiatorem iusti re- 
putemur, cum credibus nobis Deum propter Christum placatum esse” (230; cf. 86, 89, 214, 
221, 307-8, 362, also 252). 

386. Cf. Apol. 4.72; BSLK, 174, 37-40. This passage has given rise to misunder- 
standing because literally making righteous underlies declaring righteous: “Et quia iustif- 
icari significat ex iniustis iustos effici seu regenerari, significat et iustos pronuntiari seu 
reputari”; cf. n. 3 in BSLK, 174, also 158, n. 2 for bibliography; now also V. Pfniir, Einig 
in der Rechtfertigungslehre? Die Rechtfertigungslehre der Confessio Augustana (1530) und 
die Stellungnahme der katholischen Kontroverstheologie zwischen 1530 und 1535 (1970), pp. 
178ff. 

387. Apol. 4.77-78 (BSLK, 175, 33ff.). 4.114 is plain: “prius hac fide iusti reputamur 
propter Christum, quam diligimus ac legem facimus, etsi necessario sequitur dilectio” 
(BSLK, 183, 42-45). 
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The Council of Trent set in antithesis to the Reformation a de- 
scription of justification as the process of our inner changing by grace.>88 
Its description begins with the presuppositions of this process and then 
leads by various preparatory steps and a consideration of the operative 
factors (DS, 1520-28) to the infusion of the justifying grace of caritas, 
which according to Rom. 5:5 is poured by the Holy Spirit into the hearts 
of the justified (DS, 1530). In this way, with forgiveness of sins, we also 
receive faith, love, and hope through Jesus Christ, into whom we are 
incorporated.389 

The difference between this Tridentine account of the event of 
justification and Reformation statements is profound. Whereas in the 
latter justification has its setting in the relation of faith to the promise of 
the gospel, for the council the reception in faith of the church’s teaching 
is only preparation for the reception of justification by sacramental grace. 
Yet we should not overlook the fact that for Trent, as for Luther (and 
Calvin),3 the incorporation of believers into Christ is decisive for their 
justification. A modern view takes it that this common feature largely 
relativizes the earlier antitheses as simply different interpretations of the 


388. For a survey of recent literature on Trent and justification cf. Pesch in Lehr- 
verurteilungen . . . II, 243-82, esp. 245-46 (n. 2). On the Roman Catholic side cf. esp. the 
basic historical account by H. Jedin, Geschichte des Konzils von Trient, II (1957); then the 
interpretations of H. Kiing, Justification (New York, 1964); and O. H. Pesch in Pesch and 
Peters, Einfiihrung, pp. 169-209. On the Protestant side a basic work, notwithstanding 
criticism by W. A. Oberman, is H. Riickert’s Die Rechtfertigungslehre auf dem Tridentinischen 
Konzil (1925); and see also Riickert’s reply to the criticism in ZTK 66 (1971) 162-94. See, 
too, P. Brunner, “Die Rechtfertigungslehre des Konzils von Trient,” in Pro Ecclesia: Gesam- 
melte Aufsdtze zur dogmatischen Theologie, II (1966), 141-69; W. Joest, “Die tridentinische 
Rechtfertigungslehre,” KuD 9 (1963) 41-69. 

389. DS, 1530: “Unde in ipsa iustificatione cum remissione peccatorum haec omnia 
simul infusa accipit homo per Iesum Christum, cui inseretur: fidem, spem et caritatem.” 
As the next section (1531) goes on to say, the faith which comes before baptism by means 
of the church’s message (1526) is perfected only by reception of the grace of baptism (with 
hope and love) in such a way as to make possible full union with Christ. This is the positive 
content of the negative formulation of the decree: “Nam fides, nisi ad eam spes accedat et 
caritas, neque unit perfecte cum Christo, neque corporis eius vivum membrum efficit” 
(1531). 

390. For Calvin, too, incorporation into Christ by faith was decisive for justification 
(Inst. 3.14.6: “inserimur in illius communionem’; CR, 30, 568, 19; also 3.11.10; CR, 30, 
540-41), despite his polemic against Osiander, in whose thesis of an essential union of 
believers with Christ’s deity he missed any consideration of the Spirit as the medium of 
union with Christ (3.11.5; CR, 30, 536, 18-21). Cf. W. Kolfhaus, Christusgemeinschaft bei 
Johannes Calvin (1539), pp. 36ff., 54ff, esp. 57ff. Kolfhaus still thought he had to defend 
Calvin against the charge of not having given a purely forensic interpretation of justification. 
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one event to which many mutual misunderstandings and misjudgments 
were linked.39! Such a view does not rule out the discovery of many defects 
in the council’s account of justification. But it does rule out any idea that 
the Reformation account, or one or other of its various presentations, is 
definitive or a priori beyond criticism.39* The Reformation doctrines of 
justification, not just Melanchthon’s understanding in terms of declaring 
righteous, nor the imputation theory of the Formula of Concord, but also 
Luther’s statements, all have their inner defects and difficulties that call 
for criticism in the light of the biblical testimonies. 

If in spite of more ambiguous formulations (DS, 1554 and 1557) 
we take the council’s anti-Pelagian statements about the inability of sin- 
ners to restore fellowship with God as an expression of the council’s 
intention; second, if we also read what they say about the various forms 
of grace in the process of preparation for justification, and in justification 
itself, from the standpoint of our incorporation into the righteousness of 
God that is revealed in Jesus Christ and mediated by his Spirit and not as 
statements about a creaturely reality of grace distinct from Jesus Christ 
and the work of the Spirit; and third, if we view the freedom of the will, 
cooperating in this process, as itself determined by grace and not as an 
independent and supplementary factor,33 then the central difference that 


391. This view of the matter governs the account of the controversy in the American 
volume Justification by Faith, Lutherans and Catholics in Dialogue, VII, ed. G. Anderson 
(1985); also Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 35-75; cf. also my “Die Rechtfertigungslehre im dku- 
menischen Gesprach,” ZTK 88 (1991) 232-46. 

392. J. Baur, Einig in Sachen Rechtfertigung? (1989), makes this claim for Luther’s 
doctrine of justification extra nos in Christo that we grasp in faith. Cf. the criticism by 
U. Ktihn and O. H. Pesch, Rechtfertigung im Disput: Eine freundliche Antwort an Jorg Baur 
(1991), pp. 101-2, 106ff. One might view Luther’s theology of faith as a better approach, as 
I myself do in the present work, yet see a need to criticize the way Baur develops it in the 
light of the witness of scripture. 

393. So the careful presentation of P. Brunner in Pro Ecclesia, I, 141-69, which 
differs from other Protestant interpretations by setting the detailed statements of the decree 
in the context of the council records; cf. esp. pp. 147ff. (can. 7 of the decree), 150ff. (the 
council’s understanding of grace), and 159ff. (the function of the freedom of the will). Joest, 
however, finds the true controversial problem in the fact that the council views the righ- 
teousness that is conferred on us as our own righteousness that is inherent in us as those 
who bear it, in express distinction from the righteousness of Christ (KuD 9 [1963] 50; cf. 
esp. DS, 1560). If we read the council’s formulations as a definitive account of the matter, 
then we have to agree with Joest. But if we view them as an expression of the intention not 
to let the grace of Christ be thought of as remaining outside us (DS, 1529), then some of 
the formulations apart from those quoted by Brunner (pp. 150-51) are admittedly theo- 
logically inadequate even though understandable in terms of the traditional language of the 
Scholastic doctrine of grace and its limitations. Cf. my essay in ZTK 88 (1991) 242-43. 
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remains between the council’s teaching and the various forms of the 
Reformation doctrine is the different evaluation of the significance of faith 
on the one side, and the sacramental mediation of incorporation into 
Christ on the other, as these affect the understanding of justification. 


The sayings of Trent about our sharing in preparation for, and reception of, 
justifying grace by freedom of the will do not have to indicate the idea of an 
independent subject furnished with new qualities.3% Instead, our freedom may 
be regarded as determined and moved by grace in this process,>9> so that as 
subjects in the process we do not remain what we were. The council confuses 
rather than clarifies the matter by its failure to make a nuanced use of the phrase 
liberum arbitrium3% 


We first have to discuss the question of the righteousness of faith. 
Then in the context of our conclusions we shall naturally have to look at 
the relation between faith and baptism. 

In the light of the biblical sayings about the theme, and especially 
the statements in Paul, restriction of the role of faith in justification to its 
commencement?” is what we must call the most severe defect of the 
Tridentine decree. For Paul states expressly and without limitation that 
we attain to the righteousness of God by faith in Jesus Christ (Rom. 3:22) 
and that God in his righteousness declares those righteous who are so by 
faith in Jesus (v. 26). There is no exegetical support for the view of faith 
in what the council says about the righteousness of faith and the justifi- 
cation of believers when it links faith only to the beginning of justification 
and then ascribes its completion to the infusing of love into the hearts of 


394. Baur, Einig, p. 60; cf. 53 and 56. 

395. This is how Brunner (in Pro Ecclesia, U1, 159ff.) construes the council’s sayings 
about our participation in freedom. Basic here is the inability of the free will of itself to 
escape from the prison of sin (pp. 143, 159-60). Cf. also Kiing, Justification, on the council’s 
concept of freedom. 

396. Hence M. Chemnitz could already misunderstand what the council said about 
the cooperation of the will with grace in preparation for justification, taking it to mean that 
the will here acts by its own natural powers: “Fingunt gratiam divinam tantum movere et 
excitare liberum arbitrium, quod deinde ex naturalibus suis viribus possit illa praeparatoria 
inchoare et praestare” (Examen Concilii Tridentini [1565, 1578], ed. E. Preuss [1861-62], 
part 1, loc. IX, § 1.15). This was certainly not the council’s own view, but it shows what 
misunderstandings can arise unless we make nuanced use of the phrase liberum arbitrium. 

397. DS, 1532, expounds Paul’s statements about our justification by faith (Rom. 
3:22) as though he were saying that faith is “humanae salutis initium,” namely, “fundamen- 
tum et radix omnis iustificationis.” 
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believers by the Holy Spirit, which Paul mentions in another context (5:5), 
not in relation to justification.>98 For Paul faith is itself the righteousness 
that counts before God because by faith in Jesus Christ we correspond to 
the covenant righteousness of God set forth in him by accepting the 
atonement therein made for our sins (3:24-25) and by thus allowing that 
God is just in his acts. Today Roman Catholic theologians, too, are in- 
creasingly conceding that at this point the council does not do justice, or 
full justice, to what Paul says about the righteousness of faith.399 The 
council’s defective exegetical judgment may well be understandable be- 
cause it was seeing Paul’s statements through the spectacles of the Scholas- 
tic doctrine of grace, but its judgment was defective nonetheless. 

In what sense did Paul use the term “to justify” relative to faith? 
At this point, too, Reformation exegesis was in the right in contrast to the 
council. The word Paul uses, dikaioun, means “to declare righteous,’40° 
not “to make righteous” in the sense of our ethical or physical transfor- 
mation, At issue in this declaring of believers righteous is God’s verdict 
at the last judgment, which in virtue of their relationship with Jesus Christ 
has been passed already for believers, although for Paul the resultant 
waiting for eschatological salvation will end only at Christ’s return. 

From this use of “to justify” for a verdict, it follows that justification 
in the sense of biblical usage cannot be depicted as a process of changing 
us from sinners into righteous persons. This does not mean that there is 
no process of transforming sinners with a view to participation in the 
salvation of God. But the presentation of such a process as Trent sought 
to depict it must be devoted to the changing of sinners into believers, since 
for Paul it is faith that makes righteous before God. Furthermore, this 
process of change should not be called “justification,” at any rate in the 
Pauline sense, for this word denotes declaring righteous. 

Another consequence that we do not find even in Reformation 
theology, though there are occasional hints of it in Luther,40! is that if we 
follow Paul the declaring righteous cannot be regarded as the basis of the 


398. Chemnitz, Examen, loc. VIII, s. 3, n. 2f (pp. 164ff.). Later Lutherans were also 
aware of this, e.g. J. A. Quenstedt, Theologia didactico-polemica sive Systema Theologicum, 
HI (1715), c. 8, q. 1 (p. 760). 

399, Cf. Pesch in his joint work with Peters, Einfithrung, pp. 151-95; also J. Triitsch 
and J. Pfammatter, Mysterium Salutis, 1 (1965), 822. 

400. Cf. G. Schrenk, TDNT, II, 215-16. 

401. WA, 40/1, 233-34, 364ff.; also 229, 22-32; cf. Mannermaa, Der im Glauben, 
p. 63. 
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righteousness of believers but already presupposes this. In Rom. 3:26 God 
declares righteous those who are so on the basis of faith.4°2 This does not 
alter the fact that God declares righteous those who are ungodly in the 
sense of the Jewish law, i.e., who do not belong to the ancient covenant 
people and are not righteous before God by works of the law (Rom. 4:5), 
for God declares the ungodly righteous on the basis of faith. By faith those 
who are ungodly in terms of the law are righteous before God. As has 
been stated, then, the divine verdict that declares them righteous is not a 
“synthetic” judgment that links the predicate of righteousness to a subject 
that has no righteousness.4 Instead, believers are righteous before God 
in virtue of their faith and for this reason they are declared righteous. This 
verdict is wholly analytical. It corresponds to the fact to which it refers, 
not in the sense of anticipating an initiated making righteous of sinners 
in themselves as their moral renewal,4°4 but as a verdict on them as 


402. As Wilckens says in Rémer, I, 198, it is only the one who is righteous by faith 
in Jesus Christ whom God recognizes to be righteous in keeping with his own righteousness. 

403. Cf. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, I, 79-80. The predicate of righ- 
teousness is certainly not included in the concept of the sinner, as Ritschl rightly says (p. 80), 
but in that of the believer who receives the promise of God in Jesus Christ. Ritschl much too 
quickly passes over the exegetically most natural exposition of Rom. 3:22-25, namely, that in 
3:26 Paul thought of the faith of 3:22 as the object of God’s declaring righteous. His rather 
labored discussion of 4:9 and 4:5 offers no cogent argument against this. The thesis that the 
justification of the sinner is a “synthetic” judgment has been much favored, for it seems to 
express the freedom of Gad’s grace and the creative character of the event of justification (cf. 
the full discussion in Pohimann, Rechtfertigung, pp. 352-58). Pohimann himself championed 
a “synthetic” interpretation of justification both in the Lutheran confessional statements and 
even in the decree of Trent. We do have to uphold the freedom of the divine mercy, but we 
see it already in the active revelation of God’s righteousness in the atoning death of Jesus 
Christ (Wilckens, Rémer, I, 188, on 3:21ff.) and also in the work of the Spirit in generating 
faith, not in a verdict considered in isolation. The active revelation of God’s righteousness 
truly changes the sinner’s situation. The verdict of declaring righteous concerns only the 
result or its acceptance in faith. Rom. 3:26 in conjunction with 3:22 does not confirm the fact 
that the verdict, taken alone, is a creative verdict, as Péhlmann suggests (pp. 359ff.). 

404. Socinians and Arminians had already developed this view (Ritschl, Justification 
and Reconciliation, I, 81ff.), and we also find it in Kant’s Religion Within the Limits of Reason 
Alone, pp. 63ff. Rightly, Ritschl judged it to be incompatible with Protestantism’s forensic 
doctrine of justification. The greater the uproar, then, when K. Holl advanced the thesis 
that Luther himself thought of justification in terms of an analytical judgment (Die Recht- 
fertigungslehre im Licht der Geschichte des Protestantismus [1906}, p. 9; also “Die Rechtfer- 
tigungslehre in Luthers Vorlesung tiber den Rémerbrief mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Frage der Heilsgewissheit,” in Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte, I, Luther (1921), 
pp. 91-130, esp. 103 with n. 2. Holl could appeal to plain statements by Luther but failed 
to note that in fact the issue was only the application of participation in Christ’s righteous- 
ness, on the basis of the ecstatic union of faith with Christ, to the Christian walk with Christ 
in time. Yet here at least the problem mentioned above, that of Luther’s view relative to the 
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believers. From the time of Jesus Christ, and even before, as the example 
of Abraham shows (Rom. 4), no other righteousness avails before God 
than that of faith. This does not mean that faith as a human act is in itself 
a worthy work in God’s eyes.4°5 Faith makes us righteous before God only 
because, as faith in Christ, it appropriates God’s saving work in Christ, 
and especially the forgiveness of sins on the basis of his atoning death, 
just as once Abraham accepted in faith the promise that God had given 
him (4:1-22). This is the righteousness of faith that forms the object of 
God’s declaring believers righteous, of their “justification.” 


It was a constant burden for the development of the doctrine of justification in 
Reformation theology that Melanchthon increasingly came to regard the declaring 
righteous, the “forensic” act of justification, as the starting point of the righteousness 
of faith instead of seeing in the latter its presupposition. Thus the 1535 Loci relate 
the forensic significance of the act of justification to the forgiveness of sins as well as 
to the declaring righteous. Related to this at the same time (simul) is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit for our renewal.46 Deriving the righteousness of faith from the forensic 
act of the divine verdict propter Christum necessarily involves the question how this 
righteousness relates to our own reality. In reply Melanchthon adduced what John 
3:5, 1 Pet. 3, and so on say about regeneration. The Apology already equated this 
with justification.40” An emotional element was thus introduced over and above the 
precise Pauline thought of pronouncing righteous. But in the Apology the pro- 
nouncing still consisted of forgiveness itself as distinct from our additional renewing 
(renovatio) by the Holy Spirit. In the Loci of 1535 and later, however, with their 
construing of justification purely forensically, the term “regeneration,” on the basis 
of John 3:5, denotes conversion by the work of the Holy Spirit and the resultant new 
motivations (novos motus) that the new obedience has now, as before, to follow.408 


question of the unity of the ego of believers that is reconstituted outside the self in faith 
with the empirical ego, is plain to see. 

405. Melanchthon opposed this view already in Apol. 4. Faith is our righteousness 
before God, “videlicet non, quia sit opus per sese dignum, sed quia accipit promissionem” 
(Apol. 4.86; BSLK, 178, 38-39). Our righteousness has its basis in Jesus Christ’s atoning death 
(Rom, 3:24-25), which is the ground of the promise of forgiveness of sins to which Melanch- 
thon refers. Faith grasps this, and only as it does so is it our righteousness before God. 

406. CR, 21, 421-22. The 1559 version (p. 742) is almost word for word the same. 

407. Apol. 4.117; BSLK, 184, 9-11: “sola fide iustificemur, hoc est, ex iniustis iusti 
efficiamur seu regeneremur.” Here regeneration itself consists of forgiveness of sins (72; 
BSLK, 174, 42-43), and as the regenerate, believers receive the Holy Spirit for renewal of 
life (126; BSLK, 185, 43-44). 

408. CR, 21, 760, 26-29: “Cum autem Spiritus sanctus in illa consolatione novos 
motus et novam vitam afferat, dicitur haec conversio regeneratio, Ioan. 3, et sequi novam 
obedientiam necesse est.” 
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Thus regeneration no longer precedes the gift of the Holy Spirit to believers as in 
Apol. 4. John 3:5 is in fact against this. If, however, we recall Apol. 4.72, etc., the 
beginning of our renewal now seems to be taken up into the concept of justification, 
so that it is now the emotional aspect of this event. The resultant imprecision caused 
the Formula of Concord to distinguish regeneration from renewal as its con- 
sequence, so that only the former is part of justification.4°9 Since the Formula 
describes justification as the divine verdict that imputes Christ’s righteousness to 
believers,4!© regeneration also seems to be something that does not (or not yet) take 
place in us but in the divine verdict, though it is received, of course, in faith.41! For 
this self-contained view the thought of the imputation of Christ’s merits is decisive 
and that of the imputation of faith for righteousness is secondary and thus does not 
even receive mention in SD 3.25. Although this account of the elements in the 
concept of justification omits the work of the Holy Spirit as well, it does say of 
conversion that in it justifying faith is first kindled by the Holy Spirit and the renewal 
and sanctification of the person by the Holy Spirit follow.*!2 On this view faith seems 
to be acceptance of the divine verdict of justification, whereas for Paul the divine 
verdict has faith as its object. 

The self-evident way in which the Formula views a forensic declaration 
of righteousness as the basis of justification by faith is connected with the pre- 
ceding controversies about the teaching of Osiander.4!3 Osiander did not under- 
stand Luther’s concept of faith fellowship with Christ as the basis of the righ- 
teousness of faith in terms of a participation in the righteousness of Christ outside 
us that thus needs to be supplemented by imputation to the empirical reality of 
believers. He saw in it an indwelling in us of God’s essential righteousness by his 
Word, this being recognized by God as righteousness by the inputing of faith.4!4 


409. SD 3.18-19; BSLK, 920. 

410. SD 3.25; BSLK, 922, 33-36. The idea of the imputing of Christ’s merits to 
sinners goes back to Luther, e.g., in the preface to the large Galatians commentary (WA, 
40, 1, 40ff.), and materially to the 1515/16 Romans (WA, 56, 276, 21; LW, 25, 263: “iustitia 
Dei imputetur credentibus”; cf. 284, 20ff.; LW, 25, 272). Unlike the idea of the imputing of 
faith for righteousness, this thought does not come from Paul. Melanchthon, who seldom 
made use of it, tried rather painfully to deduce an “imputatio iustitiae gratuita” from Rom. 
4:4 (CR, 21, 752, 38-39). 

411. SD 2.19-20; BSLK, 920-21. 

412. SD 3.41; BSLK, 927-28. 

413. See M. Stupperich, Osiander in Preussen 1549-1552 (1973), pp. 110-362; also 
“Zur Vorgeschichte des Rechtfertigungsartikels in der Konkordienformel,” Bekenntnis und 
Einheit der Kirche (1980), pp. 175-94. 

414, The interpretation of Luther’s 1535 Galatians by Mannermaa is calculated to 
recall the way in which E. Hirsch in Die Theologie des Andreas Osiander und ihre 
geschichtliche Voraussetzungen (1919) earlier argued for the closeness of Osiander to Luther. 
Already in Luther we do at times find the thought that with the dwelling of Christ in them 
believers do gain a share in the divine essence and righteousness (WA, 40/1, 441; cf. 
Mannermaa, Der im Glauben, pp. 29-30, 31-32). Also for Osiander’s thesis that the righ- 
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In response Melanchthon already had not adopted Luther’s view of the ecstatic 
structure of faith and faith fellowship with Christ extra nos as the basis of the 
imputing of faith for righteousness, but instead understood the righteousness of 
faith as a “forensic” verdict of justification. In him, then, the indwelling of Christ 
in believers is a consequence of justification linked to the gift of the Holy Spirit.41> 
Along the same lines is the decision taken in the Formula of Concord that the 
indwelling of Christ, and with him the whole Trinity, in believers is a consequence 
of the righteousness of faith, which consists of the forgiveness of sins.4!6 

The difference between Osiander and his opponents was not, as he 
thought, that they totally rejected the doctrine of Christ’s indwelling in believers 
but that they reversed the sequence of Christ’s indwelling and the imputing of 
faith for righteousness, viewing the indwelling of Christ (and the trinitarian 
God) in believers as a result and not, like Osiander, as the basis, of pronouncing 
righteous. In this matter Osiander had on his side not only Luther but the 
priority Paul gave to the righteousness of faith over the pronouncing of believers 
as righteous (Rom. 3:22-26). In the dispute this point was lost in resistance 
against Osiander’s thesis that the righteousness of faith is identical with the 
essential righteousness of God.*!7 In this regard criticism of Osiander was right, 
for Paul thought of the righteousness of faith as corresponding to God’s righ- 
teousness, and participation in Christ must thus be viewed primarily as fellow- 
ship with the relation of the man Jesus (and therein the eternal Son) to the 
Father. In this way we preserve the element of self-distinction, as from the 
Father, so also from Jesus Christ, in whom the Father has revealed his covenant 
righteousness. 418 

Unavoidably, however, deriving the righteousness of faith from the foren- 


teousness of faith already underlies the imputing of faith as righteousness (Stupperich, 
Osiander, pp. 112-13; cf. 198-99, 200-201) there is support in Luther (see n. 401 above), for 
whom faith fellowship with Christ is the basis of reckoning faith for righteousness. 

415. CR, 7, 894; cf. 780, etc.; and Stupperich, Osiander, p. 246, also p. 261, on 
Melanchthon’s express placing of forgiveness of sins before Christ’s indwelling in believers 
(CR, 7, 783-84). For this Melanchthon attempted the trinitarian argument that the filioque 
gives precedence to the Word over the Spirit (Stupperich, Osiander, p. 260). 

416. SD 3.54 (933, 12-13): “Sed inhabitatio Dei sequitur antecedentem fidei 
iustitiam, quae nihil aliud est, quam remissio peccatorum.” 

417. In opposition the Formula of Concord advanced the thesis that Christ is our 
righteousness in the unity of his person, hence according to both natures and in fulfillment 
of his perfect obedience to the Father (SD 3.56, BSLK, 933-34; cf. n. 63; BSLK, 135, 30ff.). 

418. Fellowship with Jesus Christ and the self-distinction of believers from the 
Father and also from the Son who is revealed in the history of Jesus are not mutually 
exclusive; but precisely in the self-distinction from the Son, by the glorification of the Son 
and his fellowship with the Father in the power of the Spirit, there is expressed the union 
of believers with the Son as the generative principle of the distinction (and hence also the 
autonomy) of creatures from God and from one another (cf. my Systematic Theology, Il, 
27ff., 32). 
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sic act of declaring righteous raised the question how the righteousness that is 
based on God’s verdict actually comes to us so that we really share in it. Precisely 
if the divine verdict is not to be valid only externally for us but is to be understood 
as a creative verdict on us, this question is one that we cannot evade. For 
Reformation discussion of justification with its orientation to penitence it was 
natural that an answer should be sought by referring to the preaching of the 
gospel, which in relation to the demands of the law proclaims the divine sentence 
of justification for Christ’s sake as the forgiveness of sins, and which in this way 
awakens faith. The goal of appropriation to Christ’s atoning work is not just faith 
in the promise of forgiveness by way of the work of the Spirit in the proclamation 
of the Word. In this way there also begins our own appropriation of the promised 
righteousness as believers. The way from the extra nos of the divine sentence (as 
distinct from Luther’s extra nos of faith into which our subjectivity is always 
integrated) has to be that of an added subjective laying hold of its content.4!9 In 
the shadow of the Formula of Concord orthodox Lutheran dogmatics skipped 
over this problem rather than solving it, as Quenstedt’s correct outworking of 
the thought of imputation shows clearly. We read indeed that Christ is our 
effective righteousness because he justifies us. But how? The formal righteousness 
of believers is by way of the imputing of Christ’s righteousness.4?° It is thus an 
open question how the content of this divine verdict becomes a reality for 
believers themselves.42! 

Later 17th-century orthodox Lutheran dogmatics tried to answer this 
question by reflecting on the order of the appropriating of salvation to and by 


419. Baur, Salus, I, 70-71, treats this problem too lightly, so that his account does 
not do justice to the reasons for the later turning of Lutheran theology to the demand of 
Pietism that the experience of redemption should be included in the appropriation of 
salvation. 

420. Quenstedt, Theologia, IH, ch. 8, § 2 q. 4 obi dial. 19: “Christus est nostra 
iustitia effectiva, quia nos iustificat; Est nostra iustitia obiective, quia fides nostra in ipsum 
fertur; Est nostra iustitia formaliter, quatenus eius iustitia nobis imputatur” (p. 747). I 
cannot see how an isolated objectivity as well as an isolated defining of the subject in 
justification can be avoided here, as Baur supposes (Salus, p. 79). Against him is Quenstedt’s 
acceptance of faith only as an instrument of justification, not its object. If Quenstedt finds 
an admirabile commercium between Christ and the sinner (Baur, Salus, p. 80), it is not at 
all in the sense of Luther but (in a quotation from J. Hiilsemann) “coniungens obiectum 
imputationis, et conditionem organi illud apprehendentis” (Quenstedt, Examen, ch. 8, § 1, 
th. 18 nota 754; cf. Baur, Salus, p. 80, n. 89). 

421. H. E. Weber finely stated the problem inherent in this view: “Primarily righ- 
teous only in imputation. Hence real righteousness has to be added” (Reformation, Or- 
thodoxie und Rationalismus, TI [1951], 70). Weber rightly referred to a disjunction of the 
objective sequence of God’s acts and the subjective phases of the life of faith (p. 65), and 
even of “dualism” and “rivalry” (p. 70). Since the problem arose in all its sharpness only in 
the Lutheran type of older Protestant dogmatics, we deal only with these in the discussion 
that follows. On the teaching of Reformed orthodoxy with its distinction between active 
and passive justification cf. Weber, pp. 94-98. 
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us (the ordo salutis).422 Hollaz is guided here wholly by focus on the divine action. 
Converting grace follows the grace of calling, but he views conversion only 
“transitively” in the sense of the divine act of converting.423 Then comes re- 
generation, which is an act of the Holy Spirit that follows conversion and which 
aims at justification and adoption by the imparting of faith.424 Both regeneration 
and justification are acts of God alone, only renewal being something in which 
we have an active part.425 J. W. Baier, however, sees regeneration but not con- 
version as an act performed. by God alone. For scripture testifies that conversion 
is also “intransitively” self-conversion.426 God does indeed justify the ungodly, 
he says, yet not the ungodly as such (quatenus impius est et manet) but rather 
the ungodly who converts and is born again.42” Buddeus adopted this Jena view 
and deepened it.428 

Here, then, the faith of the regenerate counts as an object and not merely 
the result of the divine sentence of justification. We do not have in this regard a 
weakening of the doctrine of justification#2? but a renewed approximation to the 
Pauline sequence in Rom. 3:21-26, where the fact of the righteousness of faith 
precedes the declaration of righteousness. That “justification” has the forensic 
sense of pronouncing righteous is a lasting Reformation insight. But from the 
days of Melanchthon it had not been defined as in Paul, the origin of the 
righteousness of faith being found in the declaration with the help of the non- 
Pauline concept of an imputing of Christ’s merits.490 The result was a false 


422. R. Seeberg, “Heilsordnung,” RE, VII, 3rd ed. (1899), 594, says that this idea 
comes from J. F. Buddeus; cf. Compendium Institutionum theologiae dogmaticae (1724), IV, 
5, 622 (cf. 3, 619). 

423. Hollaz, Examen, Il, W1, § 1, ch. 6, q. 1 (p. 371); cf. Quenstedt, Theologia, ch. 7, 
§ 1, th. 5 (pp. 700-701). 

424, Hollaz, Examen, p. 410 (ch. 7, q. 1); cf. p. 440 (ch. 7, q. 23). Quenstedt 
reverses the order: first regeneration, then conversion. 

425. Hollaz, Examen, p. 441 (Prob. e). 

426. Baier, Compendium . . . (1694), ed. E. Preuss (1864), p. 410 (III, chs. 4-16); 
cf. chs. 4-28 (pp. 424-25) and 35 (p. 433). 

427. Tbid., Ill, ch. 5, 1ff. (pp. 445ff.); cf. esp. 12 (pp. 458-59). Baier adds: “Alias 
enim Deus ‘odit operantes iniquitatem, ” Ps. V, 5 (p. 459). 

428, Buddeus, Compendium, pp. 685-86 (IV, 4, 2): “Cum autem vox iustificare .. . 
non aliter, quod in forensi significatione adhibetur, atque eiusmodi actum denotat, quo 
Deus hominem peccatorem, sed regenitum, adeoque vera fide meritum Christi adprehen- 
dentem, innocentem et ab omni reatu peccatorum liberum . . . pronuntiat.” Cf. 9 (pp. 
694-95), where we read that we are to regard faith as a causa impulsiva and not just an 
instrument of justification. 

429. Cf. Baur, in his otherwise instructive account of the view of Buddeus, Salus, 
pp. 111-16. 

430. C. M. Pfaff, Institutiones Theologiae dogmaticae et moralis (1720), p. 496, 
rightly argued already that the thought of an imputation of Christ’s merits is not biblical. 
Baur (Salus, p. 120) notes this but without assessing its wider significance. It was stressed, 
however, by J. Semler, Versuch einer freiern theologischen Lehrart (1777), p. 563. 
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“objectifying,” false because of the referring of the extra nos of the righteousness 
of faith to the divine verdict. The doctrine of the mystical union of believers with 
Christ could not make good the defect#3! because it was now viewed as a con- 
sequence of the divine verdict and its effects on us, not, as in Luther, as the basis 
of the verdict. 

The result of the insight into the forensic meaning of justification had to 
be the distinguishing of the righteousness of faith from the forensic verdict and 
the subordination of the one to the other. This did not have to lead to a subjectivist 
theology of experience so long as conversion and faith came through the word of 
the message about Christ432 and through baptism, and the corresponding extra 
nos of Christ’s salvation in the act of faith was taken into account. Buddeus still 
did this, as we see from his adoption of the Lutheran simul iustus et peccator as 
an anchoring of faith righteousness in Christ, on whom faith depends.433 The 
mistaken focusing of the extra nos on the divine verdict, especially with the 
thought of the imputing of Christ’s merits, which is closer to Anselm’s teaching 
on the atonement than to scripture, ran into the danger, however, that under 
pressure from Socinian and Arminian criticism of this complex of ideas,434 and 
as a result of the link between justification and ethical renewal, which had never 
been totally severed, the accent shifted totally to our religious and ethical subjec- 


431. Weber, Reformation, pp. 40ff. Weber (p. 41) rightly recalls that as distinct from 
orthodox teaching about the mystical union the older Lutheran view saw justification 
grounded and included in the union with Christ. 

432. Ibid., p. 67. 

433. Buddeus, Compendium, IV, 4, 3: Seen in themselves, all are sinners, even in 
the judgment of God. “At in sponsore Christo considerati, aliam merito sententiam exspec- 
tant” (p. 686). For: “In sponsore Christo non aliter homines considerari possunt, quam 
prout meritum eius vera fide adprehenderunt, eaque ratione iustitiam eius sibi facere 
propriam, quae adeo est iustitia fidei, seu, quam per fidem in Christum habemus, Phil. Ill, 
9 etc. dikaiosyné theou, iustitia Dei, hoc est, quae sola Deo placet, vocatur; Rom. III, 26.” If 
Baur had given due weight to these statements, he would have found it hard to conclude 
that in effect Buddeus is wholly oriented to the subject (Salus, p. 114). 

434, Socinian criticism of the idea of imputing alien achievements in connection 
with the moral life (G. Wenz, Geschichte der Verséhnungslehre in der evangelischen Theologie 
der Neuzeit, 1 [1984], 119ff.) was directed against the thought of a pronouncing righteous 
in virtue of the imputation of an alien righteousness. On this cf. Ritschl, Justification and 
Reconciliation, I, 81-82. Socinians and Arminians retained the idea of imputation but 
related it not to Christ’s merits but to our own imperfect righteousness. For Fausto Sozzini 
God in his mercy accepts the obedience of believers even though it is imperfect (ibid., n. 1). 
Enlightenment theology took up this thought from the time of J. G. Téllner’s work on 
Christ’s active obedience (1768) (Ritschl, I, 394-95). In 1777 J. F. Gruner in Institutiones 
theologicae dogmaticae wholly abandoned the idea of forensic justification (Ritschl, I, 415), 
and in the same year Semler basically, if more cautiously, spoke out along the same lines 
in his Versuch... , pp. 564ff., 567. More decidedly Kant in his Religion Within the Limits 
of Reason Alone (pp. 63ff.) adopted in his theological rationalism the Socinian argument 
and solution. 
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tivity. This shift took place in Schleiermacher,43> though with a distinction be- 
tween the religious and the ethical. Ritschl, while reviving the doctrine of God’s 
forensic judgment as the origin of the righteousness of faith, ironically strength- 
ened its tie to ethical subjectivity.426 Against this we have to cling to the basic 
Reformation insight that only faith fellowship with Jesus Christ,43” with no sec- 
ondary aims, is the object of the divine sentence of justification respecting believ- 
ers. The implications of faith for life are certainly included here, yet our righ- 
teousness before God does not consist primarily of these, but of faith. 


If justification as pronouncing righteous presupposes the righ- 
teousness of believers before God as it proclaims it, and if the basis lies 
in the link of faith to Jesus Christ, we have to ask further how precisely 
we are to understand faith’s participation in Jesus Christ. The point in 
Rom. 3:21-26 is participation by faith in the atoning efficacy of the death 
of Jesus (v. 25). We have to see this statement in connection with Pauline 
views of the reconciliation that is based on Christ’s atoning death and that 
the apostolic missionary message takes to the world as a “ministry of 
reconciliation” (esp. 2 Cor. 5:18-21).438 By accepting this message believ- 


435. Christian Faith, § 109. The thesis simply states that justification in relation to 
God has to do with those who already have true faith in the Redeemer, but the exposition 
in § 109.2 says that the new man no longer goes the way of sin but works against it as 
against something alien, and thereby (?) the sense of guilt is removed. 

436. Ritschl praised Melanchthon because in the Apology he understood justifi- 
cation as an empowerment to fulfill God’s commands. Later he and Lutheran theology 
in general lost sight of the link between faith and morality in the understanding of 
justification (Justification and Reconciliation, 1, 348; Il, 181-82) and justification ceased 
to be intelligible without this practical orientation to an end (II, 183). Ritsch] tried to 
reestablish the orientation by relating justification to the ethical goal of the kingdom of 
God. As he saw it, by the forgiveness of sins those who are estranged from God by a sense 
of guilt are empowered again for active cooperation in achieving the goal of the kingdom 
(p. 91), and this in fellowship with the community that Jesus founded for this purpose 
(pp. 138-39). 

437. Barth impressively revived this christological focus of the concept of justifi- 
cation by presenting Jesus Christ as the one who was judged in our place and raised again 
for the sake of our righteousness, the one in whom we have God’s pardon (CD, IV/1, § 61). 
No room remains here for an external imputation, since believers share in the pardon only 
in Christ (pp. 568ff.). At the same time there arises here, as in his concept of reconciliation 
(see my Systematic Theology, II, 414, 431ff.), the question whether he leaves any place at all 
for the particularity of others alongside the one Jesus Christ (CD, IV/1, 608ff.). In Paul faith 
is declared righteous, and this embraces not only the righteousness that accrues to Jesus 
himself before God but also the covenant righteousness of God in relation to us that is 
revealed in him. 

438, See my Systematic Theology, II, 418-19, esp. 426-27, 410ff. (also there on the 
relation of the ministry of reconciliation to God’s own reconciling act in the death of Christ). 
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ers become the “righteousness of God” (5:21). But how far does this 
include fellowship with Jesus himself? 

By a very early Christian tradition that goes back to Jesus himself, 
confession of Jesus establishes an unbreakable fellowship with him that 
will stand in the future judgment of the Son of Man (Luke 12:8) and help 
those who make it to participation in eschatological salvation (see above, 
pp. 110ff.). In keeping is the fact that the disciples are “with” Jesus in the 
sense of discipleship, sharing his way and his destiny.499 After Easter this 
being with Jesus also relates to the community extended by missionary 
activity. It is in this context that we have to understand, too, the function 
of faith in the act of God in Jesus Christ that the apostolic missionary 
message proclaimed. According to Paul confession of Jesus as Kyrios gives 
hope of deliverance in connection with belief in the apostolic proclama- 
tion “that” God has raised him from the dead, and by this faith we are 
“righteous” before God (Rom. 10:9-10; cf. 4:24). This implies on the one 
hand a wholly personal relation of individuals to Jesus Christ,44° and on 
the other membership in the church founded by the apostolic missionary 
proclamation and adherence to its common confession of the apostolic 
faith.44! We cannot separate these two things. Hence faith and baptism 
go closely together in what the apostle says about the fellowship of believ- 
ers with Jesus Christ. The apostle knows that by faith “in” Jesus Christ he 
is united with him for participation in his sufferings and hence also in 
hope of future participation in the life of his resurrection (Phil. 3:9-11). 
The same result is ascribed to baptism in Rom. 6:3ff.: Incorporation into 
fellowship with Christ in his destiny of death and resurrection. Especially 
Gal. 3:23ff., which tells us about the coming into salvation history of the 
faith that does away with the law, shows the connection between faith and 
baptism as regards this effect*42 by establishing and explaining fellowship 
with Christ as an effect of faith (v. 26) with a reference to baptism (v. 27). 

The close link between faith and baptism has also a connection to 
the justification of believers. For the forgiveness of sins as an effect of 


439. On this see Wilckens, Romer, II, 60ff. 

440. So Bultmann, TDNT, VI, 210ff. 

441. Thus far Ritschl was right to maintain that justification relates to the church 
(Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 121ff., 133ff.), though we should not say that this is the 
closest tie of the concept of reconciliation (p. 134). Justification certainly has its place in 
the plan of the divine action in salvation history (Rom. 8:30), but pronouncing righteous 
relates to individual believers and assures them of their right to future salvation. 

442. On this see Wilckens, Rémer, II, 52-54. 
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Christ’s atoning death, whose reception by believers is the basis of their 
righteousness before God (Rom. 3:25) that God confirms by declaring 
them righteous, was conferred on individuals by baptism according to a 
general early Christian conviction.443 Hence baptism has a place when we 
think about the basis of justification. 

The same applies to regeneration, which Reformation theology 
equated with justification (see above, n. 407). In John 3:5 and Titus 3:5 
regeneration is a work of the Holy Spirit in baptism, and 1 Pet. 1:3, too, 
seems to be alluding to baptism.4*4 Titus also links to baptism an express 
reference to the righteousness that is imparted to believers by the grace 
of God (3:7). 

In view of these findings it is astonishing to have to say that the 
link between baptism and justification has played hardly any role at all in 
the development of the doctrine of justification in Reformation churches. 
Luther did make some initial moves in this direction, so that we might 
say of his doctrine of baptism that it is a doctrine of justification in 
concrete form.445 But not even Luther spoke basically about the relation 
between justification and baptism, e.g., in the sense of baptism being the 
basic effecting of justification. This would necessarily have had implica- 
tions for the doctrine of justification that were natural enough in view of 
Luther’s concept of penitence as a recalling of baptism. Melanchthon 
however, had already lost sight of the relation between the themes of 
justification and baptism. In contrast, Trent rightly put baptism at the 
heart of its justification decree. If Reformation theology had done the 
same, its teaching on justification by faith alone would have been less open 
to misunderstanding, for baptism was traditionally regarded as the sacra- 
ment of faith. The link to baptism would also have brought out more 
clearly the basic significance of the forgiveness of sins for the righteousness 
of faith and the link, too, between justification and the adoption of believ- 
ers into the filial relation of Jesus Christ to the Father. Not least of all, 
only the connection with baptism could really clarify the relation between 
the being of believers in Christ and their earthly existence. At the same 
time the absence of any account of the link to baptism meant that Refor- 
mation presentations of the relations between justification and regenera- 
tion or adoption as God’s children nourished the suspicion that Refor- 


443, For many examples see ibid., p. 50. 
444. Cf. Goppelt, I Peter, p. 84. 
445. Althaus, Theology of Luther, p. 256. 
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mation theology was deliberately severing these themes from their 
sacramental rootage in the event of baptism. 


Melanchthon already had to defend the sola fide against opponents’ suspicions 
that it was cutting off the subjective act of trust from the word of church proc- 
lamation and the sacraments.*46 Indeed, he had made clear the relation of faith 
to the word of divine promise, but not the relation of justifying faith to the 
sacraments, especially baptism. 

Trent’s focusing of the theme of justification on baptism then failed to 
cause Martin Chemnitz to go into this matter in his great Examen of the council’s 
decrees. Later, older Lutheran dogmaticians occasionally referred to baptism in 
their accounts of justification but always with the salvation of infants in view. 
Thus Hollaz says of infants that by baptism they are truly born again. Yet baptism 
does not figure in general discussions of regeneration, as though this takes place 
in adult Christians without any connection to baptism.447 Buddeus related it 
instead to conversion.448 


Today the theology of the Reformation churches as well as Roman 
Catholic theology needs to be aware of the limitations of the traditional 
handling of the theme of justification on both sides of the confessional 
divide. Each of the two types of confessional teaching has serious defects 
when compared to the Pauline witness to the righteousness of faith. The 
Tridentine decree did not pay adequate attention to the decisive signifi- 
cance of faith for the relation of those born again by baptism to God. The 
Reformation side, Luther apart, does not give due attention to the relation 
between justification and baptism but attempts, contrary to Paul, to 
ground the righteousness of faith in the act of pronouncing righteous. 


446. Apol. 4.74: “Excludimus autem opinonem meriti. Non excludimus verbum 
aut sacramenta, ut calumniantur adversarii” (BSLK, 175, 3-6). 

447, Quenstedt, Systema, III, ch. 6, § 2, q. 2 (pp. 693-94); Hollaz, Examen, II, 426 
and 420-21 (IIL, § 1, ch. 7, q. 13¢ and q. 9). Cf. also p. 427 (q. 14). Baptism occurs in relation 
to calling (ch. 4, q. 7, pp. 330-31) but only as a special clothing (quasi vestita) of calling by 
the gospel. J. G. Baier did call baptism as well as the word of the gospel an instrumental 
cause of faith but he noted: “Salutem respectu infantium, qui per baptismum concipiunt 
fidem” (Compendium, p. 392; Ill, 3, 11). Buddeus says that adults are born again only on 
condition they do not resist the work of the Holy Spirit, “ex infantibus autem omnes eos, 
qui baptizantur” (Compendium, p. 650; IV, 3, 23). Hence there is regeneration in the case 
of infants but not conversion (p. 653; § 28), whereas for adults conversion is the place of 
regeneration, not baptism. 

448. Buddeus, Compendium, pp. 652-53; also Quenstedt, Systema, p. 687 (ch. 6, 
§ 1, th. 9). 
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Faced with these theological shortcomings the churches have little reason 
to condemn, for the sake of the gospel, the views on the opposite side that 
diverge from their own doctrinal model as though their own teaching 
were perfectly and completely identical with that of the gospel, or even 
simply with the theology of the apostle Paul. A modern view is that the 
differences in teaching about justification are the antitheses of two theo- 
logical schools, both of which are trying to describe fellowship with Jesus 
Christ as decisive for partaking of salvation, and that in their attempts to 
do this both stand in need of correction by the witness of scripture. 

The same applies in the question of the theological ranking of 
Paul’s vocabulary of justification side by side with other NT accounts of 
believers’ participation in salvation, especially as regards regeneration and 
adoption into the filial relation of Jesus to the Father. There is no reason 
to subordinate these other descriptions to the idea of justification, partic- 
ularly as Paul himself already presupposed faith fellowship with Christ in 
the verdict of justification and then developed this theme in terms of 
adoption into the filial relation to the Father. We must certainly make an 
effort to relate to one another the different descriptions of the way believ- 
ers partake of salvation. We might do this best if we remember that each 
of them has a relation to baptism. In baptism there takes place our re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit. Baptism is the basis of the adoption of 
believers as God’s children (Gal. 3:26-27; cf. John 1:12-13), Baptism relates 
to hope of the inheritance of eternal life (1 Pet. 1:3-4), which for Paul, 
too, is part of belonging to God’s family (Gal. 4:7; Rom. 8:17). The word 
of the righteousness of faith also relates to baptism (Gal. 3:24-26; cf. Titus 
3:7). Baptism is thus the common reference point for all these theological 
interpretations. 

The declaring righteous of those who are linked to Jesus Christ 
by baptism and faith has only a partial function in descriptions of the 
event, or its result, that is elsewhere called regeneration. Paul could also 
call this being reconciled to God, or peace with God (Rom. 5:1). Defining 
this state as adoption into the filial relation of Jesus to the Father takes 
us deeper. Declaring righteous is just one element, the establishing of 
the reconciliation without which we could not speak of believers sharing 
in this filial relation to the Father. Being in this relation, however, is the 
true content of the new relation to God as a result of regeneration. The 
same applies to faith’s fellowship with Christ. This is certainly primarily 
a fellowship with Christ on his destined way to crucifixion and resur- 
rection. But its core lies in participation in the filial relation of Jesus to 
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the Father and therefore in the intratrinitarian life of God. On this there 
rests finally the hope of the inheritance of eternal life by resurrection 
from the dead. Jesus could claim the authority to assure believers and 
those who confessed him of this hope only because he is the eternal Son 
of the Father and draws believers into his eternal fellowship with the 
Father. In this connection we are to understand our acceptance into the 
filial relation of Jesus to the Father as also the fulfilling of God’s purpose 
for humanity at creation (Col. 3:9-10).449 For with this adoption we are 
the new humanity that God had in mind at the first, in righteousness 
and true purity (Eph. 4:24). 

What then is the special function of what is said about justification 
in the sense of God’s pronouncing believers righteous? It tells baptized 
Christians, as believers but not yet perfect, that they can already be sure 
of participation in eschatological salvation. This assurance is also related 
to the participation of the baptized in Christ’s filial relation. But the 
statement about justification, which expressly calls faith the form of righ- 
teousness before God, also delimits faith from every human attempt to 
get right with God and the self by human power or action, or even to get 
right with self alone in this way. It is this critical and polemical function 
of the Pauline doctrine of our justification by faith that has given relevance 
to the theme of justification at critical points in the church’s history. In 
this function, as a critical principle, it has abiding significance,*° although 
describing the salvation that is present for believers in Christ does not 
need its vocabulary, as we see from the NT data as a whole, and although 
this description has to reach out beyond the formula of the righteousness 
of faith, as Pauline theology itself shows. The formula of the righteousness 
of faith clings to the fact that the Christian life as a whole is a life in faith, 
the faith that lifts us up above ourselves to fellowship with Jesus Christ 
and therein also to hope and love, but always in such a way that partici- 
pation in the life of divine love is sustained by ecstatic faith and only thus 
protected against corruption into human self-relatedness, 


449. See my Systematic Theology, I], 226ff., 304ff., 316ff., and already 135-36. 

450. Following P. Tillich, C. E. Braaten (Justification: The Article by Which the 
Church Stands or Falls [Minneapolis, 1990], pp. 41-62, esp. 60ff.) sees here the importance 
of the doctrine of justification (p. 73). In so doing he can say “that the word ‘justified’ is 
not the important thing” (p. 82). But he thinks the principle is harmed if, as in the American 
Lutheran and Roman Catholic statement about justification, faith is presented as “some 
kind of process that could be completed by something else like love and obedience” (p. 119 
on Justification by Faith, Lutherans and Catholics in Dialogue, VII, ed. Anderson et al. 
(1985], p. 107). 
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Ill. THE SIGNIFICATORY FORM OF THE PRESENCE OF 
CHRIST’S SALVATION IN THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


The church mediates the fellowship of individual believers with Jesus 
Christ (see above, ch. 13, I). Only as members of the community of the 
Messiah do individual Christians share in the “body of Christ” and hence 
in Jesus Christ himself. But precisely by the church’s mediation individual 
Christians do achieve the relation of immediacy to Jesus Christ (see ch. 13, 
I, § 3). The immediacy of fellowship with Jesus Christ by the Spirit in 
which the aim of the event of reconciliation with God is reached comes 
into effect basically as faith, hope, and love (ch. 13, II). Dogmatically it 
thus forms a theme in the doctrine of the regeneration and justification 
of believers and their adoption into the filial relation of Jesus to the Father. 

According to the NT witness, however, the event of the regenera- 
tion of believers takes place in baptism. Here again, then, we see the 
mediation of the faith fellowship of individuals with Christ by the church. 
This has already been at issue in the concept of faith itself, which depends 
on the church’s proclamation of the gospel. Baptism is also, then, an act 
that constitutes the new existence of Christians as these individuals. The 
Christian life of individuals takes concrete form in the believing appro- 
priation of baptism. The appropriating process of regeneration in baptism 
continues throughout the Christian life. An ongoing part of it is the 
renewed penitence of Christians and their turning (conversion) to the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ and consequently to their own new existence 
in Christ on the basis of the act of baptism. Also part of the process, 
however, is the confirmation and definitive sealing of this in believers’ 
own self-understanding. 

As we reflect on baptism as the event of the regeneration of in- 
dividuals our gaze extends beyond their own lives to the common life of 
the church. Baptism integrates the baptized into the church’s fellowship. 
It is the basis of church membership. Correspondingly baptism is a church 
action. Whether it be given by ordained ministers or in exceptional cases 
by any Christian, those who administer baptism always give it in the name 
of the church as the comprehensive fellowship of all Christians that gains 
a new member by the act of baptism. 

But integration into the church's fellowship by baptism is only a 
secondary consequence of the implanting of individuals into Jesus Christ. 
In similar fashion the fellowship of believers is linked to participation in 
the Lord’s Supper, which assures individuals of their fellowship with Jesus 
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Christ. The Lord’s Supper depicts both the common fellowship of all 
communicants in the one Lord Jesus Christ and the fellowship of the 
church on this basis. This feature of descriptive action characterizes the 
administration of the Supper at Christian worship, which as a whole we 
may call a provisional representation of the eschatological people of God 
in its offering of praise to God. 

The issue in both baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but primarily in 
baptism, is the fellowship of individuals with Jesus Christ, the unique 
grounding of this fellowship in the case of baptism, the assuring and 
demonstrating of it in the case of participation in the Supper. Partaking 
of the Supper of Jesus thus forms part of the individual history of appro- 
priation of the new existence of Christians that is constituted by baptism. 

Baptism and the Supper are significatory acts, “signs of the near- 
ness of God.”45! Both, as signs, effect what they signify. But they do so 
only in the form and on the level of signs. As we shall see, this is connected 
with the fact that the fellowship of believers with Jesus Christ is based 
outside ourselves in Christ, to whom the significatory acts point and on 
whom faith depends. In the life of the church and its members, then, there 
is represented only in signs how it is that that which the significatory acts 
of baptism and the Supper signify is effected in the individual and the 
common life of believers. The significatory nature of the effecting distin- 
guishes the present form of the saving participation of believers from the 
future consummation of the church’s fellowship with its Lord at his return 
for judgment and for the consummation of creation. 

Theological tradition has used the term “sacrament” for the dis- 
tinctive form of the effective sign that is so important in the life of believers 
and the church. We must thus conclude this section with a discussion (III, 
§ 3) of the term and its use for the church's significatory acts. Using 
“mystery” or “sacrament” for these acts is not self-evident when we con- 
sider that in the NT Jesus Christ is the quintessence of the mystery of God 
and his will, not in antithesis to his church, but including the church that 
has arisen in the train of the event of reconciliation and the overcoming 
of the division between Jews and Gentiles (see ch. 12, § 2.b). In discussing 
the question how we are to understand and assess the use of the term 
“sacrament” for the significatory acts of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
we must also take into account the remarkable fact that of the so-called 


451. The title of T. Schneider’s pregnant work on the nature of the sacraments: 
Zeichen der Nahe Gottes: Grundriss der Sakramententheologie (1979). 
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later sacraments the NT relates neither baptism nor the Supper but only 
marriage to the concept of mystery. 


§ 1. Baptism and the Christian Life 
a. Baptism as the Constitution of Christian Identity 


Baptizing a person is certainly an individual event that like all others in 
life takes place in time. But as the event of the new birth it has, like physical 
birth, a lasting effect. Those baptized never become unbaptized. Appro- 
priating baptism may still be absent. The fact of being baptized may be 
forgotten. But what is done cannot be undone. Expressing this fact is a 
doctrine that goes back to Augustine, that of the lasting “character”452 
given to the baptized by baptism, similar to the impression on a coin. All 
the baptized are thus permanently other than they were before. The bap- 
tismal giving of a name, a name now linked to this person, expresses this 
fact. 

The content of the regeneration or reconstitution of the person 
by baptism is that the baptized are related to Jesus Christ and thus to 
the triune God, so that their person is now constituted by this relation 
to God and concretely by participation in the filial relation of Jesus to 
the Father. This takes place by baptizing the candidates in the “name” 
of Jesus Christ or in the “name” of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit (Matt. 28:19). Baptism in the name of Jesus, or, by ancient 
church custom, in the name of the triune God, is an act of transfer.4°3 
The baptized are no longer their own but God’s (Rom. 6:10) or Christ’s 
(7:4). This is the original point of viewing baptism as a seal (2 Cor. 
1:22),454 which as a distinguishing mark will also assure the baptized of 
eschatological deliverance at the coming world judgment, a sign of their 
election and hope. 


452. For examples see B. Neunheuser, HDG, IV, Taufe und Firmung (1956), pp. 
48ff.; also R. Schulte, “Die Umkehr (Metanoia) als Anfang und Form christlichen Lebens,” 
in Mysterium Salutis, V (1976), 117-221, esp. 162-63, 192ff. 

453. Cf. E. Schlink, The Doctrine of Baptism (St. Louis, 1972), pp. 42ff; also Schulte, 
in Mysterium Salutis, V, 145ff. 

454, G. Kretschmar, Die Geschichte des Taufgottesdienstes in der alten Kirche, in 
Leiturgia, V (1970), 36ff. 
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In primitive Christian practice baptism in the name of Jesus may well have 
preceded the use of the trinitarian formula (Rom. 6:3; Gal. 3:27; cf. 1 Cor. 1:13- 
15).455 Acts in particular bears witness to this form of baptism (2:38; 8:16; 10:48; 
19:3-5). Materially, however, it is not an alternative to the trinitarian form that 
found universal reception later. Since the Father and Spirit were closely related to 
Jesus in Jesus’ own message, it was not a big step from the christological baptismal 
formula to the trinitarian formula of Matt. 28:19.456 Baptism in the name of Jesus 
linked the baptized already to the Son of the eternal Father and gave them a share 
in his Spirit. 


By the link to Jesus Christ baptized Christians share in the fruit of 
his death and in the new and eternal life that his resurrection manifested 
and that vanquished death. Primitive Christianity, then, quickly came to 
relate baptism to the forgiveness of sins,45’ the atoning effect of the death 
of Jesus, and also to the eschatological gift of the Spirit,458 by whom the 
new life of the resurrection of Jesus is already present to the baptized and 
its future consummation is guaranteed. As forgiveness of sins is the saving 


455.So Wilckens, Rémer, II, 48-50, contra the objections of H. von Campenhausen, 
“Taufe auf den Namen Jesu?” VC 25 (1971) 1-16; cf. Kretschmar, Geschichte, pp. 32ff. 

456. Wilckens, Romer, II, 50. 

457. Acts 2:38; cf. 22:16; 1 Cor. 6:11 (washing of sins by baptism). Other passages 
in Acts that refer to forgiveness in relation to faith in Jesus (10:43; 13:38; 26:18) might well 
imply baptism (cf. J. Roloff, Die Apostelgeschichte iibersetzt und erklért {1981}, p. 208 on 
13:38). For the link between baptism and forgiveness cf. also Eph. 5:3, 26-27; 1 Pet. 3:21; 
cf. 2 Pet. 1:9; Heb. 10:22). We should also add Pauline passages to the effect that by the link 
to the death of Christ the baptized have died to sin. In Mark 1:4 par. we find the connection 
between baptism and forgiveness already in John’s baptism, though Matt. 3:11 and Acts 
19:4 speak only of a baptism of repentance (with no mention of forgiveness) and cf. the 
witness of Josephus in Ant. 18.117, so that the account in Mark is perhaps overdrawing the 
picture along Christian lines (J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology: Proclamation of Jesus 
{New York, 1971], p. 44). Undoubtedly John’s baptism, as an act of penitence, meant 
deliverance at the last judgment (cf. Luke 3:7), but hardly in the sense of a present antici- 
pation here and now of future salvation. This became possible only in Christian baptism 
with its link to the death of Jesus, though cf. J. Becker, Johannes der Taufer und Jesus von 
Nazareth (1972), p. 38; and H. Thyen, Studien zur Siindenvergebung im Neuen Testament 
und seinen alttestamentlichen und jiidischen Voraussetzungen (1970), pp. 131-45, esp. 138ff. 
Thyen, then, speaks only of a new basis for forgiveness in Christianity through the link to 
the death of Jesus (p. 152). 

458. Acts 2:38; 19:5-6; cf. 10:44ff., where prior reception of the Spirit brings baptism 
after it. It is an open question whether we are to see an earlier form of Christian baptism 
without the gift of the Spirit when there is no express mention of the gift in the baptism 
of the Ethiopian treasurer (Acts 8:38-39) and in Did. 7:1-4. This is the view of Kretschmar, 
Geschichte, pp. 23-24. No such gift is mentioned at Paul’s baptism in Acts 9:18, but Paul 
takes it for granted in what he says about baptism in his letters (1 Cor. 12:13; cf. 2:12; Rom. 
5:5; 8:9, 11, 15, etc.). 
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effect of fellowship with Christ’s death, so the gift of the Spirit is an 
“advance” (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; cf. Rom. 8:23) on the life of resurrection from 
the dead. The church’s confession maintained the link between the for- 
giveness of sins and the act of baptism.45? But primitive Christianity 
already found in the gift of the Spirit the decisive feature of Christian 
baptism as an effective sign of eschatological salvation, especially also in 
distinction from John’s baptism (Acts 1:5; 11:16; 19:1-6). 

From the time of Paul if not before, the fellowship of Christians 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ that is grounded in 
baptism has been understood as sharing in the destiny of Jesus in his 
dying and rising again.469 The baptismal water no longer just means the 
washing away of sins (as in 1 Cor. 6:11)46! but the death of the sinner. 
The later church, if not already the apostle,*62 found this thought ex- 
pressed in the rite of baptism. Basil of Caesarea says that by baptism we 
imitate Christ’s burial,4® and in the Apostolic Constitution we read: 
“baptism is given with a view to the death of Christ, the water instead 
of the tomb . . . descent into it dying with Christ, and ascent out of it 
rising again with him.’464 Paul already saw in baptism a picture and 
likeness (homoidma) of Christ’s death (Rom. 6:5). This means that bap- 
tism as a sign anticipates the future death of the candidates as they are 
linked to the death of Jesus in order that they may receive the assurance 
that in the future they will also share in Christ’s resurrection life, whose 
pledge, the Spirit, as the creative origin of all life, is now already given 
to them (Rom. 8:23). 

The idea of a real relation between the baptized and Jesus’ death 
and resurrection explains the motif of appropriation to Jesus Christ at the 
act of baptism in terms of a connection with the call to discipleship that 
goes back to Jesus himself. The fact that this call of Jesus to discipleship 


459. Cf. the Creed of Nicea and Constantinople: “One baptism for the forgiveness 
of sins” (DS, 150; cf. already 41, 42, 46, 48). The ecumenical exposition of the creed by the 
Faith and Order Commission rightly treated this statement as the theological point at which 
to handle the joint theme of forgiveness and justification (Eine dkumenische Auslegung des 
apostolischen Glaubens, wie er im Glaubensbekenntniss von Nicaea-Konstantinopel (381) 
bekannt wird: Studiendokument der Kommission fiir Glauben und Kirchenverfassung [1991], 
pp. 98ff., nos. 252-56). 

460. On this see Wilckens, Romer, Il, 50ff.; also 11ff.,, 23-24. 

461. Cf. Acts 22:16; Heb. 10:22; Rev. 1:5; and A. Oepke, TDNT, IV, 303-4; also 
Kretschmar, Geschichte, pp. 45ff. 

462. Cf. Kretschmar, Geschichte, p. 17, for objections in Paul’s case. 

463. PG, 32, 129B. 

464. AC 3.17.1-2, quoted in Kretschmar, Geschichte, p. 174. 
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underlies Christian baptism, and that by Christian missionary proclama- 
tion it is continued in another form with the invitation to baptism, is an 
implication of the command to baptize in Matt. 28:19, which includes 
more broadly a “making of disciples” among all nations. We shall have to 
clarify this more fully in connection with the question of the institution 
of baptism by Jesus. For the moment only one element is important here 
as regards the content of the idea of the linking of the destiny of the 
baptized with Jesus: Disciples who follow Jesus on his way let their own 
lives grow into a unity with the way of Jesus. Even though they do not 
have to suffer crucifixion or a martyr’s death, their dying is still linked to 
that of Jesus, so that the vicarious significance of his life and death counts 
for them in their own living and dying. Their whole way stands under the 
promise of Jesus that those who confess him before others, the Son of 
Man will also confess before the angels of God (Luke 12:8).465 The relation 
is mutual, but at any rate it demands of disciples their adherence to Jesus. 
As the death of Jesus frees believers for their own personal path, that of 
their special calling in service of God and others, in life and in death they 
are no longer their own. They belong to Jesus Christ and through him to 
the Father on whose commission Jesus himself gave up his life. That this 
is so presupposes, of course, that Jesus did not remain dead but as the 
risen Lord has been exalted to participation in the lordship of the Father. 
He can thus govern the course taken by the church and also by each of 
his disciples. But he does not do so independently of his earthly way or 
apart from his history. He does it by linking believers to this earthly way 
of his and teaching them in their own life’s experience what special form 
their link to his history and way will take. Because the Jesus to whom 
Christians are related by their baptism lives, they are none of them any 
longer alone on their way to death and can tread this final way confident 
of the new life manifested already in Jesus. 

In the form of an enacted sign baptism sets up the relation to 
Jesus Christ in his death and resurrection. It is the function of a sign, 
however, not just to point to the thing signified but also to set people 
moving in the direction in which it points. Only thus does it fulfill its 
function. In the case of baptism, this takes place by faith. Only Luther’s 


465. The element of confession is at least implicitly bound up already with the 
reception of baptism even if a personal confession did not have to be given by the baptized 
in primitive Christian baptism. The motif of discipleship and the meaning of the rite as 
appropriation to Jesus Christ contain a material basis for the crucial role of confession at 
baptism as this developed in the history of the baptismal service. 
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description of faith as resting on something given outside believers them- 
selves makes this fully clear. Confessing Jesus Christ and relying on him, 
faith actualizes the relation to him and his way as baptism represents 
this in sign. Hence baptism as an enacted sign is more than just a visible 
and public expression of faith and of confession of Jesus, although in 
the case of adult baptism it is this as well. At the reception of baptism 
more takes place than this, as is shown already by the fact that none of 
us can baptize ourselves. As an enacted sign, baptism has an objectivity 
that by its very content and meaning claims the baptized. It demands 
conduct on their part corresponding to this content even though they 
may fall short. Hence it is more than an expression of the subjectivity 
of believers even if the thing signified is fully actualized for the baptized 
only with appropriation in faith. 

In the enacted sign of baptism believers are buried in Christ’s death 
(Rom. 6:4). Their own future death is anticipated here after the manner 
of a sign (especially clearly in the early practice of immersion) and linked 
to the death of Christ. In this way a relation is set up between baptism 
and all the earthly life that is still ahead for the baptized as the whole is 
seen in the light of its future end. The story of the life of Jesus between 
his own baptism and death is something that what is anticipated in the 
sign of baptism is to imitate. In terms of baptism the Christian life is a 
process of dying with Christ, and at the same time, by the Spirit, the new 
humanity, the resurrection life, is already at work in Christians (Rom. 
6:9ff.). 

We see here the deeper meaning of the once-for-allness of baptism. 
The anticipation of the future death of the baptized relates baptism to 
their whole future life, as is indicated already by the thought of appro- 
priation through this act. By nature, then, baptism can be given only once 
and cannot be repeated. As in the salvation history of the race the tran- 
sition from the death of Christ to his resurrection took place only once, 
is irreversible, and is thus also nonrepeatable, so it is with baptism in the 
individual lives of all Christians. This means that the sign of baptism, as 
a summary of the individual future Christian life, covers the whole his- 
torical course of this life in each case and establishes the unity of this new 
life in its individuality, which the new personal name that is given at 
baptism signifies. 

The anticipatory meaning of baptism with its advance relation to 
death, and hence to the whole course of the life of the baptized, has 
commanded only the beginnings of attention in the history of Christian 
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theology.46© For various reasons this theme has been kept in the back- 
ground, especially in Western Christianity. We find there developments 
that present baptism as though it were only the start of being a Christian, 
an initial phase, no longer covering the whole of the Christian life but left 
behind by later phases. The detaching of confirmation from baptism 
moved in this direction.46” Baptism and the rites of anointing and laying 
on of hands were originally one sacramental act. But then the last two 
became a sacramental act of their own, and they were put at a later stage 
in life as infant baptism increasingly became the rule after the 4th century. 
The impression thus inevitably arose that the Christian life advances 
beyond baptism on a line that might then lead to either marriage or 
ordination. In a different way the development of institutionalized 
penance helped also to push back baptism into the distance as merely the 
starting point of the Christian life. For later sins meant the loss of bap- 
tismal grace, and as distinct from baptism the reattaining of grace by 
penance and absolution, and even the reconversion to the gospel of those 
who had become alienated from their childhood faith, took center stage 
in the Christian life. 

For reflection on the relevance of baptism to the whole earthly life 
of Christians we thus need to consider more closely the relation of baptism 
to penance and also to confirmation. On account of the close connection 
between the breaking away of confirmation and the rise of infant baptism 
it would be weil to discuss these two themes together. The early Christian 
practice of anointing the sick also has links both to baptism and confir- 
mation and to penance. From the days of the Latin Middle Ages it has 
been viewed finally as a separate sacrament. By the pronouncing of for- 
giveness of sins it relates to penance, by anointing to baptism and confir- 
mation. Because of its ecumenical importance we should discuss this 
whole matter before we end the section with a treatment of the question 
of the institution of baptism by Jesus. 


466. Cf. Clement of Alexandria Paidagogos 1.6.26.1-3 with the sequence of illumi- 
nation, adoption, completion, immortality; also Origen. Cf. Neunheuser, Taufe und Fir- 
mung, pp. 28 and 30ff. 

467. Kretschmar, Geschichte, p. 236, shows that already in Ambrose of Milan what 
was originally the one complex of rites was falling apart with baptism on the one side and 
the postbaptismal rites of anointing and laying on of hands on the other. In Ambrose the 
parts of baptism are no longer a whole but have become successive, divinely appointed rites 
(cf. pp. 267-68). 
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b. Baptism, Conversion, and Penitence 


Matthew’s Gospel sums up the message of Jesus in the summons: “Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” (4:17). With a linguistically similar 
demand for conversion the Evangelist had characterized the prior message 
of John the Baptist. In fact, with his call for conversion Jesus continued 
the Baptist’s message and also set himself in the tradition of the prophets, 
who from the time of Hosea (12:6; 14:1-2) had called the people of God 
to turn again to its God. Chronicles understood prophecy in Israel in 
general to be motivated by God’s calling his people to conversion 
(2 Chron. 24:19). In fact, not only members of God’s people but all of us 
who have asserted our autonomy against God and turned aside from him 
need conversion to him if we are to be redeemed from our falling into 
bondage to the power of death, which is the result of our apostasy from 
our Creator. Thus Christian mission has taken to all nations this summons 
to turning or conversion to God in the sense of turning to the one and 
only true God of Israel and of Jesus Christ (1 Thess. 1:9; Luke 24:47; Acts 
17:30; 26:20). But now the call for conversion to God was linked to the 
demand for acceptance of baptism in the name of Jesus Christ (Acts 2:38; 
cf. Heb. 6:1-2). What is the meaning of this link between conversion to 
God and baptism in the name of Jesus, and what is its basis? 

Although Matthew used the same formula for the conversion motif 
in the messages of both Jesus and the Baptist, the motif has a different 
function in the context of the message of Jesus. For John conversion in 
view of the imminent last judgment is a ground for hope of deliverance 
and forgiveness of sins. In the work of Jesus, however, the call for conver- 
sion rests on the message of the inbreaking of God’s future in Jesus’ own 
coming and for those who accept the summons in faith. Thus we read in 
Mark 1:15: “the time is fulfilled, the rule of God is at hand, repent and 
believe the gospel.” The proclaiming of the presence of God’s rule and its 
salvation in those who in faith rely on its all-determinative future is now 
a motive for conversion to God on the part of the hearers. Faith here is 
already itself conversion and hence takes the place of John’s baptism of 
repentance, which finds no continuation in the work of Jesus, or at least 
is much less important. If primitive Christianity still baptized after the 
death of Jesus and his resurrection, and did so in the name of Jesus, the 
origins and reasons for this are largely obscure. Baptism, at any rate, is 
linked to the fact that the saving rule of God had broken in with the 
coming of Jesus and could thus be guaranteed where there is adherence 
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to him. Baptism replaced the word of Jesus himself that had summoned 
individuals into a relation of discipleship. On the basis of its origin with 
John it took on the meaning of an act of conversion. But conversion took 
place as acceptance in faith of the apostolic message concerning God’s 
saving action in Jesus Christ, and thus by the act of baptism in his name. 

Turning to God or conversion to him is not, then, anything differ- 
ent from the act of baptism, either preceding or following it. Conversion 
and baptism belong together. We cannot separate coming to faith and 
baptism. For only by baptism do those who rely on the apostolic message 
in faith “objectively” receive once and for all fellowship with Jesus Christ 
and consequently the forgiveness of sins that is based on the atoning death 
of Jesus Christ (Rom. 3:25; Acts 2:38). Thus faith in the gospel without 
baptism is not yet Christian saving faith in the full sense. It is still some- 
thing that we exercise under our own control, whereas by the act of 
baptism we become new subjects even though, in the course of the trans- 
formation, we are still related to what we were before. 

How closely conversion and baptism go together in primitive 
Christianity may be seen from the fact that in the NT, apart from Revela- 
tion, there is hardly any reference to conversion relative to baptized Chris- 
tians. For them conversion took place once and for all in baptism. John’s 
Gospel does not mention conversion at all. In place of it we find the 
thought of an essential regeneration that takes place by water and the 
Spirit (3:5), i.e., by baptism. In this thought of regeneration the once-for- 
allness of the conversion related to baptism finds enhanced expression. 
We even read in Hebrews (10:26) that those who sin willfully after receiv- 
ing enlightenment and knowledge of the truth have no further chance of 
expiation (cf. 6:4-6 and 12:17). This statement need not contradict the 
prayer for forgiveness that all Christians make in the Lord’s Prayer (Luke 
11:4) in conjunction with a readiness to forgive others. We also find the 
expectation that there will be such readiness in the directions in the church 
order of Matt. 18:15ff. and in the corresponding instructions in Jas. 5:19- 
20 (cf. 3:2). 1 John also considered that offenses were already common 
among church members (1:8-10). Paul counseled that those who are 
overtaken in a fault should be corrected gently (Gal. 6:1), and he could 
even call the amendment that his rebukes produced in the Corinthians a 
conversion (metanoia) leading to salvation (2 Cor. 7:10). Yet Paul could 
also refer to offenses that had to result in expulsion from the community 
(1 Cor. 5:9-13). Ultimately behind these distinctions between the extent 
and quality of sins lies the Jewish differentiation between sins of ignorance 
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and negligence on the one hand and sins committed against God with a 
high hand (Num. 15:30) on the other.468 The institution of a penitential 
practice by the church for the reacceptance of those who had been ex- 
communicated for serious sins, and the later development of penance to 
make possible repeated penitential acts, along with the extension of 
penance and penitence to all Christians and to even their minor offenses, 
resulted in penitence achieving independence of baptism. The spread of 
infant baptism furthered this separation; and apart from baptism, 
penance, now independent and no longer felt to be exceptional, became 
the central theme in the lives of medieval Christians in the search for 
deliverance at the approaching last judgment of God. 


A formal penitential practice existed from the 2nd century onward for the excep- 
tional case. This practice made it possible for the church to grant a further oppor- 
tunity for repentance and expiation to individual members who were guilty of 
serious sins that affected the whole congregation, but only after public confession. 
At first this extraordinary practice was called a second repentance*? in recollection 
of the fact that for Christians baptism was the basic event of penitence, conversion, 
and regeneration. Only in the 6th century did the church give up the principle of the 
once-for-allness of this “second repentance” and open the door to repeated confes- 
sion and the repeated reconciliation of sinners with the church.47° The associated 
loosening of the relation to baptism as the truly basic event of conversion and 
forgiveness was strengthened by the transition from a public penitential act in the 
presence of the whole congregation to private penance and absolution. This took 
place in the early Middle Ages along with the extension to minor offenses and in 
principle to all church members. The change, a product of monasticism in both West 
and East, protected sinners against damage to their civic standing, made penitence 
easier, and generally deepened the formation and probing of the individual con- 
science before God. Yet the church-related dimension47! of sin and of the reconcil- 


468. On this distinction in the OT cf. R. Rendtorff, Studien zur Geschichte des Opfers 
im Alten Testament (1967), pp. 199-203. 

469. Hermas Mand. 4.3.1-6; Tertullian De paenitentia 7.1.10.9 and 12 (paenitentia 
secunda); Clement of Alexandria Strom. 2.57.1 and 58.2. Cf. B. Poschmann, Paenitentia 
secunda: Die kirchliche Busse im dltesten Christentum bis Cyprian und Origenes (1940). 

470. So H. Vorgrimler, “Der Kampf des Christen mit der Siinde,” in Mysterium 
Salutis, V (1976), 349-461, esp. 410. 

471. Cf. the remarks of Vorgrimler, ibid., pp. 364ff., on the NT lists of vices; also 
K. Rahner in Theological Investigations, X, 125ff., on the connection between penitence and 
the sinner’s relation to the church based on the statements regarding this theme made by 
Vatican II (LG 11; and PO 5). The detailed investigations of the history and theology of 
penitence and penance in Theological Investigations, XV (1983), has various sections on the 
problem in the development up to Cyprian and Origen. 
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iation of sinners with the church, which had originally been the reason for setting 
up a special penitential practice, had now retreated into the background. In the 
teaching of High Scholasticism priestly absolution primarily affected the private 
relation of individuals to God by the pronouncing of forgiveness.472 Only second- 
arily did the restoration of peace with the church follow this true “matter” of the 
sacrament.473 


It was one of the most important merits of Luther’s theology to 
reunite the inward sense of penitence with baptism and to describe it as 
the task of daily appropriating the conversion and regeneration once and 
for all accomplished in baptism. Nevertheless, Luther still regarded the 
church practice of penance and absolution, in which he himself took part, 
as a matter of the individual conscience. Hence he did not solve the 
problem of the relation between penitence and the reconciliation of public 
offenders with the church. He left this to church discipline, and it was the 
Reformed rather than Luther who reflected theologically on the relation 
between church discipline and penitence, and who tried to give it practical 
expression in their church orders.474 


In his 1520 work on The Babylonian Captivity of the Church, Luther stressed the close 
link between baptism and penitence, which ought to endure throughout the Chris- 
tian life according to the first of the 95 Theses.47> We are once baptized sacramen- 


472. Thus for Aquinas forgiveness was on the one hand, in line with the dominant 
view of early Scholasticism, an effect of repentance, or the virtue of penitence, but on the 
other hand it was principally (principalius) an effect of absolution (ST 3.86.6; cf. 84,3). See 
Vorgrimler, Kampf, p. 415. 

473. Vorgrimler, Kampf, pp. 418-19. Thus the ecclesial aspect of the forgiveness of 
sins retreated increasingly behind the individualism that is primarily interested in God’s 
relation to individuals (p. 419). 

474. In his penetrating discussion of the theme in Inst. 4.12.1-28 Calvin saw it as 
the aim of church discipline to protect the Lord’s Supper against profanation, to protect 
the good against injury caused by bad example, and also to lead public sinners to repentance 
by inducing shame at their wickedness (12.5: “ut eos ipsos pudore confusos suae turpitudinis 
poenitere incipiat”; CR, 30, 908). On the penalties (from excommunication to exile and 
death) cf. H. J. Goertz, “Kirchenzucht,’ TRE, XIX (1990), 176-83, esp. 178. On the Lutheran 
side Augsburg (CA 28, 21) regarded church discipline as coming within the jurisdictional 
powers of the episcopal office but argued that it must be administered “sine vi humana, 
sed verbo” (BSLK, 124, 91). Much more than on the Reformed side, however, the secular 
authorities finally took it over and administered it (Goertz, pp. 180-81), and this develop- 
ment rightly discredited it in much of Protestantism. 

475. WA, 1, 233. The theses that follow show that this statement does not refer to 
the sacrament of penance but also not just to inner penitence, for this must express itself 
outwardly by mortification of the flesh; cf. Resolutiones, WA, 3, 530ff. 
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tally, but we must be continually baptized in faith, so as to die again and again in 
order to live thereby.476 Here the once-for-all act of baptism and its relation to the 
whole course of the Christian life are presented as an interrelated whole. Similarly, 
the Small Catechism of 1529 says that baptism signifies that the old Adam in us is to 
be drowned by daily sorrow for sin and penitence, and to die with all sins and wicked 
lusts, and that a new man is daily to come forth and arise who will live eternally for 
God in righteousness and purity.4”7 The Large Catechism stresses even more 
strongly the continuous nature of the process by saying of the power and work of 
baptism that it is a matter of killing off the old Adam for the sake of the resurrection 
of the new man, both to go on all our lives, so that the Christian life is no other than 
a daily baptism, once begun and proceeding constantly.478 In this process, Luther 
thought, the old man weakens daily until fully dead, but the new man grows in us.479 
Both catechisrns, then, link penitence on the one hand and sanctification on the 
other to the process of an appropriation of baptism that must take place afresh each 
day. Penitence especially was for Luther none other than a lifelong appropriating of 
what took place once and for all in baptism: For what else is penitence but seriously 
grappling with the old man and entering into a new life? Hence when you live in 
penitence you walk in baptism, which does not just signify this new life but effects 
and begins and promotes it, for in it we are given grace and spirit and power to 
suppress the old man in order that the new may emerge and grow strong. Baptism, 
then, is always there, and even though we may fall out of it and sin, we always have 
access to it so as again to cast the old man beneath us.480 

With this relating of baptism to the whole course of the Christian life 
in orientation to Rom. 6:3-14, Luther opposed, of course, the traditional defi- 
nition of the relation between penitence and baptism as it had developed in 
Western theology. He attacked, in fact, the idea of Jerome that Christians lose 
baptismal grace by serious sins and that penitence is a second plank to rescue 
shipwrecked sinners when they have lost the first (baptism).*8! Scholastic 


476. WA, 6, 525, 10-11: “Ita semel es baptizatus sacramentaliter, sed semper bap- 
tizandus fide, semper moriendum semperque vivendum.” 

477. WA, 30, 1, 312 (BSLK, 516, 32-38). 

478. Ibid., 220 (BSLK, 704, 28-35). Christians are continually to enter into baptism 
as their “daily clothing” (707, 22-23). 

479. BSLK, 705, 30-31. 

480. WA, 30, 1, 221; BSLK, 706, 3-17. Directly before this passage we read that 
penitence is none other, then, than baptism. 

481. Jerome Ep. 130.9 (PL, 22, 1115): “Illa quasi secunda post naufragium tabula 
sit.” Cf. also Ep. 8.6 and 122.4; 147.3 (PL, 22, 1046 and 1197); also Cornm. in Jesaiam 1.2, c. 3, 
8-9 (PL, 24, 65-66). The picture of the ship goes back to Tertullian, who compared sin to a 
shipwreck from which we are saved by baptism, so that it should not be expected that we will 
venture again upon the stormy sea (De paen. 7; cf. 4). On the nautical symbol for Tertullian’s 
doctrine of penitence cf. H. Rahner, Symbole der Kirche: Die Ekklesiologie der Viiter (1964), 
pp. 455-58, Tertullian, of course, did not call penitence a second plank of salvation. 
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theology then applied this comparison to institutionalized private penance. 
Aquinas devoted a separate article to the question. In it he took the shipwreck 
metaphor to mean that the first plank is the actual ship and the second means 
rescue from shipwreck.482 Luther’s criticism was rightly directed against this 
interpretation. On this view baptism is no longer of any avail to us. But that is 
wrong. For the ship does not break up, since it is God’s ordinance, not something 
of our own. We indeed slip and fall out of it, but if we do, we should see that 
we can swim back to it and cling to it until we climb back aboard and go on 
as we began.483 


The Council of Trent rejected Luther’s criticism of the traditional 
definition of the relation between baptism and penitence and his thesis 
that they are one (DS, 1702). Was the impression or concern normative 
here that according to Reformation theology we need not regard any 
further penance or penitence as necessary after baptism? This is suggested 
by the condemnation of the view that all sins committed after baptism 
are already remitted or transformed into venial sins by mere recollection 
of baptism and trust.484 If this was the reason for the rejection of Luther’s 
viewing baptism and penitence together, it had no real basis. For, first, 
Luther regarded daily “creeping into” baptism and the “drowning” of the 
old man as true contrition for sin, not as our own doing, but as God’s 
work in us by law and gospel that we experience “passively” and accept 
in faith.485 But second, Luther, like the Augsburg Confession (11 and 12), 
insisted also on the necessity of penitence and penance for baptized Chris- 


482. ST 3.84.6: “Nam primum remedium mare transeuntibus est ut conserventur 
in navi integra: secundum autem remedium est, post navim fractam ut aliquis tabulae 
adhaereat: Ita etiam primum remedium in mari huius vitae est quod homo integritatem 
servet: secundum autem remedium est, si per peccatum integritatem perdiderit, quod per 
poenitentiam redeat.” 

483. WA, 30, 1, 221-22; BSLK, 706-7; cf. WA, 6, 529, 24-32. 

484. DS, 1623: “sola recordatione et fide suscepti baptismi.” 

485. On contritio and compunctio in the early Luther, cf. R. Schwarz, Vorgeschichte 
der reformatorischen Busstheologie (1968), pp. 272ff. (also 151ff. on J. von Staupitz). Cf. the 
stress on the “passive” character of true contritio in the Schmalkald Articles (BSLK, 437, 
30-31), also WA, 6, 544-45; and 39, 1, 276-77; also 1, 322, 9-10: “Contritio vera non est ex 
nobis, sed ex gratia dei.” Most early Scholastic theologians had viewed contrition as con- 
version granted by God and thus seen it as an expression already of the divine forgiveness 
even without any express declaration by the priest (Vorgrimler, HDG, IV/3, Busse und 
Krankensalbung [1978], pp. 129-30). Luther could judge similarly (WA, 1, 540, 8ff.), al- 
though, of course, on the premise that the desire for absolution implies faith in the gospel 
(see B. Lohse, “Die Privatberichte bei Luther” (1968), in Das Evangelium in der Geschichte: 
Studien zu Luther und der Reformation [1988], pp. 367ff.). 
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tians.486 Yet Luther could give no truly plausible reason for this necessity, 
since it goes beyond the daily drowning of the old Adam that takes place 
in the inwardness of the life of faith. He simply presupposed this need for 
penance and absolution on the part of Christians who take their faith 
seriously. He seems hardly to have been aware of the ecclesial aspect of 
penitence, the reconciliation of sinners with the church in which Christ 
is present to them because in spite of all its defects it is still Christ's body. 
For him the event of penance and absolution focused totally on the 
relation of individuals to the pardoning God. In this regard he simply 
followed the trend that had already come to the fore with increasing 
strength in the medieval theology of penitence. Thus, with an influential 
line of tradition in medieval theology, he stressed the declarative character 
of absolution as a distributing of God’s pardon in distinction from the 
idea of a judicial decision by the priest.48” Hence he always insisted, too, 
that penance is not compulsory whether as regards the process itself or 
the scope of the offenses for which it is made. In both cases the individual 
conscience alone must be the norm.*88 This is indeed appropriate if we 
have here direct dealings of individuals with God. When, in opposition, 
the Roman Church advocated the completeness of penance and the judi- 
cial character of absolution,*®? here again it did not make the connection 
between the ecclesial significance of penitence and the restoration of 
backsliding Christians, so that not without reason insistence on full reg- 
ular penance and on the judicial decision of the confessor were felt to be 
compulsion and a claim to spiritual domination. 

Trent’s rejection of Luther’s theological linking of baptism and 
penitence missed the point that in the church they were in fact originally 
one and that baptism itself was the basic act of penitence in conversion 


486. On this see B. Lohse, “Beichte und Busse in der lutherischen Reformation,” 
in Lehrverurteilungen-kirchentrennend? II, 283-93; also on Luther personally, idem, Evan- 
gelium, pp. 357-78. 

487. Cf. Thesis 6 of the 95 Theses: “Papa non potest remittere ullam culpam nisi 
declarando et approbando remissam a deo” (WA, 1, 233; cf. Thesis 38, 235). Among early 
Scholastics renowned theologians like Anselm, Abelard, and Peter Lombard (Sent. IV d. 17 
c. 1) espoused a declaratory understanding of absolution, and in the 13th century Alexander 
of Hales and Albertus Magnus (Vorgrimler, Busse, pp. 130-31). B. Lohse, who follows 
L. Klein, underestimates the closeness of Luther to this view (Evangelium, pp. 376-77). The 
early Scholastics also presuppose in fact the faith in the gospel that Luther stressed and that 
is at work in the desire for absolution. 

488. On what Luther says about this in the Large Catechism (BSLK, 725-26, 730, 
14ff.) cf. Lohse, in Lehrverurteilungen, I, 287-88; idem, Evangelium, p. 376. 

489. DS, 1709, can. 9 on penance; cf. Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 69-70. 
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to faith in the God revealed in Jesus Christ. That the fathers of Trent 
should fail to see this is the more surprising inasmuch as it would have 
been in line with their own approach to justification by treating it along 
with baptism. The historical development that resulted in the instituting 
of a second penitence was obviously so self-evident to them that they were 
hardly aware of the fateful contradicting of the definitive character of 
baptism. This did not mean that the early church was wrong to set up a 
second penitence for backsliders. The point is that this was a restoring of 
the constitution of being as a Christian that was grounded once and for 
all in baptism, not something that went beyond baptism itself. With the 
conviction that baptism is nonrepeatable Christianity has always main- 
tained an awareness that this is how things are, and Luther’s exposition 
of the link between penitence and baptism in the light of Rom. 6, in which, 
with Paul, he related baptism to the whole Christian life, simply made this 
explicit.490 


As a basis for the nonrepeatability of baptism Scholastic theology could appeal, 
like Luther, to Rom. 6:3ff. Thus we read in Aquinas that as Christ died only once, 
so baptism should not be repeated.49! Unlike Luther, however, Aquinas did not, 
with Paul, regard baptism into Christ’s death as an anticipation of the future death 
of Christians and thus relate it to the whole of the life still to be lived on earth. 
Nevertheless, a reference of this kind does lie in the idea of an indelible character 
conferred by baptism. But can this be totally detached from the event of regenera- 
tion that is both signified and effected by the act of baptism? Must not God’s 
regenerating grace relate to the whole earthly life of believers? If we view grace, 
with Scholasticism, as created through supernatural reality that is infused into the 
soul by baptism and inheres in it, then it is natural enough to think that mortal 
sin can mean the loss of this state of grace, since sin and gracious acceptance by 
God are incompatible. The cost of this view is just that baptism as regeneration 
loses its significance for the Christian life as a whole and becomes a lost beginning, 
a no more than formal requirement for the later new conferring of grace in 
penance. In contrast Luther advocated the baptismally based reality of a new and 
individual Christian life and fellowship of faith with Christ as a reality that is 


490. Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 67, argues that the Scholastic idea of the indelible char- 
acter imprinted by baptism expressed the Reformation concern for the lasting validity of 
the promise of grace, and asks, therefore, whether understanding and practicing penitence 
as a gracious return to baptism, which God has made indestructible, is in fact something 
to be condemned (p. 72). 

491. ST 3.66.9: “Secundo, quia in morte Christi baptizamur, per quam morimur 
peccato et resurgimus in novitatem vitae. Christus autem semel tantum mortuus est. Et 
ideo nec baptismus iterari debet.” 
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established by an act of God outside us but in the form of the act of baptism, that 
thus relates to individuals, and that is the making concrete of the new humanity 
into which the old is taken up and absorbed. On the basis of baptism, then, the 
new humanity is to grow and increase in us while the old perishes. The Christian 
life consists of the struggle between the two in us.492 Althaus thought he had to 
show a difference here from Paul, for in Paul the old humanity is already dead in 
baptism, but Luther sees something that has not taken place once and for all but 
is always in process of taking place.493 This is a fateful misunderstanding that 
results in the dissolving of baptism in penitence instead of regarding penitence, 
after the manner of Luther, as a constant appropriation of the humanity that 
became concrete once and for all in baptism. 


In the one act of baptism the ship of the new Christian life is made 
ready once and for all. If Christians can also fall from grace (cf. Gal. 5:4), 
they can always regain it. Baptism is there all our lives.494 The need to 
appropriate it afresh each day goes along with this present perfect, for in 
the sign of baptism our baptismally based new identity as Christians is 
set “outside” the old humanity but is lived out physically in it, so that our 
lives are destined to be absorbed by the new identity and transformed 
into it. 


This understanding of the Christian life in terms of baptism goes beyond what 
the apostle Paul says expressly in Rom. 6:3ff., inasmuch as Paul here relates dying 
and rising again only to the “sacramental” act of baptism, even if with reference 
to the whole life of the baptized. Nevertheless, the new form of this thought, the 
idea of the Christian life as a working out of what baptism signifies, is in line with 
the Pauline intention. Thus Gal. 5:24 calls “crucifying” our desires something that 
those who belong to Christ should do, certainly in the aorist with an allusion to 
the act of baptism,4> yet still as something to be demonstrated in the present 
conflict with carnal desires (5:16-17). In Rom. 6:12ff., too, the apostle obviously 
sees good cause to demand that Christians take seriously in their lives what took 
place at baptism (cf. also 2 Cor. 4:16). The Pauline tension between the indicative 
and the imperative presupposes the fact that the being in Christ that is based on 


492. Cf. the Large Catechism, BSLK, 704, 28ff.; 706, 6ff.; 707, 14ff. 

493. Althaus, Theology of Luther, pp. 357-58. Althaus went on to say that we have 
in Luther a perpetual rather than a preterite present (cf. the aorists of Rom. 6 and Col. 3). 
There has not yet been a full realization. But the preterite present that he did not find in 
Luther is there already in the Babylonian Captivity of 1520: “ita semel es baptizatus 
sacramentaliter, sed semper baptizandus fide” (WA, 6, 535, 10). 

494. BSLK, 706, 13. 

495. Schlier, Galater, 11th ed. (1951), pp. 192-93. 
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the indicative of baptism will not automatically find fulfillment in the way the 
baptized live but stands over against them as something that is still to be worked 
out in their lives. Luther’s exposition took up this tension into the Pauline thought 
of the fellowship of baptized Christians with Christ’s death, so that on the one 
hand we have something done in the sacramental act and on the other something 
still being done in the course of the Christian life. 


In line with Luther’s doctrine of justification is the ec-centricity 
of the new identity of the baptized in contrast to the ego-centricity of 
the old humanity. Connected with this is the fact that in Luther’s view 
original sin is not yet fully expunged in our empirical reality through 
baptism but is not imputed to those who are regenerated by baptism, as 
Augustine had already said.49° Trent, however, maintained that every- 
thing that is sin in the strict sense of the word is set aside by baptism.49” 
In this question both sides were right in their own way. The baptismally 
based new identity of Christians is as such actually without sin. There 
is nothing to condemn in those who are born again in Christ (Rom. 8:1). 
But until we actually die the death that the sign of baptism anticipates, 
this new reality is associated with the self-seeking of the reality of the 
old humanity, of which it is true that God no longer imputes it to those 
who are regenerated by baptism. Even the teaching of Trent still allowed 
that there is concupiscence in the regenerate (DS, 1515). If we try to see 
this fact on the same plane as the sinless reality of those that are re- 
generated by baptism, we unavoidably weaken the significance of Pauline 
sayings about the ongoing struggle in the baptized between the flesh and 
the Spirit (Gal. 5:16ff.). But if there is no such struggle, why does Paul 
have to warn believers not to yield up their members to the control of 
sin (Rom. 6:13)? Like Augustine, and in agreement with Rom. 6:12 and 
7:7-8, Luther took concupiscence to be sin in the proper sense.498 He 
could not concede, then, that already in this life sin has been fully 
expunged in the baptized. Sin, however, is subjected to the baptismally 
based new identity of the regenerate, so that it no longer reigns over 


496. Apol. 2.35-37; BSLK, 153-54; cf. WA, 2, 160, 33, 410-11. In the Apology 
Melanchthon quotes esp. from Augustine De nupt. et concup. 1.25, which says that sin is 
forgiven in the baptized, “non ut non sit, sed ut in peccatum non imputetur” (CSEL, 42, 
240, 17-18). 

497, DS, 1515. 

498. On the broadly linguistic nature of the confessional difference on this point, 
though always related also to different basic conceptions of grace, faith, and justification, 
see Lehmann and Pannenberg, eds., Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 50ff., for a discussion. 
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them (Rom. 6:12). In view of Rom. 8:1 Reformation theology could not 
deny that this new identity as such is without sin. But because this new 
identity rests on anticipation of the death that is still ahead for us in this 
earthly life, in the course of this earthly life the old humanity must 
constantly be “absorbed” both body and soul by the new until at the last 
day that which in “sign” is done already in baptism is fully caught up 
with and fulfilled.499 

In no way, then, did Luther undervalue or even contest the trans- 
forming effect of baptism as seems to be implied by the Tridentine con- 
demnation of a mere nonimputation of sin as a result of baptism. Nor 
did he question the “perfect” character of regeneration in baptism.5°° His 
teaching simply asserted the sacramental or significatory nature of the 
baptismal event. The sacrament has its effect after the manner of a 
sacramental sign. We must not confuse this effect with directly physical 
causality. Nor is this a standpoint that is alien to Roman Catholic 
sacramental theology. The result, however, for an understanding of bap- 
tism is that our new birth in the act of baptism is definitely achieved on 
the level of the sacramental sign, but in the earthly life of the baptized it 
needs the appropriation by faith, which in the case of baptism does not 
take place in a single moment but has to be done throughout our earthly 
lives. 


This is why there has also to be a regular recalling of baptism in congregational 
worship and individual conduct. The introduction to worship is a good place for 
this recalling, with its inclusion of a confession of sin in liturgies under the 
influence of the Roman tradition. The confession ought to be made within a 
recollection of baptism because this is theologically appropriate and also because 
it means the addressing of worshipers as baptized Christians, not as sinners 
separated from God.°°! Then there are specific occasions in the Christian year 
(e.g., the Easter vigil), also in pastoral care for the sick and dying, that are partic- 
ularly well calculated to renew a sense of the basic significance of baptism for the 
whole course of the Christian life.5°2 


499, WA, 6, 535. 

500. See BSLK, 516, 20ff. (Titus 3:5, 8). 

501. See my Christliche Spiritualitit: Theologische Aspekte (1986), pp. 48-58 
(“Christsein und Taufe”), esp. 51-52. 

502. E Schulz dealt expressly with this theme at the Lutheran Liturgical Conference 
at Fulda in 1986, “Das Taufgedachtnis in den Kirchen der Reformation.” 
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In this way the theme of penitence is in some sense integrated into 
an understanding of the Christian life, for conversion in the act of baptism 
also extends in time over the lives of the baptized. Daily penitence in this 
sense does not relate just to some failure in the Christian life but charac- 
terizes its normal course. Not dealt with here is the specific theme of falling 
away from baptism that in the early church made the institution of a 
special penitential procedure necessary. Falling away of this kind takes 
place when sin gains the mastery again in the lives of the baptized. It is 
of the nature of the case, however, that whenever and however this hap- 
pens it should become a public factor in congregational life.593 For the 
church then, as surely for backsliders, it means a breach in the fellowship 
of Christ’s body, and by its very nature a breach of this kind already 
includes separation from the body of Christ that the church ratifies by 
excommunication from its fellowship. In such a situation the question 
then arises whether there can be reconciliation with the church as the 
fellowship of Christ’s body. 

This theme, however, is not the same as that of Luther’s discussion 
of the general link between baptism and penitence in the course of the 
Christian life. The distinction that we must make here had already become 
obscure in the medieval practice of private penance. It found only inade- 
quate expression in the distinction between venial sins and mortal sins 
that in all cases stand in need of penance, for the ecclesial dimension as 
the point of distinction is not present in the concept of mortal sin, and 
again, every sin is of infinite weight before God, as Anselm had impressed 
on the consciousness of medieval Christians. Even in today’s situation, 
then, the institution of penance is hardly adapted to deal appropriately 
with the special problem of falling away from baptism into a life dominated 
by sin. There is an unresolved problem here not only for Reformation 
churches, in which private penance became an exception from the 18th 
century onward, but also for the Roman Catholic Church. Individual 
pastoral counseling and the task of reconciling to the church those in 
whose lives sin has again become a dominant force are two different things, 
even if pastoral counseling can play a part in preparing for reconciliation. 
The need for reconciliation with the church ought to be seen more clearly 


503. So long as sin is kept hidden in private life, it is in some sense controlled in 
spite of all the related hypocrisy. But when it regains dominion over our lives it tends to 
burst across the boundaries of private life despite all the rules of prudence that may suggest 
themselves. 
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again as an exceptional case in the Christian life and handled accordingly. 
Linked together here are the traditional themes of penitence and church 
discipline or excommunication. This exceptional case at any rate comes 
within the general framework of working out in the whole life of each 
individual! Christian the conversion and penitence that in sign are repre- 
sented and effected in the act of baptism. 


c. Baptism and Faith (Infant Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Anointing of the Sick) 


Baptism and faith belong together. Faith fellowship with the destiny of 
the crucified and risen Lord (Phil. 3:9-11) is established by baptism (Rom. 
6:3ff.). At the same time “coming” to faith and its righteousness (Gal. 
3:23-24) culminates in the event of baptism because baptism mediates 
participation in the filial relation of Jesus Christ to the Father (3:26-27). 
In early accounts of primitive Christian mission, preaching the gospel 
aims regularly at baptism.5°4 Baptism is the “seal of faith,” we read in the 
Shepherd of Hermas.5° Baptism shows that the missionary proclamation 
of the church has been accepted, has met with faith. Conversely, the 
meaning of baptism is appropriated and set forth in faith. In a double 
sense, then, baptism is the “sacrament of faith.”506 

In the missionary practice and theology of the early church the 
relation between baptism and faith involved faith first and then baptism. 
We see this in the story of the baptism of the Ethiopian treasurer by Philip 
in Acts 8:37, and it was probably the original meaning of the term “sacra- 
ment of faith” in Tertullian. For the baptized baptism testified to faith and 
confessed it. A presupposition, then, was instruction in the content of 
faith such as was given in the catechumenate of the early church. 

The rise of infant baptism changed things. In the 3rd century 
Cyprian and Origen bore witness that it was already an ancient apostolic 
custom, though no such witness was given to it by Hippolytus of Rome 


504, Cf. Kretschmar, Geschichte, p. 49, for examples from Acts and the apocryphal 
Acts. 

505. Hermas Sim, 9.93.5; cf. also Tertullian De paen. 6.16 (SC, 316, 168); and Basil 
in his work against Eunomius 3.5 (PG, 29, 665C). 

506. Tertullian De an, 1.4 (CChrSL, 2, 782, 28-29). By way of Ambrose and 
Augustine this description came into Scholastic theology (Aquinas ST 3.66.1 ad 1) and 
found its way into the Tridentine decree on justification (DS, 1529). 
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at the end of the 2nd century.>°”? We can draw no firm conclusions as to 
the baptism of infants from statements in Acts (18:8; cf. 10:2; 11:14; 16:33) 
that new converts were baptized with their whole houses. All that these 
tell us is that turning to faith in the message about Christ was not always 
an isolated individual decision but from early times might be a family 
matter. Here probably lies the origin of infant — and deathbed — bap- 
tism from at least the 3rd century. Tertullian certainly argued against it 
that infants are not capable of personal knowledge and decision;5°8 but 
even he, though opposing the practice, did not reject it as an innovation 
nor complain of destruction of the relation between faith, confession, and 
baptism, since with 1 Cor. 7:14 he held that the children of Christian 
parents are sanctified by them.59 The practice established itself in the 4th 
century when on the basis of Rom. 6:3ff. baptism came to be understood 
as a mystery that unites the baptized to Christ’s death and resurrection. 
If baptism is primarily dying with Christ and new birth of water and the 
Spirit, then the pledge of the baptized can no longer stand on the same 
level as this act of God. Instead, the relation between baptism and faith 
can now be viewed as the obedient or even the understanding acceptance 
of God’s Word that is issued to the baptized in the event of baptism 
itself.510 

In the Western church after Augustine the doctrine of original sin 
became the most important reason for infant baptism. The Council of 
Carthage in 418 decided that infants need baptism for the remission of 
sins and without it are excluded from the kingdom of heaven.°!! This 
ruling was normative not merely for the Roman Catholic Church and its 
theology but also for the churches of the Lutheran Reformation.°!? But 


507. On the data, which have been hotly contested for decades, cf. the survey in 
Schlink, Doctrine, pp. 132-34; and Kretschmar, Geschichte, pp. 81ff. 

508. De bapt. 18; PL, 1, 1221. 

509. See K. Aland, Die Sauglingstaufe im Neuen Testament und in der alten Kirche: 
Ein Antwort an Joachim Jeremias (1961), pp. 40ff. 

510. See Kretschmar, Geschichte, pp. 266-67, on Ambrose and Augustine. On the 
presuppositions, see pp. 174ff., also 169. As Augustine saw it, at the baptism of infants 
parents and other church members believe and confess vicariously for them just as the sin 
that is washed away by baptism came to them from others (Contra duas epist. Pelag. 1.22; 
PL, 10/1, 570). Even the parents’ unbelief was no decisive obstacle for Augustine (Ep. 98.2; 
PL, 33, 360). 

511. DS, 223-24. 

512. CA 9.1-3 calls infant baptism necessary to salvation (Schaff, Creeds, IU, 13: 
“necessarius ad salutem”), and condemns the Anabaptists for teaching the possibility of 
salvation for infants without baptism. 
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this standpoint does not play so big a role in Reformed teaching because 
this teaching sees the sacrament only as a sign of the grace that can be 
had without it in the word of forgiveness.5!3 Yet the Reformed churches, 
too, retained infant baptism because they regarded baptism as acceptance 
of God’s covenant of grace that is not for adults alone but for infants 
too.5!4 It was left for Karl Barth to overturn the practice of infant baptism 
in some Reformed churches and even further afield.5!5 Barth’s criticism 
finds in the faith and free confession of the baptized a prerequisite for 
baptizing them. Is he right? Or can we defend the practice of infant 
baptism as in keeping with the nature of baptism? 


We cannot answer this question simply by a critique of Barth’s arguments. Long 
before Barth, churches that practiced believers’ baptism called for confession at 
baptism. This would still stand even if Barth’s arguments for it failed. It may be 
easily shown that there is no adequate biblical basis for the distinction between 
Spirit baptism and water baptism made in CD, IV/4. Primitive Christianity had 
no Spirit baptism as distinct from water baptism. There is only the one baptism, 
administered with water and normally linked to the gift of the Spirit.>!6 That the 


513. Heidelberg Catechism (1563), Qu. 66 (Schaff, Creeds, III, 328). 

514, Ibid., Qu. 74 (Schaff, Creeds, III, 331). Cf. Calvin Inst. 4.16.5-6. Calvin saw 
infant baptism in typological correspondence to OT circumcision (16.3ff, 20-21; also 
14,21). Up to Barth’s day the necessary relation between baptism and faith was not seen as 
an argument against infant baptism in the Reformed tradition because there was confidence 
that the Holy Spirit could plant the seed of future faith even in infants. See Inst. 4.16.20; 
cf. 18; also Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, pp. 621ff. Like Luther in his Taufbiichlein (BSLK, 
539, 35ff.), Calvin appealed to what Jesus said about children in Matt. 10:14-15 (Inst. 4.16.7). 

515. In his 1943 work Barth demanded that baptism should take the form of an 
expression of the candidates’ free confession. In CD, IV/4, he made his teaching even more 
pointed by distinguishing between Spirit baptism and water baptism and presenting the 
latter as a human act of the obedience of faith. Cf. E. Jiingel, “Karl Barths Lehre von der 
Taufe,” in Barth-Studien (1982), pp. 246-90, esp. 256ff. On the relation of Barth’s doctrine 
of baptism to Zwingli and Calvin see Schlink, Doctrine, pp. 146ff. 

516. As the Evangelists see it, the distinction made in Mark 1:8 par. between baptism 
with water and baptism with the Spirit (and fire) characterizes John’s baptism precisely in 
its distinction from Christian baptism. Similarly Acts differentiated baptism in the name of 
Jesus, linked to the giving of the Spirit (by laying on of hands), from John’s water baptism 
(19:1-7). In the story of Cornelius in Acts 10 we read indeed that Cornelius and his house 
received the Spirit already when they heard Peter’s preaching and that Peter could not then 
refuse them water baptism (vv. 44ff.), but we are not told that this receiving of the Spirit 
was Spirit baptism. Only when looking back on the event does Peter recall (11:16) the saying 
of the risen Lord announcing the baptism of the Spirit (1:5). These two sayings in Acts are 
among the NT texts adduced by Barth in CD, IV/4, 30ff., for his claim that there is a 
distinction between Spirit and water baptism, and they are the only ones that we might 
regard as serious arguments. Of the four others 1 Cor. 12:13 does refer to the Spirit’s work 
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two belong together has to relate to the other distinction between the baptism of 
John and Christian baptism, namely, that the latter is a baptism into the name of 
Jesus that unites the recipients to Jesus. But in his eschatological reality Jesus is 
filled with the Spirit. Hence Paul could say that those who do not have Christ’s 
Spirit do not belong to him (Rom. 8:9). As all primitive Christianity teaches, 
Christian water baptism could not unite the baptized to Jesus Christ were not the 
Spirit imparted to them by it. We certainly cannot put a water baptism that 
effectively unites the baptized to Jesus Christ in antithesis to the divine act of 
imparting the Spirit if water baptism is merely an act of human obedience. A 
purely human act is not enough to bring about effective union. If, however, the 
biblical basis of Barth’s theses is shaky, the material question still remains, not 
merely because of the intrinsic plausibility of viewing personal confession as a 
prerequisite for baptism, but above all because to all appearances the practice of 
primitive Christianity was in accord with this understanding. 


The question whether infant baptism is right or wrong is not just a 
question apart. Deciding it involves concepts of the nature of baptism in 
general and its relation to faith. If we regard baptism simply as an expression 
and public confession of a turning to faith, then we have to reject infant 
baptism.5!7 But if baptism does something that even those already con- 
verted before baptism cannot do for themselves but have to receive, namely, 
the definitive linking of the baptized to the destiny of Jesus, then the matter 
is obviously much more complex than those who espouse believers’ baptism 
have often assumed. Baptism can no longer be viewed primarily as a human 
act, that of the baptized, for none of us can baptize ourselves.5!8 Further- 
more, others baptize the candidates with an appeal to a divine commission. 
On this, and hence on the institution, the validity of baptism depends. If it 
is present, administering baptism is indeed a human act, but at its core it is 


in baptism, but with no suggestion of a baptism without water; Mark 1:8 par. and John 
1:33 are sayings of the Baptist, whose distinction between Spirit and water baptism is 
outdated by Christian baptism (cf. Acts 2:38), as we see from Acts 19:2. The announcing 
of the baptism of the Spirit in Acts 1:5 simply takes up the Baptist’s formulation in Luke 
3:16 because Luke could find no pertinent saying of Jesus himself in the tradition (so Roloff, 
Apostelgeschichte, p. 22). When Peter takes up the saying in 11:16, however, the aim is 
precisely to show the connection between water baptism and reception of the Spirit, which 
Luke finds to be normal in Christian baptism according to 2:38 and 19:2ff., though as a 
rule the imparting of the Spirit is obviously by laying on of hands (19:6; cf. 8:17, but not 
8:39). 

517. So Schlink, Doctrine, p. 145. 

518. Kretschmar has pointed out that Christian as distinct from Jewish baptism 
was not simply self-baptism but that like John’s baptism already it presupposed adminis- 
tration by another (Geschichte, p. 18). 
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a divine action on the candidates. For to be baptized in the name of God is 
to be baptized not by others but by God himself, so that even though others 
administer it, it is truly God’s own work.5!9 Baptism certainly does not bring 
salvation without faith. It relates always in some way to the faith of the 
baptized, but my faith does not make baptism — it receives it.529 This holds 
good even when faith and confession precede baptism. By baptism those 
who are already confessing Jesus Christ receive the “seal” of faith that 
unbreakably links their lives to the death and rising again of Jesus Christ, 
and the event does its work as step by step the lives of Christians are stamped 
by their being baptized and by recollection and appropriation of what this 
baptism signifies. 


Theology had explained this truth by distinguishing between sealing in the act of 
baptism on the one side and believing appropriation of its content on the other. 
The seal of faith that appropriates the baptized to Jesus Christ in the name of the 
triune God precedes the working out in faith. It still stands even if our own 
appropriating in faith does not follow, and for this reason it cannot be repeated. 
But baptism does not become effective to the salvation of the recipients by the 
ritual act alone, only by their appropriating of it in faith. Luther in 1520 based 
this thesis on the fact that the sacraments of the new covenant differ from those 
of the old inasmuch as they are always linked to a word of promise that we must 
grasp in faith. Their whole efficacy depends on faith. It does not consist simply 
of sacramental administration. We thus say that it is not the sacrament but faith 
in what it signifies that justifies.52! At baptism, then, we must teach faith in the 
promise annexed to it.52? Luther accused Scholastic theologians of neglecting 
this.523 In fact, however, even a Scholastic theologian like Aquinas taught that 
faith is essential for reception of the saving effect of baptism. At any rate Aquinas 
did distinguish between the character given the baptized by the act itself as their 
claiming for God and the grace of justification imparted by baptism.524 The seal 


519. Luther’s Large Catechism, 4.10; BSLK, 692-93; WA, 30/1, 213; and cf. 6, 530, 
16-25. 
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given by baptism is only a sacramental sign of the event of justification that has 
to take place in the soul of the baptized and does so only in fact by believing 
appropriation of baptism. The righteousness denoted by the sign, if not attained 
by faith, can thus be lost, but the mark of being baptized is indelible.525 The 
difference between Luther and Aquinas here is not in fact all that great. Although 
Luther did not take up the thought of character, it comes to expression in the 
Large Catechism, which says that baptism always stands even though one falls 
away and sins.526 


If baptism as a sacramental act aims at the faith of the recipients 
in what it signifies but does not necessarily presuppose this because in 
any case faith can only receive baptism, then, and only then, the baptism 
of children and infants is basically permissible according to the very nature 
of baptism. The nature of baptism at any rate cannot be urged as an 
objection against the practice. The primary objection that in its earliest 
days Christianity proclaimed the gospel first and baptized only when 
people had been won to faith can be explained by the fact that early 
Christian mission was aimed primarily at adults. Obviously we cannot 
administer baptism against the will and convictions of the recipients when 
the will and the power of judgment and convictions have developed. But 
baptism does not rest on these. Even in the baptized all these anthropo- 
logical factors are subject to change. Nevertheless, what God says about 
their lives “always stands.” If we understand baptism as a “gift” whose 
reception is not tied to a specific stage of the power of human judgment 
and decision but simply presupposes the absence of opposition and a 
readiness in principle, why should baptism be denied to infants? Are adults 
really in any totally different situation from them when it is a matter of 
vouching for their own faith? Who of us can guarantee our perseverance 
in faith? Do adults really bring with them more than a positive readiness? 
As regards this prerequisite, however, we have to remember indeed what 
a critic of infant baptism in the early church like Tertullian said in its 
favor: in terms of 1 Cor. 7:14 the children of Christian parents are 
sanctified by them. This view may seriously conflict with our modern 


525. ST 3.66.1 calls the indelible baptismal character the “signum sacramentale 
interioris iustificationis.” On its indelibility cf. ibid., ad 1 and 3.63.5, though the reason is 
different here. : 
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inasmuch as the precedence of the divine act in baptism receives stronger emphasis com- 
pared to believing reception; cf. Grénvik, Taufe, pp. 102ff. Yet there is no real contradiction, 
for the sacrament still has no justifying efficacy apart from faith. 
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individualism but it does more justice to human reality in its social com- 
plexity than does an abstract consideration of the individual. This fact 
applies especially to the situation of children in their helplessness and 
openness. Jesus himself saw here an openness to the nearness of the rule 
of God that he proclaimed (Mark 10:14-15). At issue is a general anthro- 
pological matter that we must distinguish from the special relation of 
children to parents but that underlies this relation. We have to take this 
into account when we weigh the arguments for and against infant baptism. 
Along these lines church tradition has appealed with some justice to the 
so-called children’s gospel of Mark 10:14 in favor of infant baptism, 
though this passage does not refer to baptism as such. In sum we may say 
that at the baptism of children, especially at the baptism of the children 
of Christian parents, will and judgment may not yet have developed, but 
we have to reckon with a positive readiness for unlimited trust whose real 
object, even if infants do not yet know it, is the true God who has revealed 
himself in the sending of Jesus. 


When we take these considerations into account, despite the claims of some critics, 
we should not regard as mistaken Luther’s thoughts about the possibility of an 
infant faith (fides infantium) effected by the Holy Spirit, i.e., a variant of believing 
trust that is in keeping with early infancy and open in fact, if not explicitly, to 
God.527 Naturally, infant trust does not have yet the later developed structure of 
a trust in God that is mediated by knowledge and assent. Hence it is not explicit 
faith in Jesus Christ. Better, then, not to speak of faith here as a response to the 
addressing of the child at baptism by the Word of God.528 Nevertheless, we might 
well speak of a heartfelt trust and faith in the sense of Luther’s explanation of the 
first commandment.529 There is here an anthropological constant. It differs from 
the willingness which Althaus demands and by which the personal act of receiving 
the promise of God is in fact characterized in adults.53° Yet we cannot deny it to 
the phase of early childhood. Althaus rightly said that in the Large Catechism 
Luther did not make infant faith a presupposition of baptism.>4! This is in keeping 
with Luther’s rule that faith in general does not make baptism but receives it. In 
this sense again he did not “postulate” the faith of baptized infants. Instead, the 
catechism simply says that infants may be brought to baptism in the belief and 


527. Cf. P. Althaus in his review of K. Brinkel’s Die Lehre Luthers von der fides 
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hope that they believe and with the petition that God will give them faith.°32 This 
is not a postulate. It is said out of respect for the possibilities of the Holy Spirit 
in direct relation to infants irrespective of human judgment. Can he from whom 
young lions seek their prey (Ps. 104:21) and on whom young ravens cry for help 
(Job 38:41) not also have ways and means to touch infant hearts? 


It does not follow from all this that all infants without distinction 
should be baptized. We do not have here a compelling implication of the 
doctrine of original sin even if, in the future of the kingdom of God, 
people of all places, belonging to alien cultures with little possibility of 
baptism, will have a place and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
(Matt. 8:11 par.). At this point the condemnation of the opponents of 
infant baptism by the Augsburg Confession needs correction. In the Latin 
version of CA 9 we read that the Anabaptists are to be condemned because 
they maintain that children can be saved even without baptism. It is out 
of place to base a condemnation of this kind on Matt. 18:14, for this saying 
does not refer to baptism. If things are different in John 3:5, this saying 
does not relate to the situation of infants, nor does the blessing of children 
in Mark 10:14-15 depend on their baptism but simply shows adults that 
regeneration is essential. The idea of the exclusion of unbaptized children 
from eternal salvation on the basis of the doctrine of original sin is not 
in keeping with the total witness of the NT. But this means that we must 
regard as theologically suspect the idea that faith is a prerequisite for 
baptism and the criticism of infant baptism that rests on that idea, as is 
done here. We are also not to view infant baptism as the only possible 
form of baptism. To do so would be to discredit much of early Christian 
practice. At this point, then, we ought to refrain from the related condem- 
nations even though the church’s interest in uniformity of practice in such 
matters might be understandable. Rebaptizing those already baptized is 
the one thing that does cause division, for de facto it means regarding the 
baptism already received as invalid.>35 

Along with infant baptism we have to accept the possibility of adult 


532. BSLK, 702, 45-47. 

533. It is important in this regard that some churches that practice believers’ 
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baptism in the case of those who only at a later stage in life either en- 
counter the Christian message or turn to it. Both baptismal forms may 
be practiced alongside one another. In favor of infant baptism, however, 
one may say that in the lives of those baptized as infants the summons of 
God’s grace in Jesus Christ and his claim on their lives precede all their 
own experience and efforts. Even those who become aware of this only 
later and consciously take up their baptism can find it to be a blessing 
that prior to all their own ways and mistaken ways in life God determined 
and accepted their lives as a whole, and from the very first, for fellowship 
with himself in his Son. In a Christian family this consideration may well 
be the thing that triggers the decision to have a child baptized early. It is 
part of the actual situation of infants that others, primarily the parents, 
adopt vicariously for them responsibility for their well-being and devel- 
opment until they are in a position to take responsibility for themselves. 
This task begins with food, clothing, and health, and includes development 
of the religious life, the more so as small children provisionally have in 
the one to whom they are primarily related, usually the mother, the object 
of unlimited reference and unlimited confidence; whereas religious edu- 
cation in early childhood has to see to it that God alone is seen to be 
worthy of unlimited confidence, and that as such, as the other who also 
ends any unlimited reference to humans, he is distinguished from the 
parents with their limited possibilities.554 From this angle the idea that 
we find attested in the early church from the late 2nd century, namely, 
that at the baptism of children not yet of age responsible adults should 
make a confession of faith vicariously on their behalf, is less objectionable 
than might appear to modern subjectivism. At any rate the vicarious 
confession of faith carries with it an obligation to undertake the religious 
education of the child. This obligation, of course, can no more guarantee 
the future faith of the child than can adults guarantee their own future 
faith when baptized. 

The baptism of children not yet of age is always referred in a special 
way to the later independent appropriation of its significance by adult 
faith. In all circumstances this appropriation by the baptized is part of 
baptism. The sacramental sign of baptism and the lasting effect that rests 
on it aim at the personal faith of the baptized. Only then do the regenera- 
tion and justification that take place in the event of baptism come to full 


534. See my Anthropology, pp. 241-42; also H. J. Fraas, Die Religiositat des Menschen: 
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actualization. The Lima statement of the Faith and Order Commission at 
the 1982 WCC assembly rightly emphasizes that differences in baptismal 
practice do not affect the essential relation between baptism and faith. 
When those who can answer for themselves are baptized, the personal 
confession of faith, it says, forms an integral part of the baptismal service. 
When infants are baptized, the personal answer will be given later.595 
Personal confession belongs so much to the act of baptism that we must 
not regard its being made later as something that is different from baptism, 
that is supplementary and additional, as though regeneration and justifi- 
cation came only at that point. We must regard it as something that ratifies 
the baptism already enacted as the event of regeneration and justification. 

As baptism became increasingly infant baptism, the lapse in time 
between the act of baptism and the personal confession by the baptized 
of their baptismally enacted relationship to Jesus Christ and the triune 
God found expression in Western Christianity, from the early Middle 
Ages onward, in the rite of confirmation, which for other reasons initially 
had become a separate rite. At issue here was the ceremony of laying on 
of hands and anointing that had originally been part of the baptismal 
complex. 

In the baptismal practice of the early church it was reserved for 
the bishop to anoint with oil in the form of the sign of the cross, a rite 
already called consignatio or confirmatio in the 5th century because it 
confirmed the regularity of the whole baptismal act.53° The bishop’s con- 
firmation was especially important because it was the basis of the church 
membership of the baptized and gave them access to eucharistic commu- 
nion. In anointing and the sign of the cross as “sealing” for the participa- 
tion of the baptized in the anointing of Christ (2 Cor. 1:21; 1 John 2:20, 
27), which is constitutive for the title “Christ” or “Messiah,” there was seen 
also a sign of the imparting of the Holy Spirit conferred by the laying on 
of hands. Hence anointing and the laying on of hands came to be viewed 
as the climax of the baptismal act. The Eastern Orthodox churches have 
retained this link to our own day. In the early Middle Ages in Western 
Christianity, however, precisely because anointing and laying on of hands 
were tied to the episcopal office, they became detached from the other 
part of the ceremony of baptism, which priests could perform. The reason 
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for the detaching of these rites from the baptismal complex was the change 
in the bishop’s ministry from leading a local congregation to supervising 
a region.°37 Bishops could no longer be present at every baptism, which 
on account of the doctrine of original sin had in any case to be adminis- 
tered as quickly as possible after birth. Hence episcopal anointing and 
laying on of hands were postponed until the bishop could visit the con- 
gregation concerned. 

Originally, then, confirmation of baptism by the bishop rather than 
the baptized was at issue when anointing and laying on of hands became 
the separate rite of confirmation. But problems ensued as to the theolog- 
ical basis and significance of confirmation as a separate rite, and as a result 
the independent adoption of the baptismal confession by the baptized 
came to be an essential part of the separate rite. 

It has still to be noted that at first counting the rite a sacrament 
was also a problem because no evidence could be found in the NT for the 
required institution.598 Aquinas adduced the promise of the Spirit in John 
16:7,539 but this cannot be viewed as instituting confirmation in particular 
because primitive Christian testimonies usually link the giving of the Spirit 
to baptism.54° If, then, we cannot speak of any NT instituting of confir- 
mation as a separate sacrament, Luther in 1520, arguing along the lines 
of Aquinas, with the approval of later Scholasticism, that divine institution 
is a requirement for the constitution of a sacrament, rightly contested the 
sacramental status of confirmation.54! Luther was not aware of the orig- 
inal relationship of anointing and the laying on of hands to the baptismal 
act. If he had been, it is conceivable that on Reformation presuppositions 


537. Ibid., p. 197; and for the link to the development of infant baptism as the 
norm, see p. 199, 

538. We see in what difficulties theology found itself at this point from the desperate 
proposal of Alexander of Hales that the Synod of Meaux instituted the sacrament of 
confirmation in 845, while Bonaventura taught an institution by the apostles, though 
Aquinas insisted that only God himself can institute a sacrament. For examples, see ibid., 
p. 198, where, however, we need to correct along the lines of the examples in n. 740 below 
the reference to Alexander's Summa. 

539. ST 3.72.1 ad 1. 

540. Exceptions like Acts 8:15-16 and 10:44, 48 (cf. also 19:2ff.) prove this rule, for 
water baptism either follows reception of the Spirit or the Spirit is imparted by laying on 
of hands after water baptism (8:15-16; cf. Roloff, Apostelgeschichte, p. 135). Cf. also 
T. Schneider, Zeichen der Nahe Gottes: Grundriss der Sakramententheologie (1979), p. 111; 
S. Regli, “Firmsakrament und christliche Entfaltung,” in Mysterium Salutis, V (1976), pp. 
297-347, esp. 302, quoting J. Amougou-Atangana, Ein Sakrament des Geistempfangs? Zum 
Verhdltnis von Taufe und Firmung (1974), pp. 84-96; cf. pp. 272ff. 

541. WA, 6, 549-50. 
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there would have been a different view of confirmation’s sacramental 
status, not in the sense of recognizing it in full as a separate sacrament, 
but along the lines of its sharing in the sacramental status of baptism. We 
find approaches to this kind of interpretation in modern Roman Catholic 
theology face-to-face with the acknowledged impossibility of finding any 
NT institution of confirmation as a separate sacrament.>42 It is in this 
direction that we may best hope for some agreement regarding the con- 
fessional difference that exists at this point. The other view commonly 
espoused by Roman Catholic theologians, that the church has a global 
competence to perform the original sacrament in discrete acts,°43 is not 
only unacceptable to Protestants but also contradicts the demand of Aqui- 
nas that proof of a divine institution is a necessary condition of recogni- 
tion of a sacrament. The decisive thing here is not the mere name “sacra- 
ment” but the basis of the actions concerned. 

The other theological question that arose when confirmation be- 
came an independent rite was that of the specific effect of the act as distinct 
from baptism. In early church baptisms the imparting of the Holy Spirit 
was thought to be linked to the rites of anointing and laying on of hands. 
When confirmation became an independent act this relation could not 
be upheld without reservation, for otherwise baptism, contrary to NT 
testimonies, would become mere water baptism with no imparting of the 
Spirit. Thus confirmation had simply the function of confirming recipients 
in faith and in participation in the Holy Spirit and his gifts. The early 
Middle Ages then linked the idea of sending to independent attestation 
of faith.544 With this view there then converged approaches that in spite 
of Luther’s rejection of confirmation as a sacrament led to a renewal of 
it in the Protestant churches of the Reformation age.*49 The practice of 
infant baptism necessitated a later personal acceptance of the baptismal 
confession by the baptized, and on the church’s part there corresponded 
to this subjective appropriation of baptism the duty to give the baptized 
instruction in the faith into which they were baptized. Hence in the 


542. Cf. H. Kiing, “Die Firmung als Vollendung der Taufe,” TQ 154 (1974) 36; also 
Amougou-Atangana, Sakrament, pp. 281 ff. 

543. Cf. already K. Rahner, The Church and the Sacraments (New York, 1963), pp. 
40ff.; on confirmation esp. pp. 50ff. Cf. also R. Schulte, “Die Einzelsakramente als Aus- 
gliederung des Wurzelsakraments,” in Mysterium Salutis, IV/2 (1973), 46-155, esp. 137-38; 
and with reference to confirmation, see Regli, in Mysterium Salutis, V, 318. 

544. Cf. Kretschmar, Geschichte, pp. 197-98, esp. on Alcuin Ep. 134. 

545. This development stemmed from Zwingli and Bucer, not Luther; cf. Kret- 
schmar, Geschichte, pp. 200-201; also K. Dienst, “Konfirmation I? TRE, XIX (1990), 437ff. 
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Protestant churches, especially through Pietism, confirmation became one 
of the most important ecclesiastical acts in the lives of members.>46 Yet 
to a large extent it still lacked theological grounding and interpretation. 
Rediscovery of the original link of the rite to the complex of baptism and 
reflection on the material relation to baptism54” offer new insights in this 
regard. 

In its inner relation to baptism we may understand confirmation 
as an expression of the connection of baptism with the whole life of the 
baptized. Luther stressed this lifetime reach of what is done in sign at 
baptism from a different angle, namely, with reference to penance, or 
penitence. We now see, however, that what he said about the link between 
baptism and penitence corresponds remarkably to that between baptism 
and confirmation. The death of the old nature that is anticipated in 
baptism has to be worked out daily in Christian life in the process of an 
appropriating of baptism. Similarly, the appropriating of the baptized to 
Jesus Christ and to the trinitarian God has to be done personally by faith 
and confession. Baptism as an anticipatory sign of the whole life of the 
baptized as seen in the light of its end has to be followed up step by step 
throughout the course of the Christian life. This fact has relevance not 
merely for penitence but for the personal confession that is a believing 
appropriation of baptism. The practice of infant baptism makes it oblig- 
atory that this personal appropriation of baptism in individual faith and 
confession should also be declared publicly in the congregation, as hap- 
pens in confirmation.>48 The very form of the liturgical action expresses 
already that we cannot have here merely an act on the part of the human 
recipients of baptism. Instead the baptized need “confirmation” by the 
Holy Spirit, who is given already at baptism if they are to be capable of 
this independent faith and confession. In this regard the Protestant un- 
derstanding of confirmation can be in accord with the Roman Catholic 
theology of confirmation. In Protestant confirmation rites the laying on 
of hands is a sign of the need for the Spirit’s aid in personal faith and 
confession, but not anointing, for the Protestant churches lost all sense of 
the link between the practice of anointing in the early church and the title 


546. On this theme cf. D. Réssler, Grundriss der Praktischen Theologie (1986), pp. 
220-23 and 496ff. 

547. On the fresh study of baptism and confirmation in the Roman Catholic 
Church after Vatican II (SC 71), cf. Kretschmar, Geschichte, pp. 201-2. 

548. For this reason the American Lutheran Book of Worship calls the confirmation 
service an Affirmation of Baptism, pp. 198ff. 
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“Christ,” and hence all sense of the symbolism of anointing as a sign of 
fellowship with Jesus Christ. 


The Reformation churches also dropped anointing in another rite that goes back 
to the early church and that Roman Catholics rank as a sacrament, the anointing 
of the sick.549 Nor is the external sign of anointing the only link between unction 
and confirmation. There is a deeper connection between the two inasmuch as the 
issue in both is the strengthening of the recipients by the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. At confirmation, in keeping with baptism, this takes place with reference 
to the whole future course of life, at unction in a particular situation of stress in 
which the sick need special help and comfort. With the account of Jesus’ sending 
out of the disciples to heal the sick, which we find in all the Synoptic Gospels, 
Mark 6:12-13 tells us that in their work of healing the apostles were to anoint 
with oil, a widespread custom in antiquity that, it was believed, would help to 
heal the sick. James depicts a primitive Christian practice of elders praying with 
the sick and anointing them with oil (5:14-15). The church retained the custom, 
and as a result of the link to the forgiveness of sins it became penance for the 
dying, and from the 12th century onward was called “extreme unction.” Luther 
objected that Jas. 5:14-15 relates not only to the dying but to the sick in general 
and carries with it the hope of improvement and healing. Nor is there the required 
express institution by a command of Christ. Luther was not against the rite as 
such but pointed to the central role of prayer and the remission of sins in the 
text.°50 Trent stood by unction as a sacrament, found implied institution by Christ 
is Mark 6:13, and claimed promulgation by James (DS, 1695 and 1716). The 
Protestant churches, however, practiced only pastoral visitation of the sick with 
prayer but no anointing. 

Modern Roman Catholicism, with a better knowledge of the history of 
the rite and its NT origins, now sees anointing of the sick in “a new light.” Vatican II 
abandoned the restriction of unction to the dying (SC 73ff.) and thus materially 
accepted Luther’s criticism of a mistaken appeal to Jas. 5:14-15. Roman Catholic 
theology today also takes a more cautious view of the possibility of proving 
institution by James than did the Tridentine decree: As regards the rite it also 
stresses more strongly the central importance of the prayer of faith (Jas. 5:15).°>! 


549. Cf. J. Feiner, “Die Krankheit und das Sakrament des Salbungsgebetes,” in 
Mysterium Salutis, V (1976), 494-550; also H. Vorgrimler, “Krankensalbung,” TRE, XIX, 
664-69. 

550. De capt. babyl. eccl. (1520), WA, 6, 567ff., esp. 570-71. Cf. also Calvin Inst. 
4.19.18-21. 

551. See Lehmann and Pannenberg, eds., Lehrverurteilungen — kirchentrennend? 
1, 133-40, esp. 136ff. It is expressly stated here that Roman Catholic teaching and practice 
now take account of an essential point in Protestant criticism (p. 138), so that neither the 
Reformation objection nor the related condemnation (DS, 1718) is valid. 
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Here again we may see account taken of what was a central part of Luther’s 
criticism. Feiner indeed calls prayer for and over the sick the main element in the 
sacramental act that relates to them, and thus judges that when Protestant pastors, 
in visiting the sick, pray for the pardoning and assisting grace of God and for 
healing if it be God’s will, they do that which church leaders are primarily to do 
according to the injunction in James, even though the accompanying symbol of 
anointing may be lacking on the Protestant side.>? At the same time the Refor- 
mation party could have no express objection to the rite as such. If we find the 
meaning of the rite in the easing and strengthening of the sick by a perceptible 
symbol of the assistance of the Holy Spirit,553 then there is no reason to oppose 
its retention in the Roman Catholic Church, especially as Luther saw a function 
for anointing along these lines. The analogy to anointing at confirmation might 
be viewed as an expression of a lifelong reference to the Holy Spirit’s help in the 
struggle with life’s temptations and trials at the time when the baptismal confes- 
sion is renewed. 


Acceptance of the baptismal confession by candidates at the con- 
firmation service means not the end but the beginning of personal ap- 
propriation of the faith into which they were baptized as Christians. 
Experience shows that after confirmation many young people enter on a 
period of alienation from the Christian faith. For this reason doubt has 
arisen as to whether the choice of the beginning of puberty for confirma- 
tion is a good one. Such doubt is justified if we regard confirmation as a 
definitive acceptance of the confession of faith by the candidates. How 
the relation between faith and personal identity wiil finally take shape for 
individuals no one can foresee or guarantee at the beginning of puberty. 
But there is equally no guarantee at later stages in life. Hence we ought 
not to regard personal confession as the central theme in confirmation 
but the strengthening and blessing of those who have come of age by the 
Holy Spirit, whom they received already at baptism. From this standpoint 
the choice of the beginning of puberty for confirmation is a good one. 
The motif of the strengthening and blessing of those who have come of 
age by the Holy Spirit as they recall their baptism ought to recetve more 
emphasis in the form of the confirmation service and not least in the 
related preaching. Confirmation, like baptism, cannot be based on per- 
sonal faith and confession. If we want to see it thus, then the confirmation 


552. Feiner, in Mysterium Salutis, V, 534 and 547. 
553. Trent claimed that with remission of sins this was the effect of this sacrament: 
“et aegroti animam alleviat et confirmat” (DS, 1696; cf. 1717). 
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views become a burden that no one can bear. Personal acceptance of the 
confession of faith at confirmation is not a kind of finally laid foundation 
for the regularity of baptism. Instead, one of the prerequisites of valid 
infant baptism is the insight that even at later stages of life one’s own faith 
can never be a basis of the baptism that links all one’s life to Jesus Christ. 
If we are baptized into our own faith, everything is insecure. For we do 
not know whether we will believe tomorrow; and tomorrow we may 
doubt, perhaps, whether we believed yesterday.>°4 This was one of Luther’s 
most important arguments in his controversy with those who in his day 
criticized infant baptism. True, he said, we have to believe to be baptized, 
but we must not be baptized on our own faith. It is one thing to have 
faith, another to rely on faith and thus to have oneself baptized on it.555 
If we rely on our own faith, we rely on ourselves, not on God. The same 
applies to confirmation. It is only a stage in a lifelong process of appro- 
priating baptism in faith, of which Luther says that nothing is lacking in 
baptism, only in faith, for all our lives we have enough to learn about 
faith 556 

Baptism needs appropriation by faith, but faith also needs the 
baptism by which the abiding promise of personal belonging to Jesus 
Christ is given to believers. In his 1529 Large Catechism Luther could 
attack the clever new spirits that argue that faith alone can save, Le., 
without outward things like the sacraments. Blind leaders will not see that 
faith must have something in which to believe, i.e., to cling to, to stand 
on and have a firm footing on. But this is the “water” of baptism by which 
baptism is incorporated into God’s Word and ordinance and cleaves to 
his name.55” If we take seriously these and other utterances of Luther 
regarding the lasting significance of baptism for the faith of individual 
Christians, and if we try to measure their true weight, then they have 
far-ranging implications for a total understanding of Luther’s theology. 
All his statements about justification by faith have then to be read as 
statements, not about faith alone, but about faith as an appropriating and 
working out of baptism. The relation he so much stresses between the 
promises of God and Christ and the individual believer achieve full plausi- 
bility only in terms of baptism. Baptism alone gives Christians the right 


554. L. Gronvik, Die Taufe in der Theologie Martin Luthers (1968), p. 142. 
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and assurance to regard themselves as those to whom God’s promises are 
addressed. The righteousness of Christ that believers lay hold of is none 
other than that of the adoption that is theirs in their baptism. Baptism, 
then, is the concrete place of justification in the lives of Christians, and 
faith is this only insofar as on our behalf it appropriates throughout life 
the new identity that rests on baptism. 

Luther did not always express himself so explicitly. If he had, there 
would have been seen more clearly the material closeness of his doctrine 
of justification to the statements of medieval Scholasticism regarding 
justification as the effect of baptism and faith as the condition of its saving 
efficacy.5>8 We might take many of Luther’s passages on justification by 
faith to mean that in the actual situation this faith has nothing whatever 
to do with the long-past event of baptism. Such findings correspond to 
the fact that in the development of Scholastic theology the doctrine of 
penance increasingly claimed a preferred place, compared to that of bap- 
tism, in discussion of the theme of justification.>59 This was the starting 
point for the development of Luther’s thinking, and although already in 
1520 he closely related penance to baptism and described it as the appro- 
priation of the latter, he seldom expressly drew out the implications of 
this idea for an understanding of the process of justification. It was not 
at all clear in the discussions of Reformation theologians that the issue in 
justification was the once-for-all enactment and lifelong appropriation of 
baptism. For this reason justification by faith could be expounded actu- 
alistically by Matthias Flacius,°°° abstractly and forensically in the 
Formula of Concord, and related increasingly in later orthodoxy to an act 
of conversion that is separated from baptism in time and also by inter- 
vening sins. The detaching of the doctrine of justification from Luther’s 
doctrine of baptism is responsible for the fact that from the 17th century 
onward the appropriating of the promise in faith increasingly came to be 
expounded as a process that takes place wholly in the subjectivity of the 
experience of faith, the result being a loss of Luther’s concept of the 


558, Cf. Aquinas ST 3.68.8; cf. also 66.1. 
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constitution of the identity of believers outside themselves in Christ.561 
Hence in the 18th century the modern tendency to make human subjec- 
tivity independent>® decisively weakened the plausibility and the defen- 
sive power of the Reformation approach in Protestant theology. 

The Christian answer to the question how we can understand 
ourselves to be constituted in our personal identity, and given a conscious- 
ness of ourselves, by an authority we do not control, and yet still see here 
a free self-fulfillment, is to be found in the Christian doctrine of baptism. 
For baptism is the basis of a new human identity outside the self, i-e., 
outside the direct and “natural” self-familiarity of the I and the self- 
certainty that focuses narrowly on the individual self — an identity that 
we have then to appropriate and work out in the whole process of our 
life history. We might describe this Christian refounding of human iden- 
tity as one of many forms of the mediation of self-identity by worldly 
experience.* To that extent the Christian sense of identity related to 
baptism is not a totally singular or even violently postulated exceptional 
case of identity building as compared to a self-certainty supposedly given 
by all experience. Instead, we are to see in the postulate of an a priori 
self-certainty that is not mediated by worldly experience an abstraction 
from the actual process of identity constitution in the life history of 
individuals. Thus we may see in the founding of a new identity by baptism, 
in the radical sense of this thought, a reconstitution of self-certainty itself. 
Baptism is not just a depiction of individual self-givenness in general along 
the lines of an illustration of something universal. It is the actual reconsti- 
tution of the person in the form of the sacramental sign. As an anticipatory 
sign of the whole life history of the baptized in terms of its end it is referred 
to its outworking by appropriation of its content in faith. But this out- 
working is itself possible only in the light of baptism, and at each moment 
it knows that it is a work of the Spirit who is given by baptism. In other 
words, the appropriation and outworking of baptism are done by Chris- 
tians, i.e., by subjects newly constituted in the act of baptism, not subjects 
that are supposedly present already behind all experience and that remain 
the same as its contents change. For by baptism believers come into 
relation to the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as Christ’s Spirit 


561. Cf. the account in F Wagner, “Busse VI” TRE, VII (1981), 473-87. 
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reminds Christians of Jesus (John 14:26; 16:13ff.) he also assures them of 
their own identity on the basis of baptism. In this regard their new sub- 
jectivity does not have the form of a self-identity that in virtue of self- 
familiarity stands opposed to all that is not the self. Participation in the 
relation of the Son to the Father by the Spirit changes the structure of 
self-identity itself. 

The presupposition of this defining of baptism as the reconstitu- 
tion of the person, and of faith as the appropriating of baptism in its 
outworking, is that baptism, as Luther said, is “God’s work,’5® and that 
as such it not only precedes its human appropriation but also brings us 
to ourselves in harmony with our natural destiny grounded in creation, 
not alienating us from this nature of ours. Only along these lines can one 
view the genesis of a new personal identity of Christians by baptism as 
the gaining of their true human self-identity. This means, however, that 
the work of baptism as regeneration, and therefore as the reconstituting 
of the identity of the baptized in the form of the sacramental sign, depends 
totally on the divine institution of baptism. In Luther as in Aquinas the 
defining of the relation between baptism and faith rests on the premise 
that baptism is not just an ecclesiastical rite that age has made venerable 
but the command and institution of God. Can we justify this premise? 


d. The Institution of Baptism and Symbolism of the Rite 


The question of divine institution, and of proving it, does not arise in 
relation to baptism alone. By theological tradition this characteristic dis- 
tinguishes the so-called sacraments from other church rites. We are not 
discussing that point here. Only when we have dealt with the most im- 
portant acts called sacraments shall we discuss the general concept of the 
sacrament. This procedure is in accord with the history of sacramental 
theology. Baptism and the Eucharist were present in the church’s life before 
they came to be called sacraments along with other actions. Their special 
rank in the church’s liturgical life was from a very early period related to 
the fact that both could be traced back directly to Jesus himself. Because 
there seemed to be an unquestionable biblical basis for this only in their 
case, the Reformation limited the use of the term “sacrament” to these 
two rites. 
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In the case of baptism its institution by Jesus himself seemed to 
be handed down clearly and distinctly, namely, in the command that the 
risen Lord gave to baptize as we have it in Matt. 28:19-20: “Go therefore 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that 
I have commanded you.” Luther appealed repeatedly to this saying as the 
basic word of institution for baptism.5® He linked with it the promise 
that Mark 16:16 related to baptism: “Whoever believes and is baptized 
will be saved. But whoever does not believe will come under judgment.”566 

On the basis of historico-critical scriptural exposition, though for 
different reasons, serious problems arise in relation to both these sayings, so 
that we may doubt whether they can bear the burden of indubitably assuring 
us that Christian baptism originated with Jesus himself. Mark 16:16 occurs 
in an expansion of the final chapter of Mark that was probably added only 
in the 2nd century and that is not found in the oldest manuscripts. This 
saying, then, bears witness only that in the 2nd century baptism was traced 
back to a command of the risen Lord. Matt. 28:19 also seems to be a late 
saying in the history of the tradition. It is certainly plain that Matthew here 
traces back Christian baptism with a trinitarian formula to a commission 
given by the risen Lord. What is not so plain is whether we have here only a 
form of literary presentation or a claim relating to the historical origin of 
baptism. If we take it to be a statement regarding the origination of baptism 
in an express command of the risen Lord and think that this claim can be 
sustained, then we ought to be able to find traces of this origin in other texts 
in view of the widespread practice of baptism in primitive Christianity. But 
there are no such traces. A comparison with Luke is particularly important 
in this regard. Luke shows very strong interest in the institution of baptism 
and gives a good deal of space to the commands of the risen Lord, but he 
has no baptismal command. This is hardly understandable if he had knowl- 
edge of any such command. In the broad spectrum of the primitive Chris- 
tian tradition he simply did not find any baptismal command of Jesus to 
which he could refer.567 Naturally, this does not rule out the possibility that 
Matt. 28:19 rests on a special early tradition that was accidentally not known 
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to Luke, so that we do not have to have here a free formulation on the 
Evangelist’s part. 

But if we accept this course of events as a fact, then in view of the 
basic importance of the saying for the whole baptismal practice of primitive 
Christianity we must surely find it strange that this account was preserved 
only on a secondary line of the primitive Christian tradition and could thus 
be unknown to Luke, unlike the institution of the Lord’s Supper by Jesus. 
We do not resolve the difficulty by arguing that as a saying of the risen Lord 
the baptismal command escapes historical verification in the same way as 
the resurrection itself.568 The problem of the saying in the history of the 
tradition is its isolation in the NT as a whole, and this problem does not 
occur relative to the Christian Easter tradition in general. The age and 
breadth of the tradition regarding the resurrection of Jesus leave nothing to 
be desired. The same is not true of Matt. 28:19. The saying stands as the 
witness of Matthew to the link between Christian baptism and the resurrec- 
tion of the Crucified and also as the earliest attestation of the trinitarian 
formula. But the Christian doctrine of the institution of baptism by Jesus 
himself is not so secure if it has to be based on this isolated saying alone. 
Happily that is not the case. There is a more solid historical basis for the 
thesis that Christian baptism originated with Jesus himself. This is Jesus’ 
own baptism by John the Baptist. Rightly this baptism has always played an 
important role in the history of Christian baptismal teaching even where 
appeal is also made to Matt. 28:19 for the institution of baptism. 


Thus Irenaeus traced back the anointing at Christian baptism to the anointing 
of Jesus himself by the Holy Spirit at his baptism by John. At his baptism the 
Spirit descended on him to anoint him and thus to institute him as “Christ” in 
order that we from the fullness of his anointing may receive anointing by the 
Spirit and thus be saved (Adv. haer. 3.9.3). Even more influentia! than this 
thought was the deriving of the cleansing power of the baptismal water from 
the baptism of Jesus. Thus Ignatius of Antioch says already that Jesus was 
baptized in order that he might “purify” the water by his suffering (Eph. 18.2). 
The idea of the sanctifying of the baptismal water by Jesus’ baptism occurs also 
in Tertullian (Adv. Jud. 8) and Augustine.°6 With a reference to the same 


568. So Schlink, Doctrine, p. 27; cf. 30. 

569. Augustine Sermo 135.4; PL, 39, 2012. Cf. also Clement of Alexandria Paid. 
1.6, which deals generally with Christ’s baptism as a model for ours (GCS 12, 104ff,, esp. 
105, 19-20), and Origen in his commentaries on Luke and John. Cf. Neunheuser, Taufe und 
Firmung, p. 32. 
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thought Peter Lombard>70 and later Aquinas°”! viewed the baptism of Jesus 
in the Jordan as the true act that instituted baptism. In this regard Aquinas 
raised the question whether, as Matt. 28:19 suggests, baptism was instituted only 
after the passion of Jesus, and he replied that its power (virtus) derives instead 
from the fact of the baptism of Jesus Christ himself. The need to practice 
baptism, however, exists only after the resurrection because only the passion 
ended the old covenant, and conformity to Christ’s death and resurrection at 
baptism can take place only after their enactment.>72 Aquinas added that Jesus’ 
own baptism in the Jordan already drew its power from the passion, since it 
prefigured this.573 

Luther, too, could stress the importance of Jesus’ baptism for Christian 
baptism. In the Large Catechism he traced back the link between the baptismal 
word and water to this baptism.°”4 In a sermon we also read that Christ sanctified 
baptism for us by his own baptism.575 This thought is close to the early church 
idea (deriving from Ignatius) that the baptism of Jesus sanctified the baptismal 
water — an idea that stands in the background of the rich statements of Aquinas 
on this theme. Luther’s 1541 baptismal hymn5’6 even presents Jesus’ baptism in 
the Jordan as the institution of Christian baptism: He sought there to set up a 
bath to cleanse us from sins, plunging into the bitter death of his own blood and 
wounds, which means new life.5”77 We may assume that this is presupposed in 
what Luther says about the institution of baptism. Yet he turned solely to Matt. 
28:19 for the act of institution as such,>78 for here alone we find an express saying 
and command of Jesus. In view of the historico-critical evaluation of this text, 
mentioned above, and also of its marginal position in the history of the develop- 


570. After discussing various possibilities, Lombard in Sent. 4.3.6 (1981 ed., p. 248, 
8-12) fixes on the time of the institution of baptism: “Commodius ergo dicitur institutio 
facta quando Christus a Ioanne baptizatus est in Iordane, quod dispensavit non quia 
mundari voluerit, cum sine peccato fuerit; sed quia contactu mundae carnis suae vim 
regenerativam contulit aquis, ut qui postea immergeretur, invocato nomine Trinitatis, a 
peccatis purgaretur.” Cf. the reference in n. 4 to Ambrose (CChrSL, 14, 67) and the elucida- 
tions of the glossa ordinaria on Luke 3:21, CChrSL, 120, 83. 

571. Aquinas in ST3.66.2 appeals in support (i.e., in his “sed contra”) to the passage 
in Augustine quoted in n. 659. 

572. Ibid.: “Sed necessitas utendi hoc sacramento indicta fuit hominibus post 
passionem et resurrectionem. Tum quia in passione Christi terminata sunt figurata 
sacramenta, quibus succedit baptismus et alia sacramenta novae legis. Tum etiam quia per 
baptismum configuratur homo passioni et resurrectioni Christi.” 

573. Ibid., ad 1: “etiam passionem Christi baptismus habebat efficaciam a Christi 
passione, inquantum eam praefigurabat.” 

574. BSLK, 695, 13-20. 

575. WA, 37, 271, 14-18. 

576. “Christ unser Herr zum Jordan kam,” Evangelisches Kirchengesangbuch 146. 

577. Cf. WA, 35, 468, 36-469, 5. 

578. Contra Gronvik, Taufe, p. 71, though cf. pp. 68f. 
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ment of Christian baptism, the importance of this passage is much less when we 
look at the matter from a modern standpoint.579 


Jesus’ baptism by John in the Jordan is one of the few incidents in 
the story of Jesus whose historicity can hardly be contested. The same 
may not be true of all the details in the Gospel accounts of the incident. 
The tradition of the baptism of Jesus and the form in which the story is 
told were obviously quite soon and increasingly influenced and shaped 
by christological interest on the one side, which traced back Jesus’ title as 
Son to baptism, and by the church’s baptismal practice on the other. The 
primitive Christian tradition thus viewed Jesus’ baptism already as the 
model of Christian baptism,5®° especially as regards the link between 
baptism and reception of the Spirit. 


Bultmann conjectured that the imparting of the Spirit that was linked to primitive 
Christian baptismal practice was read back into the baptism of Jesus. But if this 
is so, it is hard to see how the link between baptism and reception of the Spirit 
ever came into primitive Christianity. If we have to assume that this link was 
present there very early, as is presupposed already in Paul,>8! and as we see also 
from the accounts in Acts (2:39),°82 then it seems natural that we should seek in 
Jesus himself the basics of this distinctive feature that distinguishes Christian 
baptism from John’s. The eschatological event of the “outpouring” of the Spirit 
(2:33; cf. v. 17 = Joel 2:28) stands related to the experience of the dawning of the 
reality of God’s eschatological salvation in the resurrection of Jesus, and it is 
certainly to be understood in the light of it, but this alone does not explain the 
link to baptism. This link points to the charismatic element in Jesus’ own work 
and to its origin in his baptism. There are many reasons for viewing Jesus as a 
charismatic,583 and this fact naturally ties in with the conviction that determines 
his whole ministry, namely, that God’s eschatological reign has begun with his 
coming (cf. esp. Matt. 12:28 par.). Since Jesus’ baptism by John initiated his own 


579. Thus Barth calls Jesus’ baptism “the true basis of Christian baptism which is 
then declared and formulated as such in Mt. 28:19,” CD, IV/4, 52. 

580. See R. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (Oxford, 1963), pp. 
250ff. 

581. Wilckens, Romer, II, 131, 136-37. Contra the theory of K. Berger in TRE, XII, 
185, that there was an original baptism of the Spirit supposedly different from water baptism, 
cf. Wilckens, Romer, II, 51-52. 

582. The author of Acts obviously saw normal Christian baptism here, as we see 
from accounts of divergent instances of water baptism alone, whether John’s (19:3) or 
baptism in the name of Jesus without impartation of the Spirit (8:17). 

583. See Jeremias, NT Theology, pp. 76ff. 
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public ministry, one may readily suppose that it was also the origin of his charis- 
matic self-awareness.°®4 Here, then, is an explanation of the characteristically 
primitive Christian linking of baptism and the reception of the Spirit that is hard 
to account for in any other way. Perhaps the details in the Markan account of the 
baptism (1:9-11), especially the voice from heaven quoting Ps. 2:7 and the dove 
as a symbol of the Spirit of God, were later features, but the link between the 
baptism in the Jordan and the pneumatic element in Jesus can still be part of the 
original core of the traditions relating to Jesus’ baptism.>85 


Is the baptism of Jesus the starting point of his sense of sonship 
in his relation to the Father? Paul at least could already depict a connection 
between reception of the Spirit and the filial relation of Christians to God 
as this finds expression in their addressing God as Abba, Father (Gal. 4:6; 
Rom. 8:15). In some way this filial relation might well go back to Jesus’ 
own addressing God as Father, as he also taught his disciples to do in the 
Lord’s Prayer. The link between baptism, reception of the Spirit, and 
addressing God as Father, with at least the implied thought of a filial 
relation to God, thus refers the baptismal practice of primitive Christianity 
back to Jesus’ own baptism. 

The fact that Jesus himself did not practice John’s baptism must 
be viewed as an expression of the uniqueness of his message, which not 
only called for conversion in view of imminent judgment but proclaimed 
the nearness of the reign of God as the presence of salvation.58© Neverthe- 
less, John’s baptism, which Jesus accepted, surely had a place in Jesus’ own 
understanding of himself. We find many indications that the fact of his 
own baptism always influenced this understanding and that it did so in 
such a way as to give a new turn to the meaning of John’s baptism as an 
act of repentance. Two sayings in the Synoptic tradition point in this 
direction. The first is Jesus’ reply to the two sons of Zebedee when in the 
coming glory they ask for the two places of honor at Jesus’ right hand and 
left. Jesus first responded by putting a counterquestion. Could they drink 
the cup that he drinks, or be baptized with the baptism that he is baptized 


584, Ibid., pp. 51-56; and with some reservations W. G. Kiimmel, The Theology of 
the New Testament (Nashville/New York, 1973), pp. 31-32, 74-75. 

585. Perhaps, as Jeremias thinks (NT Theology, pp. 54-55), to be seen along the 
lines of Isa. 42:1; and cf. 61:1 (Luke 4:18). 

586. So also T. Schneider, Zeichen der Nahe Gottes (1979), p. 83. John alone in 
3:22-23 and 4:1 refers to the administering of baptism by Jesus and his disciples. Many 
exegetes do not regard this account as historically relevant in view of the silence of the 
whole Synoptic tradition. 
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with (Mark 10:38)?587 The second is a Q saying that Jesus had come to 
cast fire on the earth, and how he wished that it might be already kindled, 
that he had a baptism, and under what pressure he was until it was 
accomplished (Luke 12:49-50).588 Granted that these two sayings are 
authentic, we cannot merely see in them obscure allusions to Jesus’ ap- 
proaching path of suffering. We must relate them instead to Jesus’ under- 
standing of the baptism he received from John. Jesus himself, then, linked 
his baptism by John to the expectation of approaching martyrdom. Only 
after passing through this baptism, and being consecrated in it, can he 
kindle fire on the earth.5®9 But what this means is no less than that the 
later understanding of Christian baptism as we find it in Paul, namely, as 
participation in the death and resurrection of Jesus, corresponds to Jesus’ 
own interpretation of the meaning of the baptism he received from John, 
and conversely to his interpretation of the martyrdom to which he was 
going as a “baptism.” In this light the otherwise puzzling fact makes sense 
that after the passion and the Easter event it was precisely baptism that 
became a sign of fellowship with Jesus in his death and resurrection and 
that baptism could take on this function anew in primitive Christianity. 
We can see in the saying of Jesus to the sons of Zebedee the starting point 
for this development even if there is a reference there only to the baptism 
of blood in martyrdom. The idea of a baptism of blood itself rests already 
on a transferring of John’s baptism of repentance to martyrdom. If Jesus 
himself was already seeing the approaching martyrdom of himself and 
his disciples in the context of the water baptism he had received from 
John, then we can understand that along with the idea of a baptism of 
blood for martyrs, water baptism was adopted by primitive Christianity 
with a new meaning that differed from that of John’s baptism and that 
was imparted when Jesus appropriated that baptism. 

Indeed, then, the baptism of Jesus is the “basis” (Barth) of Christian 


587. Bultmann saw in this saying a vaticinium ex eventu (Synoptic Tradition, p. 24), 
but at most this may be plausibly applied to the sons of Zebedee in view of their later 
sufferings. In this regard J. Schniewind considers that the reference to baptism in the version 
in Matt. 20:22-23 seems to adjust the saying to the way things obviously turned out 
differently for the sons of Zebedee, so that in Mark 10:38-40 we have a saying that did not 
find literal fulfillment and that we may thus attribute to Jesus himself (Markus, NID 1 
[1952], 142). 

588. W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (1961), p. 271, thinks this saying 
has a ring of authenticity because it looks ahead to a purifying baptism for Jesus himself 
as in Mark 10:38-39, “Martyrdom that has redeeming and purifying power,” p. 270. 

589. Ibid., p. 270. 
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baptism. One should see rooted in it also the content of Christian baptism 
as a dying with Jesus. Yet the step toward readoption of the practice 
probably came only after Easter, and Matt. 28:19 expresses this fact. The 
saying in Mark 10:38-39, however, needed the adding of yet another motif 
that offered itself only in the light of the resurrection of Jesus. Only from 
the standpoint of the Easter event did the death of Jesus represent a saving 
event, and only then could fellowship with the martyr’s death of Jesus 
that is grounded in the act of baptism count as a pledge of future salvation 
for the baptized, namely, of the hope of participation also in the life of 
the risen Lord. 

The fellowship of Christians with the destiny of Jesus has not 
always taken the form of martyrdom. Primitive Christianity,>° then, dif- 
ferentiated the baptism of the martyrs in blood from the water baptism 
that all Christians receive. This is in keeping with Jesus’ sayings about the 
discipleship of the cross (Luke 9:23; 14:27 par.; Mark 8:34) in which Jesus 
required his disciples to bear his cross, but only insofar as they were to 
bear their own, ie., the consequences of the special calling and sending 
they received from God. Sharing the cross and death of Jesus thus means 
subjecting all else to the specific divine calling that each of us receives just 
as Jesus himself subjected all else to his own sending by the Father and 
for the sake of it was willing to go even to death. For this reason baptism 
into the death of Jesus Christ changes all individual particularities and 
brings them to a new boiling point but does not destroy them, freely 
establishing them for the first time instead in a new form. The expression 
of this is the freedom that with the Spirit the baptized receive as children 
of God and that enables them to go their own way, to follow their own 
specific calling, and to accept the consequences as Jesus did. In this process 
the ways are different from one another but not separate. As the sending 
of Jesus served to proclaim God’s reign and its representation in the 
fellowship of his disciples, each Christian is summoned by the baptism of 
Jesus to make a special contribution to witness to God’s reign in the 
fellowship of the church. 

In the light of the sending of Jesus as this relates to the reign of 
God and its representation in the fellowship of disciples, we are to view 
the function of baptism in terms of the constitution of the church mem- 
bership of believers. Fellowship with Jesus makes them members of the 


590. This distinction was made from the end of the 2nd century according to 
Kretschmar, Geschichte, p. 143. 
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church because they are called like Jesus to be witnesses to the reign of 
God, which in the provisional form of a sign finds expression in the 
fellowship of his disciples. Yet to represent this fact is the function no 
longer of baptism but of the Lord’s Supper. 


§ 2. The Lord’s Supper and Christian Worship 
a. The Origin and Meaning of the Lord’s Supper 


From the first beginnings of primitive Christianity the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper stood at the heart of Christian worship and gave it its 
distinctive character.>9! At the breaking of bread (Acts 2:42, 46, etc.) the 
primitive Christian community was aware of continuing table fellowship 
with its crucified and risen Lord. Jesus’ disciples knew that for this they had 
the authority of Jesus himself, who before his death had promised them 
continued fellowship with himself at the common meal. Both Luke (24:30- 
31; also v. 41 and Acts 10:41) and John (21:13) tell us indeed that the risen 
Lord appeared to his disciples to share a common meal with them. 

The tradition that on the evening of his passion Jesus himself 
authorized continued table fellowship with him even after his death (esp. 
1 Cor. 11:24-25) forms the basis of the Christian celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and therefore of Christian worship in general. In this sense “in- 
stitution” by Jesus himself is basic to the celebration —- more directly so 
than in the case of baptism. Precisely for this reason, however, the NT 
accounts of Jesus’ last supper with his disciples are so broadly influenced 
in formulation by their function as “aetiologies of the post-Easter Lord’s 
Supper” (F. Hahn) that we can no longer reconstruct with certainty the 
historical nature and course of this last meal that Jesus took with his 
disciples before his arrest and passion. Difficulties of historical judgment 
thus beset today the traditional understanding of an “institution” of the 
church’s Eucharist by words of institution spoken by Jesus at this last 
supper, though these words are more secure than those relating to baptism. 
In the case of baptism we find an express direction only on a subsidiary 
line of the primitive Christian tradition. The saying is also a saying of the 
risen Lord. But Paul already bears express witness to the authorizing of 


591. G. Kretschmar, “Abendmahlsfeier,” TRE, I (1977), 231. 
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continued table fellowship with Jesus (1 Cor. 11:24-25), as does Luke 
(22:19), and all the Evangelists apart from John report sayings of Jesus at 
this last supper. Divergencies in important details in the various accounts 
are the problem in this case. 

The accounts in Mark (14:22-24) and Matthew (26:26-28) have no 
express command to continue celebrations after Jesus had gone. The 
wording relative to both the bread and the cup also differs in the various 
accounts. It is not possible, then, to establish with certainty what exactly 
Jesus said at this parting meal. For this reason we can hardly use an appeal 
to these sayings in support of an institution of the church’s Lord’s Supper. 
Even the nature of the Last Supper is open to dispute, especially whether 
it was a Passover meal. 

Here again then, as with baptism, if we are to find a basis for the 
Lord’s Supper, we must go to the Jesus tradition as a whole in order to 
achieve an adequate basis on which to make a decision. We have to evaluate 
the tradition of Jesus’ last supper with his disciples before his crucifixion 
in the context of the meals he had with them in the preceding period of 
his earthly ministry. Only in this way can we more clearly grasp the 
meaning of this final meal in the total context of his message and mission, 
regardless of the uncertainties as to its course that we have already men- 
tioned. On this basis we may then refer to the special features relating to 
the tradition of the Last Supper and the words that Jesus spoke on this 
occasion. This is the only way to achieve a sufficiently broad and to some 
extent reliable historical basis for the church’s awareness that its eucharis- 
tic worship had its origin with Jesus himself.592 

In the Jesus tradition accounts of meals in which Jesus shared have 
an important place.°9 In addition to the miraculous feedings (cf. Mark 
8:1-10; also 6:30-44) we also read of other meals at which Jesus was himself 
the host. It is true that we do not have specific accounts of meals with the 
disciples,59* but we are told that Jesus gave offense because his disciples 


592. Cf. U. Kiihn, “Abendmahl IV (Das Abendmahlsgesprach in der 6kumenischen 
Theologie der Gegenwart),” TRE, I (1977), 145-212, esp. 199. Cf., too, J. Moltmann, The 
Church in the Power of the Spirit (London, 1977), pp. 242ff. Moltmann, however, would 
avoid the term “institution” altogether (pp. 251-52). That course is justifiable only if we not 
only regard as inauthentic Jesus’ command to repeat in Paul and Luke, in the sense that we 
do not have here a literal injunction on Jesus’ part, but also deny the correspondence 
between the Last Supper and the implicit structural significance of the conduct and sayings 
of Jesus at it. 

593. Mark 14:3; Luke 7:36ff.; Mark 2:15 par. 
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did not fast like those of John but ate and drank (Luke 5:33). In compari- 
son with John the Baptist Jesus himself was dismissed by his adversaries 
as a glutton and winebibber (Luke 7:34). In addition to not cutting the 
usual figure of piety by fasting, Jesus also incurred uncleanness by sharing 
table fellowship with tax collectors and (other) sinners (7:34; cf. 5:29-30). 
This criticism shows that the meals Jesus held or shared characterized his 
coming and the conduct of his disciples, and that when he accepted 
invitations from others he made known his readiness to grant fellowship 
with him to those who issued the invitation (Mark 2:16; Luke 15:2). This 
was felt to be especially scandalous in some cases because by his partici- 
pation the table fellowship that he granted or accepted became a sign of 
the presence of God’s kingdom that he proclaimed and a sign of the 
acceptance of the other participants into the future community of salva- 
tion. Mark 2:17 shows that the granting of acceptance of table fellowship 
by Jesus removed everything that separated people from God and his 
salvation. It meant the forgiveness of sins, so that table fellowship was a 
real symbol of fellowship with God himself and of participation in the 
future of his kingdom. It is not without a deeper meaning that the re- 
acceptance of the prodigal in Jesus’ parable came to expression in the feast 
that the father prepared for him.° 

Jewish tradition used the figure of a banquet to depict the eschato- 
logical future of fellowship in God’s kingdom (Isa. 25:6; 1 Enoch 62:14),5% 
The figure was still in use in circles around Jesus. Those were lauded as 
blessed who would share in the feast of God’s regime (Luke 14:15). Sim- 
ilarly Jesus himself spoke about future fellowship in God’s kingdom in 
terms of table fellowship.59” In the process the prophetic figure of the 
pilgrimage of nations to Zion (Isa. 2:2ff; Mic. 4:1ff.) was changed into 
that of the streaming of the peoples to table fellowship with the partriarchs 
in the coming kingdom of God (Luke 13:29; cf. 22:30). Jesus’ parables, 
too, use the figure of a banquet, especially a marriage feast (Luke 12:35ff.; 
cf. Matt. 25:10), to depict future human fellowship in God’s kingdom. 
Jesus also related this figure of the marriage feast (Matt. 22:1-10) or 


595. On Luke 15:22-23 cf. G. Delling, “Abendmahl II (Urchristliches Mahl- 
Verstandnis),” TRE, I, 47-58, esp. 49. 

596. For later examples cf. H. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch TV/2 (1924), 1146-65. We still find the idea in rabbinic 
texts, e.g., M. Esth. 1.14: “To the meal of our God that he will prepare in the future for the 
righteous, there is no end” (p. 1137). 

597. See Patsch, Abendmahl, pp. 139ff. 
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banquet (Luke 14:16-24) to his own mission. By Jesus God issues the 
invitation to the feast of his kingdom. But those originally invited will 
reject the invitation, so that in their place the poor, halt, blind, and lame 
will be invited from the city streets, and vagrants from the highways and 
hedges, and they will share in the meal. Perhaps there was originally here 
an allusion to the disputed table fellowship with tax collectors and sinners. 
At all events this parable shows that the meals which Jesus himself cele- 
brated were obviously intentionally meant as anticipatory signs and depic- 
tions of the eschatological fellowship of God’s kingdom. This being so, 
we have in these meals the central symbolical action of Jesus in which his 
message of the nearness of God’s reign and its salvation is focused and 
vividly depicted. Not least of all, symbolical expression is given to the 
forgiveness of sins that is linked to acceptance of his message and granted 
by it, since everything that separates from God is removed in the table 
fellowship that Jesus practiced. 

The primary issue in table fellowship as a depiction of the salvation 
of God’s rule is fellowship with God, but also, on this basis, the mutual 
fellowship of all who share in the meal. This latter aspect is not much to 
the fore in statements from the time of Jesus’ earthly ministry. Jewish 
hopes expected a future fellowship of salvation corresponding to that of 
the covenant people and as its eschatological fulfillment, whether re- 
stricted exclusively to the righteous of Israel or opened inclusively to 
sharing by the righteous of all peoples. The sayings of Jesus, too, moved 
within the same framework of expectation, although in the form of pro- 
phetic criticism, namely, as a threat that many from outside will be ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the eschatological feast, whether from the 
nations or from members of the covenant people who were not regarded 
as righteous, while at the same time members of the covenant people, the 
“heirs of the kingdom” (Matt. 8:12), will be shut out. We do not perhaps 
have to take this saying to mean the exclusion of all members of the 
covenant people. Yet it is indeed a hard saying. Does it dissolve the relation 
between the covenant people and the saved eschatological fellowship? At 
any rate, the saying does not replace the covenant people by another 
fellowship to which eschatological table fellowship in the future of God’s 
kingdom corresponds. But is not that precisely what happens at the last 
supper of Jesus with his disciples when according to the first Christian 
accounts Jesus linked the concept of the (new) covenant (Jer. 31:31-32) 
to the handing round of the cup (1 Cor. 11:25)? By prophetic promise 
did not the new and eschatologically definitive covenant replace the old 
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covenant that it abolished? In prophetic expectation, at any rate, the new 
covenant would simply be a reconstitution of the covenant relation for 
the same people (see below, pp. 471ff.). 


The interpretation of the wine handed round with the cup asa sign of the covenant 
in Jesus’ blood characterized table fellowship with Jesus as a covenant meal in the 
sense of Exod. 24:11, where we read of Moses and the elders of Israel who climbed 
the mountain with him that they saw God and ate and drank. The fact that in the 
details preserved by the tradition the Last Supper is not like the OT covenant 
meal°?8 constitutes no decisive objection to the original presence of the covenant 
concept in the records. The concept might have been introduced to qualify the 
Supper as a covenant meal when it did not have the form of such. The few 
references made to the course of the meal do not enable us to draw any firm 
conclusions as to its nature as either a covenant meal or the Passover,°9? though 
the Synoptics obviously want it to be seen as the Passover.6°0 We are not, then, 
to seek the context of an understanding of the sayings of Jesus concerning the 
bread and the cup in the significance of any given Jewish celebration, but in the 
preceding practice of Jesus himself in meals with his disciples. This does not rule 
out the fact that at the Last Supper what Jesus said about the bread and the cup 
had a specific meaning relative to his approaching martyrdom, especially as we 
have to assume on other grounds that he was reckoning with an imminent violent 
death,601 

The original form of the sayings is debatable and cannot finally be deter- 
mined, Nor can we decide for sure the related question of the historical links 
between the various versions within the primitive Christian eucharistic tradition. 
This is especially true of the saying about the cup. In this case the covenant concept 
is to the fore in Paul (and Luke), but in Mark and Matthew Jesus’ own blood is 
the gift of the cup as his body is in the bread saying. The parallelism between the 
sayings that arises in this way is the most important hint that the version of the 
sayings in Mark and Matthew might come from a later stage in the tradition that 
saw the adjustment of the sayings to one another, an adjustment that for its part 
might be connected with the liturgical use of the sayings.©2 The main difficulty 
with the form of the sayings handed down in Paul and Luke is that it describes 


598. Patsch (ibid., p. 24) stresses this contra S. Aalen, “Das Abendmahl als Opfer- 
mahl im NT,” Novurn Testamentum 6 (1963) 128-52. For reasons why the covenant concept 
is original in the tradition cf. E. Schweizer, RGG, I, 3rd ed. (1957), 13-14. 

599. Patsch, Abendmahl, pp. 34-36, sees in the Last Supper a Passover meal. 

600. On this cf. F. Hahn, “Zum Stand der Erforschung des urchristlichen Herren- 
mahls,” EvT 35 (1975) 553-63, esp. 557; also idem, “Die alttestamentliche Motive in der 
urchristlichen Abendmahlsiiberlieferung,” EvT 27 (1967) 337-74, esp. 342-43; cf. 352ff. 

601. See my Systematic Theology, I, 416-17. 
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the covenant at the handing round of the cup as a “new covenant.” On the one 
hand the “new covenant” that Jeremiah promised (31:31ff.), unlike that of Moses 
(Exod. 24:8), no longer required blood offerings, but the cup saying of Jesus speaks 
of the covenant concluded in his blood.6°3 On the other hand it seems easier to 
explain the adding of the word kainé (new) to diathéké (covenant) in the course 
of the textual tradition (i-e., as an interpretive addition) than it is to explain the 
omission of the phrase in the version in Mark and Matthew if we regard “new 
covenant” as original in Paul and Luke.604 To support the original status of the 
expression by dropping the reference to the blood of Jesus as a secondary addi- 
tion®95 seems to be much too violent a course, especially as the cup saying would 
then have no reference at all to the death of Jesus and no reason would exist for 
the concept of the new covenant unless this were sought in a reference to the 
death of Jesus in the bread saying, which, however, comes at the beginning of the 
Supper, while in Paul (1 Cor. 11:25) and Luke (22:20) the cup saying is at the end 
and thus has to be taken alone if we are to highlight its content. The problems 
that beset the theory of the comparatively original status of the form of the cup 
saying in Paul and Luke disappear if we admit that the express designation of the 
covenant here as a “new covenant” is a secondary expansion along with other 
features in the cup saying in Paul and Luke.606 

It is worth noting that the theologically trained apostle seems not to have 
taken offense at the conjunction of “new covenant” and “blood” either in the 
version of the eucharistic sayings handed down by him in 1 Cor. 11:25 or in his 
own theological formulations (cf. 2 Cor. 3:6 and Gal. 4:24 with 1 Cor. 10:16 and 
11:27; Rom, 3:25; 5:9). May it be that the conceptual incompatibility of “new 
covenant” and “blood” exists only for modern exegetes? If God set up the “new 
covenant” by Jesus and in so doing had him go to death on the cross, did he not 
himself unite the two? But what was obviously compatible for the apostle Paul 
did not have to be incompatible on the lips of Jesus. By his destiny, at any rate, 
Jesus united the two things, so that now the presence of eschatological consum- 
mation in Jesus’ coming, which corresponds to the thought of the new covenant 
and which Jesus left to his disciples,” has been linked by God himself to a blood 


603. Cf. V. Wagner, “Der Bedeutungswandel von 1W7N_ n°2 bei der Ausgestaltung 
der Abendmahlsworte,” EvT 35 (1975) 538-44, esp. 543-44. Cf. also Hahn, EvT 27 (1967) 
.367-73, on the significance of the covenant concept in the eucharistic tradition. 

604. Patsch, Abendmahl, 86-87, though he too hastily concludes that the Markan 
tradition is thus older (cf. p. 84). 

605. Cf. the proposal of Wagner, EvT 35 (1975) 543-44. 

606. As regards the command to repeat and its original status cf. the list of problems 
in Patsch, Abendmahl, p. 79; also L. Goppelt, Theology of the New Testament, 2 vols., ed. 
J. Roloff (Grand Rapids, 1981-82), I, 222. 

607. On Luke 22:28-30 cf. Grundmann, Lukas, 8th ed. (1978), pp. 402-5. Grundmann 
deals here with the relation of this saying to the common notion in primitive Christianity that 
the disciples will share in the reign of the exalted Lord (1 Cor. 4:8; 6:2; 2 Tim. 2:12; etc.). 
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offering in analogy to the Mosaic covenant in Exod. 24:8. In this way the Supper 
achieves significance as a covenant meal in analogy to Exod. 24:11, even though 
its course might have been very different. 

Solidity is given to this conclusion by the fact that the appearance of the 
concept of the covenant in the Pauline and Lukan version of the cup saying at 
the Last Supper is not unique in the Jesus tradition. The logion in Luke 22:28-30 
ends with the statement that Jesus’ disciples have stayed with him in his tempta- 
tions or trials (peirasmois) and with the promise that he will confer on them 
(diatithemai) the kingdom as the Father has conferred it on him. In his kingdom 
they will eat and drink at his table and sit on thrones to rule over the twelve tribes 
of Israel. Since it already bears a close relation to this saying©°8 we may take it 
that the understanding of the cup at the Last Supper in terms of the idea of the 
covenant is authentic. In contrast, the sayings about expiation in Luke 22:20 and 
Mark 14:24 could be secondary expansions of the thought that the violent death 
of Jesus “in his blood” is the blood offering of the new covenant. The expiatory 
motif could easily join forces with the idea of the blood offering,® as could the 
hyper formula in the bread saying (see below). The celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper and the development of the eucharistic liturgy could well have been the 
starting point and setting for primitive Christian interpretations of the death of 
Christ as expiation,®!9 though the expiatory motif does not for this reason have 
to go back to the original situation of the Last Supper. 

The phrase “given for you” in the version of the bread saying in Paul 
and Luke (1 Cor. 11:24; Luke 22:19) does not have to imply the concept of 
expiation in the original situation but may merely bring out the idea of the 
solidarity of Jesus with his followers and therewith the inviolability of the 
fellowship of Jesus with them as this is guaranteed by the common meal. At 
any rate, this is true of the simpler form of the bread saying in Mark 14:22 that 
is usually judged to be more original. Here we see the link with the preceding 
earthly practice of table fellowship on Jesus’ part. In the bread Jesus himself, 
and with him the rule of God, is present to the disciples to take them up into 
fellowship with himself. Modern studies have reached wide agreement that the 
word séma (body) is used for Aramaic guph, which does not denote a part of 
the human body but the whole person.®!! The cup saying goes further with its 
covenant concept by also promising the disciples the presence of the divine 
lordship, which is bound up with the presence of Jesus in person, as a lasting 
gift, and therefore by establishing a lasting fellowship of the participants with 
one another. 


608. Hahn, EvT 35 (1975) 650, regards Luke 22:29-30 as basically authentic. 
609. Ibid., p. 560. 

610. Patsch, Abendmahl, p. 169. 

611. Hahn, EvT 35 (1975) 559. 
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Jesus’ last supper before his passion continued his prior practice 
inasmuch as meals, in virtue of the participation of Jesus, had already 
become anticipatory signs of the coming reign of God. The material 
continuity with this basic meaning also finds expression in the eschato- 
logical outlook of Jesus in Mark 14:25 (and par.).6!2 This saying is in 
keeping with the eschatological orientation to the coming rule of God 
that marks Jesus’ whole practice at meals. At the same time it expresses 
the parting of Jesus from earthly table fellowship with his disciples and 
thus takes up again the reference in the cup saying to his approaching 
martyrdom. In the bread that they break, however, Jesus will be present 
with them —a promise the disciples would recall in the light of the 
resurrection of Jesus and that does in fact derive its force from the failure 
of death to hold Jesus. In its wording the promise of presence associated 
with the bread does not yet point beyond the Last Supper. But why should 
Jesus promise his presence in the bread when he was still present with 
them in the body? The promise contains an element that for the recipients, 
as they receive the bread, points beyond the Supper and Jesus’ parting 
from them. It thus takes on the character of a testamentary disposition 
(Luke 22:28-30) in the light of the cup saying with its reference to the 
concept of the new covenant that God will seal with the blood of Jesus 
and that is concluded with the handing round and receiving of the cup. 

Here is also the basis of the fellowship of Jesus’ disciples after his 
death. For this reason some have seen in what Jesus did at the Last Supper 
the founding not merely of the Lord’s Supper of the church but of the 
church itself.13 Indeed, the Last Supper does have decisive significance 
for the relation between the work of Jesus and the rise of the church. It 
was not already by the calling of the Twelve (Mark 3:13ff.) that the band 
of disciples constituted a separate fellowship distinct from God’s ancient 
people, for the Twelve, as representatives of the twelve tribes of Israel, 
represented God’s ancient people as the object of Jesus’ mission.°!4 Nor, 
if for contrary reasons, may we regard the “rock saying” to Peter in Matt. 
16:17-18 as the act by which Jesus founded the church, for this saying 


612. Luke at 20:18 puts this saying before the bread saying and links it to the giving 
of the first cup, so that the cup after the bread seems to be a second cup and the sequence 
of the supper is adjusted to that of a Passover; see Hahn, ibid., p. 557. 

613. Cf. already E. Kattenbusch, “Der Quellort der Kirchenidee,” in Festgabe A, von 
Harnack (1921), pp. 143-72, esp. 189; also K. L. Schmidt, “Die Kirche des Urchristentums,” 
in Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann, 2nd ed. (1932), pp. 258-319, esp. 295. 

614. See above, ch. 12, § 2.a. 
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presupposes the ekklésia by assigning Peter a prominent position in it.6!> 
Within the Last Supper, however, the idea of the new covenant does indeed 
set up a lasting fellowship, that of the disciples, who now relate in a new 
way, i.e., typologically, to the old covenant and covenant people, but are 
also distinct from them. This does not mean that we have here a firmly 
delineated group,®!® but a numerically open fellowship that is meant to 
last and that will repeatedly engage in common meals, sharing in Jesus’ 
own supper and thus solidly linked together as a fellowship. The 
“covenant” concept makes explicit what was already implicit in Jesus’ 
preceding practice of table fellowship on earth, namely, the fellowship of 
participants in the meals on the basis of participation in the reign of God 
that Jesus opened up for each of them. In the process the covenant concept 
moves on a step by differentiating the fellowship of this “new covenant” 
from the ancient covenant people. But this differentiation first takes place 
within the ancient covenant people. Here the church does not yet consti- 
tute an organized group but exists on the plane of significatory action. 
Primarily and essentially it has its being in the significatory action of the 
meal itself as a sign of the presence of the rule of God and the consum- 
mation of all human fellowship on this basis. After Easter the gift of the 
Spirit definitively actualized that which was implicit at the Last Supper. 
Yet it is also true of celebration of the Lord’s Supper itself that the presence 
of the risen Lord by the Spirit means that the church’s eucharistic worship 
is more than just a commemorative meal. In fact, then, the church’s 
existence is made possible only by God’s own action in the resurrection 
of the Crucified and the eschatological gift of the Spirit.6!” Nevertheless, 
it has its foundation in the concept of the new covenant that is related to 
the Last Supper. This new covenant, however, is not actualized primarily 
in the form of an organized society but on the level of the significatory 
action of Jesus’ supper. Hence the fellowship of the old covenant and the 


615. Cf. W. G. Ktimmel, Kirchenbegriff und Geschichtsbewusstsein in der Urgemeinde 
und bei Jesus (1943), pp. 20ff.; also B. Forte, La chiesa nell’ eucharistia (1975), p. 35. This 
would still be true even if contrary to many exegetes we do not judge the rock saying to 
Peter to be of post-Easter construction (cf. G. Bornkamm, “Enderwartung und Kirche im 
Matthausevangelium,” in The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology [Fest- 
schrift C. H. Dodd], ed. W. D. Davies and D, Daube [Cambridge, 1956], pp. 254-55; contra 
O. Cullmann, Peter (London, 1953], pp. 184ff.) but relate it to the situation at the Last 
Supper, as in Kattenbusch, in Festgabe Harnack, p. 169. 

616. Kiimmel, Kirchenbegriffe, p. 37; contra Kattenbusch, in Festgabe Harnack, 
p. 169. 

617. Patsch, Abendmahl, p. 149. 
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old covenant people is not simply replaced herewith. The old covenant, 
too, finds fulfillment in the feast of the divine lordship. 

What is thus constitutive for the being of the church is not its 
organizational form but the significatory action of Jesus’ supper, which 
the church celebrates with the assurance based on the gift of the Spirit. 
As the fellowship that celebrates the Lord’s Supper the church is the sign 
and instrument of humanity’s eschatological ordination for fellowship in 
God’s kingdom. As this destiny was achieved already in the table fellowship 
that Jesus practiced, so, and only so, it is achieved also in the church, Hence 
it is primarily in its liturgical life that the church is what it is essentially, 
namely, the “eschatological community,” a provisional representation of 
humanity’s eschatological fellowship in the future of the divine reign. The 
church’s worship expresses the basis of its own existence in celebration of 
Jesus’ supper. In this regard the church has its existence outside itself, 
namely, prior to its organizational forms as a fellowship that is constituted 
in specific ways, including legal ways, and that is destined to last, just as 
the identity of individual Christians is grounded outside themselves in 
Christ and then grasped in faith and represented in baptism, becoming 
thereby the lasting identity of these specific persons. Neither in the case 
of individual Christians nor in that of the church is this significatory 
representation a mere illustration that is secondary to the thing signified. 
Instead, the thing signified is established by the mediation of the signifi- 
catory representation. By baptism we become members of Christ and his 
body, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper renews the church’s fel- 
lowship by representing and repeating its grounding in the supper of the 
Lord. Wherever this celebration takes place, there is the Christian church. 
Primarily, then, the church has its form in the liturgical life of the local 
congregations, which for their part are defined as such by the place of 
worship, and in this place-related liturgical life lie the roots of the world- 
wide fellowship of local churches that celebrate the same Lord’s Supper 
and are thus linked to one another. 

These are the far-reaching implications of the constitutive signifi- 
cance of the supper of Jesus not only for the church’s Lord’s Supper but 
also for the church’s own being. Basic here is the fact that the fellowship 
with Jesus Christ that each Christian receives in the form of bread and 
wine unites all Christians for fellowship with one another in the unity of 
the body of Christ. As Paul asks, “Does not the cup of blessing that we 
bless give us a part in the blood of Christ? Does not the bread that we 
break give us a part in the body of Christ? Because it is one bread, we are, 
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though many, one body, for we all receive our share in the one bread” 
(1 Cor. 10:16-17). The apostle then expands this thought by showing that 
the individual members of the one body have specific gifts and functions 
that supplement one another (12:14-27). He also links to the Lord’s Sup- 
per a reminder of baptism, which incorporates each individual into the 
body of Christ: “By one and the same Spirit we are all baptized into the 
one body, both Jews and Greeks, both slaves and free; one and the same 
drink of one Spirit” (12:13). Baptism already is thus related to the unity 
of the body of Christ just as the Lord’s Supper is. As baptism establishes 
the identity of individual Christians, it also integrates them, with their 
separate individualities, into the fellowship of the church, which finds 
representation in its celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 

In the Lord’s Supper, of course, the church does not celebrate its 
own fellowship. Where this happens distortions arise in the church’s li- 
turgical life. Jesus Christ has to stand at the heart of the celebration with 
the promise of his fellowship with each and all the participants. Hence 
the fellowship in which Christians feel already related to one another by 
another bond is in constant need of correction and renewal. But as the 
presence of Christ stands at the heart of proper administration of the 
Lord’s Supper in the church’s worship, the question of correctly under- 
standing this presence forms the central issue in eucharistic theology. 


b. The Words of Institution and Christ’s Presence in the Lord’s Supper 


How can bread and wine at the Lord’s Supper be the body and blood of 
Christ? Modern exegesis has taught that at issue here, primarily as regards 
the bread, is the personal and full presence of Jesus Christ. The theolog- 
ical tradition had to find its way to this insight. The problem first arose 
in all its sharpness when the words of institution began to be taken 
literally rather than symbolically, as in the Latin Middle Ages after the 
Berengarius controversy and the development of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation in the 12th century. The question then emerged whether 
the gifts given (with the bread and wine) really differ from one another, 
Christ’s body in the one case and blood in the other. Or do we have one 
and the same gift under two forms, namely, the one undivided Lord? 
The latter view prevailed in theology in the sense that although the bread 
saying relates primarily to the body, the presence of the body includes 
the whole Christ and hence his blood, too. The same applies conversely 
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to the eucharistic wine. By way of “concomitance,” as a “natural con- 
sequence,” we thus receive with both elements the whole Christ, both 
body and blood.618 

Unfortunately the Council of Constance in 1415 used this impor- 
tant theological insight to justify withholding the cup from the laity on 
the ground that they receive the whole Christ already under the form of 
the bread.®!9 The Lutheran Reformation rejected this practical application 
of the doctrine of concomitance but not the doctrine as such that we 
receive the whole Christ under both forms,®2° Luther demanded commu- 
nion in both kinds, not bread alone but the cup as well, for the sake of 
proper administration of the Supper. He appealed in this regard to the 
practice of the early church (cf. CA 22). This demand, one of the chief 
demands made by the Reformers, came under condemnation already in 
the 1520 bull Exsurge Domine (no. 16, DS, 1466). Trent expressly contested 
the idea that the institution in two kinds requires the giving of commu- 
nion in both kinds to all believers (DS, 1727 and 1731). Describing the 
debate in terms of reception, however, related it to doubts as to the 
presence of the whole Christ in each eucharistic element and hence in the 
bread alone (DS, 1733). The Lutheran Reformation had no such doubts 
and did not find here the reason for the demand that communion be 
given to all in both kinds. The real reason was that the church or its 
ministers must celebrate the Lord’s Supper in the way that Christ laid 
down at its institution. On this ground the Augsburg Confession called 
the restricting of distribution to the species of bread as a custom brought 


618. Cf. J. Betz, “Eucharistie als zentrales Mysterium,’ in Mysterium Salutis, IV/2 
(1973), 185-313, esp. 236-37. See also Aquinas ST 3.76.2 and 3. 

619. DS, 1199: “firmissime credendum sit et nullatenus dubitandum, integrum 
Christi corpus et sanguinem tam sub specie panis quam sub specie vini veraciter contineri.” 
Trent enforced this view, DS, 1733. 

620. Luther, WA, 2, 742, 24-26; and 6, 139, 20ff.; also esp. the Schmalkald Articles 
Ill, BSLK, 451, 3ff. Cf. H. Grass, Die Abendmahlslehre bei Luther und Calvin: Eine kritische 
Untersuchung (1940), pp. 37-50. Unlike Luther, Calvin was critical of the doctrine of con- 
comitance as such (Inst. 4.17.47), though the thought of the personal presence of the whole 
Christ that the doctrine expresses is really in keeping with his own teaching. Cf. J. Rohls, 
“Coena Domini: Die altreformierte Abendmahlslehre und ihre Wandlungen,” in Mahl des 
Herrn; Okumenische Studien, ed. M. Garijo-Guembe, J. Rohls, and G. Wenz (1988), pp. 
105-221, esp. 158-59. On the Lutheran view cf. in the same volume G. Wenz, “Fir uns 
gegeben: Grunziige lutherischer Abendmahlslehre im Zusammenhang des gegenwartigen 
ékumenischen Dialogs,” pp. 223-338, esp. 258ff. This discussion contains a tacit correction 
of a thesis that Rohls, following H. Gollwitzer, advocates (pp. 142ff.), namely, that Lutheran 
theology is primarily interested in the material aspect of two different substances, flesh and 
blood (pp. 142, 144-45). 
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in contrary to the commandments of God.®! Today this criticism has lost 
its edge, less because the Liturgical Constitution of Vatican II allows the 
exceptional giving of Communion in two kinds (SC 55) than because the 
Vatican Congregation of Rites declared in 1967 that Holy Communion 
becomes a clearer sign when it is received in both kinds.®22 The Joint 
Roman Catholic and Evangelical Lutheran Commission could even say in 
its 1978 document on the Lord’s Supper that Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans are agreed on the conviction that bread and wine belong to the 
full form of the Eucharist, so that it may be rightly stated that remaining 
differences on this issue no longer have any divisive character.623 
Materially the doctrine that the whole and undivided Christ is 
present in both the bread and the wine contains already the understanding 
of Christ’s presence that we now call personal as distinct from a substan- 
tially viewed presence of the body and blood in the elements. In medieval 
and later confessional debates on the theme, however, the central question 
was that of the relation of Christ’s presence in the bread and wine to the 
ontological identity of these “elements.”624 This question is not the same 
as that of the form or nature of Christ’s presence at the Supper, but it 
cannot be evaded because we read that the bread “is” the body of Christ 
(1 Cor. 11:24 par.).625 Hence it no longer is what it was before, namely, 
mere bread like any other bread. In the celebration of the Supper a 
“change” takes place as regards the significance that the participants attach 
to the eucharistic bread (and wine) but also with regard to the bread and 
wine themselves. Otherwise the celebrant could not use Christ’s words: 


621. CA 22.9: “consuetudo contra mandata Dei introducta” (BSLK, 86, 1-2; cf. 
Schaff, Creeds, III, 30). 

622. Instructio de cultu mysterii eucharistici (1967), n. 2, AAS 59 (1967), p. 558; cf. 
CIC 925. 

623. Das Herrenmahl (1978), n. 64. Already in 1966, in his commentary on the 
Vatican II Liturgical Constitution (SC, 55), J. A. Jungmann had written that communion 
in both kinds undoubtedly belongs to the fullness of the sacramental sign and corresponds 
to the Lord’s commission (LThK Suppl. Vol., “Das Zweite Vatikanische Konzil I, 1966,” p. 58. 
Cf. also Lehmann and Pannenberg, Lehrverurteilungen, I, 116. 

624. Betz, in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 267, distinguished this aspect of Christ’s 
eucharistic presence as “real presence” in the stricter sense from the “actual presence” of 
the risen Lord, which for its part also has two aspects: the personal pneumatic, effective 
presence of the risen Lord and the anamnetic presence of his once-for-all saving work. 

625. The word “is,” of course, is only in the Greek translation of the bread saying, 
since the Aramaic has no such verb. A strict rendering of the original would be: “This — 
my body.” An exact parallel in the relation between wine and the blood of Christ occurs 
only in the version of the words of institution in Mark 14:24 and Matt. 26:28. In Paul and 
Luke the cup “is” the new covenant set up by the blood of Jesus (1 Cor. 11:25; Luke 22:20). 
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“This is my body.” But how precisely we are to understand this change 
has been debated in the history of eucharistic teaching, and from the days 
of the Reformation the issue has been an occasion of contrary doctrines 
that have divided the churches. 


Cyril of Jerusalem and Gregory of Nyssa were speaking already of a “changing” of 
bread and wine by the presence of Christ,526 as did Ambrose of Milan in the West. 
But while the East viewed the change in analogy to the incarnation as an entry of 
the Logos into the eucharistic elements, Ambrose ascribed to the words of institu- 
tion, as sayings of Christ, the power of the creative Word of God that brings to pass 
what it says.627 This thought became the starting point of the medieval doctrine of 
the word of institution as the “form” of the sacrament and of the notion that the 
change takes place the moment the priest says Christ’s words.628 As a result it could 
be largely understood in the early Middle Ages that by the change the elements 
become symbols of Christ’s body and blood.®29 But against Berengarius of Tours 
a realistic interpretation definitively prevailed in 1059 (DS, 690; cf. 700). In this 
situation, by using the idea of transubstantiation, theology could defend and 
explain extremely realistic notions regarding the presence and consuming of 
Christ’s body and blood, since in spite of the change of the inner substance of bread 
and wine the outward features are still perceived after the change.°9 Lateran IV in 
1215 adopted the new terminology (DS, 802), and it has been binding ever since. 
But it was not clear at first how far the definition went. Only after 
Bonaventura and Aquinas (ST 3.75.2) did the idea that by the change Christ, 
present in the sacrament, is added to the substance of the elements (consubstan- 
tiation) come to be seen as incompatible with the church’s teaching, though many 
theologians in the later Middle Ages such as Duns Scotus and William of Occam 
still thought it more rational and not contrary to scripture.®5! Only in this debate 


626. For examples cf. Kretschmar, “Abendmahl III, Alte Kirche,” TRE, I, 79-80. 

627. De sacr. 4.14-17; SC, 25, 108-10. 

628. In the confession ascribed to Berengarius in 1079 the prayer of consecration 
as well as the words of institution were called the reason for the change (“mysterium sacrae 
orationis,” DS, 700). 

629. On this Augustinian symbolism in the West cf. E. Iserloh, “Abendmahl III,2. 
Mittelalter,” TRE, 1, 90ff. 

630. The intention behind transubstantiation was to protect the spiritual nature 
of the change and of Christ’s presence in the eucharistic elements; cf. Lehmann and Pan- 
nenberg, eds., Lehrverurteilungen — kirchentrennend? I, 99, following H. Jorissen, Die Ent- 
faltung der Transubstantiationslehre bis zum Beginn der Hochscholastik (1965). Thus Aquinas 
stressed that we can grasp Christ’s true body and blood in the Eucharist with neither the 
senses nor the intellect, but only by faith in Christ’s words (“non sensu deprehendi potest, 
sed sola fide”; ST 3.75.1). The formula forced on Berengarius at Rome in 1059 is different, 
DS, 690. Cf. also on this ST 3.77.7 ad 3. 

631. Iserloh, TRE, 1, 93-94, 99-102. 
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did the doctrine of transubstantiation come to be identified with a definite and 
philosophically more precise idea of change other than consubstantiation or 
annihilation of the substance of bread and wine, namely, the view that the per- 
ceptible features of bread and wine can remain after the change apart from their 
substantial basis. It was because of this conclusion that the idea of transubstan- 
tiation met with increasing rejection as absurd. For if generally perceptible features 
can attach only to a substance, as “accidents” that give the object its distinctive 
character, then the notion that the accidents of bread and wine can be present 
alone after the eucharistic change is intrinsically impossible, as is also the notion 
that the accidents of bread and wine can characterize the body and blood of 
Christ. 

Luther’s opposition to the concept of transubstantiation was linked to the 
fact that after the later 13th century the concept did not simply denote a change 
in the substantial identity of the elements at eucharistic celebrations but denoted 
a specific theoretical description of the process. Luther inclined to the alternative 
favored by the Occam school, i.e., seeing the process as one of consubstantiation; 
and in 1520, with an appeal to Pierre d’Ailly, he declared that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was neither scriptural nor necessary on rational grounds to 
elucidate the biblical sayings. And that which we do not have to uphold for any 
compelling scriptural reason has to be a matter on which there may be many 
different opinions.632 

In 1551 Trent defended transubstantiation against Reformation criticism 
as the best definition of the change in the eucharistic elements (DS, 1642) and 
condemned the Reformation doctrine of consubstantiation (DS, 1; 1652, can. 2), 
emphasis being put on the changing of the “whole substance” of the elements 
(totius substantiae). In opposition the Formula of Concord anathematized the 
doctrine of transubstantiation.®3 In the Schmalkald Articles, however, Luther was 
content simply to reject the claim to a binding dogmatic character for the doctrine 


632. WA, 6, 508, 20ff. Of the opinion of Aquinas he writes that it “sine scripturis 
et ratione fluctuat” (cf. 509, 20-21: “nulla scriptura, nulla ratione nititur”), This shows that 
he did not reject the doctrine because it was trying to give a rational explanation of the 
mystery but because it was against reason and even against what Aristotle said about 
substance and accidents. Luther was ready enough to believe against reason, but only when 
clear scriptures forced him to do so. As regards his own idea of consubstantiation he had 
before him the model of the divine and human natures in the person of Christ (ibid., 
p. 310). Cf. also the Formula of Concord, SD 7.37-38; BSLK, 983, 37ff. Against the misun- 
derstanding that this view involves the idea of a spatial enclosing of Christ’s body in the 
bread cf. Wenz, in Mahl des Herrn, pp. 264ff. Luther, of course, said many things that could 
give rise to this misunderstanding; cf. the unhappy example for his view of the words of 
institution as synecdoche in scripture, “Vom Abendmahl Christi” (1528), WA, 26, 444. Cf. 
the justifiable criticism of this in Rohls, in Mahl des Herrn, pp. 146-47. 

633. SD 7.108; BSLK, 1010, 16ff.; cf. Ep. 7.22; BSLK, 101, 5-12; Schaff, Creeds, II, 
142. 
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(BSLK, 452, 107). Already in 1530, in his Apology for the Augsburg Confession 
(10.2; BSLK, 248, 15ff.), Melanchthon had accepted the idea of a “changing” of 
Christ’s body and blood. In the 1541 Regensburg Colloquy the Lutherans and 
Roman Catholics could thus agree on the thought of a “mystical” change in place 
of a physical alteration of the elements at eucharistic celebration.694 


In assessing the controversy about the defining of the changing of 
the bread and wine as transubstantiation, much depends on whether we 
equate the term with the doctrine that Luther criticized and ascribed to 
the Thomists, namely, that the accidents of bread and wine remain with 
no underlying substance. Since the distinguishing and relating of sub- 
stance and accidents is Aristotelian, no one should be surprised that by 
Aristotelian standards such an idea should be rejected as conceptually 
untenable. In spite of the use of the terms “substance” and “accidents” in 
the Tridentine condemnation (DS, 1562), however, Rahner has argued 
that the real issue in the doctrine is not the terminology (substance and 
accidents) but the real presence of Christ in the sacrament.635 The dogma 
is simply saying that at the Supper Christ’s body is proffered to us as the 
bread is, so that what we have is a logical rather than an ontic explanation 
of Christ’s saying construed literally.636 This means that for Rahner the 
Aristotelian or Thomistic doctrine of substance and accidents is not the 
essential part of the dogma.§37 


In Rahner’s intended sense “substance” is what is proffered and received. This is 
not just bread, nor bread and something else, but Christ’s body, though in the 
“form” of bread. But does not this still imply Aristotle’s view of substance? For 


634, Conversio as mutatio mystica, not conversio physica, CR, 4, 263-64. The Re- 
formed did not reject this view of change, though Beza, e.g., spoke of a change in the use 
rather than the substance of the elements (Rohls, in Mahl des Herrn, p. 154). 

635. Rahner, Theological Investigations, IV, 287ff., 297. Rahner argues that for Trent 
Christ’s saying when he gave the bread, “This is my body,” was the “basis” of what it said 
about transubstantiation (p. 369). For discussion of the doctrine in Roman Catholic the- 
ology in the light of Vatican II cf. also E. Gutwenger, “Das Geheimnis der Gegenwart Christi 
in der Eucharistielehre,” ZKT 88 (1966) 185-97; ibid., 83 (1961) 257-306. I owe these 
references to Markwart Herzog. 

636. Rahner, Theological Investigations, IV, 301. 

637. Ibid., p. 303; cf. pp. 306-7. We have to ask whether this could also have been 
the view of Lateran IV in 1215. It should be noted that the West did not then know precisely 
what Aristotle said about substance in his Metaphysics; cf. Jorissen, Entfaltung, pp. 24ff. 
Trent did, but then its chief concern was to insist on the terminology that had been accepted 
since 1215 in reply to Reformation criticism. 
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according to Aristotle substance is what is (to ti estin; Met. 1028a.14-15). It is this 
one thing (1037b.27) in distinction from all else (1038b.10). But this is only the 
starting point of Aristotle’s account, which goes on to speak of the relation of the 
individual to a particular kind or species of objects, and then to speak of the 
function or basis (hypokeimenon, 1038b.2) of all the individual features or acci- 
dents. It is to these later, more precise Aristotelian definitions of the concept of 
substance that the problems that the doctrine later incurred relate, especially as 
regards the way in which substance and relation (which Aristotle regarded as one 
of the accidental features) are connected. The basic definition of a substance as 
what is (to ti estin) is not affected, and to this extent we can agree with Rahner 
that if we speak of substance and change of substance only in this limited way we 
do not have to accept the specifically Aristotelian teaching about substance and 
accidents. For the rest, what we call “substance” in this most general sense cannot 
be eliminated. It is not just a matter of some philosophical theory. No human 
speech can do without it. We all have to name things, and hence to say what they 
are. We then have to speak in terms of substance in the general sense. In this sense 
the concept relates primarily to linguistic logic and is not a physical or ontological 
explanation of what it denotes, though naming things can be the starting point 
for more precise descriptions and explanations. Along these lines, then, claiming 
a change of substance is in fact a logical and not an ontic explanation of the 
literally construed saying of Christ, as Rahner says. 


But we do not have here an adequate description of what the bread 
saying of Jesus, “This is my body,” is stating. For the demonstrative pro- 
noun “this” refers to the bread. It thus relates the bread to the reality of 
the body of Jesus that he is offering according to his saying, a relation, 
then, to his person, since the Aramaic guph indicates the whole person. 
The bread is received with the hearing of the words of institution, but 
what is said to be there is no longer bread but Christ’s body. We state the 
matter when we say that the bread is a “sign” of Christ’s body.®8 A sign 
points to what is signified, and “is” thus something other than it would 
be without its function as a sign. Usually, as in the case of a signpost, the 
sign remains distinct from the thing signified. But in the bread saying of 
Jesus, “This is my body,” sign and thing are together, as when the sign 
indicates the presence of the thing signified. Thus a red sky at sunrise 


638. Cf. Rohls, in Mahl des Herrn, pp. 149-50. 

639, This distinction (see below, n. 780) is close to that made by P. Schoonenberg 
between a sign that informs and one that actualizes. On this see A. Gerken, Theologie der 
Eucharistie (1973), p. 177. But as the example that follows in the text shows, the presence 
of the thing signified in the sign does not have to be a specific personal presence that may 
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indicates the presence of the dawn. Similarly, the rule of God that Jesus 
proclaimed was present already in his message and ministry. Again, in the 
earthly table fellowship of Jesus the divine rule that the meal represented 
was present already by reason of Jesus’ participation. Hence Christ’s bread 
saying denotes the presence of the thing signified in the sign. In the bread, 
for which only the word “this” stands in the saying, Jesus Christ himself, 
and with him God’s rule, is present, but not in such a way that he comes 
into the bread as a supernatural substance (impanation), rather in such 
a way that what is signified is there in the sign as an indication of its 
presence. In this regard one should note that the body of Christ is handed 
to us in the form of bread for consumption. The bread disappears when 
it is eaten, but not the body of Christ. Instead, participants in the Supper 
become members of the body of Christ. Thus what is distributed and 
received is Christ’s body. The sign is filled and consumed by the presence 
of the thing signified as it is distributed and eaten. 


Pointing in the same direction are attempts that Franz Leenhardt initiated, and 
in Roman Catholic theology J. de Baciocchi and later Piet Schoonenberg and 
Edward Schillebeeckx in particular developed, to elucidate the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation by reflection on the significatory character of meals for Jesus and 
the “transignification” of the elements by Jesus’ words of institution.64° Transig- 
nification involves a change of meaning that does not alter the identity of a thing. 
Thus a piece of paper on which we write a personal note to someone is no longer 
just a piece of paper like others but is now a letter.®4! In the course of discussion 
the relation between transignification and the concept of substantial change has 
not been fully clarified.©42 This may be explained in terms of the development of 


also go along with physical and spatial absence (ibid., pp. 177ff.). Where there is coincidence 
of sign and thing signified, as Rohls also takes into account (Mahl des Herrn, p. 180), the 
thing signified is present in, not just with, the sign. Sign and thing signified are not just 
alongside one another, on the same level. 

640. Still instructive by way of introduction is J. M. Powers, Eucharistic Theology 
(New York, 1967), esp. pp. 111-79. ; 

641. On this example cf. P. Schoonenberg, “Tegenwoordigheit,” Verbum 31 (1964) 
413; and cf. Schillebeeckx, The Eucharist (New York, 1968), pp. 118-19. 

642. N. Slenczka has pointed out that statements on the theme in discussions of 
the relation between sign and thing signified and Christ’s personal presence often presup- 
pose in fact the concept of substance (Realprisenz und Ontologie: Untersuchung der onto- 
logischen Grundlagen der Transsignifikationslehre [1933], pp. 200ff.; cf. already pp. 165-66) 
and also try to oppose to an ontology of substance that is mistakenly viewed as regional, 
as though it has had to do only with the ontic region of nature or the material world, a 
nonsubstantial definition of Christ’s presence that is conceived of against the background 
of a phenomenology of signs construed as imparting meaning. 
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the concept of substance in the history of modern philosophy. The result is that 
we no longer view substance as an abiding basis for all changes in the sense of 
the personal identity that logically precedes all relation to others, for the relations 
in which a thing stands to others helps to determine its identity and therefore its 
essential concept.®43 

The bearing of the relational nature of essence on the concept of tran- 
substantiation has been discussed in Germany by Gerken in the train of 
B. Welte.544 The issue here is the ontological basis of the doctrine of transignifi- 
cation as an interpretation of the thought of transubstantiation rather than an 
alternative to it, for sign and meaning are relational terms. If a thing’s identity 
(what it is, its essence) depends on the relations in which it stands, then its identity 
alters with alteration of its system of reference or context by which its meaning 
is defined (in the sense of Dilthey’s analysis of meaning). Thus all events and 
objects, when entering into new relations, are open to a new definition of their 
identity. We might see this in such a way that the “essence” of an object or event 
is not yet definitively defined so long as its context can change in the course of 
history. Yet already in some way the individual object or event “has” in its time 
its distinctive essence, and this can be named in connection with human experi- 
ence. We can speak, then, of an anticipation of the not yet definitively manifested 
essence of things at the time that they exist.645 But we have to concede that the 
essence or the anticipated essential definition of a thing still changes in time. 
Instead of being a supposed absurdity, transubstantiation thus becomes an every- 
day process,®46 though naturally with the proviso that the ultimate transubstan- 
tiation of all creaturely reality will be the result of the eschatological future of 
God. 

From the standpoint of the historicity of being and experience, the defini- 
tiveness of essence that Platonic thinking regarded as timeless identity in the eidos, 
and that still governed the Aristotelian concept of substance, is to be expected 
only from the eschatological future. On the way there our experience of the 


643. On this see my discussion of the concept of essence in relation to the doctrine 
of God in Systematic Theology, 1, 366ff., and cf. already pp. 353ff. We see the changes in 
views of the category of substance very clearly in the fact that Kant in his table of categories 
treated the traditional concept of substance as a correlate of accident and brought the 
relation between them under the category of relation. Similarly Hegel in his logic of essence 
dealt with substance in relation to accident. 

644. Gerken, Theologie, pp. 199ff. Taking into account the modern history of the 
concept of substance allows us to detach the point of the discussion of Welte to which 
Gerken refers from the specific approach of Heidegger’s philosophy and to regard it as a 
thesis that has more general validity. 

645. Cf. my deliberations on concept and anticipation in Metaphysics and the Idea 
of God (Grand Rapids, 1990), 91ff., esp. 104ff. 

646. Schillebeeckx, Eucharist, pp. 128-30, rightly says that we live in fact by constant 
transignifications. 
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significance of things, like the things themselves, is provisional and thus open to 
revision and transignification. Yet we may regard the change of the signification 
of the bread relative to what Jesus did at the Supper as definitive insofar as the 
bread that is handed round for consumption is in fact received and consumed. 
The bread that has become a sign thus disappears and only what is signified 
remains, i.e., the body of Christ, which by the consuming becomes the recipients’ 
own, and conversely makes them its members. Here lies the importance of some- 
thing the Reformation stressed, i.e., the relating of the promise of Jesus’ presence 
to the use of the elements, for a proper understanding of the definitiveness of that 
presence in the elements. 

The Reformation thesis that Christ’s presence at the Supper is restricted 
to the use envisioned by the institution (cf., e.g, WA, 39/2, 147, 29) became a 
battle slogan against the postulate of a presence of Christ in the consecrated host 
even apart from the setting of the Supper, especially for the purpose of adoration, 
but also in what Luther called hole-in-the-corner (private) masses at which there 
was no communicating congregation but which were offered only to make expia- 
tion for the living and the dead, and which supposedly worked ex opere operato 
in virtue of the priest’s action.®47 Yet the Lutheran rule that the presence of Christ 
in the bread and the wine is promised only for the use does not mean a restriction 
of the presence to the act of eating and drinking (Leuenberger Konkordie, 1973, 
§ 19). True, for Luther the point of the sacrament of the altar is that we should 
receive Christ under bread and wine, but his presence is not limited to the act of 
consumption (sumptio).648 The Formula of Concord expressly emphasized that 
the use of the sacrament which is grounded in Christ’s institution, and to which 
the promise of the presence relates, does not consist only of reception in faith or 
of the act of consuming, but extends to the whole celebration.©49 Hence the 
condemnation of the view that Christ’s presence is restricted to the act of con- 
sumption (Trent, DS, 1644) does not apply to Lutheran teaching.>9 


647, On the latter point cf. Das Herrenmahl (1978), pp. 101-5; and esp. WA, 6, 513; 
and Melanchthon, Apol. 13.18ff.; BSLK, 295; also 24, 9, 12, and 27; BSLK, 351, 36. On 
private masses cf. also Grass, Abendmahlslehre, pp. 107-8. 

648. Cf. esp. Grass, Abendmahlslehre, pp. 110ff., 114-15; Das Herrenmahl, p. 88, is 
also important. Remarkably Rahner, Theological Investigations, IV, 309, with an appeal to 
Trent (DS, 1643), stresses that the institution of the Lord’s Supper has consumption in view. 

649. SD 7.86; BSLK, 1001, 15-20: “Vocabula autem usus seu actio in hoc negotio 
proprie non significant fidem nec solam manducationem, quae ore fit, sed totam externam 
visibilem actionem coenae dominicae a Christo institutam.” 

650. Cf. Das Herrenmahl, p. 88, and for the practical implications, art. 89: These 
involve first the question how far the presence of Christ extends in usu — only to the end 
of the liturgy or to the taking of the consecrated elements to the sick according to the 
custom of the early church. Cf. also Grass, Abendmahislehre, pp. 114-15, esp. on Luther’s 
statement in the fall of 1540, WA, TR, 5, 5314. The second question has to do with adoration 
of Christ present in the sacrament. The Lutheran Reformation did not have any objections 
to this so long as it took place within worship; cf. SD 7; BSLK, 1016, n. 15; and Epit. 7.19; 
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But what is the basis of the change of the meaning of the bread 
and wine at the Supper? Thus far we have shown only that it relates to 
the words of institution. But what is their function? Are we to view them 
as acts of conferring or establishing meaning?®! This is incontestably 
one of the factors at work. Yet we have to ask whether conviction as to 
Christ’s presence in the elements of bread and wine can rest on this 
alone. If so, is not “transignification” by their institution as signs, along 
with the related change of function (transfinalization), something merely 
subjective that cannot alter the objective reality of bread and wine? 
Indeed, the suspicion has arisen that construing transubstantiation as 
transignification opens the door to a symbolical view of the eucharistic 
sayings of Jesus that destroys confession of Christ’s real presence in the 
bread and wine.®2 Paul VI, in his 1965 encyclical Mysterium Fidei, 
warned against a symbolical reinterpretation of transubstantiation.3 
But there can be an essential change only if the basis of the change lies 
not merely in human intentions but in the thing itself. Hence the idea 
of conferring meaning is inadequate here. We can hardly remove this 
difficulty by ascribing to the words of Jesus the power not just of a human 
but of a divine and creative conferring of meaning.®>4 Immediate re- 
course to Christ’s deity, which does not fit the original setting of the 
Supper, is unnecessary if we do not isolate the words of institution but 
put them in the context of the Last Supper and indeed of all the pre- 
Easter ministry of Jesus, especially his practice of table fellowship. Then 
in the bread saying it is in the first instance simply the presence of the 


BSLK, 803 (Schaff, Creeds, III, 145); also Grass, Abendmahlslehre, pp. 110-11, on Luther’s 
view. The third question concerns what best to do with what has been consecrated but has 
not been consumed at the end of the Supper. It should be consumed as may be possible by 
the celebrant or under the celebrant’s supervision. What is done should in any case be in 
keeping with the dignity of the Supper (Grass, Abendmahlslehre, pp. 113-14; also Das 
Herrenmahl, p. 89). 

651. Schillebeeckx, Eucharist, pp. 133-34. 

652. Rahner, Theological Investigations, IV, 304-5; but cf. Gerken, Theologie, pp. 
177-84. 

653. AAS 57 (1965), 753-74. 

654. Cf. already J. Leenhardt, in O. Cullmann and Leenhardt, Essays on the Lord’s 
Supper (London, 1958), pp. 51-52. Cf. the critical note on the “extrinsicism” of this view in 
Schillebeckx, Eucharist, pp. 77-79. Leenhardt’s thought corresponds to Luther’s view of the 
words of institution as active words (“thettelwort,’ WA, 26, 283, 32-33); cf. U. Kithn, 
“Sakramente,” HST, XI (1985), 55; also Wenz, in Mahl des Herrn, p. 253). We find it also 
in SD 7.77; BSLK, 999, 17ff. It rests on an understanding of the words of institution in 
terms of the dogma of Christ’s deity. But we ought to interpret the original situation of the 
Supper apart from the premise of this dogma. 
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divine lordship, which is linked to the person of Jesus and his participa- 
tion in the meal, that is related to the distributed bread and its reception. 
The bread represents Jesus himself and the related pledge that all par- 
ticipants will have a share in the divine reign. 

Primarily, however, the bread that has thus become a sign has 
this function Snly insofar as it is distributed by Jesus himself in the 
original situation of the Supper. Can it still fulfill this function in his 
absence? Even if the bread saying that Jesus spoke at the Last Supper 
was with an intention that went beyond this immediate situation along 
the lines of the command to repeat that we find in Paul and Luke, the 
question still arises inevitably what is the basis of the confidence that 
after his arrest and execution Jesus can fulfill his intention of being 
present to his disciples as they break the bread. For the one who died 
on the cross could hardly be trusted to do this. Only the resurrection 
of Jesus could be a basis of the certainty that Jesus really has the power 
to be present to his disciples in the form of the bread they break and 
eat. It is hardly an accident, then, that among the Easter stories in the 
NT we find a number that tell of meals the risen Lord took with his 
disciples.655 Was it only in the light of the Easter experience that there 
arose the continuation of table fellowship with Jesus on the part of his 
discipies? At any rate the promise of his presence in the sign of the 
bread distributed and received could now encourage them to continue 
this table fellowship with trust in his promise and with the confidence 
engendered thereby that the Lord himself is present with his disciples 
at the breaking of bread. Thus the Lord’s Supper unavoidably became 
the church’s supper. Yet the church’s eucharistic worship is still the 
Lord’s Supper because the church celebrates it in remembrance of the 
Last Supper, of the words Jesus spoke there, and of his death, in which 
it has its basis, but also because only the risen Lord by his Spirit can 
make good the promise of Jesus that he will be present with his com- 
munity at the breaking of the bread. In the church’s eucharistic worship, 
then, it is always Jesus himself who invites to the feast of the rule of 
God in fellowship with himself as host. 


655. Cf. esp. Luke 24:30-31. On the importance of the Easter experience for the 
development of the Christian celebration of the Lord’s Supper cf. O. Cullmann, Early 
Christian Worship (Naperville, Ill, 1953), pp. 15ff.; followed by EF Hahn in EvT 35 (1975) 
554. Cf. also Goppelt, Theology, 1, 221-22; and from a dogmatic standpoint Kihn, HST, X1, 
268 and 276-77. 
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c. The Mediating of Christ’s Presence in the 
Church’s Eucharistic Liturgy 


If we follow the version of the words of institution in Paul and Luke, 
the promise of the presence of Jesus in these words is not limited to 
the “elements,” to bread and wine, or particularly to the bread. With 
the bread that is distributed and received the promise relates instead to 
the whole Supper and finally has the recipients also in view. In the 
context of the church’s eucharistic celebration, Christ’s presence is me- 
diated by the recollection of its institution by Jesus himself on the night 
of his betrayal and death. This recollection takes place in the light of 
Easter faith and is thus related to the prayer for the presence of Jesus 
Christ by his Spirit in fulfillment of what was promised in the words 
of institution. Thus anamnesis and epiclesis characterize the liturgical 
form of the Lord’s Supper. At the same time the acts of recollection and 
of prayer for Christ’s coming express thanksgiving for the saving work 
of God in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ and for the promise 
of his presence at the church’s eucharistic worship. Under the sign of 
anamnesis and epiclesis the Supper, precisely as thanksgiving, is worship 
as in it the liturgical community takes up Jesus’ own thanksgiving to 
the Father in the context of which he spoke the words of institution 
over the bread and wine.®°® Precisely by the celebrating of the Lord’s 
Supper as Eucharist, in the form of thanksgiving, the church thus fol- 
lows what Jesus himself did and shares in the relation of Jesus to the 
Father articulated therein. But recollection, anamnesis, is what mediates 
this sharing. 


(1) Anamnesis and the Offering of Christ 


The significance of the celebrating of the Supper as anamnesis for an 
understanding of Christ’s Presence in the bread and wine has been a theme 
of intensive discussion from the time of O. Casel’s work on the Christian 


656. It is not correct, then, that calling the celebration of the Lord’s Supper “Eu- 
charist” downplays and neglects the church as the subject of the action and makes Jesus 
alone the subject inviting to the feast; cf. E. Volk in his criticism of the second part of the 
Lima statement on baptism, Eucharist, and ministry (1982) in KuD 31 (1985) 33-64 (“Mahl 
des Herrn oder Mahl der Kirche? Theologische Anmerkungen zu einem ékumenischen 
Dokument,” esp. 37-38). Cf. also Rohls, Mahl des Herrn, p. 202; and my own “Lima pro 
und contra,” KuD 32 (1986) 35-51, esp. 41. 
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mystery cult.657 The command in Paul and Luke to repeat emphasizes 
expressly the character of the celebration as anamnesis, for we read there: 
“Do this in remembrance of me” (1 Cor. 11:24; Luke 22:19). Paul, who 
has the command to repeat not merely with the bread saying but with the 
cup saying as well (v. 25), adds that the Lord’s Supper is to “proclaim” the 
Lord’s death until he comes (v. 26). We may leave on one side here the 
question whether what the apostle has in view relates to recitation of the 
words of institution at the celebration, or finally to an added act of 
proclamation, i.e., the preaching of the gospel message that became a 
constituent part of the Christian worship. What is plain at any rate is that 
the recollection linked to the Supper has to do with Christ’s atoning death. 
In the apostle’s words we are not to see the thought merely of recollection 
of a past event, which, being past, is remote from those present who are 
now alive. For Paul, Christ’s atoning death has lasting actuality: “If one 
died for all, then all are dead” (2 Cor. 5:14). Apart from Paul’s under- 
standing of baptism (Rom. 6:3ff.) this may well be the implication of 
recollecting Christ’s death at the celebration of the Supper, especially as 
conviction as to the power of cultic recollection to re-present was deeply 
rooted already in Jewish tradition, particularly in connection with remem- 
brance of the Passover.5°8 From that point it is not a great step to the view 
of Christian worship, especially baptism and the Eucharist, that Casel 
shows extensively to be that of the fathers, namely, that we have in it a 
presentation and re-presentation of the paschal mystery of the death and 
resurrection of Jesus. But it is of decisive significance if we are to under- 
stand eucharistic anamnesis that we do not see here merely an act of 
human remembering of which we are still the subjects but the self- 
representing of Jesus Christ by his Spirit. 


Gottlieb Séhngen especially has taken up and deepened Casel’s insight along the 
lines of an actual presence of Christ at the celebration of the Eucharist that takes 
place by the memoria passionis and that is mediated by the work of the Spirit.65° 


657. O. Casel, Das christliche Kultmysterium (1932). For a good survey of the 
ensuing discussion cf. Kiihn, “Abendmahl IV,” TRE, I, 164ff., with comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 206-10. 

658. Exod. 12:14 and 13:3; cf. W. Schottroff, “Gedenken” im Alten Orient und im 
Alten Testament, 2nd ed. (1967). 

659. Christi Gegenwart in Glaube und Sakrament (1967). On Séhngen’s shift of 
accent as compared with Casel, and on the importance of his thoughts for the development 
of the theology of anamnesis in the eucharistic teaching of Roman Catholicism, see Kahn, 
TRE, I, 168. 
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This view has made its way also into the liturgical and especially the eucharistic 
theology of Protestantism, mainly through Peter Brunner, but through Max 
Thurian as well.66! It has been adopted in many ecumenical statements on the 
Lord’s Supper, especially in the 1982 convergence declarations of the Faith and 
Order Commission on baptism, Eucharist, and ministry. We read there that Christ, 
with all he has done for us and all creation, is present in eucharistic anamnesis 
and grants us fellowship with himself (II.6). Linked to this is also a foretaste of 
his parousia and of the consummation of God’s kingdom, so that eucharistic 
anamnesis is a re-presentation and anticipation (II.7). Decisive for Brunner was 
that in eucharistic anamnesis we do not have merely an act of human remem- 
bering but a work of the Spirit of Christ in believers. According to John 14:26 the 
Spirit reminds believers of Jesus and his sayings, and when John 16:13-14 says 
that the Spirit will “glorify” Jesus, this presupposes recollection of Jesus, not merely 
of his sayings but of his person and history.°2 But since the risen Lord himself 
is at work Brunner could say that precisely by this liturgical anamnesis the Lord 
makes himself present in his community with al] that then happened to him and 
through him.6®3 The Lima report on baptism, Eucharist, and ministry (1982) 
does not present the interconnection so clearly. In it the establishing of Christ’s 
eucharistic presence by the Spirit (11.14) stands alongside what is said about 
anamnesis as re-presentation (II.6-7), but the significance of the Spirit’s work for 
anamnesis is not itself a theme. 


In eucharistic anamnesis, too, the Spirit’s work expresses itself in 
the form of ecstatic elevation. It takes place in the act of believing recol- 
lection. Thus anamnesis begins with the summons: “Lift up your hearts.” 
Liturgical participants, in faith, are outside themselves with Christ as they 
recall their Lord’s passion. Only as they are outside themselves with Christ 


660. P. Brunner, Worship in the Name of Jesus (St. Louis, 1968), esp. pp. 143ff., 
168ff. On the ensuing debate between Brunner and E. Bizer, “Lutherische Abend- 
mahlslehre?” EvT 16 (1956) Iff., see Wenz, in Mahl des Herrn, pp. 242ff., 261-62. O. Koch, 
too, has been esp. critical of the view developed by Brunner and taken up by R. Prenter 
among others; cf. O. Koch, Gegenwart oder Vergegenwartigung Christi im Abendmahl? Zum 
Problem der Repraesentatio in der Theologie der Gegenwart (1965). 

661. Eucharistie: Einheit am Tisch des Herrn? (1963), pp. 157ff. In French Roman 
Catholic theology J. M. R. Tillard esp. further developed this approach in L’Eucharistie Paque 
de l’ Eglise (1964). 

662. Brunner, Worship, p. 145. Wenz, Mahl des Herrn, p. 247, agrees emphatically. 
So does J. Zizioulas, “L’Eucharistie: quelques Aspects bibliques,” in L’Eucharistie, ed. 
]. Zizioulas, J. M. Tillard, and J. J. von Allmen (1970), pp. 13-74, who regards John 14:26 
as basic to an understanding of the Spirit’s work in the Eucharist (pp. 24ff.) and esp. to 
grasping it as anamnesis in the context of epiclesis. 

663. Brunner, Worship, p. 145. Cf. the final section on the anamnesis of Christ as the 
Spirit-effected presence of the once-for-all saving event (pp. 145-50, and esp. also 177-78). 
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in the act of recollection is Jesus Christ, the one whom they remember, 
present to them. Hence recollection takes place after the manner of 
thanksgiving in which thanks for the gifts of creation mingles with thanks 
for the sending of the Son and his reconciling death. Thanksgiving leads 
on to recollection of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, at which bread 
and wine become the medium of Christ’s presence. The actual words of 
institution are part of the recollection and are recited within the frame- 
work of anamnesis and as its climax. But the whole action of the Supper, 
too, has the character of anamnesis. Recollection here means cultic re- 
presentation in the form of celebration. 

In considering the anamnetic character of eucharistic liturgy, a 
primary issue in Roman Catholic theology is to achieve a better under- 
standing of the doctrine of the sacrifice of the mass. It has expounded the 
mass as a cultic re-presentation of the sacrifice of Christ. Trent interpreted 
it as a re-presentation of the offering that Christ made once and for all 
on the cross (DS, 1740) and linked this view to the making of anamnesis 
in the eucharistic liturgy. In so doing it developed a new understanding 
of the sacrifice of the mass in terms of which the idea of a sacramental 
repetition or supplementing of Christ’s sacrifice, which had come under 
Reformation criticism, was excluded. When Trent stressed the once-for- 
allness of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross (DS, 1740), it set aside even the 
appearance of a symbolical repetition on the plane of sacramental offering 
by treating anamnesis as an appropriating rather than a repeating of the 
sacrifice on the cross. This was all the plainer the more strongly the 
thought of sacramental “re-presentation” was related to the Supper itself 
as a celebration of the institution and subordinated to an approach in 
terms of anamnesis. 


In the concept of the mass as a sacrifice Luther and the Lutheran Reformation 
found the worst abuse of the papal church.®©4 Increasingly this became the central 
point of controversy with Rome. Thus we read in Luther’s 1527 Schmalkald 
Articles that the papal mass is the greatest and most terrible abomination because 
it directly and violently opposes the main article: our justification only by faith 
in Jesus Christ. It does so by reason of the idea that this offering or work of the 
mass, even though it be performed by an ignorant knave, helps us to forgiveness 
of sins both here and in purgatory, which only the lamb of God should and must 
do (BSLK, 416, 8-15). In the sacrifice of the mass, then, Luther saw the central 


664. WA, 6, 512, 7-8: “longe impiissimus ille abusus.” 
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example of the works righteousness for which the papacy contended (cf. BSLK, 
418, 5ff.). The Lutheran confessional writings thus have more condemnations of 
the doctrine and practice of the sacrifice of the mass than of any other abuse 
attacked by the Reformation.6©5 Already in 1520 Luther was complaining that the 
mass is seen as an offering rather than a testament. In truth, he said, the sacrament 
is simply the sign of the testament, namely, of what is promised in the words of 
institution, and detaching the sacrament from this makes the mass a sacrifice that 
they offer to God, which is undoubtedly the worst abuse.®6© Luther here was 
showing something that modern inquiry into the early history of Reformation 
criticism of the sacrifice of the mass has confirmed: separating offering and 
communion, sacrificium and sacramentum, in the theology and practice of the 
sacrifice of the mass created the situation to which Luther’s criticism related.67 
Only from the angle of anamnesis has modern Roman Catholic theology regained 
a sense of the relation between celebration and sacrifice. In the struggle against 
the Reformation, however, it failed to see the connection between the sacrifice of 
the mass and recollection of Christ’s passion, though the Reformation side of the 
controversy did not see this connection either. 

The early church had already related the understanding of the Eucharist 
as a sacrifice to the fact that in celebrating the Lord’s Supper we recall Christ’s 
sacrifice on the cross. Luther was aware of this, and in his Hebrews lectures of 
1517/18 he cited Chrysostom as a witness for this view. Chrysostom had said that 
we sacrifice, but in remembrance of his death, which is the one sacrifice offered 
once and for all. Luther deduced from this that we do not have here an indepen- 
dent offering but recollection of Christ’s offering.6°8 Christ suffered only once, 
but his suffering is always remembered. Although he could call the Lord’s Supper 
the signum memoriale of the promise pronounced at its institution,°? Luther thus 
distinguished between recollection and sacrifice. But his adversaries like Hierony- 
mus Emser, Johannes Cochlaeus, and Johann Eck were then of the opinion that 
sacrifice was added to recollection as an offering of Christ, who is really present 
after consecration.§”° This fact confirms the validity of Luther’s criticism of their 
boldness in making an offering of recollection.67! 

In reply Kaspar Schatzgeyer and Cardinal Cajetan tried to link the bring- 
ing of the offering more closely to eucharistic recollection. The priest does not 


665. CA 24,21; BSLK, 93, 5ff.; Apol. 24.60-61; BSLK, 367, 4 and 16ff.; Formula of 
Concord, SD 7.109; BSLK, 1010, 37-40; etc. 

666. Sermon vom NT, WA, 6, 367; cf. 365. 

667. So E. Iserloh, “Abendmahl III.3.2,” TRE, 1, 124. 

668. WA, 57, 218, 1: “non tam oblatio quam memoria est oblationis illius”; cf. 
Chrysostom Hebr. comm. 17.3 on Heb. 9:25; PG, 63, 131. 

669. WA, 6, 518, 10-11. 

670. Iserloh, TRE, I, 125. 

671. WA, 8, 421, 18; cf. 493, 23-24. 
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act in his own name but in the persona Christi when he speaks Christ’s words, 
and the offering itself is not different from Christ’s unique offering but simply 
makes this one offering present in the repeated celebration of the Eucharist.°72 
Trent described the matter similarly. At the mass we have a presentation and 
application of the one sacrifice of Christ and its efficacy.73 But the offering of 
the sacrifice in its sacramental form (ratio offerendi) still differs here from the 
sacrifice made once and for all on the cross.674 Is not, then, the sacramental 
offering still something additional to the once-for-all sacrifice of Christ? That the 
sacrifice of the mass is not understood as identical with recollection of Christ’s 
death on the cross is shown by the condemnation of the view that the mass is 
simply an offering of thanksgiving and praise or a mere remembering of the death 
on the cross, but not an expiatory offering.675 This condemnation was probably 
aimed especially at Zwingli, who had viewed the sacrifice of the mass as a re- 
presentation of Christ’s sacrifice in the commemorative meal,676 but it also ap- 
plied to what Melanchthon said in Apol: 24.19-40 about the distinction between 
thank offering (in terms of Rom. 12:1) and sin offering (BSLK, 354-62), the sin 
offering for which thanks are given being presupposed already in the thank 
offering (354, 31-37). The confessional clash on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
involves the fact that the Reformation side undoubtedly regarded the liturgy, and 
indeed the whole Christian life, as a thank offering to God along the lines of Rom. 
12:1 but could not accept it as a sin offering. Modern ecumenical discussion has 
confirmed that here was the real point at issue.677 

In their eucharistic teaching, then, the Lutherans, as distinct from Zwingli, 
gave no central role to recollection of Christ’s passion.678 On the matter of the 
real presence Zwingli was hampered by this idea of the exalted Christ being tied 


672. Iserloh, TRE, I, 125-26; cf. Aquinas ST 3.83.1 ad 1. 

673. DS, 1740: Christ left his church the eucharistic “sacrificium, quo crucentum 
illud semel in cruce peragendum repraesentaretur eiusque memoria in finem usque saeculi 
permaneret, atque illius salutaris virtus in remissionem eorum, quae a nobis quotidie 
commitantur, peccatorum applicaretur.” 

674, DS, 1743: “Una enim eademque est hostia, idem nunc offerens sacerdotum 
ministerio, qui se ipsum tunc in cruce obtulit, sola offerendi ratione diversa.” 

675. Thus can, 3 of the decree on the mass condemns whoever thinks: “Missae 
sacrificium tantum esse laudis et gratiarum actionis, aut nudam commemorationem sacri- 
ficii in cruce peracti, non autem propitiatorium” (DS, 1753). 

676. On Zwingli’s view cf. J. Staedtke, “Abendmahl IIL3.1,” TRE, I, 113; also Rohls, 
Mahl des Herrn, pp. 121ff. 

677. Cf. A.-E. Buchrucker, “Die Reprasentation des Opfers Christi in der gegenwar- 
tigen katholischen Theologie,’ KuD 13 (1967) 273-96, esp. 294-95; also R. Prenter, KuD 1 
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corporeally by his session at the right hand of God. Otherwise he could have 
linked his view of the Supper as a commemorative meal to the problem of the 
real presence. In this way he would have moved on past a nuda commemoratio 
and would have been able earlier than the Lutherans to point the way to solving 
the problems of the doctrine of the Eucharist, especially as he knew how to relate 
anamnesis to the celebration of the Supper, an approach whose bearing has been 
rediscovered only recently in theological discussion. 


Decisive advance beyond the limitations that we find in all the 
polemical positions in Reformation controversies involves understanding 
the whole eucharistic liturgy as anamnesis, and anamnesis as the “place,” 
so to speak, of Christ’s real presence in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. This does not mean that anamnesis effects the presence. In this 
regard the words of institution are still decisive. These words, however, 
have their place within anamnesis, indeed, at its center. Nor does the mere 
recitation of the words of institution effect Christ’s real presence. The 
tradition of Western Christianity has inclined to consider the words of 
institution in isolation and in this connection to arrive at exaggerated 
ideas of a priestly power to effect change. Only in relation to believing 
recollection in which congregation and celebrant are one is Jesus Christ 
present to his people in the bread and wine according to his promise. But 
to understand this happening we have to take into account a third factor 
as well along with the words of institution and their context in anamnesis: 
the function of the Holy Spirit and the invoking of the Spirit to fulfill the 
promise of the presence that Jesus pronounced inthe words of institution. 


(2) The Bodily Presence of the Risen Lord in the Lord’s Supper 


To understand Christ’s presence in the celebration of the Eucharist we 
must first draw from the basic importance of anamnesis an inference 
relative to our understanding of the reality of Jesus himself, whose 
presence we are maintaining there. At issue in anamnesis is the historical 
Jesus with his death and passion and the Last Supper that he held with 
his disciples. Hence we cannot rightly think of Christ’s presence at the 
celebration of the Supper simply as a descent of the risen Lord from 
heaven with his transfigured corporeality and mediated by the words of 
institution — a descent into the “elements” of bread and wine that have 
been prepared on the altar or holy table. The Lord who is present at the 
Supper is the one who died on the cross. He is also the risen Lord. But 
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he is present at the Supper only by means of recollection of the historical 
Lord who went to his death. We see this truth clearly enough from the 
original situation of the Last Supper when in the cup saying Jesus men- 
tioned “the new covenant in my blood” (1 Cor. 11:25), and primitive 
Christian tradition quickly attached the same thought to the bread saying 
(Luke 22:19). This being so, we need to correct traditional ideas of the 
heavenly corporeality of the risen Lord becoming present in the bread 
and wine. 


Christian theology rapidly came to think of the presence of Christ at the Supper 
in analogy to the incarnation. At the birth of Jesus the heavenly Logos came 
down from heaven and took flesh. So he also comes into the bread and wine 
on the altar. Thus Justin (Apol. 66.2) tells us already that this thought was a 
traditional view, and we find the same in Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 4.18.5) when he 
says of the eucharistic bread that after the invocation of God it is no longer 
ordinary bread but consists of two elements, an earthly and a heavenly. Here 
the words of institution are obviously seen as ways in which the divine Logos 
makes himself concrete. He who assumed flesh by the Holy Spirit unites himself 
in the same way to bread and wine.579 Alexandrian theology, Origen in partic- 
ular, viewed the presence of the Logos in bread and wine as the personal 
presence of the exalted Christ,©8° and notwithstanding all the efforts of Origen 
to avoid spiritualizing this became the dominant view in the age that followed. 
It still underlies the Reformation debates between Luther and Zwingli, being 
regarded as self-evident by both. The only issue between them was how to 
understand it. 

In the Luther-Zwingli controversy the point at issue was whether and how 
the body of the risen Christ from heaven can be present in the sacrament. Zwingli 
thought it an absurd notion that it should be, for Christ is seated at the right hand 
of God and his human body has its place there. For Zwingli, and Calvin also, a 
body without a place was inconceivable, for this would shatter the whole concept 
of a body. Hence Zwingli and his Reformed successors could not speak of a bodily 
presence of Christ in the Supper.®8! Luther in reply argued that by union with 
the divine Logos Christ’s human nature has taken on the divine attributes of 
majesty, including God’s omnipresence, so that Christ, at least the exalted Christ, 


679. On this see Kretschmar, “Abendmahl IIIl.1,” TRE, I, 67ff. For further examples 
of parallelism between Christ’s eucharistic presence and the incarnation cf. J. Betz, Die 
Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Vater, 1/1 (1955), 267-300. 

680. Kretschmar, TRE, I, 68; also 79-81 on Cyril of Alexandria. 
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release from spatial limitation overthrows the very concept of a body. 
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can be present in the eucharistic elements according to his human nature, and 
hence bodily.682 Calvin adopted a middle stance between Zwingli and Luther. On 
the one hand he rejected a presence of Christ in the elements, treating these only 
as signs of Christ’s body and blood. On the other hand he taught a spiritual 
eucharistic presence of Christ, even according to his humanity, which we can 
grasp by faith. In this regard the hidden work of the Holy Spirit was decisive for 
Calvin. The transfigured flesh of Christ does not enter into us, but by the Spirit 
his life is imparted to our souls.83 The Heidelberg Catechism teaches similarly: 
“We are as really partakers of his true body and blood through the working of 
the Holy Ghost, as we receive by the mouth of the body these holy tokens in 
remembrance of him” (qu. 79). In contrast, the Lutherans in the Formula of 
Concord insisted on Christ’s bodily presence at the Supper because we would have 
to call communion with Christ in the eucharistic bread a fellowship not with his 
body but with his spirit, power, and benefits if the body of Christ were present 
and taken only according to its force and efficacy.684 Rejected here was the 
Reformed view that after his ascension Christ is tied spatially to heaven according 
to his humanity, so that he cannot be present bodily on earth in the sacrament.®85 
One of the specific distinctions between the two Reformation confessions holds 
that at the Supper even unbelievers receive the body of Christ, though to judgment, 
not salvation.686 

Inner Reformation differences in eucharistic teaching can be overcome 
only by exegetical recognition that the issue in the interpretive words, particularly 
the bread saying, is the presence of Christ's whole person, not especially the bodily 
aspect of its reality. Taking the bread saying in the sense of the Aramaic guph, 
which probably underlies the Greek séma, means that what is in view is the 
presence and imparting of the whole person of Jesus. This fact counts the more 
heavily when with Paul and Luke we see that at the cup saying the sacramental 
gift lies in the new covenant that is concluded with the blood of Jesus, not in the 
blood of Jesus itself, as in Mark. Agreement in understanding Christ’s presence 
at the Eucharist as that of his person relativizes the one-sided questions of the 
Middle Ages and the Lutheran Reformation that focused on the elements. Dis- 


682. For details of Luther’s doctrine of ubiquity cf. the specific study by Grass, 
Abendmahlslehre, pp. 50-79. 

683. Of the effect of the arcana spiritus operatio (Inst. 4.17.31) in believers Calvin 
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cussions whether the body is spatially tied, and therefore whether the transfigured 
body of the risen Christ is tied to its place in heaven, cease to be important when 
we concentrate on the person of Jesus. At the same time, on the side of Reformed 
theologians, the thought of Christ’s personal presence makes easier the insight 
that this presence at eucharistic celebrations cannot be without consequences even 
for those who come in unbelief. 

We have here the two most important factors that contributed to bringing 
closer together the Lutheran and Reformed views in the 1957 Arnoldshain Theses. 
The decisive statement is that of Thesis 4, that he, the crucified and risen Lord, 
by his word of promise, lets himself be taken by us, with bread and wine, in his 
body that was once and for all given up to death for all and his blood that was 
shed for all.687 But the thesis also makes plain the limits of the agreement reached. 
It says indeed that Christ imparts himself “with” the distributing of bread and 
wine, but it does not define more precisely the relation to these “elements” at the 
Supper nor say anything at all about the “consecration” of bread and wine,688 
Thus the basis of the agreement is more that of Calvin than of Luther. The 
preparatory labors of F. Leenhardt, which would have made possible an adoption 
of the idea of an essential change of bread and wine within the eucharistic 
happening described as a sign-action, were just as ignored as the efforts supported 
by Reformed theologians like M. Thurian to understand the whole action as 
anamnesis.689 Thus Thesis 5, looking at Roman Catholic teaching, was content 
to make a polemical demarcation that does not do justice to the things Luther 
and Roman Catholic views have in common relative to the real presence as a 
presence “in” and “under” bread and wine. Similar questions are left open in § 19 
of the Leuenberger Konkordie. Here communion with Christ in his body and 
blood is related only to the “act of eating and drinking,” not to the “elements” of 
bread and wine, and there is no mention at all of “consecration” of the elements. 
The question of the significance of bread and wine as signs of Christ’s presence 
receives no more clarification than in the Arnoldshain Theses. It is by no means 
clear that Jesus Christ associated the promise of his presence with bread and wine. 
But this question needs clarification if we are to agree on the place of the Lord’s 
Supper in the church’s life and worship. More work has to be done, then, on 
Lutheran and Reformed differences in eucharistic teaching than in the 1957 and 
1973 formulas. 


687. Cf. the discussion in Kiihn, TRE, 1, 150-51, esp. on O. Weber; also Kiihn, 
Sakramente (1985), pp. 282-83. 
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We are not to think of Christ’s presence at the Supper as a direct 
descent of the risen Lord in the form of bread and wine as at the incarnation, 
notwithstanding the expressiveness of that comparison within its limits. 
Instead, we are to think of it in terms of recollection of the earthly story of 
Jesus and his passion. This being so, however, in recollecting we have to 
overcome the difference in time that separates the community of later 
centuries, and even the primitive community, from that event. Whether this 
is possible has frequently been doubted.®* Nevertheless, at least as regards 
the present reality of the risen and ascended Lord, we have to admit that it 
is identical with that of the Jesus of history, not merely, indeed, in the same 
way as we in this life on earth can be identical with what we were at earlier 
stages of life in spite of the new experiences and changes these successive 
phases bring, but in such a way that the life of the risen Lord is the reality of 
his earthly history transfigured by its participation in the eternity of God.®9! 
The community has a part in this, and to that extent in the new life of the 
risen Lord himself, in its eucharistic recollection, but in such a way that in 
the exaltation of faith it recalls the earthly path of Jesus to his death, and 
only thus, sure of his presence in the signs of bread and wine. 


(3) The Offering and Presence of Christ 


Those who celebrate and receive the Supper of Jesus, as they break and eat 
the bread and pour out and drink the wine, share in Jesus’ path to martyr- 
dom and all that it involves. Inasmuch as part of this is that the death of Jesus 
has the character of an expiatory offering, the community shares in this as 
it recalls it at celebrations of the Supper. Melanchthon’s distinction between 
the offering of thanksgiving and praise on the one hand and the sin offering 
on the other®92 does not affect this fact, for it does not take into account the 
thought of believers’ participation in Jesus Christ. The situation was differ- 
ent in Luther. Participation in that in which faith trusts typifies Luther’s 
concept of faith, for there is involved a participation in the reality of Christ 
outside us. To this structure of faith that is so important for his doctrine of 
justification corresponds also believing recollection at celebrations of the 
Lord’s Supper. At Christ’s Supper, then, it is a matter of sharing fellowship 


690. Cf. Kiihn in TRE, I, 166-67, also 159. 

691. f will discuss more fully in ch. 15, §§ 3, 5, 6, the relation of the new life by 
resurrection from the dead to the temporal existence of him who was raised from the dead. 
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with Jesus Christ on his way to the cross, and if we are to interpret the 
crucifixion of Jesus as an expiatory offering, then ona Lutheran understand- 
ing of faith there can be no cogent objection to the idea that believing 
celebration and reception of the Supper give a share not only in the “fruit” 
of Christ’s offering but also in its enactment.§93 Faith’s offering of praise and 
thanksgiving is then a letting oneself be taken up into the actual sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, not an additional offering to God. 

Protest against the notion of such an additional offering was the 
point of Reformation criticism of the prevailing doctrine and practice 
of the sacrifice of the mass. The problem this raised was not really 
overcome by distinguishing between thank offering and sin offering. 
We must not misunderstand even the offering of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing as an additional work. If we do, then at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper the congregation or the celebrant is viewed as an independent 
subject of sacrifice alongside Jesus Christ, and this will not do.64 The 
Christian’s offering of praise and thanksgiving, too, finds acceptance 
with the Father only as faith’s offering of praise, i.e., as participation in 
the praise Jesus Christ offered to God. But this participation in Jesus 
Christ is always also participation in his giving of himself up to the 
cross, and it is thus an offering up of one’s own heart, self-will being 
taken up into the death of Jesus.95 The celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
cannot be the church’s sacrifice in the sense of the offering to God on 
the altar, by the hands of the human priest, of a holy gift different from 
ourselves. It can be only the entry of the church into the self-giving of 
Christ, i.e., the offering of ourselves, by, with, and in Jesus Christ, as a 
living sacrifice in the signs of bread and wine.®® For nothing effects 
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W. Schelle and G. Schneider (1970), pp. 91-128. 
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participation in the body and blood of Christ but entering into that 
which we receive.®97 

Luther could speak similarly, even in direct proximity to attacks 
on the misunderstanding and misuse of the mass as an additional human 
sacrifice and work supplementing the sacrifice of Christ. Thus in his 1520 
‘sermon on the NT he says that we should learn from Romans that we do 
not offer Christ but that he offers us, and in this manner it is acceptable 
and even useful that we should call the mass a sacrifice, not for its own 
sake, but because we offer ourselves with Christ, that is, we entrust our- 
selves to Christ with firm faith in his testament, and only thus, through 
him and his means, come before God with our prayers and praise and 
offerings not doubting that he will be our pastor or priest before the face 
of God in heaven. “It is as if I were to sacrifice my physical and earthly 
pastor in the mass and to feel that all my needs and the praise of God 
were borne by him . . . as I would thus offer my pastor here, so I offer 
Christ, desiring and believing that he take, and by himself brings to God, 
me and my praise and prayers.”©99 These statements show that Luther 
could take positively even the view that the church offers Christ if only it 
is plain that the issue here is the participation of believers in Christ, not 
an additional and supplementary work. Luther did not use in this con- 
nection the interpretation of the Supper as the remembrance of Christ’s 
offering, but materially what he says is in keeping with the view of sacrifice 
that we find discussed today in relation to eucharistic anamnesis. The 
celebrants and their congregations belong together in this regard. The 
congregations do in faith what the celebrants depict by their actions and 
words, and what they depict is the action of Jesus Christ himself as the 
one who invites us to the Supper but who also sacrifices himself in it. 

At this point, however, we must engage in further clarification. Are 
we really to understand the Last Supper, the origin of the church’s Lord’s 
Supper, as an act of self-offering on Jesus’ part? And if so, in what sense? 
As Luther acutely observed in his sermon on the NT,7°0 what is done at 
the Supper does not have at all the form of an offering to God; it has the 
form of a meal. In the form of bread and wine, Jesus Christ shares himself 
with us, the recipients of the meal. The action, then, does not represent 


697. Leo the Great Sermo 63.7; PL, 54, 357C, quoted in LG 26. 
698. WA, 6, 369, 3ff. 

699. Ibid., p. 370, 1ff. 

700. WA, 6, 366. 
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an offering to God but takes the form of a turning to us. In this way it is 
in keeping with the basic thrust of the ministry of Jesus, whose message 
of the closeness of God’s reign was directed to people with a view to their 
having a share in the related salvation. This was also the point of the table 
fellowship practiced by Jesus. By Jesus the coming rule of God was already 
savingly present. In the eschatological figure of a feast he took up others 
into fellowship with himself. In so doing he gave them, too, a share in the 
future saved community in God’s kingdom. The same applies to the Last 
Supper. The bread saying in particular gives expression to it. But at issue 
in the thought of the new covenant, too, is the expectation that Jesus 
mediates and gives participation in the eschatological salvation of God’s 
reign. What the meaning of the whole earthly ministry of Jesus was, his 
death sealed. The intimation of his approaching martyrdom by referring 
to the blood of the new covenant establishes the lasting and definitive 
nature of the participation in the salvation that comes to expression in 
the thought of the new covenant. 

There is correspondence here to the significance of the death of 
Jesus as the consequence of his eschatological sending to us that he took 
on himself. Schillebeeckx has rightly said of this that the basis of the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper is Christ’s personal self-giving to his 
fellows and, in the process, to his Father.70! The self-offering of Jesus is a 
sacrifice to the Father only inasmuch as it expresses his obedience to the 
mission that he received from the Father. In the NT the concept of obe- 
dience became important in interpreting the death of Jesus (Rom. 5:19; 
Heb. 5:8). But this obedience finds expression in the ministering of Jesus 
to others by bringing to them the salvation of God’s reign. This is how 
we are to take the saying about serving in Luke 22:27-28, which associates 
it with the Last Supper and which the Evangelist perhaps viewed as an 
interpretation of the reference to the new covenant that has its basis in 
the blood of Jesus and that is concluded by the Supper. Concretely ap- 
propriated here is the reconciling act of God in the death of Jesus Christ. 

If, then, we call the Lord’s Supper a sacrifice, what Jesus himself 
did at the Last Supper must be viewed as a sign-act of sacrifice. What we 
have in the sacrifice of Jesus is not a direct offering to God but Jesus’ 
obedience to his mission to the world as witness to the presence of the 
salvation of the rule of God. His death was the consequence of this 


701. Schillebeeckx, Eucharist, p. 137; cf. also the discussion of this reinterpretation 
of the thought of sacrifice in T. Schneider, Zeichen der Nahe Gottes (1979), pp. 167-68. 
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obedience. Because the goal of his mission, the presence of his rule, took 
significatory form in what he did at the supper, the bread distributed at 
the supper could become a sign of his dedication to his mission to make 
the divine lordship present among us, and the cup that was handed round 
could become a sign of the sealing of this dedication by his death and of 
the new covenant of God with us that has its basis in that death. Hence 
the Lord’s Supper, especially by the cup saying, gives us the meaning of 
the approaching death of Jesus on the cross. Meal and sacrifice go together 
at the Lord’s Supper just as the covenant sacrifice and covenant meal did 
in Israel. 

As the Supper grants fellowship with Jesus Christ, and by him 
participation in the salvation of God’s reign and hence fellowship with 
God himself, the participants also receive forgiveness of sins. This was 
already part of the meaning of the table fellowship of Jesus during his 
earthly ministry. But in face of his approaching martyrdom Jesus now 
linked this element as well to his death and thus gave it a deeper meaning. 
In the tradition of the words of institution this aspect could find express 
formulation in the linking of “for you” to the bread saying and also in 
the interpretation of the reference to the blood of Jesus in the cup saying, 
so that the shed blood of Jesus does not merely seal the new covenant 
but is also viewed as an expiatory offering on behalf of participants at 
the feast. Thus, even if we can hardly regard it as an original part of the 
words of institution, the associating of the motifs of sin offering and 
forgiveness of sins with the eucharistic tradition has its basis in what 
Jesus actually did at the Last Supper and in its relation to his imminent 
death. The motif of forgiveness of sins, then, has a place in the traditional 
words of institution in further interpretation of the event. It does not 
constitute the original core. This consists instead of the granting of 
fellowship with Jesus and by him with the salvation of the reign of God. 
The motif of forgiveness is implied by this and has its basis here. But 
this motif does not exhaust the meaning of fellowship with Jesus and 
with the salvation of God’s reign.”°2 Forgiveness of sins means removal 
of the barrier that separates sinners from that salvation. But beyond that 


702. Trent, then, rightly opposed restricting the eucharistic gift to forgiveness of 
sins (DS, 1655). With Luther’s On the Babylonian Captivity of the Church of 1520 (WA, 6, 
513, 34-35 and 517, 34-35) the Lutheran Reformation was inclined one-sidedly to focus 
the gift and power of the Lord’s Supper on forgiveness of sins. Yet in the Large Catechism 
Luther spoke, too, of the nourishing and strengthening of the new man as the power and 
usefulness of this sacrament (BSLK, 712ff.). Cf. also Kithn, Sakramente, pp. 56-57. 
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those to whom Jesus’ mission was directed are drawn into his sacrifice 
by participation in the Supper, namely, into his serving of others as 
witness to the divine lordship, and in this way they are together linked 
to the “body of Christ.” The divine lordship, then, is itself a living reality 
among them. 


(4) Christ’s Presence and the Holy Spirit 


By recollecting the dedication to his mission that Jesus sealed by his death, 
participants in the Supper are drawn into this mission in witness to the 
reign of God that already became and still becomes present in the ministry 
of Jesus, and in this Supper, too. In the power of the divine lordship and 
its future, he himself, the risen Lord, is present in the meal of his com- 
munity, and in this way the difference in time is overcome that separates 
the community from the days of the earthly ministry of Jesus. But this 
does not occur by human recollection alone. Anamnesis has to pass over 
into prayer for the Lord’s coming, as it plainly did already at primitive 
Christian worship. The cry “Come, Lord Jesus” (maranatha, 1 Cor. 16:22; 
cf. Rev. 22:20) is to be viewed not merely as a request for the eschatological 
coming of the ascended Lord to consummate his kingdom but also as a 
request for his coming for table fellowship in anticipation of God’s coming 
kingdom (Did. 10.6). The cry can be construed as a petition but also as 
a proclamation of the Lord’s presence in the Supper.”® In the 2nd century 
the cry gave way to an invocation of the Logos” or of the Spirit7°5 by 
whom Jesus was born and raised from the dead. 

The theological statements of the Greek fathers about the impor- 
tance of the invocation of the Spirit in eucharistic celebrations adduce 
especially parallels to the incarnation.” As the Spirit mediated then the 
union of the Logos with the human nature of Jesus, so he also effects the 
presence of Jesus Christ in the bread and wine. We can understand the 


703. K. G. Kuhn, “Maranatha,” TDNT, IV, 466ff. 

704. Justin Apol. 1.66; cf. J. Betz, Eucharistie, 1/1, 268. Irenaeus Adv. haer. 5.2.3 
might also presuppose a Logos epiclesis, though cf. Kretschmar, TRE, I, 67-69, following 
C. Andresen. It certainly occurs ca. 350 in the Euchologion of Serapion of Thumis; cf. 
W. Schneemelcher, “Die Epiklese bei den griechischen Vatern,” in Die Anrufung des Heiligen 
Geistes im Abendmahl, Beihefte zur OR, 31 (1977), pp. 68-96. 

705. The invocation of the Spirit derives from Syria and esp. the apocryphal Acts; 
cf. on the early stages Kretschmar, TRE, 1, 68-69. We also find it in the church order of 
Hippolytus (SC, 11, 53). For details see Schneemelcher, in Anrufung, pp. 68-94. 

706. Schneemelcher, in Anrufung, pp. 93-94; cf. nn. 679ff. above. 
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emphasis particularly on this analogy in the context of patristic contro- 
versies about the significance of the event of the incarnation. Yet it does 
not make sufficiently clear the link between epiclesis and anamnesis of 
the history of Jesus and especially of his death, or indeed of the origin of 
the celebration at the Last Supper. Taken alone, the parallel to the incar- 
nation can even lead to an account of the presence of Christ at the Lord’s 
Supper, as we have already shown above, quite apart from anamnesis, 
merely as a work of the Spirit coming down on the bread and wine. We 
thus grasp the significance of the invocation of the Spirit in the context 
of eucharistic celebrations only when we relate it primarily to the raising 
again of Jesus by the Spirit and hence to recollection of the Lord who 
went to his death.”07 Linking epiclesis to anamnesis gives representation 
to the resurrection of the Crucified in eucharistic worship and with it 
anticipates his future return and the future consummation God’s king- 
dom. Everywhere, then, it is always by the Spirit alone that the spiritual 
reality of the risen Lord is present to believers, and it is only in this way 
that it can be a living reality in the church’s worship. Hence the liturgy of 
the Greek church rightly calls on the Spirit to make Jesus Christ present 
to us in the form of bread and wine according to his promise in the words 
of institution.7°8 But as recollection of the Lord’s death in his church 
always take place in the light of the Easter message, so-eucharistic anamne- 
sis as a whole is sustained by the work of the Spirit and the prayer for his 
assistance,709 

The Western church obscured the epiclesis from the days of the 
early Middle Ages because, beginning with Ambrose and Augustine, 
it increasingly linked the consecration of the bread and wine exclusively 
to the priest’s recitation of the words of institution. It has been left 
for 20th-century research into liturgical history, the related movement 
of liturgical renewal, and revived ecumenical dialogue with the Chris- 
tian East to stir the theology of the Western churches to new reflec- 
tion on this long-forgotten dimension of eucharistic worship that the 
Eastern churches had preserved. Thus in the 1982 Lima report we read 
that at the eucharistic meal the Holy Spirit makes the crucified and 


707. This is how Theodore of Mopsuestia understands the relation between epicle- 
sis and anamnesis; cf. J. Betz in Mysterium Salutis, IV/2 (1973), pp. 219-20. 

708. Cf. the observations of Schneemelcher, in Anrufung, pp. 77-78, on the Liturgy 
of Chrysostom. 

709. Hence Zizioulas, in L’Eucharistie, pp. 24ff., calls the Eucharist anamnesis in 
the context of epiclesis. 
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risen Christ truly present for us by fulfilling the promise of the words 
of institution.7!0 

Rediscovery of the epiclesis and its importance for eucharistic 
celebration can enrich Western eucharistic theology in many ways. Pri- 
marily it resists the restricting of the idea of Christ being made present 
in bread and wine to recitation of the words of institution by the celebrant 
and the related notion that the priest has special power to effect the change. 
Human action does not bring about Christ’s presence, not even in the 
sense that Jesus Christ has tied himself to what the celebrant does. Simi- 
larly, we have to see that epiclesis means prayer. As such it does not itself 
effect Christ’s presence in bread and wine. Only the Spirit himself to whom 
prayer is made can do that. This is precisely what is expressed by prayer 
for the Spirit. Epiclesis here does not compete with the words of institu- 
tion, for what is prayed for, namely, that the Spirit should effect Christ’s 
presence in bread and wine, relates to the words of institution as their 
fulfillment, and hence the prayer can be made only with confidence that 
it will be heard. The idea is quite mistaken that there is competition 
between the words of Jesus Christ himself and the Spirit,”!! who in an- 
amnesis calls Christ and his words to mind. A view of the power of Christ’s 
words that excludes the Spirit would be christomonist and would run up 
against the trinitarian faith of the church. It would not be in keeping either 
with the significance of Christ’s resurrection, and of the hope of his 
coming again, for the development of the church's celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Second, reflection on the function of epiclesis at eucharistic celebra- 


710. Lima II (Eucharist), 14. Already in the 1978 report of the Joint Roman Cath- 
olic~Evangelical Lutheran Commission on the Lord’s Supper we read that all that the Lord 
gives us, and all that enables us to make it our own, is imparted to us by the Holy Spirit 
(epiclesis) (no. 21). This statement relates the epiclesis to the aid given by the Spirit for 
reception in faith (cf. also no. 23) as well as to the actual gifts of bread and wine (all that 
the Lord gives us). We cannot separate these two aspects in the one liturgical event. 

711. {have to say this in criticism of the discussion in K.-H. Kandler, “Abendmahl 
und Heiliger Geist, Geschiet Jesu Christi eucharistisches Wirken durch den Heiligen Geist?” 
KuD 28 (1982) 215-28, esp. 220ff. The distinctive thing about Christ’s presence in bread 
and wine (real presence) as compared with his actual presence with believers and the 
community is not that it is direct, i.e., not mediated by the Spirit, but that in the Supper it 
is related to the bread and wine and to consuming them, so that in unparalleled fashion 
Christ lets himself be taken by us in bread and wine. The presence at the Supper still has 
to do with the Spirit, contra Kandler, p. 220. We find an early indication of this already in 
Paul’s references in 1 Cor. 10:3-4 to the “spiritual food” and “spiritual drink” (cf. 12:13) 
that we have all eaten and drunk. 
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tions, as invocation of the Spirit of the risen Lord, and as correlative to the 
anammnesis that takes place in them,7!2 is important for an understanding of 
Christ’s presence at the Supper. In the power of the eschatological world 
change, the inbreaking of which the Spirit effectively made present in the 
Easter event, the promise of the Lord when he was going to his death, 
namely, that he would be present to his disciples in the bread and the wine 
of the Supper, finds its fulfillment. The identity of the risen with the crucified 
Lord whom the community recollects in anamnesis becomes an event here, 
but only for the faith that recalls Jesus’ words of institution and that waits 
for his definitive revelation at his coming again.7!3 

From this angle light is shed once again on the inner Reformation 
controversy about the Lord’s Supper. As Calvin taught, Christ is present 
to his community by his Spirit. But he is present to it in the elements of 
bread and wine, for Jesus related the promise of his presence to these and 
to the consuming of them. Hence anamnesis as recollection of Jesus’ 
institution of the Supper at the hour of parting from the disciples is the 
medium or locus of his presence to believers. 

At eucharistic celebrations the Spirit certainly does not just spring 
into action at the epiclesis. He is already at work in the whole process of 
liturgical thanksgiving and anamnesis, and by the Spirit Jesus Christ him- 
self is present to his community according to his promise (Matt. 18:20). 
The actual presence of Christ to his community by the Spirit means that 
the recollection of his death and of the initiation of the Lord’s Supper on 
the night of his betrayal becomes a making of himself present, the actual 
presence thus being the basis of his real presence in bread and wine,7!4 
which for those then present fulfilled the promise that Jesus pronounced 
in the original situation when he handed round the bread and the cup. 


712. G. Wenz (“Die Lehre vom Opfer Christi im Herrenmahl als Problem dku- 
menischen Theologie,” KuD 28 [1982] 37) has particularly well stated this, noting that Jesus’ 
past points already of itself to the futurity of God’s kingdom, and is as such its anticipated 
presence. In the epiclesis the eschatological dignity of Jesus’ past is expressly perceived. The 
epiclesis preserves the memory of this by taking it into itself. For recollection of Jesus Christ 
it opens up the prospect of his eschatological spiritual glory and thus orients remembrance 
to the future of him who has come. 

713. The relation of the Eucharist to the situation of the pilgrim people of God 
between the “already” of Christ’s first coming and the “not yet” of his coming again to 
consummate the world has found repeated emphasis in the words of J. M. Tillard; cf. his 
discussion of eucharistie et Péglise in L’Eucharistie, pp. 109ff., 119ff., 132-33. Cf. also Tillard’s 
PEucharistie, and on this basis A. Gerken, Theologie der Eucharistie (1973), pp. 76ff., 219. 

714. On the distinction between actual and real presence cf. J. Betz in Mysterium 
Salutis, [V/2, 267ff. (also n. 624 above). 
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The Spirit enables Christians to lift up their hearts and give thanks 
to God. For the Spirit is the power behind all Christian prayer (Rom. 8:15). 
As they thank God that the Son gave up his life in faithfulness to the mission 
he had received from the Father, and as they themselves are drawn into this 
his sacrifice, believers offer God thanks for their own lives and for the gifts 
of his creation. For Jesus’ giving of himself for fellowship with himself, with 
his filial relation to the Father, was related in the blessing of the bread and 
wine to the thanksgiving that by Jewish custom always went along with the 
breaking of bread and the blessing of the cup. Thanks for the gifts of creation 
and for personal life involve dedication to the calling received from God in 
glorification of the deity of God. Hence there can be sharing in the offering 
of Christ only in the form of thanksgiving related to the salvation received 
from God and to the gifts of his creation. Believers are hereby enabled to 
dedicate their own bodily lives as living and holy sacrifices that are pleasing 
to God in the service of God and of the future of his kingdom (Rom. 12:1). 
They are “transformed” in this way (v. 2) as the crucified Christ was trans- 
formed by the Spirit into a new life (8:11) toward which Christians are 
moving as they await the “changing” of this mortal life into a life with no 
death that is permeated by God’s Spirit of life (1 Cor. 15:51ff.). 

The transforming work of the Spirit relates, then, not merely to 
the eucharistic elements. As the Eucharist is celebrated, this work embraces 
the participants as well in significatory anticipation of the eschatological 
world change. The express prayer for the Spirit rings out in various parts 
of the liturgy because by themselves, without the Spirit, believers do not 
know how to give thanks or to pray aright or to bless one another, and 
they certainly cannot transform themselves in order to dedicate their lives 
as thank offerings to God any more than they can cause Christ to be 
present in bread and wine. Only God’s Spirit can effect the transforming 
of this life and only by such transforming can we, by and with bread and 
wine, be drawn into the movement of the life of Jesus Christ. This happens 
in the form of a sign in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which is at 
one and the same time anamnesis, Christ’s presence as a gift for us, and 
participation in his offering, and all of it as thanksgiving in the power of 
the Spirit. It is a significatory action. The consummation of the world and 
our own lives by the Spirit is still ahead. It has already begun, however, in 
the mission and resurrection of Jesus, and its presence in the form of the 
significatory action of the Eucharist, as also at baptism, is an effective 
presence. It involves also the ramifications for everyday life of the making 
of the eucharistic prayer at celebrations of the liturgy. 
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d. The Lord’s Supper and the Church’s Fellowship 


Table fellowship with Jesus Christ also finds expression in the uniting of 
the participants in the feast with one another in a fellowship in which the 
eschatological fellowship of humanity in the coming kingdom of God is 
present already in sign. There is thus a close material connection between 
the Lord’s Supper and the church’s fellowship. This is true, at least, when 
we view the fellowship granted and received at the Supper as the sign and 
basis of a lasting relationship. It was so at Jesus’ last supper with his 
disciples on the night of his betrayal in virtue of the thought of the 
covenant that Jesus linked to the supper in the cup saying. In the tradition 
the Last Supper was not an open meal but was only for the disciples of 
Jesus. The founding of a lasting relationship between the participants by 
the fellowship with Jesus that the meal represented constituted a new 
fellowship, the church. This could be seen only in the light of the Easter 
event and in the power of the Spirit. Only thus was the founding of the 
church at the Last Supper effected. 

Because of the close link between the Lord’s Supper and the church, 
taking part in the Supper very soon became linked to the duty of preserv- 
ing the fellowship among Christians that had its basis there. This duty 
relates both to the conduct of members of a local church toward one 
another and also to the conduct of different local churches toward one 
another when they confess the same faith and celebrate the same Supper. 
On both levels there applies what Paul wrote to the Corinthians about the 
relationship of Christians to one another as members of the body of Christ 
— a relationship grounded in their sharing the Lord’s body at the Supper. 
As Paul put it, the bread we break gives us a part in the body of Christ. 
Because it is one bread, we, though many, are one body, for we all receive 
our share of the one bread (1 Cor. 10:16-17). The one body to which 
participants at the Supper are joined is Christ’s own body. By baptism all 
Christians have already become members of Christ. The Lord’s Supper 
depicts the fellowship of Christians that is grounded therein. God has 
joined all Christians together in the unity of the one body. Hence there 
should be no rift in the body. All the members are to care equally for one 
another (12:25). Because divisions had come into the church at Corinth, 
Paul could ask: Is Christ divided? (1:13). Impossible though this may 
sound, it is a fact wherever Christians deny fellowship to other Christians, 
for they are indeed members of the body of Christ. We will say more 
about this in the context of eschatology, showing that when we speak 
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about the body of Christ this is no mere figure of speech but the spiritual 
reality of the risen Christ. 

The words of warning that the apostle issues regarding misuse 
of the Lord’s Supper also relate to the duty of fellowship that partici- 
pation in the meal entails. Those, he says, who do not rightly discern 
the body when they eat and drink, eat and drink judgment to themselves 
(11:29). The reference here is not just to the difference between the 
body of Christ that is received in the bread-and profane food, but also 
to the difference between the body and the gift that is given to individu- 
als alone. To belong to Jesus Christ means to participate in his giving 
of himself to God and his kingdom, and hence in fellowship with all 
who are related in this way to the same Lord. The right receiving that 
distinguishes this eating involves self-testing on the part of the re- 
cipients. The apostle demands that none should eat and drink unwor- 
thily (11:27). If we judge ourselves aright, we will not be judged (at the 
last judgment, v. 31). For we already pass on ourselves God’s verdict on 
conduct that is not pleasing to him. 


The church in the early period and the Middle Ages construed the unworthiness 
referred to here in terms of moral lapses. It demanded of participants in the 
Supper not merely reverence but also holiness, holiness not necessarily in the 
sense of moral perfection but in that of dedication to God and separation from 
worldly forms of behavior. Already in the Didache those who are holy are bidden 
to come, and those who are not, to repent (10:6). Only the baptized are to receive 
the supper (9:5). Matt. 7:6 is quoted in support: we are not to give what is holy 
to dogs. Trent took a similar view, in its admonition that none should receive 
communion without great reverence and holiness (DS, 1646). It took “holiness” 
to mean, according to the church practice, that any aware of being in mortal sin 
should go to penance and receive absolution before communion (1647). Penitence 
alone could not meet the requirement. In practice regular penance before com- 
munion was thus involved lest a hidden mortal sin of which there was no aware- 
ness should block saving reception. In its article on penance the Augsburg Con- 
fession, too, says that in the Lutheran churches the sacrament is not given without 
prior confession and absolution (CA 25).715 Luther’s 1523 Formula Missae had a 
place for this, and so did Melanchthon’s instruction for visitations in Saxony.7!6 
But Luther’s confession was more an examination of faith than of sins, as at 


715. BSLK, 97, 35-37: “nisi antea exploratis et absolutis”; cf. CA 24.6 Latin (19, 91, 
33-34). ; 
716. WA, 12, 215, 18ff.; 26, 220, 7-19. Cf. Brunner, Worship, pp. 287-88. 
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penance.’!7 He demanded an annual examination of faith. Private penance with 
absolution before communion he regarded as useful and thought it should not 
be despised, but he did not view it as essential, since Christ himself did not require 
it. Serious offenders known to pastors, however, should be debarred from eu- 
charistic participation unless they give clear signs of amendment of life.7!8 The 
view later condemned by Trent that faith alone, in the sense here of accepting 
church teaching, is an adequate preparation for communion (DS, 1661) is one 
that Luther himself did not share at all, though he agreed with the thesis that was 
given sharper expression in this view, namely, that penance and absolution are 
not necessary for communion. In obvious reaction to the Tridentine condemna- 
tion, the Formula of Concord rejected the view that worthiness does not consist 
of faith alone but of our own preparation.”!9 Yet here, too, ungodly Epicureans 
and scoffers at God’s Word who take communion bring down on themselves 
condemnation at the last judgment.’2° Strangely, Luther’s refusal to impose a duty 
of penance before communion did not carry with it a similar requirement that 
church discipline be brought to bear on those who treat God’s commandments 
with scorn. 


What, then, for Paul is the unworthiness that excludes from par- 
ticipation in the Lord’s Supper? Modern Pauline exegesis thinks it relates 
neither to a correct doctrine of Christ’s presence at the Supper, acceptance 
of which the apostle presupposed, nor to individual moral blamelessness. 
The point is rather that participation in Christ’s body involves the mutual 
fellowship of the participants and thus necessarily includes preserving this 
fellowship by mutual regard.72! The self-examination that 1 Cor. 11:28 
demands does not relate primarily to the individual moral state but to 
breaches of the fellowship that ought not to exist between members of 
the body of Christ. Naturally this is not to make light of the basic impor- 
tance of faith in the Lord who is present at the Supper. The apostle 


717. WA, 12, 215, 21-22: “petentes non admittat, nisi rationem fidei suae reddider- 
int, et interrogati responderint, an intelligant, quid sit caena domini.” But Luther added that 
pastors should take care “an vita et moribus eam fidem et intelligentiam probent” (216, 9). 

718. WA, 12, 216, 10ff.: “si viderit aliquem . . . crimini manifesto infamem, prorsus 
ab hac caena excludat, nisi manifesto argumento vitam sese mutasse testatus fuerit.” 

719. SD 7.124; BSLK, 1015, 29-32. 

720. SD 7.123; BSLK, 1015, 23-24; cf. SD 7.60; BSLK, 991-92. 

721. We may simply refer to G. Bornkamm’s essay “Lord’s Supper and Church in 
Paul,” in Early Christian Experience (London, 1969), pp. 123-60. We read there on 1 Cor. 
11:29 that paying special heed to Christ’s body means that the body of Christ that was given 
for us and that is received in the sacrament joins the recipients to the “body” of the 
community and thus makes them responsible for loving one another (p. 149). 
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presupposes this faith. Nor is it to make light of the correspondence there 
should be between faith and life. Paul also pronounces anathema on any 
who do not love the Lord (16:22). Furthermore, he requires that the 
church should hold aloof from members whose way of life is in gross 
contradiction with their membership in Jesus Christ. The church is “not 
to associate with anyone who bears the name of brother if he is guilty of 
immorality or greed, or is an idolater, reviler, drunkard, or robber — not 
even to eat with such a one” (5:11). Why does the apostle think that in 
such cases there has to be separation and exclusion from communion? 
Along the lines of 11:29 the answer is that such failings affect not merely 
individuals alone but the common life of the congregation. They entail a 
breach in the fellowship of believers that is grounded in Christ. In 5:11, 
then, we do not just have an additional prerequisite for admission to 
communion alongside the fellowship with Jesus Christ and with other 
members that the Supper confers. Instead, the duty of fellowship itself 
implies both an understanding of the significance of the sacramental gift 
and a correspondence of faith and way of life. Both are relevant to the 
fellowship of those who take part in the Supper. We are not thinking 
merely of individualistically understood qualifications, the presence or 
absence of which decides on admission to the Supper, but of implications 
of the meaning of communion at the Supper itself. 

These implications of participation at the Lord’s Supper do not 
apply solely to the relation of members to one another in a local congre- 
gation. They apply also to the relations among the various local churches 
and thus to church fellowship in the broader sense. The different local 
congregations for their part are members of the one body of Christ, and 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper lays on them the duty of mutual 
fellowship. Here again the obligation is linked to agreement in faith and 
in the basic rules of a Christian lifestyle. In individual local churches 
mutual recognition comes to expression as ministers whose task is to 
preach the gospel and to celebrate the Supper are instituted to office with 
the cooperation of other local churches or by some overseeing regional 
ministry. We shall have to examine later the questions relating to the latter 
ministry. For the moment it will suffice to refer to the relation between 
the Lord’s Supper and the church’s ministry,’22 a relation that is grounded 


722. Roman Catholic and Orthodox theologians in particular emphasize this re- 
lation; cf. Zizioulas, in LEucharistie, pp. 31-43; also the account of the statements in the 
church constitution of Vatican II on the theme in Forte, Chiesa, pp. 315ff. 
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in the required fellowship of all Christians beyond the confines of a local 
congregation. 

This matter also has ecumenical implications. When a celebration 
of the Supper does not preserve the fellowship with all who belong to 
Jesus Christ, there is an offense against the duty of fellowship that has its 
basis in the very nature of the Supper. Hence the urgent question arises 
whether the divisions in Christianity that manifest themselves in mutual 
or one-sided exclusion from the Lord’s table are not to be regarded as 
offenses against the commandment of fellowship. If so, it may well be that 
in the eucharistic celebrations of divided churches Jesus Christ is present 
to believers for salvation, but he is present also for judgment on the 
divisions of Christians. 

The Lord’s Supper is not the expression of a human fellowship 
that is set up in some other way. Nor is it an expression of the fellowship 
of a specific church. It is not the church’s Supper but the Supper of the 
Lord of his church. The invitation of Jesus that the celebrant issues when 
he says the words of institution in Jesus’ stead (in persona Christi) is for 
all his disciples. Hence we have to speak of an open invitation of Christ 
that no church on its own may restrict to its own historically particular 
fellowship.723 J. Moltmann has rightly stated that what has to be justified 
in the eyes of the Crucified is not the openness of this invitation but every 
restrictive measure passed by churches.724 Can there be any reasons to 
justify restriction? 

In 1970 I myself required that all baptized Christians be admitted 
to communion so long as we can assume a desire for the fellowship with 
Jesus that the Lord’s Supper imparts.”25 Moltmann, however, goes a step 
further than this and rejects any restriction on admission to communion. 
The open invitation of the Crucified to his Supper extends even beyond 
the bounds of the Christian world to all nations, and to sinners and tax 
collectors first of all.726 But the restriction of admission to those in whom 


723. Moltmann, Church in the Power, p. 246. In support Moltmann adduced Weber 
(Dogmatics, II, 614ff.) and my own Thesen zur Theologie der Kirche (1970), Thesis 85. 

724. Moltmann, Church in the Power, p. 246. 

725. Thesen zur Theologie der Kirche, Thesis 87. 

726. Moltmann, Church in the Power, p. 246. He goes on to say that he views the 
invitation of Christ as an open one not only to the church but also to the world (p. 273). 
He refers to my own Thesis 81. 1 do indeed speak there of an openness to all beyond the 
original band of disciples. But the issue in that context is not the practice of admission to 
communion but the openness of table fellowship with Jesus for tax collectors and sinners 
as this bears on the church’s later mission to the Gentiles. 
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we may assume a desire for fellowship with Jesus follows from the nature 
of the Last Supper, and although this formulation may be intentionally 
broad, it has very definite implications. Like the Last Supper on the night 
when Jesus was betrayed, the church’s Lord’s Supper is a meal for disciples 
that presupposes discipleship on the part of the participants. This fact is 
connected indeed with the constitution of the “new covenant” at the Last 
Supper. The inclusion of tax collectors and sinners in the table fellowship 
of the earthly Jesus is continued inasmuch as in principle the company 
of disciples is open to all who want to be disciples of Jesus. Even in the 
case of the tax collectors and sinners the table fellowship with Jesus ex- 
pressed a willingness for fellowship with him and an acceptance of the 
rule of God that was breaking in in his person. The table fellowship of 
Jesus up to his parting from his disciples took place within the old 
covenant people to whom tax collectors and sinners also belonged. At the 
Last Supper, however, Jesus established the fellowship of the new covenant. 
Those who seek fellowship with Jesus at his Supper have to want this 
fellowship. 

Discipleship as a prerequisite of participation at this Supper means 
first the relation between admission to it and baptism (Did. 9:5). We can 
assume a readiness for fellowship with Jesus only where people hand over 
their whole lives to the triune God by baptism. Where this does not take 
place, we may doubt whether there is a serious desire for fellowship with 
Jesus. Again, doubts whether there is any such serious desire may also 
arise in cases in which an individual way of life, in a gross way that causes 
offense in the church’s fellowship, is in contradiction with belonging to 
Jesus Christ and to the fellowship that confesses his name and that is 
related to him. 

Today most Christian churches may indeed more or less neglect 
the link between admission to communion and church discipline, but we 
can hardly see in this an advance toward a eucharistic practice that is more 
in keeping with the gospel.”2” The gospel and discipleship go together. 
Where the significance of the link between faith and lifestyle is no longer 
taken seriously relative to discipleship, there the sharing in salvation that 
the gospel opens up becomes cheap grace and proclamation and worship 
become psychopharmakon, the “opium of the people.” Conversion to God 


727. Contra G. Wingren in TRE, I, 223. On reconciliation with the church as a 
motif in the establishment of penitential discipline in the early church see above, ch. 13, 
Mil, § 1.b. 
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is indeed a prerequisite of participation in Jesus’ Supper. Baptized Chris- 
tians ought at any rate to have met this condition once and for all with 
their baptism, so that all they need are occasional reminders of the mean- 
ing of their baptism. To that extent there is no justification for a general 
requirement of penance and absolution prior to participation in the Lord’s 
Supper. Such a requirement can obscure the importance of the Supper 
and thus put it under the shadow of a penitential piety the scruples of 
which Christians ought to have left behind them at their baptism. Intrinsic 
to the Lord’s Supper is the joy at table fellowship under the reign of God, 
united with recollection of the death of Jesus and hence also of personal 
baptism that links the believer to Christ’s death and thus means dying to 
the world of sin. The occurrence of gross offenses that are not compatible 
with fellowship at the Lord’s table ought to be the exception in the Chris- 
tian community and ought to be treated as such. 

The question of the theological understanding of the gift at the 
Eucharist can play only a subordinate role as regards admission to com- 
munion. Exaggerated inferences have often been drawn from the demand 
that we should distinguish the body of Christ from other food (1 Cor. 
11:29). The only prerequisite for admission that is possible is that fellow- 
ship with Jesus Christ should be sought at the Supper, i.e., that there 
should be faith that he is present, but not that there should be this or that 
theological interpretation of the mode of the presence. The related ques- 
tions that arise here transcend the limitations of human comprehension. 
These limitations become clearer the more we press on toward theological 
elucidation. Thus there is the question how we are to understand and 
explain more precisely the time difference between eucharistic celebra- 
tions and the days of Jesus when we engage in anamnesis. Then there is 
the related question of the presence of his eschatological future relative 
to the risen Lord who is given reality by the Spirit. Always involved in 
such problems is the relation between time and eternity. No less difficult 
are the questions that remain regarding the bodily nature of Christ’s 
presence and participation in it at reception of the Eucharist. Again and 
again here theologians find themselves in a situation that does not differ 
in principle from that of simple faith. Faith itself cannot fail to seek 
understanding. Fundamentally it is always true, however, that what is 
grasped in faith is past understanding, and that clarity concerning this 
truth characterizes theological understanding. True, theological under- 
standing, even if incomplete, is important for what the church proclaims 
and teaches about the Lord’s Supper. Yet it is not a prerequisite of receiving 
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it. This truth has practical significance in the matter of giving communion 
to children. There can be nothing against this once a child can grasp the 
thought that Jesus is present at the Supper, mysterious though the thought 
may still be. For the same reason, differences in denominational doctrinal 
traditions do not normally pose any obstacle to admission to communion 
so long as the presence of Christ is sought there and there is acceptance 
of the relationship in faith that it establishes with all who share in the 
Lord’s table. 


e. The Lord’s Supper and the Proclamation of the Gospel 
in the Church’s Worship 


From the days of primitive Christianity there has been a close relation 
between the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and the proclamation of the 
gospel in Christian worship. If the celebration of the Supper was the 
“heart” of primitive Christian worship,”28 it was never without proclama- 
tion of the gospel. 

In his account of the institution of the Lord’s Supper Paul handed 
down with the cup saying, as a saying of the Lord himself, the demand: 
“Do this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me” (1 Cor. 11:25). 
He then added: “For as often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you 
proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes” (v. 26). To remember Jesus and 
his death is thus part of proclamation, and in such a way indeed that by 
proclamation the congregation is led on to recollection. This does not 
mean that the act of communion itself cannot be proclamation, too. But 
the significance of the act as such rests for its part on the words of 
institution and their implications. 

Proclamation of the death of Christ takes place already when the 
words of institution are spoken at the celebration, but it is never limited 
to these. Remembering Jesus and his death at celebrations of the Supper 
demanded an exposition of the saving event that underlies the Supper 
and also of the Supper itself that rests thereon. At early Christian worship 
this exposition seems to have been the task of prophets and teachers.’?9 
The participation of these early Christian prophets and teachers at cele- 
brations perhaps had something to do with the awaited eschatological 


728. E. Hahn, “Gottesdienst II,” TRE, XIV (1985), 28-39, esp. 35. 
729. Ibid., p. 34, with examples. 
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consummation of God’s kingdom at Christ’s coming again. But readings 
from the OT (see 1 Tim. 4:13) and exposition of these readings as prophe- 
cies of Christ also played an essential part in proclamation at the eucharis- 
tic worship of the primitive Christian church. In this way recollection of 
Jesus and his death also included what God did under the old covenant 
and brought to light its prophetic function relative to the coming of the 
person of Jesus and his history within God’s saving work on behalf of the 
human race. To the OT readings were added readings from the Epistles 
and later the Gospels that bore authoritative testimony to the Lord as 
himself the supreme authority in expounding the OT. At first, however, 
proclamation at early Christian worship primarily took the form of the 
christological exposition of OT texts.730 

Proclamation of the gospel did not take place only at the church’s 
worship. No less early, and basic for the church, was public missionary 
witness to those who did not yet believe. There was also baptismal in- 
struction. All forms of catechesis are also proclamation of the gospel. 
Liturgical congregational preaching is only one of many forms of procla- 
mation. Its special character is due to the relation in which it stands to 
worship. From the very first it has usually found its place in eucharistic 
worship. Yet we find proclamation, too, at preaching and prayer services 
and at penitential and ordination services. It became particularly impor- 
tant not only in the Latin Middle Ages but also in the era of the Refor- 
mation, in which it became the starting point for Reformed worship when 
Lutheranism was holding fast to the eucharistic worship of the “mass” as 
the normal form of Christian worship.”3! In the history of Christianity, 
however, eucharistic worship has been the normal setting of liturgical 
congregational preaching. Hence preaching that takes place in this setting 
is meant to fit into the framework that anamnesis of God’s work of 
salvation in Jesus Christ provides for eucharistic celebration. But in this 
framework it has a special function that also gives shape to the celebration. 

We must start with the fact that preaching as well as the eucharistic 
liturgy is anamnesis of the saving event. This is surely evident in the 
relation to the text that became customary already in the preaching of the 


730. Ibid., pp. 33-34. 

731. P. Cornehl, “Gottesdienst VIII: Evangelischer Gottesdienst von der Reforma- 
tion bis zur Gegenwart,” TRE, XIV, 54-85, esp. 57-58. In this context we cannot go into the 
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early church. The particular text was meant to open up access to the central 
theme of God’s saving work that is the specific subject of eucharistic 
anammnesis. At the same time preaching on biblical texts and the liturgical 
readings enlarged the framework of anamnesis of Christ’s death to include 
the totality of the salvation history that culminated in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The anamnetic function of preaching, however, does not consist 
only of calling to mind the event of God’s salvation as an event of the 
past. Like eucharistic anamnesis in the narrower sense of the term, it was 
always designed as well to point to the eschatological future of the action 
that God has taken on behalf of his creation and of the human race in 
particular. The occasion for this lies in the past event of salvation itself to 
which the biblical texts bear witness. The eschatological reference of bib- 
lical history to the consummation of God’s ways with us, its meaning as 
promise, forms the basis for recollection of the past event of salvation, 
and also and precisely for recollection of the message and way of Jesus 
Christ in which the future of the rule of God has broken in already. 

In the practice of preaching some emphatic application of biblical 
history to the situation of the listeners has often replaced the eschatologi- 
cal orientation of anamnesis of the event of salvation. From the standpoint 
of the eschatological reference of biblical salvation history to the future, 
there is certainly something right about this type of application, namely, 
the assumption that the biblical stories are of universal relevance. 
Nevertheless, homiletical application can easily become forced when not 
mediated by the future perspective grounded in the event of salvation 
itself. The idea that the biblical statement or history that forms the content 
of a given passage has to be of immediate universal validity, so that the 
situation of the listeners may be subsumed to it as analogous, is often 
forced when the difference between the historical situation to which the 
text relates and that of the modern congregation is obscured in the process 
as though it were of only secondary importance. The universal reference 
of a passage that homiletical application assumes seems in such cases to 
have been imported into the text from outside. Eisegesis of this kind may 
also take the form of adapting the text for the purpose of application to 
the situation of the expositor and of making it serviceable to certain 
current concerns that are alien to the contents of the biblical history or 
that have only external points of contact with them. We can avoid these 
dangers if we pay due heed to the eschatological reference of the biblical 
history itself to the future consummation of creation and humanity that 
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has dawned already in Jesus Christ as the means whereby to give contem- 
porary relevance to biblical texts and to the saving event to which they 
bear witness. 

Because the biblical texts in their different settings all have to do 
with the future of the consummation of the world and humanity by God, 
there is in them that which can show that our situation before God, and 
hence the problems of our lives in this world, are not ultimately charac- 
terized by time-relatedness. To the degree that our future destiny finds 
expression in the biblical statements and stories, they also have something 
decisive to say about the lives of those who belong to later generations. 
An exposition that can articulate this eschatological reference of the bib- 
lical history without negating the historicity of the situation to which the 
texts refer will make it possible for hearers to relate both to what happened 
then and to the future to which the history points, and to do this in the 
context of the divine economy of salvation. 

As preaching of the gospel, Christian preaching must always be 
proclamation of the inbreaking of the future of God and his reign for us 
that became an event already in Jesus Christ. Insofar as it is this, it shows 
itself to be God’s own Word to the hearers (1 Thess. 2:13). But Christian 
preaching can discharge this function only as anamnesis of the historical 
event of salvation in which God’s Word became flesh. The history of Jesus 
is the Word of God, constituting its content. But this history of Jesus 
comes to the contemporary community as an actual summons of God 
himself in virtue of the eschatological future of salvation that dawned in 
it already and that applies still to the preacher’s contemporaries. 

In all these ways the church’s liturgical preaching does not differ 
basically from its missionary preaching of the gospel. But whereas the 
latter aims at the conversion and baptism of those who are not yet believ- 
ers, the former takes place within the church’s eucharistic worship and 
offers anamnetic confirmation of the faith that the listeners already have. 

Preaching has thus a twofold integrative function. First, successful 
preaching integrates worship into a unity. When the preaching is poor 
this unity needs the power of hymns and the liturgy and the eucharistic 
celebration to counteract its disintegrative effects. Good preaching that 
articulates the contemporary relevance of the biblical history in the light 
of God’s future brings members of the community and their situations 
in life into the context of salvation history. In so doing successful preaching 
converges with the dynamic at work in the church’s hymns and liturgical 
prayers and biblical readings and common confession of faith, grasping 
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the participants in such a way that they can lift up their hearts to God. 
This dynamic culminates when by the Supper believers are integrated into 
the fellowship with God that was established in Jesus Christ. 

Preaching then has a second integrative function. By exposition of 
the gospel it integrates members of the specific congregation to which it 
is directed into the unity of the church’s faith that each repeatedly appro- 
priates individually as the common confession of faith. That this liturgical 
confession will be more than simply an external rite depends on preaching. 
Along these lines preaching also protects eucharistic celebration from 
being purely a conventicle occasion at which the assembled congregation 
celebrates its own fellowship instead of the global relationship of all Chris- 
tians in virtue of their one faith in the one Lord who is present to all of 
them in his Supper. 

Like the Lord’s Supper, then, preaching has a relation to the 
church’s fellowship. For this reason the public proclamation of the gospel, 
like presiding at the celebration of the Supper, is entrusted to the church’s 
ordained ministry that is especially summoned to strengthen and protect 
the unity of the church, which, as Luther said, is “ruled” by the preaching 
of the gospel and by the sacraments.732 


§ 3. The Ambivalence of the Word “Sacrament” 
and the Special Case of Marriage 


a. The Traditional Term 


Today the word “sacrament” can denote a whole series of liturgical actions 
that are symbolical or “real-symbolical” or that describe a specific state of 
life that is sanctified by an action of that type, as in the case of marriage. 
The link to a liturgical action is in any case essential.”33 But what is meant 
is least clear when the term covers the ministry and marriage, for then 


732. WA, 6, 441, 24-25. 

733. Kiihn, Sakramente, p. 306, stresses that action is a feature to which too little 
attention is paid in the traditional Augustinian view of sacraments as “signs.” This fact 
comes out, perhaps, when we restrict the term to baptism and the Lord’s Supper as “real 
symbols.” Yet the broader concept of sign or symbol (Tillich) is taken into account here, 
and in particular the close systematic relation between “sacraments” and the church comes 
to expression. 
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the idea of action does not come out adequately. Roman Catholic theo- 
logians thus prefer to describe sacraments as “self-fulfillments” or “basic 
fulfillments” of the church in the “fundamental situations of its mem- 
bers.”734 But such terms, too, do not fit in too well with marriage. They 
may denote its spiritual aspect, but we can hardly call its basis in our 
creaturely reality a basic fulfillment of the church. Terms of this kind also 
fail to make any express reference to the institution by Jesus Christ, which 
by the binding doctrine of the churches is the criterion for distinguishing 
between sacraments and other liturgical actions or states of life in the 
church. We do not find in them, then, definitions of the word “sacrament.” 
They constitute only approximate descriptions of what is at issue. 

The meaning of the actions and states of life in the church that we 
call sacraments does not depend on the term “sacrament” itself. What we 
call “sacraments” are not constituted by the term. The term is just a later 
description that refers to the common feature in all such actions and states 
and that differentiates these from others. In the early church, then, the term 
came into use relatively late as a comprehensive one for church actions and 
states of life, and it was limited to this function only in the High Middle Ages. 
The number seven established itself as a theological opinion only in the 12th 
century and became official church teaching only at the Council of Lyons in 
1274. But the origins of the symbolical actions called “sacraments” reach 
back much earlier. We find the actions more or less clearly present in 
primitive Christianity.735 Among them the Lord’s Supper and baptism at 
any rate were traced back to institution by the Lord himself or to his 
command. Yet it was only later that even these came to be called “sacra- 
ments.”’36 For this reason modern Roman Catholic sacramental theology 
rightly says that we are not to look first for terms or concepts but to keep the 
things themselves in view no matter what we call them.73” This was how the 
Augsburg Confession proceeded already on the Protestant side when it dealt 
first with baptism (CA 9), the Lord’s Supper (10), and penance (11-12), and 
only then with the comprehensive term “sacrament” and the question of the 
number of the sacraments (13 and Apol. 13). 


734. Cf. K. Rahner, The Church and the Sacraments (New York, 1963), p. 39; and 
T. Schneider, Zeichen der Nahe Gottes, pp. 47ff., 53-54, who also appeals to Rahner (p. 48). 

735. So correctly R. Schulte in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 93-94. 

736. The earliest use of “sacrament” for the Eucharist is in a fragment of Hippoly- 
tus; cf. K. Priimm, “‘Mysterion’ und Verwandtes bei Hippolyt,” ZKT 63 (1939) 209. Ter- 
tullian called baptism a sacrament in De bapt. 1.1; CChrSL, 1, 277. 

737. Schulte, in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 95. 
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If, then, it is a matter of actions or states of life that are there 
independently of what they are later called comprehensively, the con- 
fessionally contested issue of the number of the sacraments is a much less 
important one in controversial theology. From an ecumenical standpoint, 
too, the thing of first importance is whether the actions or states of life 
concerned are present in the life of the various churches and to what 
extent there is agreement in understanding their particular content. In 
contrast the question of the name is a secondary one.?38 How many 
sacraments are accepted depends largely on how broad or narrow is the 
definition of a sacrament, especially as regards the requirement of divine 
institution. 


Even in the 13th century it was still thought that the apostles instituted some 
sacraments.’29 Alexander of Hales could even maintain that the Synod of Meaux 
had set up the sacrament of confirmation in 845.740 Aquinas, however, argued that 
only God can institute a sacrament.74! But he still took this thought very broadly. 
Thus he counted not merely the seven sacraments of the new covenant but also 
those of the old as significatory acts pointing to the coming of Christ (ST 3.60.3). 
Those who lived before the incarnation of God’s Son share salvation only by faith 
in the future of Christ (65.64.4; cf. 3). All sacraments refer to Christ’s passion as 
the cause of salvation (60.3); as regards those of the new covenant, institution by 
Christ himself is constitutive (64.2 ad 1). Aquinas and his contemporaries were well 
aware that scripture does not bear witness to an institution of all seven sacraments 
of the church by Jesus Christ himself, but he still thought that in such cases we may 
maintain such an institution on the basis of apostolic tradition.742 

If we accept Aquinas’s criterion for recognizing an action as a sacrament, 
but with the 13th-century Franciscan theologians and those of the age that followed 
think that we can assume such institution by Christ only when there is direct 
witness to it in scripture, then we have to reduce the number of the sacraments. It 
was for this reason that the Reformers found only three sacraments (baptism, 


738. Schlink, Okumenische Theologie, p. 517. 

739. Bonaventura Sent. 4.d 23 a. 1 q. 2, Opera Omnia IV, ed. Quaracchi (1889), 
590-92. 

740, ST 4 q. 28 membr. 1. The fourth part of the Surmma has not yet been edited 
in the new edition, so we are using the Lyons ed. of 1516, fol. 103v. After discussing various 
other views Alexander says that neither the Lord nor the apostles, who were confirmed by 
the Spirit without a sacrament, instituted confirmation, but the Holy Spirit did so through 
the council mentioned. 

741. ST 3.72.1 ad 1; cf. 60.1 and 64.2. 

742. ST 3.64.2 ad 1: “Et licet non sint omnia tradita in Scripturis, habet tamen ea 
ecclesia ex familiari apostolorum traditione”; cf. 3 suppl. 29.3. 
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Eucharist, and penance) or two (baptism and Eucharist). Restriction to the two, 
which Scholasticism had already called the sacramenta maiora or principalia, was 
demanded when what was required was Jesus’ institution of the word that accord- 
ing to Augustine constitutes the sacrament74 as well as the sign to which it is 
attached. Luther found an institution of penance and absolution by Christ in Matt. 
18:15ff., but its status is doubtful because there is here no sign (cf. WA, 546 and 
572). In CA 11-12, however, Melanchthon rated penance (or penitence) as a 
sacrament, as is clear from the ensuing discussion of the term “sacrament” in CA 
13. In Apol. 13.10-15 Melanchthon even declared that it is possible to number 
orders and marriage among the sacraments (BSLK, 293-94). In both we have a 
divine command with associated promises, the two constitutive requirements of a 
sacrament as he saw it, although in marriage the promise relates more to physical 
life on earth (294, 19-20). This readiness of Melanchthon to recognize orders and 
marriage as well as penance as sacraments had its basis in the fact that he took the 
term sacramentum more broadly than Luther and would use it for any rite that rests 
ona mandatum Dei and has a promissio gratiae associated with it (292, 14ff).744 
The rite itself is already in such cases a sacramental rite. Yet the Apology still rejected 
seven sacraments on the ground that there is no mandatum Dei for confirmation 
or unction (13.1; BSLK, 291-92, 293.12-13). Trent, however, insisted on the seven 
and condemned those who would not accept them all (DS, 1601). Nevertheless, 
Trent, too, made a distinction of rank along the lines of the traditional preeminence 
given to baptism and the Eucharist as sacramenta maiora (1603). 

In substance, then, the confessional positions on the matter are not too 
far apart, especially as the Protestant churches also adopted the ritual actions 
Trent called sacraments with the partial exception of extreme unction.’45 As 
regards the Roman Catholic insistence on seven sacraments the question arises 
whether what we have here is primarily a linguistic ruling by the church or a 
doctrinal statement,’46 while on the Protestant side Apol. 13 shows that the 


743. Augustine in Joann. 80.3: “Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit sacramentum” 
(CChrSL, 36, 529). 

744, On Melanchthon’s concept of a sacrament see Kiihn, Sakramente, pp. 77ff.; 
and on his relation to Luther in this matter G. Wenz, Einfiihrung in die evangelische Sakra- 
mentenlehre (1988), pp. 33ff. 

745. On unction see above, pp. 270f. Protestants do not have the rite but do have 
visitation of the sick and prayer for them. On the relation between the confessional positions 
regarding the concept and the number of sacraments cf. Lehmann and Pannenberg, eds., 
Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 77-88. 

746. See ibid., p. 26, n. 1 for bibliography on the varying weight attached to the 
condemnations at Trent; on the specific condemnations regarding the general concept of 
a sacrament see V. Pfniir, “Verwirft das Konzil von Trient in der Lehre von den Sakramenten 
die reformatorische Bekenntnisposition? Zur Frage der Kenntnis der reformatorischen The- 
ologie auf dem Konzil von Trient. Untersuchung der Irrtumlisten tiber die Sakramente? in 
Lehrverurteilingen — kirchentrennend? Ill, ed. Pannenberg (1990), pp. 159-86, esp. 184ff. 
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number is not a confessional issue. For Melanchthon the strongest objections 
were obviously against confirmation and unction. In this regard we have to 
consider modern literary and historical findings relative to the relationship be- 
tween baptism and confirmation (see above, 265ff.), the relevance of baptism to 
the whole of life, and the way that this takes concrete shape in confirmation, 
penitence, and pastoral care for the sick and dying — findings that set the matter 
in a new light. 


b. Difficulties in Using and Justifying the Term 


In the state of modern theological discussion the strict Reformation view 
of the term “sacrament, with its demand for proof of institution by Jesus 
himself, runs into difficulties even in the case of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. When we look at the findings of historico-critical exegesis, we see 
that we can speak of an express command of Jesus for repetition of the 
action only in the case of the Supper, and even there only if, unlike many 
exegetes, we regard the command found in Paul and Luke as authentic. 
In view of the uncertainties in the tradition relative to the words of 
institution, it is best, then, in eucharistic teaching, to use the pre-Easter 
table fellowship of Jesus as a means whereby to understand the meaning 
of the Last Supper on the night when he was betrayed. If this is so, even 
more are we to recommend that as regards baptism we should speak of 
an institution by Jesus only in the broader sense that Christian baptism 
has its origin in Jesus himself, in the fact of his own baptism and its relation 
to his passion. As regards the special tradition in Matt. 28:19 it is hard to 
maintain, in face of the total witness of the NT, that the risen Lord 
instituted baptism as something the church must do. The difference from 
the church action of anointing (Jas. 5:14) does not seem to many today 
to be so fundamental as it did to Melanchthon in 1530 (Apol. 13). In 
church baptism, it is true, we have a rite that was widespread in primitive 
Christianity and that is found to be basic in the Christian world as a whole. 
But this much broader tradition as compared to unction still bears witness 
only to church baptism, not to a universally shared view that an express 
direction of the risen Lord instituted the rite. 

Along with the fact that the NT does not yet call even baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper “sacraments” (mystéria), all this may well leave the 
impression that the term “sacrament” has become a questionable one as 
regards its traditional function as a comprehensive term for actions (and 
also states of life) in the church. The idea of a basic common structure 
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for church actions that are called “sacraments” seems to be an untenable 
one precisely at the point that is decisive for Protestant theology, namely, 
an express institution by Jesus.747 

Confirmation of this impression seems to be offered by the power- 
ful tendency in Roman Catholic theology to go back to the concept of the 
church and to view the individual sacraments as basic fulfillments of the 
church itself as the “primary” or “underlying sacrament.”748 For this ap- 
proach avoids the problem of institution in the sense of having to prove 
that Jesus Christ initiated every sacrament. Aquinas had demanded such 
proof, and Trent had agreed (DS, 1601), but the demand had always caused 
much difficulty, at least in specific cases. We can thus understand why 
relief was felt when the possibility arose of applying the term “sacrament,” 
along the lines of Eph. 3:3-10, primarily to the church itself in its fellow- 
ship with Christ, and then regarding the individual sacraments as off- 
shoots of this “root sacrament.”749 Protestant theology, however, cannot 
take this way out, and all Christian theology should resist the temptation 
to do so, for, as Aquinas rightly stressed, proof of a special institution of 
each sacrament by Jesus Christ himself is essential, since sacraments im- 
part grace and Christians cannot think that any other than Jesus Christ 
can do this. So long as we hold fast to this function of the sacraments, we 
have to insist that only God himself in Jesus Christ can institute a sacra- 
ment of the new covenant.?°9 In his function as the source of grace and 
reconciliation, Jesus Christ stands inviolably over against the church as 
the Head of his body. We have to hold fast to this truth even when we 
recognize that Ephesians unites Christ and his church in the concept of 


747, The view of Schlink, Okumenische Theologie, p. 493, that notwithstanding 
historical judgments we should believe in the institution of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
by Jesus along the lines of Matt. 28:19 and the command to repeat in Paul and Luke (cf. 
also his Die Lehre von der Taufe [1969], p. 30), seems hard to reconcile with the scripture 
principle of Protestant theology that we must interpret scriptures in terms of themselves 
and their own context. 

748. So W. Schulte, in Mysterium Salutis, IV, 47ff., developing initial suggestions 
by O. Semmelroth and K. Rahner. 

749, Rahner expressly linked the derivation of individual sacraments from the 
church rather than from institution by Jesus to the impossibility of finding any special 
biblical proof of such institution at least in the four cases of marriage, ordination, unction, 
and confirmation (Church and Sacraments, pp. 41ff.). 

750. Cf. Aquinas ST 3.64.2. In ibid., ad 3 Aquinas expressly opposed the idea that in 
some cases the apostles could be the authors: “sicut non licet eis, constituere aliam ecclesiam, 
ita non licet eis tradere aliam fidem, neque instituere alia sacramenta: sed per sacramenta 
quae de latere Christi pendentis in cruce fluxerunt, dicitur esse fabricata Ecclesia Christi.” 
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the mystery of salvation.”5! We can appeal to this fact when we wish to 
emphasize the relationship of the church to Jesus Christ, its participation 
in him, and even the consummation of the event of reconciliation that 
started with Jesus Christ in the church of Jews and Gentiles. But we cannot 
appeal to it if we are trying to avoid recourse to Jesus Christ himself as 
the basis and source of the salvation that is now present in the church 
‘and imparted by it, and thus to put the church itself in the place of Christ. 


At this point Protestant criticism of the “sacramentalizing” of the concept of the 
church in modern Roman Catholic theology (see ch. 12, § 2.b) is right. In the 
matter of the instituting of the sacraments the real issue is that they can have their 
basis only in Jesus Christ, not in the church. On this fact rests also the immediacy 
of believers to Jesus Christ in reception of the sacraments, notwithstanding the 
intermediary role of the church in their administration. The justification of the 
Protestant criticism of modern Roman Catholic sacramental theology is weak- 
ened, however, if to the Roman Catholic doctrine of the church as the mystery of 
salvation there is opposed the thesis that only Jesus Christ is God’s mystery of 
salvation, that he is the only sacrament. This alternative is a mistaken one and 
runs contrary to the NT concept of the mystery of salvation, especially in Eph. 
3:3-10. At the same time, the church’s participation in God’s mystery of salvation 
as it is revealed in Jesus Christ does not change the fact that Jesus Christ is the 
basis of the church and remains the Head of his body. In fact, it is only from Jesus 
Christ and in distinction from him that we can appropriately establish and un- 
derstand the sacramental nature of the church as a sign, the place of special 
mysteries of salvation in its life, and the significance of these for the sharing of 
believers in Jesus Christ as the one divine mystery of salvation. 


In Protestant theology difficulties in offering historical and exegetical 
proof for the institution of the sacraments by Jesus himself have produced a 
strategy analogous to that found among Roman Catholics. If the latter sought 
to evade the problem by tracing back individual sacraments to the church 
instead of to the person of Jesus, in the former the inclination is to derive the 
doctrine of the sacraments from that of the efficacious Word of God, so that 
the sacraments simply express aspects of the Word itself, and it is not so 
important to derive them from independent institution by Jesus.752 


751. See ch. 12, § 2.b, esp. pp. 40ff. 

752. Cf. G, Ebeling, “The Protestant View of the Sacraments,’ in Word of God and 
Tradition (London, 1968), pp. 225-35, esp. 226-27 and 234-35; also idem, Dogmatik des 
christlichen Glaubens, Ill (1979), 295-325, esp. 315ff. on the problem of institution. The 
quotations that follow in the text are from p. 317. 
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The question arises how we can base “authorization” of the sacraments on the Word 
of the Christ message. If we abandon altogether the idea of institution by Jesus 
Christ, then the only option is to regard the sacraments as creations of primitive 
Christianity, i.e., the church, even though there may still be an inner link to the way 
of Jesus. But this definition of the relation to Jesus is too vague to allow us to ascribe 
the sacraments to him, or to say that those who receive them, in their special 
character as sacraments, have to do directly with Jesus Christ himself. This function 
is solely that of the word-event of the gospel in which the sacraments have to share 
in their own specific way, and as “modifications” of which we have to view them, 
according to Ebeling.”>> As distinct from Luther, Ebeling offers here no clear link 
between the promise and the bread and its eating, or the water of baptism. For 
Luther, those who hear the gospel cannot be members of Christ without resolving 
on baptism, and cannot remain members without sharing in the Lord’s Supper. 
Instead, Ebeling emphasizes that the sacraments confer no gift but that conferred 
by the oral Word; they just confer it in another way.’>4 This formula has a correct 
meaning but may easily be misunderstood as suggesting that we do not need the 
sacraments if we have the Word. At any rate, it is not adequate to express what is 
peculiar to the sacraments. To do this we have to say that proclamation of the gospel 
as missionary proclamation aims at baptism and congregational preaching presup- 
poses baptism because this alone is the basis of the definitive commitment of the 
hearers to Jesus Christ.755 In place of the coordination of Word and sacrament that 
is typical of the Lutheran Reformation Ebeling subordinates the sacrament to the 
Word in a way that is more at home in the Reformed tradition.75 He can even say 
that we would destroy the very essence of the Roman Catholic Church, but not the 
Protestant, if we took away the sacraments.797 One must raise the counterquestion 
whether the development of any Christian church is conceivable without baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. As the breaking of bread was central at gatherings of the 
disciples and adherents of Jesus, so from the very first baptism has been fundamen- 
tal for the expanding of this group by the winning of new members. 


Another way out of the difficulties that the results of historico- 
critical inquiry into the origins of baptism and the Lord’s Supper have 


753. Idem, Word of God and Tradition, pp. 226-27. 

754. Idem, Dogmatik, Hl, 322. 

755. Ebeling himself calls baptism the “appropriating of believers to Christ” (ibid., 
p. 319), so that it “definitively establishes their being in Christ” (p. 323). But is not this a 
gift beyond that of the oral Word? Certainly Christ himself is still the gift, but he is fully 
received in faith only when unbaptized hearers are led by it to baptism, or at least to a 
decision for it, and are given fresh assurance by baptism. 

756. On the difference, but with no reference to Ebeling, cf. Wenz, Einfiihrung, 
p. 69; cf. 47ff. 

757. Ebeling, Dogmatic, III, 308. 
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posed for those who uphold institution of the sacraments by Jesus 
suggests itself if we will take the term “institution” more broadly. In 
that case we do not have to rest on an express saying of Jesus along the 
lines of the command to baptize or the command to repeat the Supper. 
Instead, we simply have to show that the Supper and baptism go back 
to Jesus inasmuch as their early Christian origins may be understood 
as a result of data in the history and practices of Jesus in the light of 
the Easter event. Relative to the Supper this connection is especially 
close, as we showed above, so that we can view the command to repeat 
as an explicit formulation of Jesus’ own intention at the Last Supper in 
the light of the table fellowship of the disciples with the risen Lord. 
Even in the case of baptism, as we saw, there is a relation that defines 
being a Christian as fellowship with Jesus’ own baptism and therefore 
with his death, and thus underlies the practice of Christian baptism. 
Undoubtedly the primitive Christian church had a hand in shaping both 
actions as its liturgical life developed. But it did so as a recipient, as in 
the case of the development and reception of the NT canon. In the 2nd 
century the NT canon imposed itself on the church by means of the 
convincing evidence of its content as original witness to Christ. Simi- 
larly, in the first days of Christianity the Lord’s Supper and baptism 
imposed themselves on the disciples of Jesus in virtue of their experi- 
ence of the history of their Lord. In this sense we may say that God 
instituted baptism and the Lord’s Supper by Jesus Christ and in the 
power of his Spirit. Along these lines we give a trinitarian formulation 
for the institution instead of basing it exclusively on the historical Jesus. 
Nevertheless, we also maintain the link to the person of Jesus and above 
all the thought of a divine institution. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are not creations of the primitive church. They are not purely human 
inventions. God himself has established them in connection with his 
saving revelation in Jesus Christ. 

Does this mean that the decision goes in favor of the designation 
of baptism and the Supper as “sacraments”? We have to make a distinction 
here between the material question that we have just discussed and the 
linguistic question, even though the two are related. We cannot appeal to 
primitive Christian usage as a basis for describing the two as sacraments. 
Christological concentration on speaking about the divine mystery of 
salvation revealed in Jesus Christ can even suggest a distinction between 
Christ as the one sacrament of God and the “sacramental signs” of the 
church. In view of exegetical findings Luther had already considered this 
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point.758 More recently Barth and Jiingel took up the thought and argued 
for a use of “sacrament” only for Jesus Christ in view of NT usage.’99 If 
we choose to take this course, we sharply separate the significatory actions 
of baptism and the Supper as parts of the church’s liturgical life from the 
action of God in Jesus Christ, even though they may still be signs and 
expressions of the obedience of faith that responds to that action. The 
question arises whether this is really in keeping with the content of the 
two actions, which according to the witness of the NT truly unite believers 
to Jesus Christ, or in which, we should rather say, Jesus Christ unites 
believers to himself and to one another7®? by his Spirit. Does not the 
content of baptism and the Supper imply a close link to the one mystery 
of Christ, a link that again is well adapted to make understandable the 
sharing of the church in that one mystery of Christ as stated in Eph. 
3:3-10? Might it not be that it is precisely through baptism and the Supper 
that the church of Jews and Gentiles does share in the divine mystery of 
salvation revealed in Jesus Christ? In this regard baptism and the Supper 
are not in competition with the Word and faith — they presuppose them. 
But the Word of gospel proclamation that is accepted in faith reaches its 
goal in the fellowship of believers with Jesus Christ that baptism and the 
Supper effect. 


c. The One Mystery of Salvation and the Many Sacraments 


Is there a material link that leads us from NT statements about Jesus Christ 
as the one divine mystery of salvation’®! to the later idea of sacraments 
of the church? 


758. Cf. esp. WA, 6, 501 and 86, 7-8; also 551, 9-16. 

759. CD, IV/2, 55; and Jiingel, Barth-Studien (1982), pp. 295-331. In my 1970 
Thesen zur Theologie der Kirche, pp. 38-40, I, too, refrained from using “sacrament” in the 
doctrine of baptism and the Lord’s Supper because the biblical term “mystery” points us 
in another direction (Thesis 91). But in the 2nd ed. (1974) I corrected this judgment because 
the link between the biblical concept of mystery and the concept of the church seemed also 
to bea link between that concept and the sacraments as central parts of the church’s liturgical 
life, and because the NT itself speaks of “mysteries” in the plural even if not, except in one 
case, with reference to what later came to be called “sacraments.” 

760. Cf. Ebeling’s fine statement that baptism becomes an appropriation of believers 
to Christ, and the Lord’s Supper an appropriation of Christ to believers (Dogmatik, III, 319). 
To the real presence of Christ in bread and wine there corresponds conversely the ecstatic 
placing of the baptized outside themselves by their implanting into Christ at baptism. 

761. See above, pp. 40ff., with nn. 132ff. 
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In the NT itself many things called “mysteries” may be found 
alongside the concept of the divine plan of salvation revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Among them are the meaning for salvation of the hardening of 
Israel (Rom. 11:25) and the time when believers are transformed into the 
new resurrection life (1 Cor. 15:51). Paul could speak in the plural of the 
“mysteries of God” of which he was charged to be a steward (1 Cor. 4:1; 
cf. Matt. 13:11). It would be anachronistic to think here of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, which Paul did not call “mysteries.” The reference is 
instead to parts of God’s historical plan, which is summed up compre- 
hensively in Jesus Christ and which has already been proleptically re- 
vealed.762 

This historical plan that will be revealed at the end of history in 
terms of its result makes itself known already as it takes its course through 
things and events that point typologically to what is future, and especially 
to the ultimate future,”6 even if it is only later that we can see this function 
of theirs. Thus Paul in 1 Cor. 10:4 takes the rock from which Moses smote 
water to give drink to the people of Israel in the desert (Exod. 17:6) and 
applies it typologically both to Christ and, along with the manna (Exod. 
16:4), to the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 10:3). After Paul we find the term 
mystérion used in such cases (Justin Dial. 44, also 78, etc.), for in things 
of this nature, as we look back, we discern parts of God’s historical plan 
for the final consummation.’ In a typological sense of this kind Eph. 


762. See my Systematic Theology, I, 211ff. Paul thus uses the plural already, so that 
finding it in the fathers (K. Priimm, “‘Mysterion’ von Paulus bis Origenes,” ZKT 61 [1937] 
391-425, esp. 402ff.) poses no special problem. Significant, however, is the development in 
Irenaeus Ady. haer. 5.36.3 and Epid. 2.2.58 and 70 of Paul’s idea of mystery as the divine 
plan of salvation that aims at eschatological consummation but is revealed already in Jesus 
Christ (Primm, p. 423). 

763. On this cf. Goppelt, Typos: The Typological Interpretation of the Old Testament 
in the New (Grand Rapids, 1982); also idem, Theology, I, 279-80; and esp. Il, 58ff. Goppelt, 
however, contrasts typological interpretation with a theology of history, whereas in reality 
we should see the former as a tool in the service of the latter even though in Paul’s letters, 
by their very nature, there is only a first approach to a theology of history. Rom. 11:25 
already makes it sufficiently plain that for Paul mystérion covers not only “the secret counsel 
of God regarding the end time” (Goppelt, Theology, Il, 60) but also historical events prior 
to the end time in their significance for it. 

764, At issue are the specifically Christian components of the patristic concept of 
mystery. Elsewhere the term might be used along Gnostic lines or in analogy to the mystery 
religions. Cf. K. Primm on Hippolytus, where we have examples of the different types of 
usage (ZKT 63 [1939] 208ff., 215ff.). For examples of the typological interpretation of 
baptism and the Eucharist cf. R. Hotz, Sakramente — im Wechselspiel zwischen Ost und West 
(1979), pp. 38-39, citing Basil and Chrysostom, though with reference only to the Platonism 
of the Greek fathers. 
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5:32 can show already how the determination of male and female by 
creation for married partnership (Gen. 2:24) is a “mystery” pointing ahead 
to the fellowship of Christ with his church. This is the only example in 
the NT of the use of “mystery” relative to something that would later be 
called a “sacrament,” and it is significant that the typological system of 
reference underlies this use, for this brings out the relation of the use to 
what Ephesians and Colossians say about Jesus Christ as the epitome of 
God’s mystery of salvation. The divine will to save that lies behind God’s 
plan for history as it is revealed in Christ, and as it moves forward to the 
final consummation, may be discerned in certain preceding things and 
events that for this reason are described as “mysteries.” 

In the postapostolic period the term “mysteries” can also denote the 
basic facts of Jesus’ own history, his birth, crucifixion, and resurrection.76 
All such events in the history of Jesus that are called “mysteries” bear 
reference to the future eschatological consummation of human history. It 
may be supposed, then, that they are called “mysteries” for this reason, as 
were things under the old covenant that point ahead typologically to future 
salvation, though with the difference that according to the saving counsel of 
God all things are to be gathered together in one in Christ (Eph. 1:10). At 
issue in the many mysteries of God, therefore, is always the one mystery of 
salvation that has already appeared in Jesus Christ, even if in hidden form, 
and that has been disclosed by him (Rom. 16:25-26). 

The coming of Jesus Christ as the anticipatory revelation of the 
salvation that is the goal of history made it possible to link the apocalyptic 
idea of the divine mystery of salvation as a plan for the goal and course 
of history that will come to light only at the end, with the typological 
interpretation of historical facts and events. Only in this way could hints 
of the future salvation be read off already in past happenings. At the same 
time it now became possible to relate them to the coming of Christ. But 
in the process Jesus’ own history could now be seen as an advance sign of 
the coming consummation of salvation. This, we may conjecture, is the 
framework within which to understand how in the late 2nd and early 3rd 
century baptism and the Lord’s Supper came to be called “mysteries” or 
“sacraments.”’66 By them the eschatological salvation that Christ’s passion 


765. Cf. Ign. Magn. 9.1; Justin Apol. 1.13; and Dial. 74 and 91; Irenaeus Ady. haer. 
5.32.1. 

766. See above, n. 736. The use of “mystery” for baptism and the Supper un- 
doubtedly brought Christianity close to the so-called mystery religions, their view of the 
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effected is now accessible. Thus Ambrose calls the cross of Christ “the 
saving mystery of baptism,”’°” and Cyprian describes the Eucharist as “the 
sacrament of Christ’s passion and our redemption.””6 It is important that 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper are not called “sacraments” on their own 
but only with reference to the passion of Christ that by them is present 
for our salvation. 

The many shades of meaning in the patristic view of the sacrament 
find an echo still in Aquinas’s famous definition of the sacrament as a 
commemorative, demonstrative, and prognostic sign.”6? From all three 
angles what is at issue is Christ’s passion. We recall it, we receive its effects, 
and we are pointed to the future salvation based on it.”7° Yet between the 
early patristic use of the term “mystery” for baptism and the Eucharist 
and the later sacramental theology of the Latin High Middle Ages there 
stands the interpretation that Augustine introduced: the sacraments as 
signs. 


d. The Sacraments as Signs 


In connection with the limitation of the term “sacrament” to a list of 
significatory actions in the church, the understanding of the sacraments 
as signs pushed into the background the thought of the sacramentality of 
Jesus Christ himself and his passion as the divine mystery of salvation. In 
the process sacramental theology became the theology of the significatory 
actions that simply impart the grace that was won for us in the passion 


cultus, and their concept of mystery. Justin (Apol. 1.66) and Tertullian (De praescr. haer. 40; 
CChrSL, 1, 220-21; and De bapt. 2; CChrSL, 1, 227-28) were aware of the proximity. But 
in using mysteria or sacramenta for baptism and the Eucharist the fathers were not bor- 
rowing from the language of the mystery religions, as was once often supposed (cf. still 
Hotz, Sakramente, pp. 38-39). We see this from the fact of the development of a specifically 
Christian concept in connection with apocalyptic usage on the one hand and the typological 
exposition of scripture on the other. 

767. Ambrose De sacr. 2.2.6: “Ibi est omne mysterium quia pro te passus est. In 
ipso redimeris, in ipso salvaris” (SC, 25, 76). 

768. Cyprian Ep. 63.14: “Dominicae passionis et nostrae redemptionis sacramen- 
tum” (PL, 4, 385B). 

769. ST 3.60.3: “sacramentum est et signum rememorativum eius quod praecessit, 
scilicet passionis Christi, et demonstrativam eius quod in nobis efficitur per Christi pas- 
sionem, scilicet gratiae, et prognosticum, idest, praenuntiativum futurae gloriae.” 

770. ST 3.61.1 ad 3: “passio Christi quodammodo applicatur hominibus per 
sacramenta.” 
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of Christ.’71 The dominant function of an abstract concept of sign?72 
loosened, at least, the linking of the sacraments to the one divine mystery 
of salvation. The term “sacrament” became a term denoting a species of 
signs. 


Augustine pioneered this development with his sharp distinction between sign 
and thing signified (De doctr. chr. 1.47).773 Augustine’s Platonic orientation might 
have inclined him to assign to all things a significatory function, or, in modern 
terms, a significance beyond themselves relative to God and his plan of salvation 
for the world. His doctrine of signs might then have translated the vocabulary of 
typological salvation history, which was related to the concept of mystery, into 
that of Platonic philosophy. But the separation of sign and thing signified ap- 
parently made this impossible. In Augustine’s Platonic worldview the visible world 
as a whole should have had the function of pointing and leading to the invisible 
reality of God (ibid., 1.9).774 Yet this reality remains hidden from the carnal eyes 
of sinners, and the same even applies to the coming of God himself into this world 
(1.4; CSEL 80, 9). We thus need the word of preaching and teaching that points 
beyond the visible and that must be grasped in faith.””> As sensory beings, how- 
ever, we are also referred to what we can lay hold of with the senses, For this 
reason, in all religions people are linked together by sharing in visible signs or 
sacraments.’”6 The sacrament as well as the word of teaching is a sign of the 
invisible reality of God and salvation. It is a visible word.”77 As such, however, it 
is referred to the word that is added to the visible elements and that first makes 
it a sacrament.778 


77\. CE£. the rather differently slanted critical discussion in Hotz, Sakramente, pp. 
60ff., on the way mysterium and sacramentum broke apart. 

772. Cf. Civ. Dei 10.5: “sacramentum, id est, sacrum signum”; and Wenz, Einfiih- 
rung, pp. 16-20, for a survey of Augustine’s basing the concept of sacrament on that of 
sign. 

773. CSEL, 80, 9, 4-5. Augustine does allow that signs are in their own way things, 
but in his view they are special things distinct from all others: “Non autem omnis res etiam 
signum est” (De doctr. chr, 1.5). 

774. Some people, he thought, do in fact attain to this knowledge (De doctr. chr. 
1.16; CSEL, 10, 17ff. and 12, 8ff.). 

775. Ibid., 1.25 (CSEL, 14, 24-25); and cf. De magistro 12-13 (CSEL, 29, 196-201). 

776. Contra Faustum 19.1-2: “In nullum autem nomen religionis, seu verum, seu 
falsum, coagulari homines possunt, nisi aliquo signaculorum vel sacramentorum visibilium 
consortio collingentur” (PL, 42, 355). Cf. Ep. 1387: “(signa) quae cum ad res divinas 
pertinent, sacramenta appellantur” (PL, 33, 527). 

777. “Verbum visibile,’ In Ioann. tr. 80.3 (CChrSL, 36, 529); cf. De catech. rud. 
26.50 (CChrSL, 46, 173-74); also Contra Faustum 19.16 (PL, 42, 356-57). 

778. In Toann. tr. 80.3: “Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit sacramentum” 
(CChrSL, 42, 356-57). 
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If the term “sacrament” is defined as a sign in this sense, then the 
kind of critical reflection on its relation to the significatory function of 
the word is suggested that, from the standpoint of Reformation theology, 
G. Ebeling formulated.’79 If, like Augustine, we view the Word as a sign 
that points to something else, then it does point us to the thing signified 
(res) but also separates us from it and keeps us distant from it. This 
separation of thing and sign becomes stronger as the Word achieves vis- 
ibility in the sacramental sign. Visibility by means of sacramental signs 
undoubtedly makes the significatory function of the Word stronger and 
more impressive, but it also ties us more closely to the significative aspect. 
The extent to which the Word itself is an event is concealed by the fact 
that visibility involves a kind of cultic action. If this sacramental action is 
to be efficacious and not just significatory, it must derive from the situa- 
tion of the Word. 


Ebeling thinks this whole matter is clear when we consider that Aquinas (ST3.61.3; 
cf. 62.2) thought it part of the limitation of the sacraments of the old covenant 
that they have only the character of promise and justify only by faith in the future 
of Christ (per fidem futuri Christi adventus, 61.3 ad 2), whereas the sacraments of 
the new covenant, in his view, themselves effect what they signify (efficiunt quod 
figurant, 62.1 ad 1). Here Ebeling found promise on the basis of fulfillment in 
Christ transcended by the direct effecting of salvation.’8° But he thought Refor- 
mation theology must contest this, for a direct gift cannot transcend God’s prom- 
ise. Instead, we must view the promise itself as an efficacious Word in the sense 
of a pronouncement to be appropriated in faith. The thing signified is the same 
in both covenants, the difference being that only with the coming of Jesus Christ 
is the promise purely grasped as promise and faith purely grasped and lived out 
as faith. Hence we should not view the sacraments as instruments of effective 
grace that are different from Jesus Christ, as Aquinas did (3.62.1). By his promise 
Jesus Christ gives himself in the sacrament.78! 

Ebeling’s acute criticism of Augustine’s concept of signs and its ramifica- 
tions for the Scholastic doctrine of the sacraments has convincingly brought to 
light some limitations in this approach. It does not follow, however, that all 
interpretation of the sacraments as signs falls victim to his criticism. It may be 
that Augustine defined the concept of signs as such much too one-sidedly. Nor 
because of problems in Augustine’s concept need the whole Scholastic doctrine 


779, Ebeling, in Word of God and Tradition, pp. 225-35, esp. 227-29. The references 
that follow are from p. 228. 

780. Ebeling, Dogmatik, III, 312. 

781. Ibid., pp. 311 and 313. 
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of the sacraments fall under a negative verdict. It may well need improvement, 
but describing the liturgical actions of the church as significatory actions has the 
merit of grasping, approximately at least, the interrelation of the presence of 
salvation in them and the consummation of salvation that has yet to come. In 
particular, the distinction between sacraments of the old and sacraments of the 
new covenant as Aquinas described it, while we may need to criticize the related 
idea of an instrumental mediation of grace, could well be seen as an expression 
of the difference between promise and fulfillment that no Christian theology can 
deny in the light of the event of the incarnation. Inasmuch as the eschatological 
future of the rule of God has already broken in in Jesus Christ, and baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper confer fellowship with him, these sacraments are not indeed 
on the same level as the OT institutions that pointed forward to Jesus Christ. 
Ebeling wholly takes up the distinction into an understanding of the Word of 
promise itself when he says that Christ gives himself by his promise. But that very 
Word of promise for its part can also be seen as an expression of the difference 
between the Word and the thing signified that has yet to come, the fulfillment. It 
is an unusual special instance of the meaning of “promise” if the Word of promise 
itself already gives what is promised. It is only because Ebeling understands the 
“Word” in this sense as pronouncement that he can say that the sacrament simply 
brings out with special sharpness certain aspects of the Word-event.’82 But are 
baptism and the Supper really only illustrations of a Word-event that already 
contains within itself the presence of salvation? 


The Lutheran Reformation did not view the sacraments simply as 
illustrations and embodiments of the salvation already pronounced to us 
by the Word of promise alone. Instead, the institution of the sacraments 
had here the character of a command. This means that those who by the 
proclamation of the gospel have not reached the point of accepting bap- 
tism have not yet fully understood the meaning of the message concerning 
Christ as promise and appropriated it in faith. The message of Christ as 
an eschatological message always aims at that definitive appropriating of 
people to Jesus Christ in his filial relation to the Father that is denoted 
and effected by baptism and that does not take place when hearers of the 
message cannot decide for baptism. Thus far baptism adds something to 
oral proclamation and the hearing of it. Only by baptism is there incor- 
poration into Jesus Christ. The same applies to the Lord’s Supper. The 
apostolic message of Christ was not just for individuals. It had as its goal 
the founding of a community as a provisional representation of the com- 


782. Ebeling, in Word of God and Tradition, p. 234. 
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ing kingdom of God. This reference is implicit already in baptism insofar 
as baptism is the basis of individual church membership. But this inten- 
tion of the message of the gospel and the baptism of individuals is not 
realized if the baptized do not take part in the eucharistic worship of the 
community. Only in eucharistic communion do they experience and 
confess the fact that they are members of the church. Those who do not 
share in the Supper may feel privately that they are linked to the Christian 
tradition and the Christian faith, but they do not live out their lives as 
members of the church that comes to expression in eucharistic celebra- 
tion. Ebeling rightly sees a close relation between the meaning of the 
message of Christ as promise and the sacraments, but this relation does 
not mean that the sacraments are no more than illustrations of the oral 
Word. Instead, the intention of the proclaimed Word as promise achieves 
its provisional goal only in and not apart from the sacraments, for only 
by baptism and the Lord’s Supper do the hearers of the proclamation 
receive a full share in the one mystery of salvation that unites Christ with 
his church as the circle in which the reconciliation he has made has taken 
effect, and the completed form of which will come with the future of 
God’s kingdom. This link finds expression in the fact that the content of 
the words of institution at baptism and the Supper corresponds on the 
one side to the content of the gospel but on the other side takes the form 
of special promises7® that relate to the specific acts associated with the 
water, bread, and wine, namely, baptizing, eating, and drinking. 

Even if with good reasons, especially in the case of the Supper, we 
can speak of the character of the words of institution as promise, we do 
not in any sense adequately describe the event of the Supper merely as 
promise. Christ’s own presence at the Supper fulfills the promise con- 
tained in the words of institution. As shown above, we may not construe 
this presence merely as an effect of a power immanent in the words alone. 
The Supper as a whole does have meaning as promise with its reference 
to the future of the kingdom of God, but in the celebration this future is 
present already with Jesus Christ, even if in hidden form. Similarly, by 
baptism the baptized are linked to the death of Christ and are thus born 
again to hope of the new life of the resurrection from the dead that is 
guaranteed already by the gift of the Spirit. Here again the fulfillment is 


783. This is true at least in the case of the Supper. We can say the same in that of 
baptism only if with Luther we take Matt. 28:19 and Mark 16:16 together or go back, as we 
have done above, to the soteriological implications of the baptism of Jesus. 
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already present because baptism, like the Eucharist, grants a share in Jesus 
Christ, in whom God’s promises are already fulfilled even though we still 
await the final demonstration and consummation of the event of incar- 
national fulfillment by the future of the returning Christ. We may not 
contest, therefore, the point made by Aquinas when he said that the 
sacraments of the new covenant effect what they signify.784 How we un- 
derstand the effecting is another question. But the efficacy is at all events 
mediated by the significatory function that the sacraments have by their 
institution. 

The significatory nature of the sacramental presence of Christ and 
God’s kingdom in baptism and the Supper is an expression of the “not 
yet” of our Christian life in tension as we move on to the eschatological 
consummation of salvation. A view of signs that, like Augustine’s, one- 
sidedly stresses the distinction of sign and thing signified is not adequate 
to describe the significatory function of the sacraments. In them we have 
the presence of the thing signified itself in the signs. The signs function 
as “indications” of the presence of the signified,’®5 though the difference 
between sign and thing signified does not vanish altogether. As in the 
history of Jesus Christ the future of God’s kingdom was different from 
the situation of Christ’s work and yet became present in it, and as espe- 
cially in the table fellowship of Jesus that future was represented by the 
meals and already present in them, so it is with the celebration of the 
Eucharist in the church’s worship, now mediated by recollection of the 
Last Supper and the death of Jesus, and also by prayer for his Spirit, who 
fulfills the promise of his presence. In a similar way the mystery of Christ’s 
salvation is present in the significatory act of baptism as the baptized are 
related to the death of Jesus in hope of his resurrection. That the event is 
significatory shows that the presence of Christ is concealed, it being part 
of the thing signified that participation in the life of the risen Lord is 
mediated by fellowship with his death and sacrifice. The sign certainly 
points to the thing signified and thus away from itself. But in the case of 
baptism and the Supper this takes place in the form of an indication, so 
that with the enacting of the sign the thing signified is itself present as 
well. 


784. ST 3.62.1 ad 1. 

785. Luther made this point in the form of a distinction between theological and 
philosophical usage: “Signum philosophicum est nota absentis rei, signum theologicum est 
nota praesentis rei” (WA, TR, 4, 666, no. 5106). But it is difficult to make this distinction 
with any precision conceptually. See above, p. 299, n. 639. 
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In virtue of the presence of the mystery of Christ’s salvation we 
can say of the sacraments that they effect what they signify. Yet Ebeling 
rightly emphasized that we do not have here any effecting of grace in 
distinction from Jesus Christ but that Jesus Christ gives himself in the 
sacrament.’86 At this point the limitation in Augustine’s concept of a sign 
had particularly fateful results in Scholastic sacramental teaching. For if 
the sign is totally different from the thing signified, then its working 
cannot be found in the presence of the thing signified. Aquinas, then, 
distinguished between Christ’s passion as the cause of salvation (res 
sanctificans), to which the sacramental sign primarily relates, and the 
resultant effect, which is different yet again as regards the present form of 
its reception and the future consummation. As a result we have three 
distinctions. First, the sacrament is a sign commemorating the past event 
of Christ’s passion. Second, it is a sign of the working of grace in us. Third, 
it is a prognostic sign of future glory.787 In this way Aquinas admirably 
described the complexity of the sacramental event and the multiplicity of 
its aspects, but not its unity as anamnetic participation in the one saving 
mystery of Jesus Christ. Abstract distinction between sign and thing sig- 
nified also meant that the effecting of grace signified by the sacramental 
signs was attributed externally to their function as signs, though if there 
really is an effecting of grace in the recipients Aquinas did not think this 
was due to the power of the sign as such but to that of the divine insti- 
tution.788 One can plainly see here the limitations of the Augustinian 
concept with respect to that which is to be achieved in the doctrine of the 
sacraments. 

The biblical concept of the divine mystery of salvation that is re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ enables us to understand the inner unity of the motifs 
that the sacramental teaching of Scholasticism, dominated as it was by the 
Augustinian view of signs, could tie together only externally. The mystery of 
Christ’s salvation embraces not merely the past history of Jesus Christ. By 
the proclamation of the gospel and by baptism and the Lord’s Supper it is 
present also in the church’s liturgical life, and it thus actualizes the unity of 
the event of reconciliation in the church. For this reason the Supper in 
particular, and its celebration in the church’s Eucharist, has rightly been 
understood and described as the form in which the one mystery of salvation 


786. Ebeling, Dogmatik, III, 313. 
787. ST 3.60.3. For the text see p. 348, n. 769 above. 
788. ST 3.62.1: “divina ordinatione.” 
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is manifested, as a “sacrament.” But in baptism too, inasmuch as it links the 
baptized to Christ’s passion, the same mystery of salvation is present and at 
work in the church, embracing also the ramifications of baptism in the life 
that follows. The objective significatory content of baptism and the Supper 
cannot be divorced from their enactment and reception when it is a matter 
of the presence of Christ’s mystery of salvation in these actions. Hence the 
past event of salvation and the present working of grace do not fall apart. 
Commemoration or anamnesis of Christ’s passion is itself the means of the 
presence, for the past event, as an event of reconciliation, also brings with it 
the eschatological future of salvation, which by the Spirit is present in the 
enactment of anamnesis by believers. The sacramental presence of the event 
of salvation, and the power of it that integrates the recipients into what they 
receive, rest, then, on the eschatological future that has already broken in in 
this history. It is only because the event of Christ’s passion, along with all his 
pre-Easter work, was filled with the inbreaking of the eschatological future 
of God and his kingdom, as came to light in the resurrection of Jesus, that 
it can now be present, too, in the church’s worship in the form of anamnesis, 
which as recollection of the saving event that anticipates the eschatological 
consummation is necessarily linked to the prayer for the Spirit, who is the 
Creator of the new life, in believers as earlier in the event of the resurrection 
of Jesus (Rom. 8:11). 


e. The Scope of the Sacraments 


Does the mystery of Christ find representation in the church’s life only in 
the two actions of baptism and the Lord’s Supper? Or does it find com- 
parable significatory manifestation in other acts or states of life in the 
church? Basically this might happen wherever we can discern in the church’s 
life a relation to the person and work of Jesus in such a way that Jesus himself 
may be said to be present in it. We might think of the works of mercy 
mentioned in Matt. 25:35-37, or of evangelization and healings along the 
lines of what are called in Mark 11:4-5 signs of the presence of salvation 
characterizing the ministry of Jesus. Actions of this kind?8? undoubtedly 


789. From the standpoint of actions that have a special promise annexed, Melanch- 
thon in his 1559 Loci included among sacraments prayer, patience, suffering, readiness to 
forgive, almsgiving, etc. (CR, 21, 848-49). He based the restriction to baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, and absolution on the institution of these “rites” or “ceremonies” in Christ’s proc- 
lamation (“institutis in praedictione Christi,” p. 849). 
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stand in the dimension of sacramental signifying even though they may not 
be ritual significatory actions. They also have more or less of the am- 
bivalence of human states of life. Unlike baptism and the Supper, they lack 
an unequivocally sacramental significatory character based on institution. 
We may especially claim for the proclamation of the gospel that 
it, too, belongs to the dimension of the “sacramental” presence of the 
mystery of Christ’s salvation. For the Reformation, the Word of the gospel 
was a Word of promise in which the content of the promise is present 
already and is pronounced to believers. This is not true of every word of 
promise, but it is true of Jesus’ message of the future of God’s reign that 
dawns already for those who receive God’s Word. The same may be said 
of the Easter message of the apostolic gospel. In it, as in the message of 
Jesus himself, the eschatological consummation of God’s lordship is pres- 
ent already, though naturally in a different way. In Jesus’ own message it 
is present as God’s claim on us in virtue of the first commandment, but 
in the Easter message of the gospel, because it has as its content the 
eschatological consummation of the future of God’s salvation that has 
come already for Jesus, it includes within it the access of all people to 
salvation. Here is the basis of what was especially in view in the Reforma- 
tion understanding of the gospel as the promise of the salvation present 
in it: the pronouncing of the forgiveness of sins. We cannot say of the OT 
promises, in the same way, that the Word of promise already brings its 
content with it. This Word presupposes its fulfillment in Jesus Christ. But 
the Word of the gospel, which is filled with the presence of the reality of 
eschatological salvation, is itself sacramental because it shares in the re- 
vealing and reconciling event of the saving mystery of God.7% This 
sacramentality that is peculiar to the Word of the gospel does not destroy 
the distinctiveness of baptism and the Supper as “sacraments.” It does not 
alter the fact that the Word of proclamation is fully received in faith only 
when it results in baptism and its appropriation in life, as also in partici- 
pation in the church’s life in the fellowship of the Lord’s Supper. The 
distinctiveness of baptism and the Supper, however, is connected with the 
fact that in a special way they are signs and significatory actions that 
represent and at the same time impart the mystery of Christ’s salvation. 


790. Ebeling, Dogmatik, III, 297. Roman Catholic theologians, too, have done work 
on the sacramentality of the Word in reviving a theology of the Word; cf. K. Rahner, 
Theological Investigations, IV, 253-86; also “Wort Gottes,” LThK, X, 2nd ed. (1965), 1235-38 
(bibliography); and on this Ebeling in Word of God and Tradition, pp. 216ff. 
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If linguistically we restrict the use of sacrament to actions of this 
kind in the liturgical life of the church,’9! as has been the tendency in the 
history of Christian theology since the Middle Ages, and if we do not cling 
with the original strictness to the Reformation view that proof of express 
institution by Jesus Christ himself is demanded, because in the case of 
baptism, and even perhaps of the Supper, this involves difficulties, then it 
seems natural that we should consider including other significatory ac- 
tions as well as baptism and the Supper under the concept of sacraments. 
The criterion will have to be that in a way analogous to that in baptism 
and the Supper such actions should make accessible to believers the pres- 
ence of the mystery of Christ’s salvation. The pronouncing of forgiveness 
of sins, even though not instituted by Jesus as a rite, and the blessing of 
the sick, along with confirmation, which was originally linked to baptism, 
undoubtedly stand in relation to the mystery of Christ’s salvation that is 
the basis of all that we say about sacraments. The relation in these cases 
is not so specific that the actions on their own might count as direct and 
irrefutable expressions of God’s saving presence in Jesus Christ. As ritual 
actions they have no basis in what Jesus himself did. Nevertheless, in one 
way or another they are closely linked to baptism and its implications for 
the further course of life. They have a share, as it were, in the sacramen- 
tality of baptism as they articulate and communicate its relevance for life 
at important points — independent acceptance of the baptismal confes- 
sion, renewed forgiveness of sins, and relationship with Christ in suffering 
and death. 

In its application to partial aspects of the one mystery of Christ, 
the term “sacrament” from the very outset, and even after its taking in of 
significatory actions in the church, is not a general one that we can use 
in relation to every individual situation that might call for consideration. 
The various actions that we call sacraments do not stand on the same 
plane. It is only by way of analogy that we call them sacramental. This is 
true already in the case of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, whether in 
relation to the form of fellowship with Christ that they mediate or in 
relation to the problem of their institution, i-e., the way in which they 
originated with Jesus himself. But it is especially true in the case of the 
other actions that the pre-Reformation church called sacraments when 
we compare them with baptism and the Supper of Christ. When we think 


791. Cf. Melanchthon’s reference to the sacraments as rites or ceremonies, CR, 21, 
849. 
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of penance, confirmation, and unction, it is not directly but only indirectly, 
in virtue of their relation to baptism, that we can call them sacraments, 
and the relation to baptism varies in each case. As regards marriage and 
orders, the situation is different again. Common to both of these is that 
what we are calling a sacrament is not just an action but a lasting state of 
life. In the case of orders, the act of ordination is constitutive of the 
sacramentality, but in the case of marriage the church wedding is not. 


fi Marriage a Reminder of a Broader Sacramental Understanding 


The starting point for viewing marriage as a sacrament is Eph. 5:31-32, 
where reference is first made to what the Bible says about the creation of 
man as male and female and the destiny of the two to be “one flesh” (Gen. 
2:24), and then we read that this is a great mystery that is taken to refer 
to Christ and the church. With an appeal to this saying Tertullian and 
Lactantius were already calling marriage a sacrament,% and in later cen- 
turies theologians did the same, although understanding how it is so 
confronted theology with considerable difficulties right up to High 
Scholasticism and beyond.793 For if Eph. 5:32 has in view the married 
relation of husband and wife as an expression of the natural destiny of 
male and female by creation, not just the marriage of Christians, then 
how can we apply to it the term “sacrament” in the sense of a means of 
grace? Furthermore, we surely cannot regard Eph. 5:32 as a word of 
institution for the sacrament of marriage, especially as there is here no 
reference to a rite of marriage. The word mystérion in this context does 
not denote the fellowship of husband and wife alone, but the relation of 
this fellowship to that of Christ with his church.794 The mystery here is 
not simply identical with the fellowship of Christ and his church. It 
consists of the connection of the fellowship of husband and wife that is 
part of our created nature with the event of the incarnation of Jesus Christ 


792. Tertullian Adv. Marc. 5.18; CChrSL, 1, 719; cf. Exhort. cast. 5; CChrSL, 2, 1023; 
and De monogamia 5; CChrSL, 2, 1235. Lactantius (PL, 6, 1080) uses “sacramentum” for 
the swearing of lasting fidelity. Cf. also Augustine De bono coniugali 7; PL, 40, 378. 

793. On this see J. Duss-von Werdt, Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 422-49, esp. 430ff. 

794. In exegesis cf. H. Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser (1957), 262-63; also 
M. Barth, Ephesians, 2 vols. (Garden City, N.Y., 1974), Il, 643-44 and 734-35, though Barth 
does not see the link to the development of the term “sacrament,” as his discussions on pp. 
744ff. and esp. 748-49, which are hard to follow, show. 
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and his fellowship with his church. The tertium comparationis is probably 
the idea of the church as the body of Christ (Eph. 1:23; cf. 5:23) as this is 
set in correspondence with the destiny of male and female by creation to 
be “one body.” 

Is marriage understood as a sacrament here? Certainly not in the 
later sense of the term as a liturgical action of the church. But in Eph. 
5:32 the creation of man as male and female with a determination for 
married fellowship is a constituent part of God’s “plan” for salvation 
history that leads up to Jesus Christ and that is comprehensively brought 
to light by his coming. This saving plan of God is already intimated in 
our bisexuality as a race. The mystery of Christ that aims at the recon- 
ciliation of humanity (cf. Eph. 1:9-10) and that makes itself known in 
the reconciliation of Jews and Gentiles in the primitive Christian church 
(3:3ff.) may already be seen, retrospectively, to be pioneered in our 
creation, in that male and female are destined for the marriage relation. 
To this extent, then, marriage is in Ephesians a constituent part of the 
mystery of Christ, and in this sense it may be called “sacramental.” Eph. 
5:32 does not simply tell us, as 3:4 does, that Christ is the mystery of 
God. It says of what we are told in Gen. 2:24 that this is a great mystery, 
ie. in relation to the future of Christ and his church. Gen. 2:24 is thus 
referred typologically to Jesus Christ and his relation to the church.79 
As we have shown above, this is in keeping with the common way in 
which the early fathers spoke of individual “mysteries” in their relation 
to the one mystery of Christ. This ancient usage precedes the first traces 
of the designation of baptism and the Lord’s Supper as sacraments and 
may even be among the presuppositions of the development of this 
practice. Later definitions of sacraments as means of grace or significa- 
tory church actions are certainly too narrow to do justice to what is at 


795. So correctly Schlier, Epheser, p. 262, in distinction from other exegetes, who 
mistakenly talk of an “allegorical” understanding of Gen. 2:24 here. But Schlier did not 
show the implications of this fact for the involved relation to the unity of the divine mystery 
of salvation as it is made manifest in Christ. Already in the 2nd century (see pp. 346ff, nn. 
763ff. above) there are instances of the notion that the saving plan of God revealed in Christ 
is intimated in things in the OT that point typologically to Christ. Schlier gave the typological 
relation to Christ a platonizing turn by seeing in the relation of Christ to the church a 
preexistent (pp. 255-56) model of the husband-wife relation that the sexual relation then 
imitates (pp. 262-63, esp. 263, n. 1). It is true that in the exhortation of Ephesians the 
self-giving of Christ for the church that is the fruit of his ministry (Eph. 5:25; cf. 5:2; Rom. 
4:25; etc.) is in fact a model for the love husbands should have for their wives, but this 
admonition presupposes both this history of Christ and his atoning death and also the 
typological relation of our creation to the future of Christ. 
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issue in Eph.'5:32.7% It is understandable that medieval Scholastic the- 
ologians should hesitate a long time before according to marriage the 
function of a means of grace. Those who, like Bonaventura, Albertus 
Magnus, and Aquinas, inclined to agree to this found themselves forced 
to do so chiefly on account of the general concept of a sacrament,79” 
even if the consideration that according to 1 Cor. 7:9 marriage is a means 
of saving from concupiscence played some part (see above, p. 358, 
n. 793). It was left for the Council of Trent, reacting against the Refor- 
mation challenging of the applicability of the general concept of a sacra- 
ment to marriage, to lay down firmly that marriage confers grace (DS, 
1801),’98 though with no express mention of justifying grace.79? But 
above all neither Trent nor the medieval theology of marriage faced the 
fact that Eph. 5:32 does not refer at all to Christian marriage but only 
to an anthropological datum. 

The Lutheran Reformation emphasized that marriage and the 
married state are matters of civil law even while also recognizing that God 
instituted it.890 Melanchthon in 1530 could speak of a divine institution 
of marriage,8°! yet what we have is not an institution by Christ but a 
command of the Creator, and the related promises have more to do with 
temporal welfare than with the spiritual life of the new covenant (Apol. 
13, 14). 

Such statements still missed the real point made in Eph. 5:32. True, 
this passage first cited the creation story (Gen. 2:24), but it then related 
the created reality of our bisexuality, and our being destined for marriage, 


796. To this extent, with reference to the understanding of marriage in Eph. 5:32 
as a “figura Christi et Ecclesiae,’ Luther in 1520 could rightly say: “At figura aut allegoria 
non sunt sacramenta, ut nos de sacramentis loquimur” (De capt. Babyl. 550, 31-32; WA, 6, 
553, 9), namely, as means of grace and as signs instituted by God. Nevertheless, a theology 
oriented to the authority of scripture ought critically to test what have become accepted 
systematic concepts (“ut nos de sacramentis loquimur”) by scriptural usage. 

797. Aquinas SCG 4.78: “Et quia sacramenta efficiunt quod figurant, credendum 
est quod nubentibus per hoc sacramentum gratia conferatur, per quam ad unionem Christi 
et Ecclesiae pertineant.” 

798, The council spoke of a grace that perfects natural love and sanctifies the 
partners, as hinted at by Paul in Eph. 5:25, 32. 

799, The ecumenical working party of Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians 
could thus state in Lehrverurteilungen — kirchentrennend? I, ed. Lehmann and Pannenberg, 
147, that there is agreement that the sacrament of marriage even by Roman Catholic 
teaching does not confer the justifying grace that is the basis of the Christian life. 

800. Taufbiichlein (1529), BSLK, 528, 6-7 and 530, 33. CE the Large Catechism on 
the sixth commandment, BSLK, 612, 13-43 (nn. 206-8). 

801. CA 25.17 (German text, BSLK, 89, 26ff.). 
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typologically to Jesus Christ and his relation to the church. It is to this 
that the use of the term mystérion refers. Scholastic theology saw the main 
point better,302 and Melanchthon found his way back to it in his 1559 
edition of the Loci. He stated there that we may call marriage a sacrament 
if we do not restrict the term to ceremonies.8% In saying this he hit on 
an important point, for it was the medieval restriction of the term to 
significatory actions that lay behind the tendency to accept as sacraments 
only the liturgical actions instituted by Christ himself. The word signum 
did make it possible to think in terms of anything that by nature functions 
as a sign, but this became an isolated usage and to that extent the 
sacramentality of marriage was really a relic of earlier usage, even if one 
sanctified by the authority of scripture. 

Faced with the biblical usage in Eph. 5:32 theology ought not to 
insist on a narrow understanding of the term “sacrament” in such a way 
as to rule out what this passage has in view.804 We may call marriage a 
sacrament in the sense that already by our created nature, and especially 
by the ordaining of our bisexuality for the marital relation, we are referred 


802. Thus Aquinas says that marriage was instituted in our first estate not as a 
sacrament but as a task given with our human nature. It became a sacrament only in its 
function of prefiguring the future fellowship of Christ with his church: “matrimonium fuit 
institutum in statu innocentiae, non secundum quod est sacramentum, sed secundum quod 
est in officium naturae. Ex consequenti tamen aliquid significabat futuram circa Christum 
et Ecclesiam: sicut et omnia alia quae in figura Christi praecesserunt.” Aquinas rightly set 
the typological relation to Christ and the church in the context of other examples of the 
typological exegeting of the OT and NT writings. Yet he for his part did not achieve the 
insight that as marriage is thus instituted by the plan of God it is the typological relation 
to the future of the saving mystery of Christ that allows us to call marriage a mystérion. 
Thus in SCG 4.78 he could limit what he said about the sacramentality of marriage and its 
effecting of grace to the marriage of Christians; cf. ST suppl. q. 42.2 and 3. 

803. CR, 21, 849. Even in these later statements Melanchthon still overlooked the 
distinction, based on the typological relation to the mystery of Christ, between marriage 
and other opera moralia that are commanded in the Decalogue and that have promises 
annexed (ibid.). 

804. Already in 1530 Melanchthon had said that if any wanted to call marriage a 
sacrament he would not contest it too strongly (BSLK, 294, 21-23), an astounding conces- 
sion when we consider his argument at that time that marriage is simply an order of divine 
creation with no reference to Christ. But Melanchthon required that one should distinguish 
between the use of “sacrament” in this case and its use for the NT sacraments instituted by 
Christ: “quae proprie sunt signa novi testamenti et sunt testimonia gratiae et remissionis 
peccatorum’” (294, 22-25). In the light of the consideration of Eph. 5:32 in the Loci, we have 
to take the verdict more positively. Calling marriage a “sacrament” becomes tenable when 
we see its typological relation to the future of Jesus Christ, though still in distinction from 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which effectively link believers to Jesus Christ — something 
we cannot say of marriage. 
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to our human destiny as it is revealed in the relation of Jesus Christ to his 
church.®%5 The statement that our sexuality is oriented to marriage as an 
inviolable life partnership is itself the statement of a specifically Christian 
anthropology that rests on what Jesus said about divorce in Mark 10:9. 
Although Jesus himself appealed here to Gen. 2:24, the conclusion he drew 
was not beyond dispute. Here obviously is something that is not achieved 
everywhere by nature. It is a set goal, like human nature itself, which for 
its achievement is referred to the tool of social and cultural life, but which 
for this very reason may never be fully reached. Only in the light of the 
eschatological message of Jesus can the inviolability of the marital relation 
that is posited with our creation be seen as a pointer to our being ordained 
for the imperishable fellowship of the kingdom of God and asa similitude 
of the faithfulness of God to his people that found supreme expression 
in the self-sacrifice of Jesus in the service of his witness to the rule of God, 
and therewith also to the fellowship of a new covenant that arises out of 
his ministry. 

Here lies the basis of the relation between Christianity and mo- 
nogamy, which in the judgment of the sociologist Helmut Schelsky has 
become the womb of our Western culture and its intellectual and spiritual 
values.8° In contrast particularly with both Jewish tradition and the Greek 
and Roman cultures of antiquity, this relation offered women a security 
and solidity of social position and the starting point for an equality of the 
sexes (cf. Gal. 3:28) that in spite of all inequalities has its basis in loving 
self-giving. This norm, which is expressed particularly in Eph. 5:22-33, 
has certainly not been lived up to everywhere in the history of Christianity, 
and seldom in its full content. Although it is in keeping with our creaturely 
nature, together with the demand for monogamy it has remained an “ideal 
of marriage,” as Schelsky said. But it is an ideal that in the sphere of 
Christian cultural influence has taken on normative significance because 
“in a monopolizing of sexual relations in marriage it puts the partners 
above the striving for personal and especially sexual satisfaction, and in 
the nurturing of a relationship and common destiny for husband and wife 
that survives death it is finally the basis of marriage and the fulfillment 
of personality.” One can hardly find a better way of formulating the 


805. Cf. Melanchthon’s fine formulation in CR, 21, 849: “Hunc amorem et hanc 
storgen in marito honesto significat Paulus ideo inditam esse naturae, ut sit imago adum- 
brans verum amorem Christi erga sponsam Ecclesiam.” 

806. Cf. H. Schelsky, Soziologie und Sexualitat: Uber die Beziehungen zwischen 
Geschlecht, Moral und Gesellschaft (1955), p. 34; and cf. my Anthropology, pp. 427ff. 
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significance for humanity of the Christian understanding of marriage that 
rests on the relation to the mystery of Christ. As Schelsky goes on to say, 
it follows that “precisely because this demand blends human sexuality into 
the most sublime heights of human existence and spirituality, not- 
withstanding all statistical and psychological proofs of the rarity and 
improbability of its achievement, it is something that cannot be lost as a 
final claim on the relationship of male and female in our culture.”807 

Describing marriage as an expression of our destiny to share in the 
mystery of God’s salvation that is revealed in Jesus Christ and his relation 
to his church does not mean that those who stay unmarried cannot have 
a share in this destiny. Marriage is indeed only a sign that points to the 
determination for fellowship with God as this comes to light in the rec- 
onciled fellowship of Jesus Christ and his church. Only where we grasp 
this sign quality of marriage in faith can we Christians who are married 
have a share in Christ’s salvation in our marriage.8°8 That to which it 
points, i.e., our determination for fellowship with God that is realized by 
Jesus Christ and in the relation of his church to him, may also be grasped 
even in the lives of individuals who are not married. Indeed, not fulfilling 
our natural determination for sexual fellowship as this takes place in 
marriage, if this is for the sake of the kingdom of God, may even be the 
expression of a special calling (1 Cor. 7:32ff.).8°9 Naturally, this is true 
only when staying unmarried does not simply express a preference for 
sexual promiscuity. As Christians see it, marriage is for the whole field of 
the sexual life the norm to which all other modes of conduct and forms 
of life must be referred. 


The normativity of marriage for the whole sphere of sexual relations does not 
have to lead to intolerance vis-a-vis modes of conduct that deviate from the norm. 
It simply implies that we must measure such modes of conduct and phenomena 


807. Schelsky, Soziologie, p. 34. Cf. T. Rendtorff, Ethics, 11, Applications of an Ethical 
Theology (Minneapolis, 1989), pp. 56-57. 

808. Marriage is not of itself a means of grace. As a sign, unlike baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, it is distinct from what it signifies. The thing signified is not present in it. It 
has a part in the saving mystery of Christ only as it points beyond itself, and its significance 
as a typological sign is grasped in faith. 

809. The Lutheran confessional writings can even recognize celibacy or virginity 
as a gift that is higher than the married state (Apol. 23.38-39; BSLK, 340-41). The Refor- 
mation simply repudiated vows of permanent celibacy as not in keeping with human nature 
as God created it; see CA, 23.7ff. and 17, also 27.18ff£.; BSLK, 87-88, 89, and 113ff; cf. Schaff, 
Creeds, ITI, 30ff., 49ff. 
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by this norm. The concept of tolerance itself always presupposes already a differ- 
ence between the norm and deviation from it. When this difference no longer 
exists, indifference has replaced tolerance. Clinging to ethical norms in general 
resists indifference, and an emphasis on the normativity of marriage does the 
same as regards sexual conduct. This truth applies also when we think of ho- 
mosexuality. Individual Christians and the church can tolerate this, but they 
cannot regard a homosexual relation as of equal ethical value and validity as 
marriage.810 The Reformation was inclined to view monogamous marriage sim- 
ply as one of God’s created orders with no constitutive relation to God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ. Today, however, a lasting marriage has become almost a witness 
of Christian life in our modern secularized society that has emerged out of 
Christianity. It is obvious, at any rate, that in the norm of monogamous marriage 
we have a cultural impact of Christianity, not something that by nature we can 
take for granted in the course of human socialization. For this reason what the 
Christian tradition has said about the relation of marriage to the mystery of Christ 
from the time of Eph. 5:32 has now taken on a new relevance. 


g. The Question of Criteria in the Use of the Term “Sacrament” 
(Summary) 


As we have shown, in its history the term “sacrament” had many meanings 
from the outset. At its heart it denoted God’s plan of salvation that will 
be disclosed to all eyes only at the end of history, but that is revealed 
already in Jesus Christ insofar as it aims at the summing up of all things 
in him (Eph. 1:10). If Jesus Christ himself is the quintessence of the divine 
mystery of salvation, individual parts of the divine plan could also come 
to be called mysteries: the temporary hardening of Israel for the sake of 
the Gentile mission, but also the typological prefiguring of the saving 
mystery of Christ and his church by the creation of humans in two sexes, 
and finally, though only after biblical times, the presence of Christ to 
believers at the Lord’s Supper and baptism. 

The best course for theology is to let the term “sacrament” keep 
its many meanings. It should not insist on too narrow a usage. For the 


810. Cf, Rendtorff, Ethics, Ul, 57ff., esp. 60ff. As regards homosexuality it is impor- 
tant that asa rule it does not denote any determination that no longer allows an independent 
posture as regards disposition and inclination (pp. 58-59). This fact results already from 
the basic anthropological factor of flexibility of conduct, though it does not rule out in 
individual cases a historically conditioned fixity. In Rendtorff’s bibliography cf. esp. 
G. Looser, Homosexualitat-menschlich-christlich-moralisch (1980). 
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same reasons it should also not put on the same level all the things that 
belong to the mystery of salvation and that may in one sense or another 
be called sacraments. Nevertheless, there has to be a limit on what we can 
recognize as a sacrament. From the standpoint of the history of the term 
the line is drawn by the demonstratable relation of a thing or action to 
Jesus Christ as the mystery of salvation. As regards things, we may ask 
whether a relation or orientation to that mystery may be seen. As regards 
actions, it has to be shown that they have a basis in God’s own action in 
Jesus Christ, and indeed in such a way that they either, as in the case of 
baptism, constitute in sign the new existence of Christians in Christ, or 
they maintain and protect Christians in this fellowship with Christ. On 
the basis of the typological relation of marriage to the mystery of Christ, 
the latter may be said in some sense of the wedding of Christian couples, 
although church tradition has not recognized this, in distinction from 
marriage itself, as a sacrament. At all points we should take into account 
the considerable differences that exist between baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper on the one hand and all the other actions that we call sacraments 
on the other. Furthermore, celebration of the Supper differs from every 
other action called a sacrament, even baptism, inasmuch as what is rep- 
resented in it in sign form is the mystery of Christ itself, namely, the 
fellowship of the church, resting on the fellowship of believers with Jesus 
Christ, as an anticipation of table fellowship in the kingdom of God. 

The different circumstances relating to the various actions we call 
sacraments come out clearly in discussion of their institution. As regards 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, we have already dealt thoroughly with the 
related questions and concluded that while there may be legitimate doubts 
as to an express institution of these actions by the historical Jesus, in both 
cases there are adequate grounds on which to state that materially the 
practice and history of Jesus formed a basis for the primitive Christian 
practices of baptizing and celebrating the Eucharist, so that materially 
again the Pauline-Lukan command to repeat the Supper and the com- 
mand to baptize in Matt. 28:19 excellently bring out the connection, even 
if in their form as express orders they may not go back to Jesus himself. 
The Lord’s Supper, and also baptism, if not so directly, do in fact go back 
to Jesus not only in content but also as ritual actions. This fact differ- 
entiates them from all other actions in the church that later came to be 
called “sacraments.” 

Notwithstanding biblical accounts of a handing over of the power 
of the keys to the disciples (John 20:23; Matt. 18:18; cf. 16:19), we cannot 
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speak of the instituting of a penitential rite by Jesus related to the pro- 
nouncing of the remission of sins as the church’s sacrament of penance. 
One may doubt whether the power of the keys originally had to do with 
the forgiving of sins rather than with normative decisions.8!! In primitive 
Christianity the forgiving of sins went with baptism and only later was a 
special supplementary rite developed for lapsed Christians. Nevertheless, 
pronouncing the remission of sins originated with Jesus himself,812 and 
an authority and indeed an obligation to forgive was imparted to all his 
disciples. 

The same applies to orders. The Gospels tell us that on more than 
one occasion Jesus sent out and authorized his disciples. In this connection 
we read that those who hear them hear him (Luke 10:16). With the 
handing over of the power of the keys this saying played an important 
role in establishing the authority of the church’s ministry, especially also 
in Protestantism.8!5 Trent found the origin of the priestly office in the 
command to repeat that Jesus issued at the Last Supper (DS, 1764; cf. 
1782), but Vatican II traced back the origin of the church’s ministry to 
Jesus’ calling of the disciples (LG 19), and on behalf of the divine institu- 
tion of bishops as church pastors it appealed to Luke 10:16 as the Augsburg 
Confession had already done in seeking a basis for the ministry. This 
saying, however (and cf. 1 Cor. 11:24-25), does not mention any distinc- 
tion between office bearers and other disciples. Only when we can pre- 
suppose such a distinction on other grounds, e.g., a link with the estab- 
lishing of the apostolic office that goes back to the risen Lord, can we 
claim Luke 10:16 for an authorizing of ordained ministers. We certainly 
cannot base an institution of orders by Jesus on it. The relation between 
the office of church leadership and the mystery of salvation in which the 
church is linked to Jesus Christ is already the presupposition on which we 
may ascribe some sort of “sacramental” function to ordination to this 
ministry. For this reason we shall discuss the latter point only in the next 
section. 

As regards both orders and, in another way, the forms of a second 
penitence (required in addition to ritual baptism) that the church devel- 


811. Cf. J. Gnilka, Das Matthdusevangelium, II (1988), 65ff. 

812. But see my Systematic Theology, 2, 332, for doubts on exegetical grounds 
regarding the accounts in Mark 2:9ff. and Luke 7:47 of Jesus directly pronouncing forgive- 
ness of the sins of individuals. 

813. CA, 28.22; BSLK, 24, 12; cf. Apol. 7.28; BSLK, 240, 45. Cf. Schaff, Creeds, IH, 
62. 
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oped, our conclusion is that they do have some material links to the 
message of Jesus and his authorizing of his disciples, but that there was 
no founding or instituting of penance and orders by Jesus himself as there 
was of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Nevertheless, we need not contest 
the fact that in penance and orders the mystery of Christ’s salvation that 
is alive in the church has found and still finds significatory expression. To 
that extent the authority of Jesus Christ himself comes to expression in 
the church institution of penance and the commissioning of its ministry, 
so that we do not have here arbitrary rites set up by the church itself and 
we need not refuse to call them “sacramental.” 

May we say the same of anointing the sick? We may certainly seek 
the origin and basis of this rite in Jesus’ own healing work, which his 
disciples continued. Yet we cannot jump to the immediate conclusion that 
Jesus himself directed the disciples to anoint the sick with oil when ac- 
cording to Mark 6:13, sent out by him, they also healed the sick. Here at 
any rate, contrary to the view advocated by Trent (DS, 1695), we have no 
instituting of a church rite, and Jas. 5:14 simply bears witness to a primitive 
Christian practice. Nevertheless, the rite does have a historical and mate- 
rial connection with the mystery of Christ, especially through the act of 
anointing, which reminds us of the title “Christ” and of baptism, so that 
we may regard the anointing of the sick as a significatory expression of 
the mystery. 

The situation is different again in the case of confirmation. We 
have mentioned already that medieval theology itself had great difficulty 
with this when it tried to prove its institution by Jesus Christ. Appeal to 
the Johannine accounts of the sending of the Spirit John 16:7; cf. 7:39) 
in Aquinas (ST 3.72.1) cannot bear the burden of proof because primitive 
Christianity linked reception of the Spirit to baptism, not to mention the 
fact that we find no reference to a rite of anointing of the forehead in this 
connection (though cf. 1 John 2:27). It is true that in Acts 19:6 and 
elsewhere we find, to impart the Spirit, an apostolic laying on of hands 
along with baptism, but not an anointing with oil. Nevertheless, we must 
concede that anointing is a symbol of the imparting of the Spirit and also 
of the relation to Christ, who is the Anointed in the absolute. As such 
anointing became a central part of early Christian baptismal practice, and 
as a constituent part of the rite it shares in some sense the sacramentality 
of baptism. 

In every case the criterion for calling a church action sacramental 
is whether the content of the action, if not necessarily the action itself, 
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has its origin in Jesus Christ, and whether it has the function of a sign 
that expresses the mystery of Christ that unites Jesus Christ and his church. 
This is why, if the mystery of salvation has to do in some way with the 
unity of the church in Christ (Eph. 1:10; cf. 2:14), actions that we call 
sacraments have also to represent this unity across the centuries by signs. 
We may thus call sacraments only those rites for whose function as rep- 
resentations of the mystery of Christ there is at least a starting point 
already (as in the case of penance and confirmation) in the church's 
apostolic beginnings. This applies not merely to individual rites called 
sacraments but in a specially pregnant way to Christian worship as it 
developed around the core of celebration of the Lord’s Supper. In Chris- 
tian worship the church in its fellowship with Christ represents as a sign 
and tool the future unity of humanity in the kingdom of God. To that 
extent Christian worship as a whole has a sacramental structure. 

We cannot find solid biblical support for the demand that a sacra- 
ment must have its origin in an act of institution by God in Jesus Christ, or 
in a mandatum Dei. It was right, then, that at this point the Reformation 
should be ready to compromise in the matter of terminology. In Scholastic 
theology the demand for divine institution had also had the function of 
compensating for the limits set by the founding of the doctrine of the 
sacraments in the Augustinian concept of signs. An efficacy of grace could 
not be ascribed to signs on the basis of their function as such, but only on 
the basis of an associated divine institution. The Reformers adopted this 
view but simply applied it more strictly. In the history of individual sacra- 
ments, however, and also in the early Christian concept of the mystery and 
its concrete forms in individual mysteries, the divine institution and the 
signs were not related so externally. If the specific efficacy of the sacraments 
rests on the nature of the event of salvation as the presence of eschatological 
salvation, so that by the Spirit the anamnetic representing of this is the 
medium of their efficacy, then the mandatum Dei is already implicitly at 
work here. The mystery of salvation that is revealed in Jesus Christ has to be 
proclaimed in its universal saving significance but also recalled therewith 
and appropriated in its eschatological and existential significance. Thus the 
continuation of the table fellowship of Jesus by his disciples under the 
impress of the Easter event was grounded in the matter itself, whether with 
or without any express command of Jesus to repeat at the Last Supper on 
the night of his betrayal. The same applies to baptism on the basis of the link 
of Jesus’ own baptism to his passion and as a sealing of confession of Jesus. 
Anointing the head with oil then shares in the commemorative function of 
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the act of baptism as it reminds us of the anointing of Jesus with the Holy 
Spirit at his baptism. Absolution, ordination, and unction may be under- 
stood similarly as anamnesis of the corresponding aspects of the work of 
Jesus that continues in such recollection and that constantly lays hold of new 
people and incorporates them into the saving mystery of the reconciliation 
that unites Jesus with his church and the dynamic of which aims at humanity 
as a whole. This universal thrust of the event of reconciliation finds central 
expression in the sonship of Jesus as the new man in contrast to the first 
Adam. Hence the early church saw in our being destined at creation (as man 
and woman) for the fellowship of marriage a pointer to the goal of the divine 
plan of salvation in the event of reconciliation that unites the church of 
Christ with its Lord. 

The event of reconciliation aims at overcoming the breach that sin 
brought into our fellowship with God and at our own perfecting. Because 
this eschatological future of ours has dawned already in Jesus Christ, even 
if under the concealment of the cross, it is present in sacramental an- 
amnesis of the mystery of Christ’s salvation with an efficacy of grace that 
is present, though not distinct from Jesus Christ himself,?!4 ie. as our 
transforming into the image of Christ, the new human (Rom. 8:29; Phil. 
3:21; cf. 1 Cor. 15:49). 

In this passing world the effects of the event of reconciliation are 
partial and hidden. They do not transform this world into the kingdom 
of God. Even in individual cases they are subject to the ambiguities of 
human life in a not yet perfect world. The new existence of Christians is 
without ambivalence only beyond the self in Christ and in the sign form 
of the participation of believers in him by baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
as preliminary signs of the table fellowship of the kingdom of God, and 
also in the liturgical life of the church as a whole, not least in its hymns. 

The same is true of the fellowship of the church. In it, too, the salvation 
fellowship of God’s kingdom is a reality present only in the form of a sign, 
namely, in its eucharistic worship and, especially at the heart of this, in the 
celebration of the Supper. Hence the organized form of church life has also 
the task of serving the presence by sign of the mystery of Christ’s salvation. 


814. Aquinas taught an orientation of the sacraments to the overcoming of the 
breach of sin and also to our perfecting in our relation to God (ST 3.65.1). Ebeling in 
Dogmatik, Ill, 313, wrongly objects to the second aspect as though it had in view a perfection 
distinct from participation in Jesus Christ and from the eschatological consummation of 
the world that in him has broken in under the sign of the cross. If we were to say that, then 
it would mean a parting of the ways (ibid.) for any Christian theology. 
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IV. THE MINISTRY AS SIGN AND INSTRUMENT OF THE 
UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


Thus far we have looked at the church only as the worshiping commu- 
nity. Worship does indeed form the center of its life. In worship in- 
dividual Christians are united with others in the church’s fellowship by 
the “ecstatic” fellowship with Jesus Christ that lifts them above them- 
selves. Only at worship does the fellowship of believers come to realiza- 
tion as a sign of our future fellowship in God’s kingdom for the praising 
and glorifying of God to all eternity. But individual Christians as believ- 
ers are not only lifted above themselves in Christ. They have also to live 
in this world as those in whom Christ is present and at work by his 
Spirit. In the same way the church as the fellowship of believers does not 
exist only at worship. It also exists in the everyday life of the world. What 
this means we shall have to discuss in more detail in the next chapter. 
That which constitutes the identity of both the church and individual 
believers as baptized Christians and a worshiping community has to be 
demonstrated in the everyday life of the world, yet not in such a way 
that this alone will give true reality to the Christian life.8!5 Rather, the 
realizing of our faith in this world and its history is always subject to 
the world’s ambiguities. In the impact of faith on the world, there is 
already in a hidden way the beginning of the transformation of the world 
and our own lives that will be manifest in the eschatological future of 
the kingdom of God. Yet the church’s liturgical life is no mere expression 
and (in this sense) sign of a reality of Christian life that we are to seek 
outside worship. Instead, worship is the true reality of the church in this 
world, just as baptism constitutes the identity of Christians as persons 
before God. The concrete actualization that goes beyond this significa- 


815. The distinction between Sunday and weekdays symbolized for Hegel the 
distinction between religion and the rest of our human consciousness (Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion, 3 vols. [New York, 1962], I, 3), a distinction that already in his 
fragments on folk religion and Christianity he bewailed as the antithesis of Christianity as 
a “private” religion to the ideal of folk religion mirrored in the Greek religion of the polis; 
cf. his early theological writings, ed. H. Nohl (1907), pp. 19, 26-27. The more mature Hegel 
thought he could see an overcoming of this antithesis, an actualizing of reconciliation and 
Christian freedom even in the world, in the modern age ushered in by the Reformation 
(Die absolute Religion, 1V/3, ed. G. Lasson, PhB 63, 217ff.; cf. his Vorlesungen iiber die 
Philosophie der Weltgeschichte, ed. Lasson, PhB 171 d, 881-82, 887ff.). But in this way he 
one-sidedly relaxed the tension between the eschatological awareness of Christianity and 
the present world and its order. 
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tory presence will always be fragmentary in the sphere of the demon- 
stration of faith in this world. In a way that is unassuming and more or 
less hidden it will always be in process. It will be manifest only in the 
future of God’s kingdom. 

The liturgical life, then, is the open form of the church. In con- 
trast, we might perhaps describe the more or less diffuse reality of the 
fellowship of believers apart from worship as the “latent” church, al- 
though not in the same sense as Paul Tillich.8!6 At issue here are baptized 
Christians, their associations and institutions. Only at worship, however, 
do we see these associations unequivocally as the church of Christ. It is 
true of this latent church that in its members the power of Christ’s Spirit 
is at work by faith, hope, and love, sometimes more clearly, sometimes 
less. Not least of all, it is these associations that gather for worship. For 
this activity, as for others such as the catechetical, diaconal, and mission- 
ary, the fellowship of believers needs organization and order. The min- 
istry of leadership supplies the link between these and the church's 
liturgical life. Different churches view the tasks of leadership very differ- 
ently according to the nature and extent of the participation of members 
of the congregation or their elected representatives in handling matters 
of common concern. Nevertheless, each church normally must have 
ministers to proclaim the gospel and to lead in praise of God at liturgical 
recollection of the event of salvation that is its basis. For all the variations 
in the institutional order of the churches, then, the ministry of a church 
that has charge of the public teaching of the gospel must bear final 
responsibility for the form of worship and for other congregational 
affairs. This is the responsibility of seeing to it that all things are oriented 
to the center of liturgical life in the proclamation of the gospel and the 
celebration of the sacraments. 


816. Systematic Theology, Ill, 152-53. Tillich postulates a latent presence of the 
fellowship that overcomes the ambiguities of life in all cultures where people have not been 
confronted with the central revelation in Jesus the Christ, the presence being manifest in 
the Christian church (p. 153). I am taking up Tillich’s distinction with the modification 
that both sides of it apply to the church. Only in its liturgical life is the church manifest as 
that which it is by nature. I take into account, among other things, one of the reasons that 
prevented Tillich from unambiguously equating the church with the concept of fellowship 
of the Spirit (pp. 149-50, 165ff.). 
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§ 1. The Common Commission of Believers and the Office of Unity 


In church life there are many offices and ministries corresponding to the 
many tasks and to the individual gifts and abilities that are at work as gifts 
of the Spirit (charisms) in serving Christ’s church and its tasks.8!7 Since 
the tasks to be performed in church life are always changing with changing 
situations, there is no fixed number of charisms. New ones emerge in 
situations with new needs. Paul’s list in 1 Cor. 12 does not claim to be 
complete, and not all the gifts he mentions there may be necessary at every 
period in the church’s life. For the rest, the main point of the apostle’s list 
lies in the unity of the body of Christ that is to be preserved notwithstand- 
ing the spontaneous variety of charisms, for the many believers are all 
members of this one body (wv. 12ff.; cf. v. 27). The different charisms may 
indeed appear more or less spontaneously, but they are meant to serve 
the unity of the body. The result is that in deciding specific callings in the 
community we should start out with the calling of the whole community. 
The various offices or ministries of the church have as their presupposition 
and basis the one common office or ministry of the church.8!8 This 
common calling of all Christians is to continue the mission of Jesus Christ 
in witness to the lordship of God: “As the Father has sent me, so send I 
you” (John 20:21; cf. 17:18). This saying is true for all disciples of Jesus, 
as is the saying in Luke 10:16 that those who hear them hear him (cf. John 
13:20).819 Similarly, as Luther emphasized (see below, p. 375, n. 832), the 
command to repeat that instituted the Lord’s Supper (Luke 22:19) is 
directed at all disciples. Since Easter, continuation of the mission of Jesus 
has unavoidably taken the form of witness to the breaking in of God’s 
lordship in Jesus Christ. Hence the common calling of all Christians is to 
bear witness to Jesus Christ as salvation for all people. All are called and 


817. On the relation between natural aptitudes and charisms cf. G. Eichholz, Er- 
fahrung und Theologie des Heiligen Geistes (1974), p. 16. The divine Spirit was already at 
work in creation as the principle of life, and we humans have also a special spiritual life. 
We should not, then, make any ontological distinction between natural aptitudes and 
“supernatural” charisms. The criterion by which to differentiate is the relation to the life 
of Christ’s church. In the sense of 1 Cor. 12 we are to call a charism any gift that contributes 
to the life of Christ’s church. 

818. Moltmann, Church in the Power, p. 300. 

819. Roman Catholic theologians now agree. Cf. B. D. Dupuy, “Theologie der 
kirchlichen Amter,’ in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 488-525, esp. 490, though Dupuy adds that 
for office bearers of the church the saying is valid a fortiori (p. 490). At all events, it is now 
necessary more narrowly to define what is distinctive about the ordained ministry within 
the task that is given to all in common. 
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sent to give prophetic witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ, to engage 
together in worship of God, and to serve others.820 


The theology of the early church and the Middle Ages described the sharing of 
all believers and all the baptized in the sending of Jesus Christ by the Father as 
sharing in his priestly and kingly office.82! Standing in the same tradition is also 
the Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of all believers, for which appeal was 
made especially to 1 Pet. 2:9.822 According to Luther, sharing in Jesus Christ on 
the basis of faith and baptism includes not only sharing in his life and righteous- 
ness but also in his offices, in his kingship and priesthood.823 As sharing in his 
kingship finds expression in the spiritual freedom of believers, so sharing in his 
priesthood means that each of the baptized is privileged to come before God in 
prayer, to offer petitions for others, and to proclaim divine teaching to them.824 
Luther could also link to the universal priesthood of believers the offering of 
sacrifices in the sense of Rom. 12:1 and 1 Pet. 2:5, i.e., the offering of their lives 
to the service of God and others.825 

In principle the sharing of all Christians in the priestly office of Jesus 
Christ is not a matter of confessional debate. Thus Vatican II could find a place 
for the priesthood of all believers in its church constitution and give new emphasis 
to it.826 The specifically Reformation turn given to the concept results from the 
inference that priesthood no longer seems to be something that differentiates the 
church’s office bearers from the laity but is a universal Christian category.827 What 


820. Cf. what the Joint Roman Catholic—Evangelical Lutheran Commission says 
in its report “Das geistliche Amt in der Kirche” (1981), n. 13 (p. 17) and the similar 
statements of the Lima Report (1982), nos. 4-5. 

821. Cf. Augustine Civ, Dei 20.10: “sicut omnes christianos dicimus propter mys- 
ticum chrisma, sic omnes sacerdotes, quoniam membra sunt unius sacerdotis” (CChrSL, 
48,720; Ambrose De sacr. 4.3; SC, 25, 106-8). Further references are in P. Dabin, Le sacerdoce 
royal des fidéles dans la tradition ancienne et moderne (1950), pp. 69ff., 259f£, 507ff. On the 
relation of the universal to the special priesthood cf. H. de Lubac, Betrachtung itber die 
Kirche (1953; German tr. 1954), pp. 90ff. 

822. Cf. Luther, WA, 6, 407-8 and 564, 10ff.; 8, 422, 35-38. The thought in 1 Pet. 
2:9 is not that of the “priestly” calling of each individual Christian but that of the calling 
of the whole church as the people of God and its mission to the world. Cf. Goppelt, I Peter, 
pp. 147ff. Naturally, however, each individual Christian shares in this priestly calling, though 
that is not where the emphasis falls in the context of the epistle. 

823. De lib. chr. (1520), 14-15; WA, 7, 56-57. 

824. WA, 7, 57, 25-26. 

825. WA, 8, 416, 12-16 and 420, 10-26; and on these passages cf. W. Stein, Das 
kirchliche Amt bei Luther (1974), p. 129. We already find this thought in the lectures on the 
Psalms, WA, 2, 236, 2-7 (Stein, p. 57). 

826. LG 10; and ef. A. Grillmeier’s commentary in LThK Suppl, I (1968), 181-82. 

827. Stein, Amt, p. 211; and on the first drawing of this inference in 1519 (WA, 
Br., 1, 595, 17-37), pp. 50 and 126-27. 
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differentiates presbyters and bishops from other Christians is no longer priesthood 
and the associated spiritual state but simply the form of ministry or office in the 
church. Thus Luther in his 1520 Address to the German Nobility claimed that the 
state of all Christians is properly spiritual and that there is no distinction among 
them save only that of office (WA, 6, 407, 13-15). 

Vatican II continued to use “priesthood” for the office and by calling it 
“hierarchical” differentiated this priesthood from that of all the baptized.828 In 
so doing, however, it did not link to priests a different spiritual state from other 
Christians, i.e., they do not stand closer than others to Christ. Instead, even though 
retaining the concept of sacerdotium for the church’s ordained ministry, modern 
Roman Catholic theology lays the emphasis on ministering or serving in its 
descriptions of the office.829 In Lutheran usage Amt is the common term for 
ministerium because it echoes the element of divine commissioning that does not 
find direct expression in the thought of ministry, though the latter carries with it 
the fullness of meaning in the NT diakonia. No matter what term we prefer, the 
decisive point here is that in principle there is no difference any more between 
the Roman Catholic and the Reformation view of church office or ministry and 
the priesthood of all believers. The council said that the “hierarchical priesthood” 
of the church’s ministry differs in essence and not merely degree (essentia et non 
gradu tantum) from the common priesthood of believers, but the essential differ- 
ence must be seen, not in a special state of grace, but in the special ministry of 
presbyters and bishops and the associated powers. According to Roman Catholic 
teaching the grace conferred by ordination, as a grace of office, relates to the 
authority and function of the office bearer but does not lift this individual as a 


828. LG 12. In his commentary Grillmeier notes (LThK Suppl., 1, 181-82) that to 
make the distinction of the office from the universal priesthood of believers the council 
considered the term “sacramental” but finally rejected it because the priesthood of believers, 
too, has a sacramental basis (p. 182), namely, in baptism. On the problem of clinging to 
the term “priesthood” to denote the distinctiveness of the ministry see H. Kiing, The Church 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1976), pp. 534 and 488-89; also the argument of H. Fries, Fundamen- 
taltheologie (1985), p. 435, that we do not find the term “priest” (in a sacerdotal sense) in 
what is said about church offices in the Pastoral Epistles. 

829. Cf. Kiing, Church, pp. 495-566; also his Why Priests? (Garden City, N.Y., 1972), 
pp. 39ff.; and Dupuy, Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 489-92, where he describes office in terms 
of ministry and authority, prominence being given to the former (cf. also p. 514). Cf., too, 
A. Dulles, Models of the Church (Garden City, N.Y., 1978), p. 171. Speaking of Paul’s un- 
derstanding of the apostolic office, J. Ratzinger said that ministering is its standard (Das 
neue Volk Gottes: Entwiirfe zur Ekklesiologie {1969}, p. 111). As he saw it, ministering is for 
the building up of the body of Christ, and as a ministry of reconciliation is essentially and 
primarily service of the Word (ibid.). The starting point for this definition of the ministering 
character of the church’s offices is the statement of Vatican II (LG 10) that describes sacer- 
dotium as ministeriale seu hierarchicum. The thought of servanthood functions here as a 
more precise and correct definition of the ambivalent term “hierarchy,” which can also be 
viewed in terms of an order of authority. 
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person above the relationship with Jesus Christ that is common to all Chris- 
tians.830 This latter view is what the Reformation had in mind when it criticized 
the limiting of the term “priesthood” to the church’s ordained ministers. All 
Christians are “priests” by baptism and are thus of the same spiritual standing.3! 


The common task of all Christians to confess their faith and to pass 
on the gospel message, bearing witness to it with their lives, involves also a 
common responsibility that this should take place in keeping with the unity 
of believers in Jesus Christ and therefore in common. Christians would not 
fulfill the common task if they were to bear witness to Jesus Christ in 
isolation and even in contradiction with others. The task incumbent on all 
Christians demands that it be carried out in concert. Common fulfillment 
has to be observed at celebration of the Eucharist as well as in witness to the 
faith. But it does not arise spontaneously, nor is it any kind of common 
fulfillment. It has its basis in the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is always a given 
for the plurality of church members, but it has also to be posited for the 
plurality of their individual contributions to the life of the community in 
order to integrate these into the unity of witness to Christ. An authority that 
has this function is referred on the one hand to the common faith conscious- 
ness of church members but represents to them on the other hand the unity 
of the commission of Jesus Christ in which that consciousness is itself 
grounded and from which it must be constantly renewed. 


Luther described this complex matter as follows. He ascribed to all Christians the 
same powers (potestas) in the proclamation of the Word and administration of 
the sacraments.832 At the same time he emphasized that it does not follow from 


830. On the relating of the spiritual gifts conferred by ordination to the functions 
of bishops, presbyters, and deacons cf. Dupuy, Mysterium Salutis, 1V/2, 507ff. On the view 
attacked by the Reformation cf. critically Kiing, Church, pp. 490ff. On modern problems 
relating to the “sacral concept of the priesthood” cf. Dulles, Models, pp. 174-75; also the 
remarks of de Lubac, Betrachtung, p. 93, to the effect that as regards Christian participation 
in the grace of Christ the priesthood of bishops and presbyters is not properly of any higher 
dignity, and believers cannot be called priests, as many theologians have suggested, only in 
subjection to this second priesthood (p. 94). We do not have here a higher degree in the 
“inner priesthood” that is common to all and that cannot be surpassed, but an “external 
priesthood” that is reserved for some. 

831. Luther, WA, 6, 407, 10ff.; and on this Stein, Amt, pp. 66-67, 175. 

832. De capt. Babyl., WA, 6, 566, 27-28 (see p. 377, n. 837 below for text). Then in 
his 1521 De abroganda missa privata, Luther said that all Christians may do the work of 
priests, esp. teaching the people and praying for them (WA, 8, 422, 35ff.). Here, too, Luther 
quotes Christ’s saying in Luke 10:16 that those who hear them hear him. He also says that 
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this that all may equally exercise this ministry publicly in the congregation, in the 
sphere of their common life.®3 A special calling is needed for this public ministry, 
and Luther finally traces this back to the apostles and to their calling by Jesus 
Christ himself. But this fact does not prevent Luther from assigning the task of 
cooperation to all Christians and also a common responsibility for the actual 
performance of this public ministry in church.834 

As we see from the reactions of Hieronymus Emser and Henry VIII in 
1521, Luther’s statements on this theme were not immune to misunderstanding. 
These two critics thought the aim of his doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
was to do away with ordination and the ordained ministry altogether. Luther 
emphasized strongly that he intended to maintain the need for a special calling 
to discharge publicly the functions of preaching the Word and administering the 
sacraments, but it is indeed hard to understand how this emphasis relates to what 
he says about the universal priesthood. Even to this day this issue is debated in 
Protestant exposition of Luther and teaching on the ministry. 

One common description of the relation is that Luther was deriving the 
special ministry from the general. On this view what is normative is Paul’s ad- 
monition in 1 Cor. 14:40 that everything in the church should be done in order. 
Hence the congregation must call individuals to the special ministry of Word and 
sacrament (WA, 6, 440, 30). This involves a delegation of the powers enjoyed by 
the whole community and by individuals to one person who is chosen from 
among them or called by a superior.835 

In 1974 W. Stein contested this view on weighty grounds. If Luther spoke 
of the equal powers of all Christians regarding the preaching of the Word and 
administration of the sacraments, we are to understand this in terms of a usage 
that goes back to the Augustinian tradition whereby potestas denotes the commis- 
sion that is given to the whole church and hence belongs to the universitas fidelium, 
but it is not an individual power that each of us may exercise as we think best.836 
Luther, then, distinguishes between the power and the use of it. The use requires 


the command to repeat that Jesus issued at the institution of the Supper (Luke 22:19) was 
given to all Christians, not to a privileged group of office bearers, and that the remembering 
of Christ that the saying commanded is nothing other than the preaching of the Word 
(“aliud nihil quam praedicare verbum”). According to Paul this takes place already through 
the actual eating and drinking (WA, 12, 180-81). 

833. De lib. chr, WA, 7, 58, 29: “non tamen possumus nec, si possemus, debemus 
omnes publice servire et docere.” Cf. 8, 253, 29-30: “Not everyone is to exercise the power 
and do the work.” Also 7, 647, 7-11; and his work against Henry VII in 10/2, 220-21. Cf. 
Stein, Amt, pp. 94-99. 

834. Here was the most important function of the common potestas that Luther 
stressed relative to the Word and sacrament. 

835. Althaus, Theology of Luther, pp. 324-25. For 1 Cor. 14:40 in Luther Althaus 
tefers to WA, 8, 189, 24. 

836. Stein, Amt, pp. 88-89; cf. 69-70. 
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the assent of the community, and as a result the power is not delegated by 
individual Christians to an ordained minister who acts in their place. If it were, 
all Christians would not merely have the power but would also individually control 
its use. Luther expressly rejected any such thought. On his view individuals cannot 
exercise the authority on their own (singulariter), it being given to the congrega- 
tion and only in this way to all the members.837 

If by the community that according to Luther is entrusted with the right 
and the task to preach the Word and administer the sacraments we are to under- 
stand Christianity as a whole from apostolic days, then we find understandable 
Luther’s statements that link the public exercising of this ministry, at least in 
normal cases, to the commission that was given to the apostles and their successors 
right up to the present day.838 It is thus that the fellowship of Christians acts as 
a whole on its apostolic basis and in fidelity to this its apostolic origin. At the 
same time, in terms of the basic thought, it is understandable, too, that in situa- 
tions in which for any reasons the normal order of institution to office is not 
functioning, all baptized Christians have not merely the right but the duty of 
seeing to it that the gospel is proclaimed and the sacraments are administered 
because the church cannot exist without the maintaining of this ministry.859 


In the first beginnings of the church the authority of the apos- 
tles84° kept the churches in their faith in the crucified and risen Lord. 


837. De capt. Babyl.: “Esto itaque certus . . . omnes non aequaliter esse sacerdotes, 
hoc est, eandem in verbo et sacramento quocunque habere potestatem, verum, non licere 
quemquam hac ipsa uti nisi consensu communitatis aut vocatione maioris. Quod enim 
omnium est communiter, nullus singulariter potest sibi arrogare, donec vocetur” (WA, 6, 
566, 26ff.). Cf. also WA, 10/3, 215, 25ff. E. Herms was thus wrong to argue against Stein (Amt, 
p. 90) that in principle all the baptized have the right and obligation to claim and use the 
common possession of the church (on the third part of the Lima report on ministry in KuD 
31 [1985] 65-96, 77). On this see my “Das kirchliche Amt in der Sicht der lutherischen Lehre,” 
in Lehrverurteilungen — kirchentrennend? III (1990), 286-305, esp. 295ff. 

838. WA, 40/1, 59, 14-24 (Large Commentary on Galatians, 1535); cf. WA, 11, 414, 
17-20. 

839. Cf. Lehrverurteilungen, III, 296-97. 

840. According to J. Roloff, “Apostel I,” TRE, III (1978), 430-45, we should distin- 
guish between the Jerusalem apostles (Gal. 1:17ff.) and the charismatic itinerants like 
Barnabas and Paul sent out from Antioch (pp. 435-36). The former, the circle around the 
Twelve called by Jesus, were apostles because they were called and sent out by the risen 
Lord, but the latter were called apostles on the basis of a reinterpretation of the pre-Easter 
tradition of a sending out of the disciples by Jesus in the context of the eschatological work 
of the Spirit now experienced as present (p. 436). Paul clearly united the two views by seeing 
his itinerant apostolate in terms of recognition of the manifestation of Christ to him and 
the resultant apostolic commissioning by the Jerusalem apostles in the sense of their concept 
of an apostle, so that he was the last in the closed series of apostolic witnesses to the 
resurrection (1 Cor. 15:8; ibid., pp. 436-37). 
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In the mission churches arising out of the message of the apostolic 
gospel, the apostle to whom they owed their origin remained the nor- 
mative authority preventing them from straying from the teaching re- 
ceived from him. After the death of the apostles it would seem that in 
the second and third generations of the early church a phase of uncer- 
tainty developed as to how to maintain this function. The existing 
ministers seem not to have been in an immediate position to take over 
the function. The itinerant charismatics (and evangelists? Eph. 4:11)84! 
who were the successors of the primitive Christian apostles could not 
guarantee to keep the churches in the faith received from the apostles 
and had to be tested themselves by this norm (cf. Did. 11-12). We note 
this already at Corinth during Paul’s lifetime (2 Cor. 11). The other 
ministers, the elders based on models from Judaism, the local teachers 
mentioned by Paul (1 Cor. 12:28; Rom. 12:7; cf. Eph. 4:11), the leaders 
of house churches (episkopoi),?42 and the supporting deacons843 ob- 
viously did not have at first the authority that was needed for succession 
to the apostolic function. The Pastorals certainly suggest that the apos- 
tles themselves appointed bishops as their successors. This would not 
be the case, however, if these letters were written not by Paul but under 
his name some decades after his death, as many exegetes now think. 
Even so, the emergence of pseudonymous Pauline epistles in the third 
primitive Christian tradition, parallel to that of Gospels, may be seen 
as the expression of a concern to hold fast to orientation to teaching 
linked to the personal authority of the apostle and to validate this amid 
the constitutional problems of the postapostolic age. Either way, one 
may see in the Pastorals a tendency to detach the episcopate from 
restriction to worshiping house churches and to relate it to the local 
congregation as a whole viewed as an extended house church in which 
the task of teaching fell to the bishop. The bishop thus became re- 
sponsible for keeping his church in the gospel teaching received from 


841. On the itinerant apostles cf. G. Theissen, “Wanderradikalismus,” ZTK 70 
(1973) 245-71; also Roloff, “Amt IV,” TRE, I (1978), 509-33, esp. 515ff. On the office of 
evangelists in Eph. 4:11 cf. H. Merklein, Das kirchliche Amt nach dem Epheserbrief (1973), 
pp. 345ff. Placing the evangelists as itinerant missionaries after the apostles (the prophets, 
too, in Eph. 4:11) may simply represent the author’s judgment. 

842. On the original meaning of the episcopal office, mentioned already by Paul 
in Phil. 1:1, then its extension to a larger community in 1 Tim. 3:7 and Titus 1:7, cf. J. Roloff, 
Der erste Brief an Timotheus (1988), pp. 171ff. The plural in Phil. 1:1 seems to imply that 
the reference is not yet to the leader of the whole local church. 

843. Ibid., pp. 174-75; also idem, TRE, I, 522. 
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the apostle.844 This solution rightly prevailed over other models in the 
2nd century®4> because by linking the functions of leadership and teach- 
ing it established an institution that in face of the constant threat to 
unity posed by false teachers made possible the fulfillment of what was 
once the apostles’ function of keeping the churches to the teaching of 
the gospel amid changed circumstances. 

This historic development is an important and momentous one 
as regards the doctrine of the ministry. It means first that the authority 
and form of church leadership in terms of the office of the bishop cannot 
be based directly on an order that the apostles set up to appoint succes- 
sors. This idea, found already in 1 Clem. 42:4, rests on an idealizing of 
what was historically a more complex and obviously by no means 
straight-line process in the development of the episcopal office in the 
early church.846 

Nevertheless, second, uniting teaching authority and leadership in 
the episcopate still corresponds materially to one aspect of the apostolate, 
namely, the apostolic function of being the authoritative court for the 
preserving of the churches in evangelical teaching. Hence it-would seem 
that while the idea that the apostles appointed bishops to succeed them 
is a historically untenable idealizing of the actual development of the 
episcopal office in the early church, it still has in it a core of truth. 
Theological validation of the development of the episcopate and its lasting 


844. Roloff, Erste Brief an Timotheus, pp. 175ff. Cf. Did. 15:1; also Merklein, Amt, 
pp. 362ff., and esp. 381 on the pastors and teachers of Eph. 4:11. 

845, E.g., models more oriented to leadership by a college of elders. See Roloff, 
Erste Brief an Timotheus, p. 175, on 1 Pet. 5:1-5 and Acts 20:17, 28. On 1 Clement, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and Polycarp see Roloff, ibid., p. 182, where we read that Ignatius of 
Antioch was the first to give solid unity to the two structures. On 2nd-century development 
H. von Campenhausen, Ecclesiastical Authority and Spiritual Power in the Church of the First 
Three Centuries (London, 1969), pp. 84-99, is still a basic work. Roloff thinks the develop- 
ment followed the approaches in the Pastorals as regards the episcopal office but not the 
relation between bishops and presbyters. 

846. This idealizing underlies the account that LG 28 gives of the origin of the 
episcopal office in Jesus Christ himself and his sending out of the apostles. Cf. also 
J. Ratzinger, Neue Volk Gottes, p. 116, where we find the view that the handing over of 
apostolic responsibility to figures like Titus and Timothy is a clear crystallization of the 
episcopal office. This concept obviously stands in need of differentiation, as suggested above. 
Even greater objections arise to the tracing back of the ministry to the calling of the Twelve 
by Jesus, which Ratzinger still regards as possible (pp. 109ff.), even though he recognizes 
that the Twelve had an essentially significatory eschatological function (p. 111). On the 
distinction between their function and the apostolate cf. Roloff in TRE, Il, 511ff; and IM, 
433-34, 
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normative significance in the church rest on the fact that what was once 
the apostolic responsibility for keeping the churches in the faith of the 
apostolic gospel could now be discharged in this manner even if only in 
the local sphere as distinct from the whole church in the case of apostolic 
authority, or the Gentile church in the case of Paul’s authority. It was left 
for the episcopal synods of the early church, and the founding of the 
offices of metropolitans and patriarchs, to facilitate extension of the epis- 
copal function to one of preserving the faith regionally and ecumenically. 
In virtue of its function, however, episcopacy in the early church did not 
just express a form of “order” that is optional and theologically neutral 
and hence at root simply one among others. Instead, by uniting church 
leadership and teaching, it must be seen to have established itself as the 
church’s classical solution to the problem of preserving the churches in 
the faith of the apostolic gospel and hence also in fulfillment of the 
commission given by the risen Lord. 

Linked to this, third, is the insight that the apostolic gospel func- 
tioned as a given norm in the process of developing the episcopal office,84” 
a norm which alone could give validity to the office, and to which bishops 
were tied in the discharge of their office. This norm is not so absorbed 
into the teaching authority of bishops as to be indistinguishable from it 
and no longer able to function as its standard. The teaching office is not 
over God’s Word; it serves it.848 True, the Word of the gospel and the 
ministry of the Word belong together. There is no such thing as an inde- 
pendent hypostatized Word,®49 at any rate in the sphere of the church’s 
teaching. But the apostles and ministers in later generations differ as 
regards the relation between the Word and ministry of the Word. Of the 
apostles it is true in some sense that the Word is not without the office; 


847. Cf. Timothy’s relation to Paul in 2 Tim. 1:5-6; 2:2-14; 3:10, 14; cf. 1 Tim. 
1:11ff; and Roloff, Erste Brief an Timotheus, p. 179. 

848. Cf. the Vatican II constitution on divine revelation, DV 10: “Magisterium non 
supra verbum Dei est, sed eidem ministrat, docens nonnisi quod traditum est.” This state- 
ment undoubtedly has more of the character of an assertion than that of an invitation to 
test the discharge of the teaching office by some superior authority, but the recognition of 
a superior authority does imply its distinction from exercise of the teaching office and hence 
the possibility of testing the agreement that is affirmed. 

849. Ratzinger, Neue Volk Gottes, p. 115; cf. 111-12. With this formulation Ratzinger 
was certainly not disputing the trinitarian concept of the Logos. This Logos is in fact 
hypostatic. Hence the Word is independent of the church, also in the case of the incarnate 
Word. On a secondary level, however, the Word has its place in the nexus of sending and 
service (ibid.). It does not exist apart from and alongside the trinitarian Logos that became 
incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth and his history. 
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it is tied to the witnesses, to authority and sending.85° Paul could certainly 
distinguish between his gospel (Rom. 2:16), the gospel of God (1 Thess. 
2:2, 8-9), and his own person. He served the gospel (Rom. 1:1; cf. 1:9) and 
did not dare cease proclaiming it (1 Cor. 9:16). Nevertheless, we cannot 
sever this gospel from him. The only question is that of its origin in the 
history of Jesus Christ. When we come to later church ministers, the 
situation is different. They have the apostolic gospel as the norm of their 
ministry as it is now contained in the NT canon, which attained definitive 
form along with the development of the episcopate and which for its part 
is linked up with the authority of the OT as prophecy of God’s revelation 
in Jesus Christ. The apostolic gospel, however, still required in the post- 
apostolic period the formation of an office corresponding to the apostolic 
ministry for the preservation of the churches in the faith, and it achieved 
this office in the early church episcopate.85! 

Fourth, it then follows from the development of the episcopate to 
preserve the unity of the churches in their faith in the gospel that this 
office for its part is rooted in the faith of the churches that is tied to the 
gospel even though, vis-a-vis the churches, it represents the authority of 
the gospel and of Jesus Christ himself. Here is the basis of the requirement 
that churches should have a voice in the election of their bishops and in 
the exercise of their function of leadership.®52 Handing down the office 
from one bishop to another makes good sense insofar as the bishops 
represent the whole church and the task of proclaiming the gospel that is 
committed to the church, but it should not lead to the setting up of an 
independent clerical church apart from the faith awareness of the churches 
that, being linked to the gospel, can for its part serve to correct the 
ministers. The church does not owe its relation to the gospel to the work 
and authority of any given bishops, even though the ministry of the Word 
of the gospel (Luke 1:2) is especially committed to bishops as church 


850. Ibid., p. 115. This does not mean that the apostle on his own controlled his 
message. Ratzinger stresses that apostolic office is a ministry, that of reconciliation (2 Cor. 
5:18), and to that extent it is primarily a ministry of the Word (p. 111). Cf. Roloff, TRE, 
IT, 458-59. 

851. Holders of the office are responsible for passing on the legacy of apostolic 
teaching and must defend it against novel errors that by their very nature are not under 
obligation to any tradition (2 Tim. 4:3; Titus 1:10). The validity of discharge of the office 
stands or falls with faithfulness to this commission (Roloff, Erste Brief an Timotheus, p. 180). 

852. Cf. Kiing, Church, pp. 561-62, and already 558ff. Cf. also Stein, Amt, p. 92, 
n. 122, for bibliography relating to the question of the part of believers in appointments to 
ministry. 
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teachers. The link here is the common subjection of both churches and 
bishops to the norm of the gospel. 

Our historical findings are complex relative to the question of the 
relation between the office of the apostles, to whom the message of the 
gospel was entrusted after Easter, and the postapostolic development of the 
episcopal office in order to take up the apostolic function of maintaining 
unity of faith in the churches. These findings form the basis on which to 
evaluate the material truth of what the Augsburg Confession states in art. 5: 
“God appointed the ministry of teaching the Gospel and administering the 
sacraments” so that by them, “as by instruments, the Holy Spirit is given, 
who worketh faith.” The ministry of the Word is not the same as the duty of 
confessing their faith that lies on all Christians. It is the office of public 
teaching and administration of the sacraments that is given by “regular 
calling” (art. 14).853 We can maintain that God instituted this ministry only 
on the premise that such a ministry of teaching and preserving the church 
in the faith of the gospel, which is “public” inasmuch as it pertains to the 
whole fellowship of believers (cf. CA 28, 20-22), stands in a material relation 
to the sending out of the apostles to preach the gospel, so that it is to be 
regarded as an expression of a function that was needed after apostolic days, 
namely, that of maintaining the churches in faith in the gospel that they have 
received, and of propagating it further. 


In 19th-century Lutheran theology J. W. F Héfling developed in 1850 the thesis 
that what CA 5 says about the divinely instituted preaching office relates to the 
priesthood of all believers. Like all else in church order, the regularly called ministry 
is a matter of human law. Hofling believed that this view tallied with the thesis of 
CA 7 that agreement on human traditions and humanly instituted ceremonies is 
not needed for church unity.85¢ Critics of Héfling like W. Léhe contested his sharp 
distinction between “salvation order” and “church order.” Thus, adducing Eph. 
4:11, Léhe claimed that with the apostolate Christ also instituted an ongoing 
church ministry that was handed down from the apostles to their successors and 
from these to others by ordination (in the sense of CA 14).855 Of the offices 


853. So rightly A. Dulles and G. Lindbeck in Confessio Augustana: Bekenntnis des 
einen Glaubens: Gemeinsame Untersuchung Lutherischer und katholischer Theologen, ed. 
H. Meyer and R. H. Schiitte (1980), pp. 139-67, esp. 149-50, 

854, Cf, Hofling’s Grundsdtze evangelisch-lutherischer Kirchenverfassung (1850). On 
his position cf. H. Fagerberg, “Amt,” TRE, I, 574-93, esp. 587; also my essay in Lehrverur- 
teilungen, 111, 290. 

855. W. Lohe, Kirche und Amt: Neue Aphorismen (1851). Cf. the quotation from 
Luther on p. 377, n. 838 above. 
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mentioned in Eph. 4:11, only pastors and teachers survived in the postapostolic 
period,856 

The controversy between Héfling and Léhe about the interpretation of 
what Augsburg says about the ministry has still not been laid to rest. Proof of this 
may be seen especially in the discussion stirred up by the Lima report on the 
ministry in 1982.857 The argument that follows Héfling’s line faces the difficulty 
that the relevant Augsburg articles on the ministry do not expressly distinguish 
between a general, divinely given commission and the specific order, the ministry 
of bishops and pastors, that the church has set up by human law.858 Because 
Augsburg describes the church’s ministry as a “ministerium docendi evangelii et 
porrigendi sacramenta,” and because the reference in both cases is to the actual 
ordained ministry of bishops and pastors, as we see already from Melanchthon’s 
Apology, it seems unlikely that such a distinction might silently underlie CA 5.859 
But if CA 5 does have in view the actual church ministry of bishops and pastors 
(cf. 28.5), then in CA 7 the same ministry is implied when it says that pure teaching 
of the gospel and the right administration of the sacraments are sufficient con- 
ditions of church unity and are not to be counted among human traditions and 
ceremonies in relation to which agreement is not an unconditional requirement 
for church unity.860 The Lutheran confessional writings do indeed refer to an 


856. Here Lohe follows Calvin, who in seeking a biblical basis for church order 
appealed esp. to Eph. 4:11 and thus distinguished between the offices of apostles, prophets, 
and evangelists, which were specifically for the apostolic period, and those of pastors and 
teachers, which the church always needs (Inst. 4.3.4; CR, 30, 779-80). On Calvin’s doctrine 
of ministry cf. A. Ganoczy, Ecclesia Ministrans: Dienende Kirche und kirchlicher Dienst bei 
Calvin (1968), pp. 177-342. In discussing the history of the early ministry from Eph. 4:11 
to the development of the early episcopate Calvin was probably under Bucer’s influence 
(pp. 211-12). Unlike Calvin, Léhe did not see in pastors and teachers different offices but 
simply terms for different functions of the same office. On this issue see my essay in 
Lehrverurteilungen, Ill, 291. 

857. For an account see Lehrverurteilungen, Ill, 264-85. 

858. Only with reference to the distinction between bishops and presbyters did the 
Lutheran Reformation maintain that there is here a distinction based solely on human law; 
cf. CA 28.30; BSLK, 125, 16-17; Apol. 14.1; BSLK, 296, 17-18; Melanchthon, Traktat de 
potestate papae, pp. 60ff.; BSLK, 489-90. 

859. For a fuller account of this line of apument and its basis see my essay in 
Lehrverurteilungen, III, 291ff., 297ff. 

860. Cf. Meyer and Schiitte, eds., Confessio Augustana, p. 189; and for a different 
view L. Grane, Die Confessio Augustana: Einfiihrung in die Hauptgedanken der lutherischen 
Reformation (1970), p. 69; W. Maurer, Historischer Kommentar zur Confessio Augustana, II 
(1978), 165-66 (on this see my essay in Lehrverurteilungen, III, 292ff.). E. Schlink, however, 
in Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften, 3rd ed. (1948), p. 276, rightly judges that 
in CA 7 there can be no thought of proclamation and sacramental administration apart 
from the ministry. We see this when we note the connection with arts. 5 and 15. In art. 5 
Schlink finds the divine institution of the ministry in the calling of the apostles by Jesus 
Christ (p. 325). The public ministry of preaching, he says, is not a creation of the community 
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order set up in the church by human law. But this approach does not concern the 
founding of the spiritual ministry of bishops and pastors but the jurisdiction that 
goes along with their divine task of proclaiming the gospel and administering the 
sacraments (CA 28.21-22), as well as the ceremonies and rubrics that have to be 
established, and the setting up of various degrees of spiritual ministry (28.30). 
The point here is that bishops and pastors may arrange things so that everything 
is done in order in the church (28.53). The churches should accept this order for 
the sake of love and peace (28.55). The idea of order presupposes the spiritual 
ministry of bishops and pastors and its divine institution, and relates only to the 
distinction of functions in this ministry in which, by virtue of its divine origin, 
and therefore by divine law (28.21-22), the ministry has unrestricted authority, 
the rulings having the authority that is linked to the divine commissioning of the 
ministry, yet in content resting only on human law and being changeable. 


The Lutheran Reformation described the ministry predominantly 
as a preaching ministry. In this regard it was correcting an understanding 
of the ministry that had widely neglected the task of preaching®®! and 
related the task of the priest primarily to the offering of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. Vatican II has largely robbed the antithesis of that time of its 
sharpness. Although, like Trent (DS, 1752), it still calls the presbyter a 
sacerdos and relates his ministry to the offering of the mass (PO 2, 6, 7, 
12, etc.; LG 26, 28), by teaching that priests have a share in the ministry 
of bishops it can call the proclamation of the gospel the “first task” of 
priests.862 In this way the council adopted a main concern of the Refor- 
mation, and in view of the progress made theologically in agreeing that 
the offering of the mass is anamnetic participation in the one sacrifice of 
Christ (see above, pp. 307ff.), the confessional difference that existed at 
this point in the days of the Reformation can now no longer be seen as 
one that disrupts church unity, especially as the Reformers never viewed 


demanded by the moral principle of order but a direct institution of God by the command 
and promise of Jesus Christ. The confessions do not permit us to contrast the priesthood 
of all believers as a divine institution with the office of public preaching as a human 
institution. The idea of a transfer of the rights of the universal priesthood to the person of 
the pastor is alien to the confessional writings (p. 330). Cf. also Schlink’s Okumenische 
Dogmatik, pp. 591ff. 

861. Luther, WA, 11, 411, 22-30 (1523), etc.; cf. Stein, Amt, pp. 91ff. 

862. PO 4 (LThK Suppl, Ill: “Das Zweite Vatikanische Konzil” [1968], 157); cf. 7 
(p. 171). On the preaching ministry of bishops, at whose side stand the priests, cf. LG 21 
(LThK Suppl, 1, 217). In one of its reforming decrees Trent simply called the preaching of 
the gospel a “praecipuum episcoporum munus” (Sess. 5, Decr. super lect. et praed. no. 9: 
Conciliorum Oecumenicorum Decreta, ed. J. Alberigo et al. {Bologna, 1973], p. 669). 
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the church’s ministry merely as a preaching ministry but always included 
in it the administering of the sacraments, so that Trent’s condemnation 
of the Reformation churches (DS, 1771) did not really hit the mark.865 

As distinct from preaching the Word and administering the sacra- 
ments, the Lutheran confessions did not expressly call it a task of ministry 
to exert leadership in the churches in the sense of preserving them in the 
apostolic faith. We see from CA 28.21-22 that in viewing the ministry as 
one of preaching the Augsburg Confession did implicitly have this func- 
tion in view as well. Undoubtedly, however, it was not in the foreground. 
The same is true in Zwingli’s case, but the situation changed in the Re- 
formed churches under the influence of Bucer and Calvin. In connection 
with the preaching task these two gave stronger emphasis to the pastoral 
ministry.864 In distinction from the Lutheran inclination to regard the 
specific ordering of church life as a matter of human law, they sought a 
NT basis for church order. The Genevan order of 1541 found this basis 
in the four offices of pastors and teachers (Eph. 4:11) and presbyters and 
deacons, by whom Christ rules his church.86 Calvin thought he could 
find these four offices again in the three of the early church, bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, because teachers and pastors were taken from 
the ranks of presbyters and bishops simply presided over the college of 
presbyters.866 In contrast the Anglican Ordinal of 1550 believed it could 
derive the threefold schema of the early church directly from the Pastoral 
Epistles.867 

The modern view of the development of ministry in primitive 
Christianity differs from that of Calvin inasmuch as it does not rest on a 
mere combining of different biblical tasks8®8 but takes into account the 


863. Cf. Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 159. 

864. W. Niesel, The Theology of Calvin (Philadelphia, 1956), pp. 200-201. 

865. H. H. Esser in Lehrverurteilungen, Il, 239, thinks these four offices rule out 
bishops, referring in support to Second Helvetic 17. Second Helvetic did reject Trent’s placing 
of bishops over presbyters (DS, 1776-77), quoting Jerome (cited already by Lutherans) on 
the original equality of the offices of bishop and presbyter (cf. J. Rohls, Theologie reformierter 
Bekenntnisschriften, p. 294). On this point cf. Calvin’s Inst. 4.4.2; CR, 32, 788ff. But Calvin 
did in fact use the term “bishop” as an equivalent of “presbyter,” 4.3.8; CR, 30, 782. 

866. Inst. 4.4.1-2; CR, 30, 788-89. 

867. H. Fagerberg, “Amt VII,” TRE, II, 574ff. 

868. Roloff, Erste Brief an Timotheus, p. 188, speaks of Calvin’s “historically 
nuanced biblicism,” historically nuanced because Calvin saw that the prophets and evan- 
gelists of Eph. 4:11 belonged to the initial age of the church, whereas the pastors, whom 
we may aptly equate with the presbyter bishops of the Pastorals, took on lasting significance, 
with the task of teaching now related to them. 
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different roots of the offices of bishop and deacon on the one side and of 
the fact that that of elders was already part of congregational order in 
Judaism on the other, the two groups merging in the threefold schema of 
Ignatius in connection with the rise of the episcopal office in order to take 
over and continue the apostolic function of preserving the local churches 
in the unity of the apostolic faith. Hence a much stronger emphasis lies 
on the importance of the office of the bishop. Yet it was the special merit 
of Calvin, under the conditions of Reformation exposition of scripture, 
not simply to be content with the formal idea of a transmission of apos- 
tolic authority to successors of the apostles but to have raised the question 
of the historical link that ties the order of ministry in the early church to 
the various offices in primitive Christianity. In particular, Calvin rightly 
perceived that what is at issue is not just the task of preaching but the 
ordering and constituting of church life. He did closely relate these func- 
tions of ministry to the task of preaching and teaching. Indeed, it is here 
that their basis lies, as the development of ministry in primitive Chris- 
tianity shows. 

Modern ecumenical reports on ministry give sharper emphasis to 
the idea that church leadership is linked to the task of teaching (and 
presiding at celebration of the Eucharist) than was the case in the Refor- 
mation tradition, especially the Lutheran. The report of the joint Lutheran 
and Roman Catholic international commission on church ministry (1981) 
states that in the postapostolic period a special office proved to be neces- 
sary for the sake of church leadership.869 As a pastoral ministry this relates 
to ministry on behalf of the unity of the church and among the churches 
(27). For Roman Catholics here is the explanation of having ordained 
ministers preside at the celebration of the Eucharist, for this is a sacrament 
of unity (28). On the Lutheran side as well, however, this is a ministry on 
behalf of the church’s unity (29).870 

The Lima report on ministry (1982) has similar statements. The 
basis of the prominent role given to the ordained ministry, it tells us, is 


869. Das geistliche Amt in der Kirche (1981), p. 20, no. 17. In what follows only the 
article number will be given. 

870. Ibid., no. 31, tells us that the churches can now say in concert that the essential 
and specific function of ordained ministers is to gather and build up the Christian com- 
munity, and to give leadership in its life, by proclaiming the Word of God and administering 
the sacraments. This statement involves on the one hand rejection of the idea that delegation 
by the community is the basis of ministry (no. 23) but sees also on the other hand the 
danger of suppressing Christian freedom by the ministry, calling instead for the sharing of 
the whole community in the exercise of its authority (no. 24). 
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that “the church needs persons who are publicly and continually re- 
sponsible for pointing to its fundamental dependence on Jesus Christ, and 
thereby provide, within a multiplicity of gifts, a focus of its unity.”87! Here, 
materially, we have a rather unusual formulation of the task of proclama- 
tion entrusted to the ordained ministry in a way that relates the function 
of church leadership to ministry of the Word, grounding it in this min- 
istry.872 The function of ministry as a reference point for unity in the 
community is its distinctive feature as compared to other gifts and min- 
istries, and it is also the reason why it is given special prominence by 
special ordination. The church’s ministry is certainly one charism among 
others, a gift of the Spirit for the building up of the church’s fellowship.875 
Paul counted the apostolic ministry, too, among the charisms (1 Cor. 
12:28). But that does not mean that it is on a par with other charisms. 
The idea of equality is no part of Paul’s teaching about charisms apart 
from the fact that all members of the body of Christ function on behalf 
of the unity of this body. For the rest Paul underlined the variety of the 
charisms. But the distinctive feature of the apostolic ministry, and after it 
that of the episcopal ministry, consists of responsibility for the unity of 


871. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry (Geneva, 1982), “Ministry,” p. 21, no. 8. 

872. So also expressly no. 13. The commentary stresses that these tasks are not 
discharged exclusively by the ordained ministry. All members share in fulfilling these func- 
tions. These formulations show that there is no substance in the objection often raised 
against the Lima text that it takes no account of the cooperation of the community in the 
tasks of leadership. 

873. In various ways Paul’s teaching about charisms has recently become the 
starting point for the theological presentation of ministry, as in Moltmann’s Church in the 
Power, pp. 291ff. and 300ff. In this regard Moltmann inveighs against the monarchical 
grounding of ministry (p. 305) that he ascribes to Ignatius of Antioch. Materially, Moltmann 
begins with the priesthood of all believers, even though he is critical of the polemical 
implications of this Reformation way of talking (pp. 301-2) and prefers to speak of charisms, 
calling every member of the messianic community a charismatic (p. 296). But for him the 
unity of charisms in Christ does not demand a special ministry for the integrating of 
divergent tendencies (pp. 297, 308-9), as is suggested by the development of episcopacy in 
the postapostolic period. All that he recognizes is commissioning by the community (pp. 
303-4). In a different way Schlink in Okumenische Dogmatik, pp. 597ff., uses Paul’s doctrine 
of charisms as the starting point of what he has to say about the ministry that rests on a 
special sending (pp. 600, 603ff.) Characteristically Schlink deals with the apostolic ministry 
before discussing charisms (pp. 591ff.), though he stresses that this ministry is itself a 
charism in 1 Cor. 12:28. He does not think it any accident that this charism is mentioned 
first (p. 598). The apostles were church-founding charismatics (ibid.). Their ministry of 
missionary church planting and church leadership (p. 601) was continued by the church’s 
ministry, which he calls a ministry of church leadership (p. 602; cf. 609) and thus relates 
to the unity of the church (p. 609). 
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the community in the faith of the gospel in spite of all the differences 
among members and among the gifts conferred on them by the Spirit. 


In the Reformation tradition this special feature of the pastoral ministry874 comes 
out in the fact that it is public. In CA 14 publice docere is the function that poses the 
demand for regular calling (rite vocatus). The idea of “public” carries with it the 
thought of a relation to the totality not merely of the local church but of the church 
universal. When Vatican II says of the church’s ministry that it differs in essence and 
not just in degree (essentia et non gradu tantum) from the priesthood of all believers 
(LG 10), this thesis corresponds to the Reformation emphasis on the public charac- 
ter of the preaching ministry. The only problematic feature in the council’s thesis is 
the term tantum, because no distinction of degree from the priesthood of all 
believers is possible in the church’s ministry, since office bearers as such do not share 
to any higher degree than other Christians in the grace of Christ (see above, n. 830). 

The uniqueness of the church’s official ministry, however, is not merely 
that it has the task of preaching the gospel, for this is a task for the whole church, 
and in some sense, as the witness of Christian life, it is entrusted to each Christian. 
What makes the official ministry distinctive is that it discharges the function 
publicly. The basis of the distinctiveness is not that office bearers act in the stead 
of Christ (in persona Christi), as the bull of union for the Armenians stated at 
Florence in 1439 with reference to priests administering the sacrament (DS, 1321; 
cf. LG 21 and 10).875 If it is true that in virtue of their participation in Jesus Christ 
on the basis of faith all Christians share also in his ministry and mission, then it 
follows, as Luther wrote in 1520, that each is a Christ to the others.876 Sharing in 


874. In primitive Christianity the image of the shepherd gave normative expression 
to the function of church leadership. Cf. J. Roloff, “Die Apostolizitat der Kirche und das 
kirchliche Amt nach dem Zeugnis der heiligen Schrift,” in Beihefte zur OR, 49 (1984), pp. 
48-61, esp. 58-59. Schlink, Okumenische Dogmatik, pp. 609ff., on “Hirtenamt und Kirche,” 
stresses the fundamental significance of this NT category for dogmatic teaching on the 
church’s ministry. 

875. Today on both sides a basis has been sought in this notion for the reconciling 
of the differences between Roman Catholic and Reformation views of ministry; cf. P. E. 
Persson, Repraesentatio Christi: Der Amtsbegriff in der neueren rémisch-katholischen Theo- 
logie (1966); and on the Roman Catholic side L. Scheffczyk, “Die Christusrepraesentation 
als Wesensmoment des Priesteramtes,” Catholica 27 (1973) 293-311. On this cf. my “Oku- 
menisches Amtsverstandnis” (1974), now in Ethik und Ekklesiologie, 1977, pp. 268-85, esp. 
277f£, Melanchthon in Apol. 7.28 was already saying expressly that ministers in discharging 
their function do not act in their own names but represent the person of Christ (“repraesen- 
tant Christi personam propter vocationem ecclesiae, non repraesentant proprias personas, 
ut testatur Christus: Qui vos audit, me audit,” BSLK, 242, 42-45); cf. also Luther, WA, 530, 
11ff., 19ff. But this is not to make representing Christ the distinguishing feature of the 
ordained ministry (cf. the text above). 

876. De lib. chr. 27; WA, 7, 66, 3ff. and 27 (“unusquisque alteri Christus quidam 
fieri”). 
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the mission of Christ, especially in his priestly ministry, implies interceding for 
others as Christ’s representatives. 

As regards the church’s ministry in particular, however, here again the 
only unique point is that this activity in persona Christ is a public activity in the 
name of the whole church. We see this especially in the presiding of church leaders 
at celebrations of the Eucharist877 when they celebrate eucharistic anamnesis on 
behalf of the whole congregation, so that all the members share in their action 
when in persona Christi they pronounce the words of Jesus over the bread and 
wine, The public discharge in Christ’s name of the commission given to the whole 
church takes place also in proclamation of the Word as the Word is heard and 
accepted, not just as that of the pastor but as that of Christ himself, and therefore 
as the Word of God, the same applying to the pronouncing of forgiveness of sins 
that ministers proclaim and pronounce in virtue of the authority of Jesus Christ 
that is given to the whole church, and therefore in Christ’s stead. 


The public nature of the church’s ministry of preaching and leader- 
ship that relates to the unity of the whole church, and that represents it 
at the level of the local worshiping community, means that ministers do 
not act in their own name but on the authority of the commission to 
teach the gospel that is given to the Christian world as a whole, and 
therefore on the commission of Jesus Christ himself. In this specific sense 
the church’s public ministers act in persona Christi and also in the name 
of Christianity as a whole and of the commission that it was given with 
the sending out of the apostles. 


At this point the question arises that some Reformation churches have discussed 
for decades, namely, the ordination of women, i-e., whether women may be 
holders of this office that duly and publicly cares for the unity of Christ’s church 
in the name of Jesus Christ. At the latest in the 4th century, and perhaps already 
in the 3rd, the church historically refused to grant ordination to the priesthood 
to women. In Western Christianity the Decree of Gratian excluding women from 
all ordination to spiritual ministry became normative in canon law.878 In primi- 


877. Cf. the stress on this aspect in the Lima report, no. 14, and commentary. 

878. Cf. L. Raming, Der Ausschluss der Frau vom priestlichen Amt: Gottgewollte 
Tradition oder Diskriminierung? Eine rechthistorisch-dogmatische Untersuchung der Grund- 
lagen vom Kanon 968 § 1 des Codex Iuris Canonici (1973). We find sharp rejection in the 
comprehensive study of M. Hauke, Die Problematik um das Frauenpriestertum vor dem 
Hintergrund der Schéfungs- und Erlésungsordnung (1982), esp. p. 471, on the basis of 1 Cor. 
14:37-38 (cf. pp. 363-92). On rejection by the Orthodox churches cf. the contributions of 
N. Chitescu and K. G. Khodre in the Faith and Order paper on the question of women’s 
ordination, ed. L. Vischer (1964), pp. 67-71, esp. 68ff. and 72-75. 
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tive Christian witness the situation is more complex. In 1 Cor. 14:34 Paul ordered 
women to be silent in church gatherings (cf. 1 Tim. 2:11), and this order seems 
to imply exclusion from liturgical leadership. But elsewhere he mentions a deacon- 
ess (Rom. 16:1-2), a woman fellow worker and leader of a house church (16:5; 
cf. Col. 4:15), and a woman missionary (Phil. 4:2-3). Junia in Rom. 16:7, along 
with Andronicus, can even be counted as an apostle. We can hardly suppose that 
all such women were always silent at church meetings.879 A more likely under- 
standing is that 1 Cor. 14:34 was a ruling for some special situation®®? relating to 
a view dominant in both the Jewish and Hellenistic context of primitive Chris- 
tianity that wives ought to be subject to their husbands (cf. also 1 Cor. 11:3-10).88! 
Paul, however, corrected the idea of a one-sided subordination of wives to 
husbands by the rule of mutuality that obtains “in the Lord” (1 Cor. 11:11-12). 
This is in keeping with the basic principle of Gal. 3:28 that fellowship with Jesus 
Christ relativizes all distinctions, including that of sex. For Paul this was an 
implication of baptism (3:27), which both sexes receive as distinct from the sign 
of circumcision in the old covenant. From the baptism that is common to all it 
follows that although secular inequalities between people are not abolished in the 
church, they are transcended by the mutuality of human relations grounded in 
the love of Christ. 

We have here a fundamental matter for Christians that is of more than 
ordinary significance for the liberation of women to equal dignity with men and also 
for debate with other religions. By setting aside distinctions that otherwise divide 
people our eschatological determination for fellowship in the kingdom of God 


879. Hauke, Problematik, pp. 352-54, maintains, but with no further proof, that 
modern exegesis regularly favors the reading Junianos (a male apostle) in Rom. 16:7. In 
opposition cf. Wilckens, Rémer, III, 135-36. Lame, too, is Hauke’s further argument that 
even if we read Junia she need not, as a female apostle, have had the task of public 
proclamation (p. 353). Hauke can furnish no examples of apostles who did not preach and 
were not commissioned to do so. But he does rightly note that if Junia did preach it is not 
easy to understand the prohibitions in 1 Cor. 14:34 and 1 Tim. 2:11 (p. 353). This is true, 
but it is itself an argument against Hauke’s expounding of these prohibitions as general 
exclusions from teaching. 

880. So A. Dumas in the paper quoted on women’s ordination (see p. 389, n. 878 
above), pp. 34-35, with appeal to R. C. Prohl, Woman in the Church (Grand Rapids, 1957). 
Cf. also the informed and well-considered survey of the exegetical problems relating to this 
issue by J. C. Janowski, “Umstrittene Pfarrerin: Zu einer unvollendeten Reformation in der 
Kirche,” in Das evangelische Pfarrhaus: Ein Kultur-und Sozialgeschichte, ed. U. Greifenhagen 
(1984), pp. 83-107, esp. 88-89. 

881. On restricting the statement in Gen. 1:26-27 about divine likeness to the man, 
which in 1 Cor. 11:7-8 Paul combined with Gen. 2:22-24, following a common contem- 
porary Jewish exegesis, see my Systematic Theology, II, 214-15. The notion, based on this 
exegesis, that women are inferior to men underlies the negative attitude toward ordaining 
women as priests that has prevailed in church history (cf. Raming, Ausschluss, pp. 53ff.), 
but today we have to regard the exegesis as materially mistaken in view of the fact that the 
use of ‘adam in Gen. 1:26-27 has both sexes in mind. 
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declares itself in the church’s life. The exclusion of women from the church’s 
ordained ministry for what are now outdated reasons does not sit well with this 
principle. The calling of women to a leadership ministry ought not to run up against 
any fundamental obstacle. For a woman to act at worship in persona Christi need not 
be regarded as offensive if we consider that the minister is not representing the 
earthly man Jesus of Nazareth but the exalted Christ in whose body the distinctions 
of sex, as well as those of social status, nationality, and race, have been overcome. 


In the discharge of their office the church’s ministers act in the 
name of Christ and hence also as representatives of the whole church that 
goes back to the apostles. This is still true of the minister who does his 
work only in a small local congregation. In this place he (or she) represents 
the whole church and the commission of Christ that it has been given. 
Hence the acts of all ministers must always relate to the unity of the total 
church. Maintaining the link between the special tasks entrusted to them 
in the life of a single congregation and the total church with the apostolic 
mission that has been ongoing throughout Christian history forms a 
special part of the responsibility of their ministry. Ministers of the church 
in local congregations have a public charge to teach the gospel and to lead 
the churches. In this way they embody for the members the total church 
and the mission that has come down to it from Jesus Christ by way of the 
apostles. They represent the church and its mission in person. Hence in 
person, as the Lima report on ministry says, they are the reference point 
for the unity of the life and witness of the community.88* They do not 
have this function in the sense that they themselves are the basis of the 
church’s unity in the places where they minister.883 Jesus Christ alone is 
the foundation of the church and its unity (1 Cor. 3:11).884 Hence the 
church’s ministers can be only signs and representatives of the unity of 
Christ’s church that has its basis in Christ and of the mission that Christ 


882. Lima report on ministry, commentary on no. 13. See also the common state- 
ment of the Anglican—Roman Catholic International Commission on Ministry, no. 7 (1973). 

883. The statement in the church constitution of Vatican II that bishops are in 
their own churches the principium et fundamentum of unity (LG 23) is most misleading in 
view of the way it competes with the function of Christ as the foundation, and the same is 
true of what is said about the pope in relation to the whole church (LG 18). 

884. W. Joest, “Das Amt und die Einheit der Kirche,’ Una Sancta, Zeitschrift fir 
interkonfessionelle begegnung 16 (1961) 236-49, rightly emphasized, then, that no form of 
ministry as such guarantees church unity (p. 239). Nevertheless, ministers, as he notably 
infers from the above statement, are called on to unite the church in its true basis and 
essence, namely, in Christ, so that unity is preserved or established by their work (ibid.). 
That they do not always succeed is another matter. 
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has given it. This is how members of the churches usually see them, or 
how they ought to see them, as their pastors. We do not have here a mere 
socio-psychological fact but an expression of Christian faith awareness 
prior to all theological reflection and in distinction from the minimalist 
theologies of ministry in many churches. On their function as signs and 
representatives of the mission of Christ, and of the unity of the church 
that has its basis in him, rests the authority of ministers in the local 
churches, and they have authority to the degree that they credibly dis- 
charge this function. Yet this does not happen simply by the existence of 
pastors as reference points and signs for the church’s unity. It happens 
through the proclamation of the gospel to which they are called and by 
the discharging of their pastoral ministry. 


§ 2. Ordination and Apostolic Succession 


If it is an essential part of the ministry of church leadership to be referred 
by the task of proclamation to the unity of the church in the faith of the 
gospel that ministers express in sign, especially by presiding at celebrations 
of the Eucharist, then it is understandable that differences in the doctrine 
and practice of ministry imperil the church’s unity and can even lead to 
its loss. In the church’s history that has in fact happened repeatedly. The 
modern disruption of Christianity into a plurality of churches that are 
not in full communion with one another is not least based on differences 
respecting the church’s ministry. In the relation between the Eastern Or- 
thodox churches and the Roman Catholic Church, the difference concerns 
only the office of universal leadership that the Roman Catholic Church 
claims for the bishop of Rome. But in the case of the Reformation churches 
Rome disputes the validity of their ministries in general. 

Now, we have shown that as regards the understanding of the 
nature and commission of the church’s ministry the Roman Catholic and 
Reformation views no longer have insurmountable differences. According 
to Vatican II the main distinction has to do with commissioning, with 
ordination, so that from Rome’s point of view the Reformation churches 
do not purely preserve the authentic nature of the eucharistic mystery.88° 


885. Cf. the Council’s decree on ecumenism: “propter sacramenti ordinis defectum, 
genuinam atque integram substantiam Mysterii eucharistici non servasse” (UR 22). 
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As Rome sees it, and the Orthodox churches as well, ministry in the 
Reformation churches does not fittingly represent the church’s unity. In 
celebrations of the Lord’s Supper, then, they do not preserve the unity 
with the whole church that is an essential part of the content of the Supper. 
This is how we have to interpret the judgment of the decree on ecumenism. 
A disputed point is whether the term defectus means that the sacrament 
of ordination is incomplete or totally missing at ordinations in the Ref- 
ormation churches. At any rate, from the Roman standpoint the defect 
that seriously injures ministry in the Reformation churches has to do with 
a defect in commissioning, in ordination. 

What is this defect? It might be based on the Reformation refusal 
to call ordination a sacrament; or it might be related to an imperfection 
in the act of ordination itself, to different understandings of its effects, or 
finally to different answers to the question who is qualified to confer 
ordination. We shall see that this last divergence is the decisive one, but 
it for its part must be viewed in a wider context. First, then, we shall 
discuss the first three points and in this way we shall find a positive way 
of looking at the Protestant understanding of ordination. 


a. Sacramentality and Ordination 


Luther refused to call ordination a sacrament. He wrote in 1520 that the 
NT annexes no promise of grace (promissio gratiae) to this action and 
even that it makes no mention at all of the action.886 We can understand 
this opinion of Luther only in relation to the then prevailing form of 
ordination as Eugenius IV had laid it down for the Armenians in the bull 
of union at the Council of Florence in 1439. Ordination now took place 
with the handing over of the chalice and paten with the words: “Take 
authority to offer in the church the sacrifice for the living and the dead.”88” 


886. De capt. Babyl.: “Hoc sacramentum Ecclesia Christi ignorat, inventumque est 
ab Ecclesia Papae: non enim solum nullam habet promissionem gratiae ullibi positam, sed 
ne verbo quidem eius meminit totum novum testamentum” (WA, 6, 560, 20-23). On this 
cf. Stein, Amt, pp. 83-84. 

887. DS, 1326: “presbyteratus traditur per calicis cum vino et patenae cum pane 
porrectionem. . . . Forma sacerdotii talis est: ‘Accipe potestatem offerendi sacrificium in 
Ecclesia pro vivis et mortuis. ” On this cf. Lehrverurteilungen, I, 160. Along with the handing 
over of the eucharistic vessels the Western church (not the Eastern) had adopted in the 10th 
century the related custom of anointing the hands of the future priest; cf. A. G. Martimort, 
Handbuch der Liturgiewissenschaft, Il (1963), 38-39. Trent would later confirm this practice 
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As regards this specific action the harsh judgment of Luther that the NT 
knows no such sacrament was fully justified. He certainly could not have 
said this about ordination with the laying on of hands and prayer in view 
of what we read in the Pastoral Epistles, especially at 1 Tim. 4:14.888 


Many readers have taken it that in his criticism of ordination in the 1520 Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church Luther was rejecting the whole ordained ministry or 
the right of bishops to ordain. Thus the response of Henry VIII makes the point 
that Paul himself ordered the appointment of elders in Titus 1:5. Luther replied in 
1522 that he was simply contesting the treatment of ordination as a sacrament like 
baptism and the Eucharist, i.e., that it rested on a promise that is linked to a sign 
of grace. In so doing, however, he was not rejecting ordo as the calling and 
instituting of ministers and preachers.8®9 Henry had also adduced as a NT proof 
of ordination 1 Tim. 4:14, where a gift (charisma) is imparted by the laying on of 
hands by the college of presbyters. Today we would see this as a fully justifiable 
argument. But Luther answered that laying on of hands was not the same thing as 
the ordination that the church was calling a sacrament (WA, 10/II, 221, 5-9). Again 
we can understand this statement only in terms of the description of ordination in 
the 1439 bull in which the laying on of hands involves handing over the chalice and 
paten. Already in 1523 Luther was advising the Bohemians to institute their 
preachers into office by the laying on of hands and prayer and in this way to 
strengthen them for their ministry.89 But this biblically oriented rite did not seem 
to him to be identical with what the Roman Catholic Church did at ordination. 


In spite of its biblical attestation,89! the medieval church did not 
regard the laying on of hands as the specific ordination rite®®2 because it 


as neither contemptible nor superfluous (DS, 1775), but Luther made it the target of many 
attacks (WA, 6, 561, 31; 563, 32; 566, 15-16; cf. 38, 238, 13ff.; 253, 16, etc.). 

888. On this see the excursus on ordination in Roloff, Erste Brief an Timotheus, 

p. 263ff. 
A 889. WA, 10/11, 220, 34-221, 5. Cf. already what he had written in 1520: “Non quod 
damnandum censeam eum ritum per tanta saecula celebratum” (6, 560, 24-25). This state- 
ment obviously relates to the rite mentioned in n. 887 above. Cf. Stein, Amt, pp. 97ff. 

890. De instituendis ministris Ecclesiae, WA, 12, 191, 20ff. 

891. Cf. not only 1 Tim. 4:14 but also 2 Tim. 1:6 and Acts 13:3. The rite goes back 
to the instituting of Levites by the laying on of hands in Num. 8:10, and it was a rite in use 
in Judaism for ordination at the time of the primitive Christian missionary movement. Cf. 
E. Lohse, Die Ordination im Spatjudentum und im Neuen Testament (1951); also Roloff, 
Erste Brief an Timotheus, pp. 264ff., who stresses the striking similarity to the ordination of 
Jewish scribes in the age after A.D. 70 (p. 264). 

892. CE. L. Ott, HDG, IV/5, Das Weihesakrament (1969), pp. 92ff., also 54ff. For 
exceptions see Stein, Amt, p. 194, n. 65, with a reference to G. M. van Rossum, De essentia 
sacramenti ordinis (1914), pp. 51ff. 
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is used in various sacraments. Only in 1947 did Pius XII conclude from 
liturgical inquiries into the history of ordination that laying on of hands 
is the proper sign (or matter, materia) of ordination (DS, 3859) and state 
expressly that the handing over of the chalice and paten (traditio instru- 
mentorum) is not to be seen as an essential part of the sacrament according 
to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ (DS, 3858). This declaration created 
a new situation in ecumenical discussions of ordination. For already in 
the 16th century the Lutheran Reformation required that ordination be 
with the laying on of hands and prayer according to the scriptural model. 
Luther expressed this view in 1523,893 and both Melanchthon and Calvin 
adopted his argument. Thus in the Apology for CA 13 in 1530 Melanch- 
thon stated that the Reformation rejection of the sacrament of orders was 
directed only against ordination as consecration to a sacrificial ministry 
analogous to the Levitical priesthood but that there is no difficulty in 
calling orders a sacrament if what is meant is a sacrament of the preaching 
ministry and the gospel. For God instituted the ministry of preaching and 
gave it “glorious” promises. If this is how we construe the sacrament of 
orders, then we can call the laying on of hands a sacrament. For the church 
has the command of God that it should appoint preachers and deacons,8% 

If Melanchthon’s assessment of ordination as a sacrament in 1530 
represents a shift from Luther’s line of argument in 1520, the primary 
explanation is that Melanchthon was relating it to institution to the 
preaching office by the laying on of hands and prayer after the biblical 
pattern. He was no less critical of equipment for a sacrificial ministry by 
handing over the chalice and paten than Luther had been. In 1520 Luther 
had also claimed that no divine promise of grace is linked to ordination 
(WA, 6, 560, 21-22). Melanchthon did find such promises. The difference 
was either that Luther was thinking of the handing over of the vessels or 
the anointing of the hands, or that for him the promise that constitutes 
a sacrament is a pronouncement relating personally to the salvation of 


893. Stein, Amt, p. 101; also pp. 194ff. on Luther’s 1535 Ordinal. 

894. Apol. 13.9-11; BSLK, 293-94. Cf. also Melanchthon’s 1559 Loci, CR, 21, 852. 
Like Melanchthon, Calvin opposed a view of ordination characterized by the handing over 
of the chalice and paten and related to a sacrificial priestly ministry (Inst. 4.19.28; CR, 30, 
1086; and cf. the 1539 ed., CR, 29, 1086). On the issue of orders as a sacrament Calvin 
expressed himself more cautiously than Melanchthon because he saw here no saving gift 
for all believers, only a rite entrusting a few with a special function (Inst. 4.19.28; CR, 30, 
1086). In the 1543 ed., however, under Bucer’s influence, he could write of the “impositio 
manuum quam ut in veris legitimisque ordinationibus sacramentum esse concedo” (CR, 
29, 1094 v n). On this cf. Ganoczy, Ecclesia ministrans, pp. 266ff., esp. 270-71. 
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the recipients (cf. WA, 6, 531ff.), whereas the promises annexed to the 
preaching office have to do with the discharging of the function. 

Thus the Lutheran confessional writings did not in principle reject 
the application of the concept of a sacrament to the ministry.89 This 
judgment assumes, of course, that the term “sacrament” is not restricted to 
actions that mediate the grace of justification to the recipients. The discus- 
sion of marriage and its relation to the mystery of Christ according to the 
witness of Eph. 5:32 has compelled us already, however, to define the concept 
in terms of participation in the mystery of Christ and hence to leave room 
for various modes of relationship to the mystery. Ministry can no more be 
compared to baptism and the Lord’s Supper than marriage, for the two main 
sacraments link the recipients to Jesus Christ himself. In distinction from 
marriage, the handing down of office presupposes fellowship with Jesus 
Christ on the basis of faith and baptism. Hence the witness of ministers, like 
that of all Christians, stands always already under the promise of Christ that 
those who hear them hear him (Luke 10:16). Yet this promise, like the 
command to remember Jesus at the Supper (22:19),8% is for all Christians, 
so that we cannot claim that it institutes ordination to the ministry of 
leadership. Only indirectly does the latter go back to the commission of Jesus 
himself, namely, to the commissioning of the apostles by the risen Lord. 
Insofar as the church’s ministry of leadership continues apostolic service to 
the unity of the churches in the faith of the gospel, it does come under this 
same commissioning by the risen Lord, and to it, too, there thus applies in 
a special way the promise that those who hear them hear him (Luke 10:16). 
Ministers who act with the authority of Jesus Christ himself in discharging 
their office undoubtedly share in the saving mystery of Christ along with the 
whole church. The calling of the apostles, and then the church that has come 
into being through their ministry, mediate to them their special function 
and ministry. Yet by this mediation they are also in a direct relation to the 
commissioning and summons of Christ, who enables them, again like all 
other believers, to confront both constructively and critically all human 
authorities in the name of Christ. Their only distinction as ordained minis- 
ters of the church is that in virtue of their ordination they are called to 
perform their task publicly in the church. As the call to personal witness that 


895. Joint Evangelical Lutheran—Roman Catholic Commission on Ministry in the 
Church (1981), no. 33. 

896. Trent dealt with the institution of the NT priesthood in relation to this 
command (DS, 1752). 
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is shared by every Christian takes place by a sign-act that the church calls a 
sacrament, namely, baptism, or especially the confirmation that originally 
accompanied it, so the call to participate in the apostolic mission, in special 
service to the unity of the church, also takes place by a sign-act, namely, 
ordination. Inasmuch as this act, too, is a concretion of the one mystery of 
salvation that unites Christ and his church, we may describe itas a sacrament 
even if, unlike baptism, it does not impart justifying grace to the recipients 
or their institution as children of God, but presupposes already the relation- 
ship to Christ and his church that has its basis in baptism. 


b. The Effect of Ordination 


According to Roman Catholic teaching ordination confers a gift. In sup- 
port Trent appealed to 2 Tim. 1:6, where indeed, as in 1 Tim. 4:14, we 
read of a charism that is imparted by the laying on of hands. Even in 1522 
Luther did not contest the imparting of such a gift, which Trent used as 
an argument for calling ordo a sacrament (DS, 1766).897 In Luther’s 1535 
Ordinal the ordination prayer that accompanies the laying on of hands is 
precisely that the gift of the Spirit might be granted to the candidates.8% 
In a sermon in 1529 Luther said: “we may have the Holy Spirit in two 
ways, for our person and for our ministry. For our person the Holy Spirit 
is not always with us... . But for our office, if we preach the gospel, 
baptize, absolve, and administer the sacrament according to his institution 
and order, the Holy Spirit is always with us.”89? But Luther did not call 
the gift a mark (character) that is impressed on the soul of the recipients. 
This is because his view of grace differed from that of Aristotelian 
Scholasticism. His own understanding had already led him, in relation to 
baptism, to assess critically the notion of a grace infused into the soul.9° 
The change effected by baptism and faith concerned for him our relation 
to God, not what we are in ourselves apart from our relation to God. The 
1439 decree for the Armenians had bindingly formulated the doctrine of 
an indelible character conferred by ordination in analogy to baptism and 


897. WA, 10/II, 221, 8-9: “Impositio manum tunc erat donatio visibilis spiritus 
sancti.” 

898. WA, 38, 429, 4-20; cf. 427, 19-34. 

899. WA, 28, 468, 28-36; cf. H. Lieberg, Amt und Ordination bei Luther und 
Melanchthon (1962), p. 223; also Stein, Amt, p. 101. 

900. WA, 6, 535, 2 (“gratia infusa”); see above, pp. 198ff. 
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confirmation (DS, 1313). But this doctrine had to seem dubious to Luther, 
especially because the grace of ordination seemed to rival or surpass the 
grace of salvation that was promised to the recipients in person at baptism 
and received by faith. Hence Luther constantly attacked the doctrine of 
an indelible character as the effect of ordination, and in so doing he could 
sometimes state that a priest who is deposed is a priest no longer. Trent 
condemned this view and held fast to the idea of a lasting mark impressed 
on ministers by ordination (DS, 1774). 

At first glance the difference seems considerable, and for a long 
time it was thought to be so. Vatican II, however, plainly related the 
imparting of grace and abiding character (sacrum characterum) to the 
empowering of ordained ministers to act in Christ’s person as teachers, 
pastors, and priests (LG 21). Thus the gift conferred on ministers by their 
ordination relates to their function, not to their personal standing in 
grace.%2 This is the crucial point in the controversy. The 1439 bull for 
the Armenians had already treated the doctrine of indelible character as 
only an expression of the fact that ordination may not be repeated. But 
in principle there is no repetition of ordination in the Reformation 
churches either if we disregard an initial phase of uncertainty due to the 
close link between ordination and institution to a specific preaching min- 
istry in a local church.93 If we understand the Roman doctrine of char- 
acter as referring to a lasting marking of ordinands in terms of the thought 
of the promise and sending that constantly govern the ordained and claim 
them for Christ’s service, then we no longer need oppose it on the 
Lutheran side, since this point of view finds expression in the Lutheran 
churches, too. Here there is no repetition of ordination for two reasons. 
First, calling to ministry in the church takes place in connection with the 
instituting of ministry for the whole church, not just for ministry to a 
specific local congregation. Second, ministry on the Lutheran view is for 
life, not just for a limited period.9°4 Today we regard once-for-all ordina- 
tion that rules out repetition as the true meaning of the Roman Catholic 


901. WA, 6,408, 22ff.; 567, 18-195 cf. 38, 227, 20ff.; 7, 663, 16-18; and on this point 
Stein, Amt, pp. 71 and 90. 

902. But cf. the discussion in the Supplement to Aquinas’s ST on the question 
whether ordination imparts a “gratia gratum faciens,” 3.35.1. Here we read expressly that 
as in baptism, so by ordination, such grace is given to the recipients. 

903. See the Joint Evangelical Lutheran—Roman Catholic Commission, no. 38; also 
Stein, Amt, pp. 196-200, and 194 on the reordination by Cyprian to which Luther refers in 
WA, 34/I, 1-10. 

904. Joint Commission, nos. 37-38. 
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doctrine of indelible character.9°> As the baptized are baptized once and 
for all, so the ordained are permanently called to the church’s public 
ministry even though they may cease to exercise their ministry or be 
inhibited from its exercise. 


c. Canonical Ordination a Sign of the Church’s Unity 


Confessional differences as regards the nature of ministry, and the 
sacramentality, enactment, and effect of ordination now seem not to be 
insuperable. Difficulties remain, however, with respect to the question who 
is authorized to give valid ordination, and especially what are the implica- 
tions for the evaluation of ministry in the Protestant churches and its 
practice of ordination. The statement in the Augsburg Confession that only 
those may publicly teach in the church and administer the sacraments who 
have been regularly called (rite vocatus, CA 14) gave rise already in 1530 to 
the counterquestion whether this was meant in the sense of canonical 
ordination that bishops alone had the power to dispense. In his Apology 
Melanchthon explained that Lutherans were always prepared to accept this 
ordination as valid so long as the bishops would tolerate their teaching and 
accept their priests (Apol. 14.2; BSLK, 297.1-3). But setting bishops above 
pastors and thus establishing stages of ministry with the right of ordination 
reserved for bishops alone were things the Reformation side was ready to 
recognize as binding only by human law, not as regulating church order on 
the basis of divine law. When union could not be obtained on these terms 
at Augsburg in 1530, the Lutherans resolved to introduce their own practice 
of ordination,” and for this Luther’s 1535 Ordinal provided a solid frame- 
work. But Trent in its 1563 decree on ordination insisted on the exclusive 
right of bishops to ordain (DS, 1768) and imposed its anathema on those 
who argued that presbyters as well as bishops have the right to confirm and 
ordain and also on those who accept as valid ministers of the Word and 
sacraments persons who have not been canonically ordained and sent but 


905. Cf. already the 1972 Malta Report on the gospel and the church, no. 60. 

906. Apol. 14.1: “nos summa voluntate cupere conservare politiam ecclesiasticam 
et gradus in ecclesia, factos etiam humana auctoritate” (BSLK, 296, 16-18). 

907. Cf. Luther, The Private Mass and the Consecration of Priests (1533), esp. what 
it says about the Diet of Augsburg (LW, 38, 147; WA, 38, 195, 17-24). Previously only one 
well-authenticated ordination had taken place at Wittenberg, that of George Rérer (Stein, 
Amt, p. 190). 
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come from elsewhere (aliunde veniunt, DS, 1777). According to John 10:1, 
it argued, those who are merely called by the people or appointed to their 
office by secular magistrates are thieves and robbers (DS, 1769). 

Vatican II could still adduce as the main reason for asserting a defect 
in Reformation ministries (“defectus ordinis,’ UR 22) the fact that at the 
Reformation these churches interrupted episcopal succession by introduc- 
ing nonepiscopal ordination.?°8 True, some Reformation churches, the 
Anglican and Scandinavian Lutheran, did formally maintain the succession, 
but even so, by adhering to the Reformation, these churches shattered the 
unity of the church of which the handing down of ministry by the bishops 
is the sign. Theologically the issue is not just the external one whether a 
consecrated bishop performs the task of ordaining even though he be a 
heretic, but whether his action in ordaining preserves the unity of the church 
as a whole.9 But precisely for this reason our assessment of the break in 
the chain of episcopal ordination at the time of the Reformation must be 
decided by whether the transition of the Lutherans to their own practice at 
this period meant that relative to ministry they viewed church unity as an 
indifferent matter. Examination of the most important texts shows that it 
did not have this meaning. The Reformers painstakingly exerted themselves 
to justify their breaking of the rule of episcopal ordination by appeal to the 
principles of the traditional doctrine of ministry. 

But first they appealed to the emergency situation that was the 
direct occasion for their introduction of their own ordination practice. 
The Protestant congregations that had arisen had to have their own pas- 
tors. They could not be left without the teaching of the gospel. Luther 
wrote already in 1523 of the need occasioned by the fact that no bishop 
would provide evangelical pastors, so that the examples of Titus and 
Timothy no longer applied. It was essential that some be called out of the 
congregations, and God himself would grant whether they had ratification 
by Titus.9!° Melanchthon argued similarly in 1537.91! 

According to Luther it is right to respond to such a situation 
because the church is present wherever a congregation of Christians holds 


908. On this see Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 166. 

909. Cf. the correct emphasis of Y. Congar in Mysterium Salutis, 1V/1 (1972), 
555-56. 

910. WA, 11, 413-14; also 414, 30ff; cf. 12, 189, 25ff; and Stein, Amt, pp. 156, 
159-60, 171-72. Worth noting is Stein’s suggestion that we have here an extension to 
ordination of medieval ideas relating to emergency baptism and penance (p. 160, n. 75). 

911. Tract. 66-67; BSLK, 491, lf. 
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fast to the Word of the gospel (WA, 12, 194-95). The whole church is there 
in the local church. But the church cannot be without proclamation of 
the Word (191, 16ff.; cf. 38, 253), and therefore in an emergency situation 
in which no episcopally ordained minister is available any Christian may 
be entrusted with the task of proclamation. In such cases we must firmly 
believe that the resultant calling and ordination of a minister is God’s 
work,912 

But such cases were not normal for Luther. He described a normal 
case of ordination in his large Galatians commentary of 1531 (printed 1535) 
in which he differentiated between the direct calling of the apostles to 
ministry by the risen Lord and the indirect calling of all later ministers that 
followed. Thus the apostles called their students such as Timothy and Titus 
and the latter then appointed bishops as their successors (Titus 1:5; cf. v. 7). 
These bishops then called others as bishops and successors. Luther said in 
this regard that this had gone on up to his own time and would do so to the 
world’s end.9!3 Luther thus affirmed the rule of apostolic succession by way 
of the bishops as bearers of an office that came down from the apostles, and 
he even regarded this rule as unchangeable. The emergency situation in his 
own day that made the institution of ministers in another way necessary did 
not alter what he had to say about this general rule. Hence even after 1530, 
when it had to set up its own order, the Lutheran Reformation still tried to 
observe the rule of apostolic succession so far as possible in spite of the fact 
that circumstances sometimes forced on it unavoidable divergence from the 
canonical regulation that only bishops have the authority to ordain. Even 
when an emergency practice had to be introduced, account was taken of 
apostolic succession by means of the principle that only ordained ministers 
should ordain new ministers, and that there should be at least three present 
according to can. 4 of Nicea in 325. In this regard W. Kasper in 1971 spoke 
of a presbyterial succession in the Reformation churches.9!4 In so doing he 
excellently characterized the matter. The real point, however, is that Luther- 
ans regarded this “presbyterial” ordination of pastors by pastors as a form, 
if not the regular form, of episcopal succession on the ground that the 
ministries of bishops and presbyters were originally one and the same. 


912. WA, 12, 191, 25-26: “indubitata fide credendo, a deo gestum et factum esse.” 

913. WA, 40/1, 59, 14b-24. The conclusion runs: “haec est generalis post Apostolos 
vocatio in orbe terrarum. Neque est mutanda.” 

914. Kasper, “Zur Frage der Anerkennung der Amter in den lutherischen Kirchen,” 
TQ 151 (1971) 97-109, esp. 99ff. 
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We shall go into this matter in more detail in the next section (3b). At this point 
we need simply state that the Reformers could make this appeal in agreement 
with a main line of medieval thinking about ministry in both theology and canon 
law. Especially influential was Jerome’s exposition of Titus 1:5-7, which the 
Decretum Gratiani, I, 95.5 (PL, 187, 448-49) also brought into medieval canon 
law. In his Private Mass and the Consecration of Priests (1533) Luther found support 
in the fact that Jerome had said that bishops and pastors were originally “one 
thing.”9!5 But above all, he continued, “the bishop then had competence only in 
a local church, for each city had a bishop as they now have pastors. St. Augustine 
did not have a great parish, and our parish is Wittenberg.”9!© For Luther the 
obvious implication of this original unity of the ministries of bishops and pastors 
was the basic validity of the ordination of pastors by pastors even though he 
preferred ordination by those who had a higher ministry of supervision and 
leadership in accordance with the church’s canonical order. 


The interest that Luther and Melanchthon showed in such mat- 
ters is remarkable. We see it with full clarity in the fact that in no way 
did the Reformation reject the idea of apostolic succession or its impli- 
cations for ordination practice.9!7 Confirmed again here is the fact that 
the Lutheran Reformation never even referred to a derivation of church 
ministry from the priesthood of all believers. The church’s ordained 
ministry is a continuation of the leadership function of the apostles. 
True, the apostolic office is in some sense unique and cannot be re- 
peated. It rested on a direct sending by the risen Lord. For all subsequent 
ages in the church it has as its content the first, basic, and normative 
witness to the resurrection of the Crucified and the founding of the 
church. But leadership of the churches by proclaiming the apostolic 
gospel and its missionary propagation had to be continued. In these 
functions the church’s ministry continues the mission of the apostles. 
Thus Luther rightly called it the ministry of the apostles and the min- 
istry of Christ.9!8 Although later ministers of the church, unlike the 
apostles, are not called directly by the risen Lord, ordination by the 
church still calls them into the ministry that God instituted and that 
has the task of ruling a congregation with preaching and the sacra- 


915. WA, 38, 237, 23; cf. already 2, 228, 5ff.; 25, 17, 12-13. 

916. WA, 38, 237, 29. 

917. Cf. also Stein, Amt, pp. 188-89. 

918. WA, 38, 241, 14-21 and 243, 23. Cf. P. Hauptmann, “Die Bedeutung der 
apostolischen Sukzession fiir das kirchliche Amt nach der Lehre der Reformatoren,” in 
Beihefte zur OR, 49 (1984) 73-87, esp. 74ff., 77-78. 
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ments.?!9 Pastors, then, have to consider that their ministry is not their 
own but Christ’s.920 At ordination, Jesus Christ himself, the “bishop of 
our souls” (1 Pet. 2:25), is the one who really acts as in response to the 
ordination prayer he sends his Holy Spirit into the hearts of those who 
pray.°2! Ordination is primarily the work of the exalted Lord, who 
motivates, strengthens, and blesses the ordained by the Holy Spirit.922 

In modern discussions of the idea of apostolic succession the in- 
sight has established itself that the primary issue is succession in the 
teaching and faith of the apostles and only secondarily is it a matter of 
succession in office.923 The latter succession that comes through ordina- 
tion by ministers is a sign expressing the unity of the whole church in the 
apostolic faith because ordained ministers represent the whole church of 
Christ and in this capacity hand down the commission that the apostles 
received from Jesus Christ himself. This is why it has become a regular 
feature that the holders of higher office in the church should ordain. In 
any case, however, an essential part of ordination is that it should take 
place in preservation of the unity of the whole church that is represented 
by the ministers who participate. 

Controversy has always arisen about the validity of ordinations 
when office has been handed down in a way that injures the unity of the 
whole church that is represented in the action. Here is the core of the 
objections that Roman Catholics have raised against the practice of 
ordination in the Reformation churches. The Reformers, however, per- 
ceived very well the problems involved and exerted themselves for their 
part so far as possible to meet the demand for unity in the practice of 
ordination under the conditions of the situation in their age. If in the 
doctrines that are contested today an understanding can be sought that 
robs the remaining differences of their divisive significance, then the 


919. WA, 6, 441, 24-25. 

920. WA, 38, 243, 2; and from a Roman Catholic standpoint H. Déring, Grundriss 
der Ekklesiologie (1986), p. 252. 

921. WA, 12, 193, 28ff. 

922. Joint Commission, no. 34; cf. Lima, HI, no. 40. 

923. Joint Commission, nos. 60-61; Lima, IfI, nos. 34-36. Cf. also Congar, in 
Mysterium Salutis, 1V/1, 557ff., who says that formally preserving the teaching handed down 
from the apostles constitutes apostolic succession. On the Protestant side cf. esp. E. Schlink, 
who states emphatically that the church’s apostolic succession consists above all in faith in 
the apostolic message, succession in ministry being a sign of this (“Die apostolische Suk- 
zession,’ in Der kommende Christus und die kirchlichen Traditionen: Beitrige zum Gespriich 
zwischen den getrennten Kirchen (1961), pp. 160-95, esp. 192 and 194; cf. also idem, Oku- 
menische Dogmatik, pp. 614-22. 
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Reformation churches may expect that the Roman Catholic Church will 
recognize the emergency that existed for the Reformers and hence the 
legitimacy of their ministries. Such a solution is conceivable only if the 
Protestant churches view their practice of ordination along the lines of 
the Lutheran confessional writings, i.e., as the expression of an emer- 
gency rule, and do not trace it back to the priesthood of all believers as 
the source of an authority by delegation. In the latter case they are 
developing an alternative concept of ministry and ordination that is not 
compatible at this point with the tradition represented by the Roman 
Catholic Church. At the same time it is not just for ecumenical reasons, 
but for the sake of their own understanding of ordination that the 
Reformation churches should hold strictly to the fact that individual 
public preaching of the Word and administration of the sacraments 
should be on the condition of prior ordination. Ordination may not be 
replaced by a bureaucratic act of commissioning by church leaders and 
seminary presidents. For at ordination to the church’s pastoral ministry 
that involves serving the Word of the gospel it is a matter of handing on 
a commission that comes from Jesus Christ himself and that forms the 
basis of the independence of the ordained vis-a-vis church authorities. 
This is why action by such authorities cannot replace ordination. Nor 
should institution to a local church usurp it. Every ordained minister 
has been called by Jesus Christ himself to be a servant of the unity of 
his church, i.e., the whole company of believers, by teaching the gospel. 
For this reason, too, there should be no reordaining of those who have 
already been ordained for the ministry of public preaching of the Word 
and administration of the sacraments in one part of the church by the 
laying on of hands and prayer if they then transfer to the ministry of a 
church with a Reformation confession. Sufficient in such cases is a public 
pledge to exercise the ministry on the soil of the Reformation confession 
concerned. If instead there is reordination, this is to make the ordination 
of the church involved a mere measure taken by the church authority 
for the institution of its ministers. Hence ordination is no longer exer- 
cised as a service to the mission that derives from Jesus Christ himself 
and that transcends all the distinctions of particular churches, the mis- 
sion of preaching the gospel and maintaining the churches in faith in its 
teaching. 
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§ 3. The Unity of the Church and Ministerial Hierarchy 


Relating the church leadership that goes with the commission publicly to 
teach the gospel to the unity of the church demands a more detailed 
discussion of this whole theme. In the historical reality of Christianity the 
church has plainly not preserved its unity. How, then, does the commission 
of the church’s leadership relate to the fact of a Christianity split up into 
confessional or denominational churches? This fact need not be a reason for 
giving up on the task of the church’s ministry, for in spite of everything the 
unity of Christianity has not been lost. It has its basis in Jesus Christ himself, 
and by faith in the one Lord it persists even in divided Christianity. Thus 
unity in Jesus Christ is both a given fact and a task for the churches of the 
Christian world, It is a given fact as the fellowship of the body of Christ in 
faith and the sacraments. It is a task in the sense of being a unity, grounded 
in Christ, that has to be preserved and renewed. It is in relation to this task 
that those who have the office of church leadership are the servants of unity. 
That such a service is necessary surely implies that we cannot simply take 
for granted the existence and continuation of the church’s unity even though 
it is grounded in Jesus Christ and on this basis constantly renewed also in 
the church’s life. But to what aspects of the unity of the church has the 
serving of this unity to pay particular regard? 


a. The Essential Attributes of the Church 


The unity of the body of Christ binds the members together in the fellow- 
ship of the church. It is thus something essential to the church by its very 
nature (see above, pp. 38ff., 101 ff.). In the “Nicene” Creed of Constantinople 
(381) the attributes of holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity go hand in hand 
with unity. These four attributes of the church mutually imply one 
another,?24 but it is no accident that unity comes first,92> for it is directly 
given with the being of the church as the fellowship that is grounded in the 


924. Y. Congar, “Die Wesenseigenschaften der Kirche,” Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 
(1972), 357-502, esp. 362ff. 

925. Congar, too, refers to the logical priority of unity (ibid., pp. 363-64), but 
stresses the indissoluble link to the church’s holiness. We cannot regard holiness as an 
attribute that already qualifies the church’s being as it is constituted (p. 364). This is true, 
but is simply saying that we cannot regard holiness, or any of the other attributes, as merely 
an accidental attribute but must see it as “proper” to the church. 
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participation of believers in the one Lord Jesus Christ. We may thus under- 
stand the other three attributes as implications of the church’s unity as one 
that is grounded in Jesus Christ.926 The further definitions of the church as 
holy, catholic, and apostolic elucidate this fact. 

We call this church “holy” because it is sanctified by Jesus Christ its 
Lord, just as the people of Israel was a people that was separated by God’s 
election for fellowship with God and was “holy” in this sense (Exod. 19:6),927 
in spite of all the sins by which its members in fact lived in contradiction 
with their election. By Jesus Christ the church has been sanctified for him, 
and therewith for the Father, for he gave himself for it to make it holy and 
pure by the washing of water in the word (Eph. 5:25-26). By baptism the 
ascended Christ did not just found his church at the first; he also continues 
to sanctify people for God as they die to sin in baptism and as members of 
his body constitute his holy church. As in individual life, so for the fellowship 
of the church, the baptismal cleansing from sin is a theme for life, accom- 
panying the church throughout its history for a constantly renewed turning 
aside from the sin of the world and for a deepening of fellowship with Jesus 
Christ.928 This is the theme of all church reform that is worthy of the name. 
Belonging to Jesus Christ thus separates the church from all the selfishness 
and contentiousness of the world. It also means sending into the world just 
as Jesus Christ was sent. 

At this point the church’s holiness comes close to its apostolicity. 
What is originally apostolic is sending to bear witness to the universal and 
definitive truth of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Primarily, then, 
the church’s apostolicity means that the sending out of the apostles to all 
humanity is continued by the church.929 The task of mission did not end 


926. Decisive for the mutual relations of the attributes is that we must regard the 
church’s unity as a unity grounded in Jesus Christ, never as just consisting of the fellowship 
of believers with one another. Cf, E. Schlink, “Christus und die Kirche,” in Der kommende 
Christus und die kirchlichen Traditionen (1961), p. 95; and Moltmann, Church in the Power, 
pp. 337-38. 

927. Cf. Congar, Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 459ff. 

928. LG 8 says similarly that the church is both holy and needs cleansing, moving 
forward always on the way of penitence and renewal. Cf. in this regard Congar, Mysterium 
Salutis, IV/1, 470-71 and n. 66. Only in the eschatological consummation will the church 
be the perfect bride. On the defining of the church as the bride of Christ cf. also H. Fries, 
Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 229-30. 

929, I stressed this aspect of apostolicity in 1968 in the context of the labors of the 
joint working party of the WCC and the Roman Catholic Church; see “Die Bedeutung der 
Eschatologie fiir das Versténdnis der Apostolizitat und der Katholizitat der Kirche,” in Ethik 
und Ekklesiologie (1977), pp. 219-40, esp. 222ff. 
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with the age of the apostles. Part of continuing the apostolic mission is 
fidelity to the apostolic beginnings, especially to the apostolic gospel. But 
unity with the church of the apostles does not just consist of conserving 
the situation and thinking of that first stage in the church’s history.%3° At 
issue is the permanent link to the mission that has to be carried on in the 
context of new historical experience. The church is authentically apostolic 
only when as a missionary church it remains ready to alter traditional 
ways of thinking and living, being renewed constantly on the basis of its 
origins, not for the sake of adjustment to the spirit of the times, but in 
order to be able to explicate in both a critical and a liberating sense the 
eschatological truth of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ for each new 
generation and in each new world situation. 

At the same time understanding the church’s apostolicity in terms 
of the apostolic mission points beyond every historical present to the 
eschatological consummation of the world. The apostolic mission of the 
church aims at the renewal of all humanity in the kingdom of God, a 
renewal that has begun already with the revelation of the Son in the person 
and history of Jesus of Nazareth and that takes place as the reconciliation 
of humanity with God by transformation into the “image” of the Son for 
participation in his relation to the Father. The implied universality of the 
church’s mission is constitutive also for its catholicity.23! Catholicity 
means more than extension over all the earth. Nor is it identical with the 
institution of a world church. We have to understand the term “catho- 
licity” qualitatively in terms of the fullness of the church’s eschatological 
consummation (Eph. 1:23) that finds manifestation at any given historical 
moment in the openness of the church’s actual fellowship, of transcending 
any and all particularity, to the fullness of Christ that will fully come only 
in the eschaton (Eph. 4:13; cf. Col. 1:19; John 1:16). We have thus to regard 
it as a perversion of true catholicity when a church that is in fact always 
a particular church claims that only its own order and tradition is catholic 
to the exclusion of all other churches. True catholicity is always mindful 
of the provisional nature of its own form of life and insight. It is thus 
open to the fellowship of others. Viewed thus, catholicity is the most 
comprehensive aspect of the unity of the church in its fidelity to its 
apostolic beginnings, in fellowship with the Christianity of all previous 


930. On this tendency, apparent already in the 2nd century, cf. R. L. Wilken, The 
Myth of Christian Beginnings (Garden City, N.Y., 1971). 
931. See my Ethik, pp. 234ff. 
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ages and of all present-day churches, and in openness to the future of 
Christianity in the light of the coming reign of God toward which even 
the non-Christian world is moving. 

If we have to understand the church’s catholicity in terms of the 
fullness of Christ and the church’s consummation that is to be achieved 
eschatologically, then the question arises in what sense we may call the 
present-day church “catholic.” The answer is that primarily we see the 
church’s catholicity in an actual congregation, and especially in its litur- 
gical life. The oldest instance of the use of katholiké ekklésia tells us that 
this church is wherever Christ is (Ignatius Smyrn. 8.2). This statement 
must be taken to mean that in the eucharistic worship of every local 
congregation in which Christ is present the whole universal church is also 
there. Along the same lines the account of the Martyrdom of Polycarp 
calls him “the bishop of the catholic church that is in Smyrna.”9°2 Similarly 
Polycarp himself wrote to “the church of God that dwells in exile at 
Philippi” (Polycarp Phil. prescript). We may see the universal church 
wherever a congregation gathers for worship, for it proclaims the same 
gospel and celebrates the same Eucharist, so that, transcending its own 
particularity, it is in fellowship (koindnia) with all other local churches. 
The catholic church, then, does not consist primarily of a global organi- 
zation and structure of order that embraces all local churches. It finds 
manifestation in the local churches and through their fellowship with one 
another. This fellowship declares itself especially in the “conciliar” fellow- 
ship of congregation leaders, just as, conversely, the bishop or pastor 
represents the whole church in a local congregation.?34 

The church's catholicity, like its apostolicity, holiness, and unity, is 
thus an essential characteristic, but not at once a note of the church by which 
we know it. As the body of Christ the church is indeed an unbreakable 
fellowship of believers that is sanctified by Jesus Christ, that continues the 
mission of the apostles, and in the liturgical life of which the eschatological 
fullness of Christ is already present. All this is of its essence, as faith perceives. 
Nevertheless, we cannot establish it all empirically as an unambiguous fact. 


932. Mart. Pol. 16.2; SC, 10, 264. The quotation that follows is from the prescript 
to Polycarp’s Philippians. Cf. J. D. Zizioulas on eucharistic fellowship and the church's 
catholicity in “Katholizitat und Apostolizitat,” in KuD Beihefte, 2 (1971), 31-50, esp. 31, 
n. 3. 

933. On the relation between the local church and catholicity cf. N. Nissiotis, “Die 
qualitative Bedeutung der Katholizitat,’ in Die Ostkirche im ékumenischen Dialog (1968), 
pp. 86-104. Cf. also Congar, Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 478ff., esp. 486-87. 
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We cannot say, then, that because these features are undeniably present in a 
given church, therefore that church shows itself to be the true church. 
Instead, we have to apply the attributes of unity, holiness, apostolicity, and 
catholicity to a reality of the church that instead of confirming them is in 
plain contradiction with them. We must assert the unity of the church so 
emphatically for the very reason that it is so radically open to question. We 
must similarly stress the church’s apostolicity so strongly for the very reason 
that we detect so clearly that the church has broken away from its apostolic 
beginnings and is pushing on into an uncertain future. Again, the church’s 
holiness is so: important for the very reason that the signs of its unholiness 
impress themselves on us so penetratingly. And universality is such an 
urgent matter for the church for the very reason that the church inclines so 
strongly toward particularity.954 Ebeling has rightly called these four church 
attributes of the ecumenical creed of Constantinople attributes of faith that 
we have to view alongside the unvarnished and unfalsified experience of the 
church.%35 


In debate with the Reformation thesis that we can know the Christian church for 
sure where the pure gospel is preached,?2° Roman Catholic polemics from the 
16th century onward described the four essential properties of the church that 
we find listed in the Nicene Creed as the four notes or attributes by which we 
recognize the true church.937 The idea was to show that the Roman Church is 
the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church in contrast to the Reformation 
churches, whereas the notes of the true church advanced by the Reformers —— the 
pure teaching of the gospel and regular administration of the sacraments as Christ 
instituted them — are not serviceable for differentiating between the true church 
and the false, since only the authority of the church itself can decide what is true 
teaching and true sacramental administration.998 Today, however, Roman Cath- 


934. Ebeling, Dogmatik, III, 369-70. 

935. Ibid., p. 360; cf. p. 352; and for the term “Glaubensattribute,’ pp. 369ff. 

936. Cf. Luther on the right and authority of a Christian congregation to judge all 
teaching, WA, 11, 8-10; cf. also 25, 97, 32-33. In Apol. 7.5 and 7 Melanchthon called this 
and regular administering of the sacraments the “externae notae” of the church (BSLK, 234, 
30-31 and 235, 16). He quoted in support Eph. 5:25-26 and also the Nicene Creed. Cf. 
similarly the later editions of the Loci, e.g., 1535, CR, 21, 506. 

937. Cf. Kiing, Church, pp. 341-48; Congar, Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 357ff.; H. Dér- 
ing, Grundriss der Ekklesiologie: Zentrale Aspecte des katholischen Selbstverstindnisses und 
ihre 6kumenische Relevanz (1986), pp. 167ff H. J. Pottmeyer, “Die Frage nach der wahren 
Kirche,” in Handbuch der Fundamentaltheologie, ed. W. Kern, H. J. Pottmeyer, and M. Seck- 
ler, III (1986), 212-41, esp. 221ff. 

938. Déring, Grundriss, p. 169. 
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olic theology has come to doubt whether the four attributes are indeed empirically 
unambiguous realities that are better known than the church itself and that may 
thus distinguish between the true church and the false.939 

There has been a return, then, to viewing the attributes as essential features 
or “dimensions” (Kiing) of the church. Kiing thinks these attributes have to rest 
on pure preaching of the gospel and right administration of the sacraments.40 
Yet the latter, too, are essential features rather than external indications in view 
of the fact that what constitutes that content of the gospel and proper sacramental 
administration is by no means obvious but open to debate.?4! True, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant theologians can say in concert that among Christians 
fidelity to the gospel is the first criterion for faith and the church, but there is no 
full agreement on what this means in content,?42 so that again we can hardly talk 
of external notes of the true church. Instead we might refer to the universally 
recognized authority of scripture. But this again is ambivalent. To make more 
precise the tie to the gospel Rahner advanced apostolicity as the mark and criterion 
of the true church.%43 But this criterion for its part presupposes the prior founding 
of the church on the gospel. 

What is decisive, then, is striving for agreement on the content of the 
gospel. Believers in the gospel already have in it the criterion of the true church. 
But outsiders unavoidably take offense at the way the historical reality of the 
churches contradicts their supposed unity, holiness, apostolicity, and catholicity. 
Furthermore, the function of the church as a sign of the future consummation 
of humanity in the kingdom of God44 is so obscured by the way that its historical 


939. Ibid., pp. 169-70. On recognizability as the specific criterion of a note in 
contrast to an essential feature cf. Congar, Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 353-54. 

940. Kiing, Church, p. 347. 

941. Cf. my Thesen zur Theologie der Kirche, p. 21. 

942. Pottmeyer, Handbuch, Ill, 222. 

943. In his Foundations (New York, 1978), pp. 346ff., he defined apostolicity as 
continuity with origins (352-53), preserving the basic substance of Christianity (pp. 354-55), 
and the principle of an objective authority that is a given for the subjectivity of believers 
(pp. 355-56). Pottmeyer (Handbuch, {I1, 225) called this a persuasive proposal that is in 
keeping with both the Roman Catholic tradition and the modern ecumenical situation. In 
fact, Rahner formulated his criteria in expectation that they would be acceptable to the 
Reformation churches (Foundations, pp. 352-53) and agree with the marks of the church 
mentioned in CA 7 (pp. 354-55). In a similar way Schlink stressed apostolicity among the 
attributes of the church as in some sense the basis of the others because apostolic teaching 
is the standard by which to test what is the true unity, holiness, and catholicity of the church 
and by which to recognize where the one, holy, catholic church exists in the world (Oku- 
menische Dogmatik, p. 589). 

944. In his article on the church in LThK, VI (1961), 180, J. Ratzinger made the 
function of the church as a sign the starting point for taking up the question how to define 
the knowability of the true church. For an attempt to lay a basis for dealing with this question 
along such lines see Pottmeyer, Handbuch, III, 226-40. 
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divisions and secularity contradict the attributes in which it believes that it is hard 
to see in the church that which it seeks to be according to its understanding of 
itself. Not in terms of itself but only in terms of the gospel can we say what the 
nature of the church is. 


Especially crass and blatant is the contradiction between the nature 
of the church as it is believed and the actual state of Christianity when 
the issue is the church’s unity.94> We can overlook this contradiction only 
if we relate the statement of the Nicene Creed solely to our own denom- 
ination as though its separation from all other Christian churches totally 
excluded the members of these churches from the unity of the body of 
Christ. But in the present state of ecumenical relations among the 
churches, even the Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches cannot fully 
and consistently uphold this verdict on other Christians.246 For the first 
time, then, the scandal of divided Christendom%” has reached such a head 
that it has become intolerable for the faith consciousness of countless 
modern Christians. How can we recognize and treat one another as Chris- 
tian brothers and sisters united by faith in the one Lord and its trinitarian 
exposition in the church, yet at the same time say nothing about full 
communion with one another? Some divisions are certainly necessary, i.e., 
in cases of apostasy from faith in Jesus Christ.948 Primitive Christianity 
had to separate itself from Judaizing and Gnostic errors, and the early 
church from Arianism. In the case of many schisms in the church’s history, 
however, no compelling necessity is at all apparent. For good examples 
we might consider the divisions resulting from Chalcedon in 451, the 
breach between Western and Eastern Christianity in the 11th century, and 
the splits occasioned by the controversies of the Reformation age. From 
these three events sprang most of our churches that are still divided to 
this day. Were and are these divisions unavoidable for the sake of the faith 


945. Ebeling, Dogmatik, III, 372. Ebeling thinks that the unity of the body of Christ 
is still a reality in spite of all the divisions that cut across all the churches (p. 373), so that 
he is not against ecumenical strivings for church unity in the main, even if with reservations 
and with recognition of the danger of achieving a pseudo-unity (pp. 373-75). 

946. Thus on the one side Vatican II in its constitution on the church and decree 
on ecumenism no longer uses the term “heresy” for Christians, churches, and fellowships 
that are not in communion with Rome; yet on the other side later official Roman Catholic 
pronouncements still use this kind of vocabulary; see W. Huber, “Haresie III,” TRE, XIV 
(1985), 341-48, esp. 343. 

947. Schlink, Okumenische Dogmatik, pp. 678-83. 

948. Ibid., p. 680. 
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and confession of Jesus Christ? Or do we have here disasters in church 
history with far-reaching and fateful consequences, each of them the result 
of a mixture of guilt and destiny in which all those concerned were 
involved, breaches that could and should have been avoided in principle 
and that it is now our duty to overcome? 


In relation to this question we are forced to ask what are the meaning and 
implication of the phenomenon of heresy relative to the unity of the church and 
the breaking of unity.?49 In all the events that I have called historical disasters, those 
concerned accused each other of heresy, whether the accusations preceded the split 
and offered occasion for it or came after it to justify a split that had occurred already. 
But what is heresy? The stubborn (pertinax) rejection of a truth that is part of the 
faith?9>9 If a truth that is really part of the faith is rejected as such then do we 
necessarily already have apostasy, a falling away from the Christian faith as a 
whole?95! Indeed, one may describe heresy as a separation from the church of 
Christ that often tends toward full unbelief.952 In that case the threat in heresy is 
strictly the real or suspected or feared apostasy from the faith. But the distinction 
between heresy and apostasy might also be retained. For this purpose, however, it 
is not enough to distinguish quantitatively between rejection of some truths of the 


949. Strangely, in his penetrating analysis of the problem of church division Schlink 
does not deal at all with the subject of heresy, and only occasionally does he use such terms 
as “error” and “false teachers” in his exposition. 

950. CIC 1983, can. 751: “Dicitur haeresis, pertinax, post receptum baptismum, 
alicuius veritatis fide divina et catholica credendae denegatio, aut de eadem pertinax dubi- 
tatio.” Heresy is distinguished on the one hand from schism as a refusal of subjection to 
the pope and on the other hand from apostasy as “fidei christianae ex toto repudiatio.” 

951. Cf. K. Rahner, Theological Investigations, V, 468ff., 481ff. Hence Rahner says 
that the traditional view of heresy is not very clear as regards the distinction from apostasy 
(p. 483). The new CIC (see n. 950 above) has not fully resolved the problem by simply 
leaving out the “nomen retinens christianum” that Rahner criticized as obscure, but leaving 
in the related distinction from apostasy. 

952. Cf. J. Brosch, “Hiaresie,” LThK, V, 7, calls heresy a separation from the church 
of Christ that springs from deficient faith (doubt), that tends toward full unbelief, that 
involves detaching an individual truth from the organism of the truth of revelation, and 
that tends toward the formation of a church of its own. Cf. also Brosch, Das Wesen derHiresie 
(1936), pp. L1Off., esp. 112; also Congar, Mysterium Salutis, 1V/1, 447, who says that heresy 
is directed against the truth of the relation to God that revelation makes known to us. But 
in this case heretics hold fast to their confession of Jesus Christ either by way of misunder- 
standing or by that of hypocrisy, as in the definition that Barth cites in CD, 1/2, 811-12, 
from A. Polanus, Syntagma theologiae Christianae (1609), p. 3527. The traditional idea 
(used by Brosch) that heretics isolate a single truth runs contrary to the definition of heresy 
in CIC, can. 751, as denial of a single truth, and is esp. incompatible (unlike Congar’s 
formulation) with Rahner’s stress on the indivisibility of faith (see n. 951 on this page) and 
its relation to divine truth. 
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faith and the rejection of faith altogether,?>? for to do so is to fail to see the organic 
unity of the truth of faith. For this reason Rahner called heretics those Christians 
who do not want to reject the faith but against their will do in fact deny the whole 
truth of revelation.?54 This view assumes that the situation of those who are called 
heretics may vary. May they not just be rejecting formulations that they do not view 
as a binding appropriate expression of the truth of faith? Those who doubt current 
formulations of a truth of the faith do not have to deny the faith itself. Such doubts 
and the rejection of current formulations do not meet the definition of heresy. 
Moreover, the phenomenon historically called “error” usually does not merely or 
primarily involve rejection of a doctrinal norm that is dominant in the church but 
deviation from it by new formulations of the content of faith that may mean 
rejection of traditional formulations. 

On this fact, along with the at least prima facie impression of incompati- 
bility with the faith of the church, rests the function that the fathers occasionally 
concede to heresy: promoting theological knowledge and contributing to church 
teaching itself.2°> This aspect did not find a place in the definition of the eccle- 
siastical code CIC, nor did the angle that Rahner regards as decisive, that of the 
subjective relation to the totality of Christian truth,95° nor indeed the complex 
problem of the historical nature of the knowledge of faith. The last problem is 
not just that of the time-bound character of formulations,9°” those of the church’s 
teaching office as well as individual theologians, but also that apparently conflict- 
ing concerns and statements may in fact belong together,9°8 even though it is only 


953. But see the discussion in Rahner quoted on p. 412, n. 951 above. 

954. According to Rahner heresy is always a teaching that involuntarily threatens 
the whole of intellectual existence inasmuch as this is grounded in the relation to the one 
and total event of revelation that heretics also affirm ( Theological Investigations, V, 469-70). 

955. See Congar, Mysterium Salutis, IV/1, 444ff., esp. on the statements of Origen 
and Augustine. On the basic significance of this matter cf. Rahner, Theological Investigations, 
V, 490-91. 

956. In the definition quoted on p. 412, n. 950 above, the latter aspect does occur 
in the element of obstinacy (pertinax) in clinging to personal opinion. Following Augustine, 
Aquinas traced this back to pride (ST 2/2.11.1 ad 2). But may it not also express a zeal for 
truth that will not allow retracting against one’s own insight? Cf. B. Lohse, “Luthers Antwort 
in Worms,” Luther 29 (1958) 124-34. It is thus doubtful whether we may agree with Congar 
in calling heretics those who follow their own ideas until they develop them into theories 
regardless of the fact that in so doing they set themselves in opposition to the church and 
its tradition (Mysterium Salutis, 1V/1, 432). For the sake of better knowledge of the truth 
of revelation it may be necessary to accept such opposition, though not to the gospel itself, 
which is apostasy. 

957. Congar (Mysterium Salutis, IV, 435) has rightly shown that a sense of history 
and the resultant recognition that all knowledge of the faith on this side of the eschatological 
consummation is provisional have necessitated a new view of things regarding the history 
and also the concept of heresy. 

958. Congar (ibid.) finds this insight already in Pascal’s Pensées, nos. 862-63. We 
find a classical instance in the christological antitheses before and after Chalcedon; cf. 
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later that we recognize the relation because new approaches to hitherto accepted 
views usually take at first the form of criticism. Without deviation from the 
dominant form of teaching there is no progress in understanding the faith.959 


To reassess and overcome the divisions in church history and their 
consequences it is essential that we have a new definition of the term 
“heresy”69 that will enable us to surmount the inner difficulties and 
inadequacies of the traditional understanding. In this regard we need to 
consider especially the mutual interconnections among the phenomena 
of schism, heresy, and apostasy that are distinguishable only abstractly. 
Heresies are a concealed apostasy of which the authors, too, may not be 
fully aware. We should use the term “heresy” only where we have to raise 
this weighty accusation, certainly not wherever there is any deviation in 
detail from the church’s doctrinal norm.%! Only then do excommunica- 
tion and division become unavoidable.9®2 From another angle heresy 
comes to expression in an inclination to split off from the church. This 
inclination, then, may be an indication of heresy, though not a sufficient 


A. Grillmeier, “Haresie und Wahrheit: Eine haresiologische Studie als Beitrag zu einem 
ékumenischen Problem heute,’ in Mit ihm und in ihm: Christologische Forschungen und 
Perspectiven (1975), pp. 219-44. Cf. also the mutual anathemas in the Reformation age, 
Lehrverurteilungen, I, 1986. 

959. Schleiermacher in Christian Faith (1821), § 25, defended the legitimacy of 
such deviations as an expression of individuality in the handling of dogmatics and thus 
relativized the distinction between orthodoxy and heterodoxy. But he also demanded that 
an individual presentation be related to the common doctrine in an effort to put it in the 
clearest light (§ 25.2), so that we should be on guard against the four “natural heresies” in 
Christianity that in different ways shatter conditions for the central thought of Christianity, 
that of redemption (§ 22). The Reformation had no such thought of justifying individuality 
in theology, although Luther’s own theology is an outstanding example. The view of Aquinas 
was accepted that clinging to that “quae sibi propria mens suggerit” (ST 2/2.11.1) is the 
root of heresy. We find this idea in Luther’s view of fanaticism as the root of all errors. Cf. 
J. Wirsching, “Wahrheit und Gemeinschaft: Zur Frage der Haresie,” KuD 30 (1984) 147-71, 
esp. 152ff. 

: 960. Total abandonment of the term does not do justice to the truth claim of the 
Christian message and its various expositions. Cf. Wirsching, KuD 30 (1984) 163-64, 166-67; 
also J. Baur, “Lehre, Irrlehre, Lehrzucht,” in Einsicht und Glaube, Aufsdtze (1978), pp. 221-48, 
esp. 236ff. 

961. This amounts to reversal of the confession’s concentration on the person of 
Jesus Christ; cf. above, pp. 113ff. 

962. Schlink (Okumenische Dogmatik, p. 682) rightly judges that a division in 
Christianity is finally justified only when apostasy from Christ is at stake, so that we cannot 
answer before God for other reasons for a schism. Cf. also the deliberations of A. Dulles, 
“Ecumenism and the Search for Doctrinal Agreement,’ in The Reshaping of Catholicism: 
Current Challenges in the Theology of the Church (San Francisco, 1988), pp. 227-45. 
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indication on its own. Thus we ought to be more often tolerant of the 
advocacy of deviations from the norm when there is a readiness to uphold 
and preserve the church’s fellowship than when there is no such readiness 
and the deviation becomes a public scandal in the church. 

The multifaceted phenomena of schism and heresy set the task of 
church leadership in a sharp light. It must preserve and at times restore 
the unity of the church in faith in Jesus Christ in face of the constant 
threats to it that find their most acute manifestation in the phenomena 
of schism and heresy and apostasy. This service to the church’s unity takes 
place, and can only do so, by the proclaiming and teaching of the gospel 
and by giving the fellowship assurance in faith in Jesus Christ by celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. Only in Jesus Christ, whom the gospel proclaims 
and who is received in the sacrament, does the church have its unity. 
Sanctified in him, it is also brought into relation to the mission and 
teaching of the apostles and opened up to the all-embracing fullness of 
Christ. 


b, Different Levels of the Unity of the Church and Its Leadership 


At its core the church’s ministry of leadership is thus a teaching ministry. 
As Luther said, the church must be ruled by the teaching of the gospel.964 
This teaching constantly integrates the many divergent expressions of life 
in the churches into the unity of the church that is grounded in Jesus 
Christ, and it thus brings cleansing and renewal. Part, too, of the task and 
responsibility of the ministry, by serving the Word and teaching the gospel, 
is to overcome the contradictions between the historical divisions and 
secularity of the church and what it believes itself to be as the one, holy, 
apostolic, and catholic church, transcending them insofar as God gives 
the grace and power to do so by his Spirit. 

This task involves various levels in the life of Christianity and the 
church. There is first the local church level in which the pastor, by virtue 
of ordination, represents the mission, deriving from Jesus Christ, to the 


963. Thus schisms and heresies were seldom sharply differentiated in the early 
church before Constantine and Theodosius; cf. Congar, Mysterium Salutis, I1V/1, 411-12, 
427; but also already 1 Cor. 11:18-19; Gal. 5:20. Cf. M. Elze, “Haresie und Einheit der Kirche 
im 2. Jahrhundert,” ZTK 71 (1974) 389-409. 

964. Luther stated that the divinely instituted pastor must rule a congregation with 
preaching and the sacraments (WA, 6, 441, 24-25). 
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whole church, and therefore represents its unity,2©> keeping this local 
congregation in the communion of the one, holy, apostolic, and catholic 
church by preaching and teaching the gospel. The task of protecting 
church unity, however, arises also when it is a matter of relations between 
different local churches and their representative ministers within the over- 
arching fellowship of the church. Synods of leading ministers and other 
congregational delegates perform this task. But such synods for their part 
need some leadership, no matter what we call it, and this must also be an 
ongoing, active leadership that establishes continuity between assemblies. 
To preserve unity at the regional level and also at the supraregional level 
of provinces or countries, there has to be constant concern on the part of 
ministers appointed for the purpose. In church history, especially from 
the 4th century onward, this task fell increasingly to bishops. At the same 
time presbyters had the task at the local level, with a consequent far- 
reaching change in their ministry. The difference between the ministry of 
bishops and that of presbyters (acting as local pastors) became the differ- 
ence between local and regional leadership. Only the levels and areas of 
jurisdiction differed. We have here different forms of the one ministry of 
leadership. The Lutheran Reformation in particular (CA 28; Apol. 14) 
emphasized this fact, but the Roman Catholic Church did not basically 
contest it despite its insistence on the superiority of bishops to presbyters 
(DS, 1768 and 1776). Vatican II even referred expressly to an ecclesiastical 
ministry that is performed at various levels that have been from of old 
characterized by the terms “bishops,” “presbyters,” and “deacons” 
(LG 3.28).966 


In the distinction between local and regional levels of the ministry of church 
leadership on the one hand, and the traditional threefold form of the ministry on 
the other, we really have different themes, though these overlap inasmuch as the 
development of the episcopate as a ministry of regional leadership and oversight 
went hand in hand with the distinction between bishops and presbyters, and in 


965. See above, pp. 328f. 

966. At this point Vatican II was intentionally more reserved than Trent, which 
called the graded ministry of bishops, presbyters, and deacons a divinely ordained hierarchy 
(“hierarchiam, divina ordinatione institutam,’ DS, 1776). Yet even Trent did not say that 
the threefold form was of divine “institution.” Today we read of three different forms of 
the one ministry that are traditionally differentiated by these three terms. Thus the statement 
of Vatican II is close to the tradition in the theology of ministry in which the Lutheran view 
had its origin. Cf. materially H. Miiller, Zum Verhiltnis zwischen Episkopat und Presbyterat 
im Zweiten Vatikanischen Konzil: Eine rechtstheologische Untersuchung (1971). 
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the course of the development the original ministry of deacons lost its original 
closeness to that of bishops (see pp. 378ff., 386f.). The material oneness of the 
ministry of bishops and presbyters goes back directly to the postapostolic age. 

In primitive Christianity both bishops and presbyters ministered to local 
churches. As already explained above, the distinction derived from the different 
roots of the Christian ministry of church leadership in the Jewish and Jewish 
Christian office of elders on the one hand and in the Pauline churches on the 
other, where the episcopate and diaconate (Phil. 1:1) arose that related originally 
to house churches. In various post-Pauline attempts to combine and balance the 
two orders either the elders as a whole formed the episcopate (cf. Acts 20:28; cf. 
also v. 17), or oversight was seen as the function of each presbyter (1 Pet. 5:2),967 
or the function of the supervisor (episkopos) of each church was assigned to one 
presbyter (Titus 1:5-7; cf. episkopos, 1 Tim. 3:1, with presbyteroi, 5:17).°68 In the 
mid-2nd century Polycarp could still refer to only presbyters and deacons at 
Philippi (Phil. 5:3; cf. 5:2 and 6:1). But what then had happened to the bishops 
to whom Paul referred in Phil. 1:12 Were they now called “presbyters”? Other 
apostolic fathers seem to use the terms indiscriminately (cf. 1 Clem. 42:4 and 44:1 
with 44:5),9®9 or they simply have bishops and deacons (Did. 15:1) as in Paul. 
Ignatius of Antioch (2nd century) was the first to place the bishop plainly above 
the college of presbyters, thus initiating what later became the normative threefold 
structure of bishop, presbyters, and deacons (Ign. Smyrn. 8:1; cf. Trall. 2:1-3). The 
deacon now became the envoy and representative of the bishop in a relation 
similar to that of Jesus Christ to the Father (Trall. 3:1), as seems later still to have 
been the situation in Rome. The Ignatian model began to establish itself from the 
early 2nd century onward,9”° and later the distinction developed that bishops had 
solid regional jurisdiction and presbyters local. 

Nevertheless, the older view of the unity of their ministries was not 
forgotten. Jerome in particular transmitted it to the Middle Ages, and it even 
found canonical recognition in the Decree of Gratian.97! This view was predom- 
inant in the Scholasticism of the centuries that followed, and Melanchthon took 
it up in his Augsburg Apology (14.1; BSLK, 296, 17-18) and in his Tractatus de 
potestate Papae of 1537 (60-65; BSLK, 430, 10-11; cf. 489-90), as did Luther in 


967. Cf. Goppelt, I Peter, pp. 336ff. 

968. See Roloff, Erste Brief an Timotheus, pp. 175-76. 

969. See H. von Campenhausen, Ecclesiastical Authority, pp. 84ff. 

970. According to Campenhausen (ibid., p. 167) this had already taken place by 
the end of the 2nd century. 

971. Cf. Jerome’s commentary on Titus, ch. 1, PL, 26, 563, on 1:5; also Ep. 146.1: 
“cum Apostolus perspicue doceat eosdem esse Presbyteros quos Episcopos” (PL, 22, 1193). 
On this cf. H. Miiller, Verhdltnis, pp. 39-40; and cf. ibid., pp. 42-43, for the Decretum 
Gratiani 1.95.5: “Presbyter idem est qui episcopus, ac sola consuetudine praesunt episcopi 
presbyteris” (PL, 187, 448; cf. with a reference to Jerome on Titus), 
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the Schmalkald Articles (II.4; BSLK, 430, 10-11; cf. 458, 14-15).972 But the Council 
of Trent, to support its thesis of the superiority of bishops over presbyters in 
opposition to the Reformation view that the distinction is merely one of human 
law, appealed to the hierarchical structuring of the church’s ministry into bishops, 
priests, and deacons as the expression of a divine order (divina ordinatione, DS, 
1776). Vatican II did not renew this claim but referred only to the different terms 
that have been in use from of old (ab antiquo) for the one ministry (LG 28a). The 
bishop's office takes precedence as the fullness of the sacrament of orders (“pleni- 
tudo sacramenti ordinis,’ LG 2b), presbyters sharing in the one ministry in a 
subordinate rank (PO 2 and 7). But the council still held fast to the unity of the 
ministry (LG 28a) and did not teach any sacramental distinction between the 
offices of bishop and presbyter but left this question open.973 In the process, 
however, the council touched only lightly on the fact that in some sense the 
presbyter makes the bishop present in the local congregation (LG 28b; cf. 26a). 
But the indicated distinction between the local ministry of the presbyter or pastor 
and the regional jurisdiction of the bishop underlies the distinction of ministerial 
functions in the life of the church, a distinction that has nothing whatever to do 
with the original meaning of the threefoid schema of Ignatius. 

For this reason the recommendation of the Lima report on ministry that 
the threefold structure of ministry be renewed in all Christian churches is not 
very helpful.974 Certainly a distinguishing and relating of the local pastor (as 
bishop) and a college of leaders (as presbyters) in each church accords best with 
the Ignatian schema applied to the local church, and the function of the deacon 
in the early church might be restored merely by combining the present-day 
activities of deacons with their function as vicars and representatives of the pastor 
(bishop). But all this would contribute in no way to clarifying the problem that 
arose in late antiquity and the Middle Ages: whether we are to regard the ministry 
of local and regional leadership as essentially one and the same ministry. 


In evaluating the historical developments and changes in the func- 
tions of ministry that are in fact bound up with the traditional terms, the 
churches need to reach agreement on the point that both the modern 
form of regional episcopacy and the ministry of the presbyter-priest or 


972. For details see Miiller, Verhdltnis, pp. 42-53; also A. M. Landgraf, Dogmen- 
geschichte der Frithscholastik, 4 vols. (1952-56), II1/2, 277-302. Cf. Also Y. Congar, Heilige 
Kirche (1966), pp. 288-89 and 292-93 on the granting of the right to ordain to abbots by 
the medieval popes. 

973. See Miiller, Verhdltnis, pp. 345-51. 

974. Baptism, Eucharist and Ministry, Ill, 19ff., esp. 22, where it is optimistically 
stated that restoration of the threefold ministry today might serve as an expression of the 
unity that we seek and also as a means to achieve it. In reality equating the terms simply 
conceals the profound differences on the issue. 
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pastor today have an episcopal character. In this regard it is of lesser 
importance whether we regard the local leadership of the pastor or priest- 
presbyter as the basic form of the church’s ministry from which the 
regional ministry of the bishop is distinguished only by an extension of 
the bishop’s jurisdiction of care and responsibility for unity (and in some 
cases by the relating of the authority to ordain to this ministerial level), 
or whether, like Vatican II, we view episcopacy as the full form of church 
leadership in which presbyters or pastors simply participate. The first view 
is in keeping with the fact that initially the bishop’s ministry of leadership 
took shape at the level of the local church. But the solution of Vatican II 
is in keeping with the fact that episcopacy became the classical form of 
ministry to the church’s unity, though we still have to take into account 
the truth that it was originally a local rather than a regional ministry, 
similar to that of the modern pastor. 

At any rate, in the church’s life there is need not only of a local 
ministry of leadership on the part of the pastor who is called to teach the 
gospel but also of a regional ministry of leadership and supervision such 
as bishops took up in the medieval church. Then for the purposes of 
oversight and leadership at even higher supraregional levels there arose 
archbishops and patriarchs. In all cases synods also had a place, not ruling 
out but supplementing individual leadership. During the Reformation the 
Reformed churches took a mainly skeptical view of episcopacy because in 
a false development in the medieval West it had become prelacy, but the 
Lutheran Reformation fully recognized the need for a regional ministry 
of leadership “for the sake of love and unity,”9”> and declared its readiness 
to place congregations and pastors under an episcopal authority exercised 
according to the standard of the gospel (CA 28, 21f.).976 The Lutheran 
Reformation did not view the distinction of regional supervision of this 
kind from the pastoral ministry as something that Jesus Christ had directly 
ordained or that the NT commanded. Thus far it was judged to be insti- 
tuted by human law. Nevertheless, it did not find the establishing of such 
ministries wanting in theological justification. Love and unity are not 
adiaphora in the life of the church (cf. CA 28.53-56; BSLK, 129). Preserv- 
ing love and peace by establishing and observing an order of community 


975. Luther in the Schmalkald Articles, BSLK, 457, 8-9; cf. Apol. 14.1; BSLK, 296-97. 

976. BSLK, 124, 5ff. (German text). For this reason the Lutheran churches do not 
come under the condemnation of Trent for not recognizing the preeminence of bishops 
over presbyters (DS, 1777) and thus rejecting a higher ministry of leadership. 
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life, even if the form of this order is not fixed for all time by divine 
authority, is a necessary part of the life of the church of Christ, and for 
this task we have regional leaders as members of the one ministry that 
God himself ordained to be of service to the church’s unity by teaching 
the gospel.977 


c. A Ministry to the Unity of Christianity as a Whole? 


In addition to leadership at the local and regional levels, is there needed 
also at the universal level of the church as a whole a ministry to the unity 
of Christians, not merely in the synodical form of ecumenical councils at 
which the regions of Christianity are represented by their bishops, but 
also by the ministry of an individual who can be active as a spokesperson 
for Christianity as a whole?978 The Roman Catholic Church maintains 
that it has such a ministry in relation to that of the bishop of Rome. From 
early times the bishop of Rome has not just been the patriarch of the West 
along with the other four patriarchs of the early church, those of Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Constantinople. As the church of Rome 
traditionally held the leading position in the whole Christian world, so its 
bishop has a claim to authority over the universal church and to primacy 
among its bishops.979 

We have here more than exaggerated claims on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is a fact of Christian history that with the end 
of the primitive Jerusalem church the church of Rome became the his- 
torical center of Christianity. If any Christian bishop can speak for the 
whole church in situations when this may be needed, it will be primarily 
the bishop of Rome. In spite of all the bitter controversies resulting from 
chronic misuse of the authority of Rome in power politics, there is here 


977. On this point cf. G. Gassmann and H. Meyer, eds., Das kirchenleitende Amt: 
Dokumente zum interkonfessionellen Dialog tiber Bischofsamt und Papstamt (1980). 

978. In its final report (Windsor, 1981) the Anglican—-Roman Catholic International 
Commission (ARCIC) stated that the episcope of a universal primate is needed to preserve 
visible unity on the universal level. It advanced this view expressly as a doctrinal statement 
(cf. H. Meyer et al., eds., Dokumente wachsender Ubereinstimmung: Samtliche Berichte und 
Konsenstexte interkonfessioneller Gespriiche auf Weltebene 1931-1982 [1983], p. 176 [n. 8}; 
cf. also p. 168, n. 23 = Venice 1976). 

979. For details cf. W. Kasper, “Dienst an der Einheit und Freiheit der Kirche,” in 
Dienst an der Einheit: Zum Wesen und Auftrag des Petrusamts, ed. J. Ratzinger (1978), pp. 
81-104, 
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no realistic alternative. The general public no less than most of the 
churches of the Christian world are aware of this today. We ought freely 
to admit the fact of the primacy of the Roman Church and its bishop in 
Christianity. Not the fact itself so much as the way of describing it is the 
point at issue, along with the question of the implied rights. The Eastern 
churches have always conceded to the church of Rome and its bishop a 
primacy of honor among other Christian patriarchs and bishops. But they 
have rejected the larger claims of the popes as the two Vatican councils 
have formulated them.989 Among the churches that sprang out of the 
Reformation, the Anglicans, in doctrinal discussions with Rome on au- 
thority in the church (1976-1982), moved much closer to the views of the 
Vatican councils, but not without reservations about the infallible teaching 
authority of the universal primate and also about the jurisdictional pri- 
macy claimed by him.°8! The other Reformation churches have been 
much more cautious on the issue. Yet the Lutherans accept in principle a 
ministry to the unity of the church on the universal level. In this regard, 
along with the idea of a general council to which the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion steadfastly adhered, there need not be ruled out the possibility that 
the Petrine office of the bishop of Rome might be a visible sign of the 
unity of the whole church to the degree that by theological reinterpretation 
and practical restructuring the office is subordinated to the primacy of 
the gospel.982 

The Lutheran Reformation never rules out in principle a ministry 
to protect Christian unity on the universal level of Christianity as a 
whole.983 Luther himself first turned against the pope when, as it seemed 


980. On this cf. D. Papandreou, “Bleibendes und Veranderliches im Petrusamt,” in 
ibid., pp. 146ff,, esp. 158ff. 

981. See the final 1982 report, Meyer, ed., Dokumente, pp. 159-90. On the position 
of the Roman Congregation of the Faith toward it (1982) see my “Der Schlussbericht der 
anglikanisch-rémische-katholischen Internationalen Kommission und seine Beurteilung 
durch die rémische Glaubenskongregation,” KuD 29 (1983) 166-73, which deals with the 
reservations and the Roman reaction to them. 

982. Gemeinsames rémisch-katholische/evangelische lutherische Kommission: Das 
geistliche Amt in der Kirche (1981), no. 73; and cf. the Malta Report of the 1972 commission: 
Das Evangelium und die Kirche, no. 66. Cf. also the Common Statement of the U.S. 
Lutheran—Roman Catholic Commission in Papal Primacy and the Universal Church: Luther- 
ans and Catholics in Dialogue, V, ed. P. C. Empie and T. A. Murphy (1974), 9.23, along with 
the concluding evaluations of the Lutheran participants, pp. 22-23. 

983. Lehrverurteilungen, I, 167. Cf. H. Meyer, “Das Papstum in lutherischer Sicht,” 
in Papstum und Petrusdienst, ed. H. Stirnimann and L, Vischer (1975), pp. 77ff., 81ff.; also 
G. Kretschmar, “Erwagungen eines lutherischen Theologen zum ‘Petrusamt,” in Das 
Petrusamt in der gegenwartigen theologischen Diskussion, ed. H.-J. Mund (1976), pp. 57ff. 
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at least to him, the pope was condemning instead of supporting the 
teaching of the gospel.?84 Against a pope who set his own authority above 
and against the authority and teaching of scripture Luther brought the 
accusation that he was antichrist in the sense of 2 Thess. 2:4 because all 
the features mentioned there applied to him. The Lutheran confessional 
writings took the same view.?85 In so doing they appealed to the ruling 
of the Gratian Decree that no obedience is owed to a heretical pope.98¢ 
Yet even in later years Luther could still express a limited readiness to 
recognize the papal office,°87 though naturally on the premise that it 
would set aside its features as antichrist. Today the subordinating of the 
teaching office to the Word of God by Vatican II (DV, 10) has removed 
these objections, as the Reformation churches have recognized. There is 
also regret for the designation of the pope as antichrist and the resultant 
history of mutual recriminations.%88 For all the sharpness of the conflicts 
of the age it has also to be conceded that the popes of the Reformation 
period thought they had to defend apostolic teaching against Luther and 
other Reformers. This is a point to remember if we have to hold that the 
condemnation of the Reformation was materially mistaken and un- 
justified. 

What is the significance today of the Lutheran demand for a theo- 
logical reinterpretation and practical restructuring of the papacy in sub- 
ordination to the primacy of the gospel? What is precisely the implied 
presupposition here for possible recognition of the papacy’s function as 
a visible sign of the unity of the whole church? Discussion of this question 
will have to involve finding a theological basis for the papal primacy, 
discussing the form of the related teaching office, and considering the 
claim to jurisdiction over the whole church. As in the matter of the general 
nature of the church’s ministry as one that by the teaching of the gospel 
is of service to the unity of Christians, we must begin here, too, with the 
question of the form of a teaching office for the church in its totality. 


984. H. Meyer, “Das Papstum bei Luther und in den lutherischen Bekenntnisschrif- 
ten,” in Lehrverurteilungen, II, 306-28, esp. 308ff., 311ff. 

985. AS 2.4; BSLK, 430, 14-15, and 432, 11; cf. Apol. 7.24 and 15.18; BSLK, 240, 8 
and 300, 31-32; Tract. de potest. papae 39, 41-42, 57; BSLK, 484, 28; 485, 47; 489, 1-2; 
Formula of Concord, SD 10.20 and 22; BSLK, 1060-61. 

986. Tract. 38; BSLK, 483, 46-47. Cf. Decree of Gratian 1.40.6; also 2.2.7, 13; PL, 
187, 214-15, 640-41. 

987. Cf. Meyer, in Lehrverurteilungen, Ill, 316ff. 

988. Lehrverurteilungen, 1, 168, 7-8; and cf. the observations on this issue by 
Lutheran contributors to Papal Primacy, pp. 25-26 (n. 30). 
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Church leadership on every level of the church’s work is a teaching 
office (ministerium verbi). In the life of the local parish this function is 
discharged primarily by liturgical preaching that keeps the congregation 
aware of the common faith in the gospel and in this way also strengthens 
the faith of individual members. Instruction is only secondary. At the 
regional level bishops either alone or in concert with others fulfill their 
teaching office by supervising pastors and by means of doctrinal letters 
or memoranda.989 On the global level encyclicals or pastoral letters are 
the normal instruments used by the teaching office. In this age of mass 
communications speeches and lectures have also taken on more than local 
significance. In contrast, the utterances of councils, being infrequent, have 
become unusual. In church history as a whole, however, conciliar rulings 
have been especially representative of the whole church and have thus 
been recognized as the authoritative form of exercising the church’s teach- 
ing ministry. Many Christian churches, especially the Orthodox, still view 
ecumenical councils as the supreme teaching or doctrinal authority to the 
degree that believers have received their statements as an expression of 
their faith. Expressing the faith awareness of the whole church, statements 
of this kind participate especially in the promise of Christ that the gates 
of hell will not prevail against his church (Matt. 16:18) and that he will 
be with his disciples to the end of the world (Matt. 28:19-20; cf. John 
14:16).99° Here is the basis of the idea that these utterances are definitively 
and eschatologically binding and infallible. Primarily, the promise of pres- 
ervation in the truth of Christ is given to the church as a whole and only 
derivatively to an organ like an ecumenical council that represents the 
whole church.99! Such an organ, then, is always referred to “reception” by 
the whole body of believers. Councils alone can err like individual authori- 
ties in the church, and in fact they have repeatedly erred in the church’s 
history.?92 But according to the conviction of the Lutheran Reformation, 


989, In some Reformation churches, esp. the Lutheran, there has been little devel- 
opment since the Reformation confessions of this function of regional and supraregional 
statements. But the reasons for this are more historically contingent than principial. 

990. Even though these promises may not be part of the historical core of the 
pre-Easter message of Jesus, they accord materially with Christ’s promised presence with 
his people that is related esp. to the institution of the Lord’s Supper and that the Easter 
event brought into force for primitive Christianity. 

991. Cf. Luther’s statements about councils as ecclesia repraesentativa in contrast 
to the totality of believers that they represent (Disputatio de potestate concilii [1536]; WA, 
39/1, 187, 7-8). Cf. also Von den Konzilien und Kirchen (1539), WA, 50, 509-624. 

992. Cf. ARCIC’s Final Report, p. 72. 
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the church as a whole cannot err, by reason of Christ’s promise that none 
can pluck them out of his hand (John 10:28).9% 

The Roman Catholic Church also maintains that the infallibility 
that is promised to the whole church? applies to pronouncements in 
matters of faith and morals that the pope expressly issues in his capacity 
as the one who holds a representative teaching office for the whole church 
(ex cathedra), and that these statements are infallible and irreformable ex 
sese (of themselves), not in virtue of the consent of the church as it is 
represented by any other courts.995 The dubious aspect of this position is 
not so much that the statements, if they are true, are true of themselves 
and do not owe their truth to consent. This applies to any true state- 
ment.99 The real question is: Under what conditions can we say that these 
papal statements really are true? On this point Kiing has rightly argued 
that even the church cannot make statements that from the outset cannot 
be false.997 For it is part of the logic of any proposition that it may be 
true or false, so that its truth claim has to be tested.998 A statement can 
be taken seriously as such, then, only when it is of such a form as to allow 


993. Cf. Luther in WA, 18, 650, 3-4, where he adduces John 10:28 and Matt. 28:20, 
also Rom. 8:14 and 1 Tim. 3:15. Cf. also WA, 38, 215-16 and 51, 518, 33. Luther’s view of 
this matter corresponds in essentials to the Scholastic tradition; cf. Aquinas Quodl. 9, q. 8. 

994, Congar, I Believe in the Holy Spirit, 3 vols. (New York, 1983), II, 46, prefers 
the term “indefectibility” that Vatican II used in LG 39; cf. the bibliography. A basic con- 
tribution is Congar’s “Infallibilitat und Indefektibilitat: Zum Begriff de Unfehlbarkeit,” in 
Zum Problem der Unfehibarkeit, ed. K. Rahner (1971), pp. 174-95. 

995. DS, 3074: “eiusmodi Romani Pontificis definitiones ex sese, non autem ex 
consensu Ecclesiae, irreformabiles esse.” 

996. We should not fail to see the originally legal sense of this formula when it 
rules out any other court whose assent might be needed. On this cf. H. J. Pottmeyer, 
Unfehlbarkeit und Souverdnitat: Die papstliche Unfehlbarkeit im System der ultramontanen 
Ekklesiologie des 19. Jahrhunderts (1975), esp. pp. 352ff.; cf. 364; also idem, “Das Unfehl- 
barkeitsdogma im Streit der Interpretationen,” in Das Petrusamt, ed. K. Lehmann (1982), 
pp. 89-109, esp. 96-97. 

997. H. Kiing, Infallible? (Garden City, N.Y., 1971), p. 170. But the defense of this 
thesis ought to rest more strongly on the logic of propositions than it does in Kiing’s 
discussion (pp. 157ff., 170). 

998. For a discussion of Kiing’s thesis cf. Rahner, ed., Zum Problem der Unfehl- 
barkeit; also Kiing’s volume in reply, Fehlbar: Eine Bilanz (1973). Rahner’s own contribution 
to the volume he edited, “Kritik an Hans Kiing: Zur Frage der Unfehlbarkeit theologischer 
Satze,” pp. 27-48, examines Kiing’s central deliberations on the inadequacy, openness to 
misunderstanding, and vulnerability of all human propositions, but does not deal with what 
is in my view the decisive factor in linguistic analysis: that there are no statements about 
which we cannot meaningfully ask whether they are true or false but which we can thus 
regard as true a priori. Nor does O. Semmelroth clarify this problem in his essay, “A priori 
unfehlbare Satze?” in the volume ed. by Kiing, pp. 196-215, esp. 204ff. 
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us to ask whether it is true or false. Certainly Christianity believes that 
the church as a whole will never be left without direction by the Holy 
Spirit and will never fall away (indefectibility). The same might be said 
derivatively of an office that represents the whole church, but only to the 
extent that in a given case it does represent in fact the whole church. 
Whether this may be said in individual cases is shown by the process of 
the “reception” of the doctrinal decisions of the office by the whole church. 
This is the teaching of the Orthodox churches with reference to the au- 
thority of councils, and the Anglicans made the same point in their doctri- 
nal discussions with Rome (Windsor, 1981) with reference to the teaching 
office of the pope. We can take even the doctrinal statements of the papacy 
seriously as propositions only when decisions can be made regarding their 
truth content, and their claim to be representative of the whole church 
comes to light in the process of receptive evaluation and acceptance even 
though the promulgation of such statements does not depend for their 
canonical validity on the prior agreement of other authorities. For this 
reason, even though consenting to the need for a universal primacy in a 
reunited church, the Anglicans rightly did not see themselves in any posi- 
tion to agree that there necessarily goes hand in hand with the office of 
the bishop of Rome the guaranteed possession of a gift of divine assistance 
in doctrinal decisions on the basis of which the pope’s formal decisions 
can be known to be fully guaranteed prior to their reception by the 
faith ful.999 

The referring of all doctrine, even that which is proclaimed with 
a claim to authoritative validity, to reception by those to whom it is 
addressed is something that has been known in the church from primi- 
tive times.. Thus Paul in 1 Cor. 15:1 emphasized that the gospel of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ had been “received” by the 
Corinthians as well as preached to them.!9°0 Tradition and reception 
go hand in hand throughout the history of Christian doctrinal procla- 
mation on every level. From the days of the first apostolic preaching 
Christian churches have accepted the teaching of their bishops and 


999. Meyer, ed., Dokumente, p. 187. According to Pottmeyer, in Petrusamt, pp. 
100-101, even Vatican J did not rule out but expressly accepted the aspect of reception. But 
this is true only in the form of a thesis and not in that of a condition for the binding nature 
of papal decisions. 

1000. For other biblical examples cf. W. Beinert, “Die Rezeption und ihre Be- 
deutung fiir Leben und Lehre der Kirche,” Catholica, Vierteljahresschrift fiir dkumenische 
Theologie 44 (1990) 91-118, esp. 97-98. 
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councils in the light of the link to Jesus Christ and the gospel that is a 
given factor in the faith awareness of all Christians. Involved is an 
explicit or implicit testing of the agreement of the proposed doctrine 
with this basic norm of Christian faith awareness, and this is what finally 
decides the reception or not of a doctrine in Christ’s church (cf. John 
10:27). We find illustrations of this fact in the history of early councils 
and their reception.100! Due regard is also paid to it in medieval theol- 
ogy.!002 It is set forth, too, in Luther’s work on the right and authority 
of a Christian church to judge all teaching (1523).10°3 The church’s 
teaching office, exercised first in the pastor’s preaching, is not in this 
regard measured by a standard that is alien to it, for its authority in the 
church rests on the fact that it expounds the divine Word of the gospel 
that is binding on the faith of all believers. The teaching office is not 
above the Word of God but serves it by teaching only what has been 
handed down (DV, 10). The implication here is that the gospel functions 
as a standard of evaluation by which to judge proposed doctrine in the 
process of its reception. But thus far the statements of the Roman 
Catholic teaching office about this theme have not stressed this function 
of the Word of God as a criterion of doctrine. They have not denied it, 
but they have focused only on the positive case of agreement with the 
Word of God on the one side and with the faith awareness of the church 
on the other. If it is true, however, that the church can never fail to 
agree with the definitively binding statements of the teaching office of 
the universal church (LG 25: assensus Ecclesiae numquam deesse potest) 
— and in fact this has to be so if the teaching office is rightly speaking 
in the name of the whole church that it represents and can thus claim 
for its own utterances the infallibility that is promised to the church as 
a whole — then is not the converse also true that ipso facto the absence 
of the church’s agreement means that the doctrinal decision that is 
promulgated is not infallible? The intention of the office bearer to make 
such a decision cannot of itself be a sufficient indication that he has in 
fact made the statement in his function as a representative of the whole 
church and its promised infallibility. If this were so, then the statement 
of Boniface VIII that it is necessary to salvation for every human crea- 


1001. Cf. A. Grillmeier, “Konzil und Rezeption,” in Mit ihm, pp. 303-34, esp. 314ff; 
also Y. Congar, “La réception comme réalité ecclésiologique,” RSPT 56 (1972) 369-403, esp. 
372¢f. 

1002. Congar, RSPT 56 (1972) 385¢ff. 

1003. WA, 11, 408ff. 
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ture to be subject to the bishop of Rome would also be an infallible 
dogma of the church.!004 

Recent discussion of the subject of reception has rightly distin- 
guished between legal reception as the condition of the validity of a law 
and the actual process of reception or rejection in the society con- 
cerned,!005 Only the former presupposes a legal court that must confirm 
a law if it is to be valid. In the case of the infallible definitions of the 
papacy Vatican I ruled out any dependence on acts of agreement of that 
kind (DS, 3074). But there can be no exclusion of a reference to reception 
of the second type because we have here a living process that takes place 
quite apart from all legal validity.!°06 Even ruling out any referring to 
formal reception cannot prevent actual reception or nonreception from 
indirectly having an impact on the formal validity of a legal norm in the 
church.!007 [nfallibility in the faith is promised only to the whole church, 
and the related claims of a universal teaching office are tied to the premise 
that his office is in fact stating the agreed faith of the church that is bound 


1004. DS, 875: “Porro subesse Romano Pontifici omni humanae creaturae de- 
claramus, dicimus, diffinimus omnino esse de necessitate salutis.” A Roman Catholic friend 
has pointed out to me that even though this statement is not regarded as a dogma it does 
contain all the terms that are usually viewed as sufficient indications of an infallible doctrinal 
decision. On Boniface VIH cf. G. H. Tavard, “The Bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII? in 
Papal Primacy, pp. 105-19. L. Ott, Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma (Cork, Ireland, 1963), 
p. 287, says that the pope’s intention, which the occasion and formulation make perfectly 
plain, is an adequate indication of an infallible doctrinal decision. Cf. also M. Schmaus, 
Katholische Dogmatik, III/1 (1958), p. 809. 

1005. Thus Grillmeier, in Mit ihm, p. 320, distinguishes reception as the acceptance 
of a thing from reception as decision regarding the validity of a norm that is to be received 
within the sphere of competence of the receiving authority. Congar, RSPT 56 (1972) 391ff., 
distinguishes between legal and theological reception, a distinction intended already in the 
discussion (quoted by Grillmeier, p. 311) of R. Sohm (Das altkatholische Kirchenrecht und 
das Dekret Gratians [1918], pp. 130-31) when he distinguishes between the agreement of 
canonical courts and authorities and reception by the unorganized ecclesia, though unlike 
Grillmeier he would grant canonical relevance to the latter as well. 

1006. Cf. in general J. Zizioulas, “The Theological Problem of Reception,” One in 
Christ 21 (1985) 187-93, esp. 192-93. Congar, RSPT 56 (1972) 392, states that “la vie résiste 
aux théories.” The Joint Roman Catholic—Evangelical Lutheran Commission in its report on 
ministry in the church (1981) also presents expressly as Roman Catholic teaching (cf. p. 50) 
the thesis that the infallible definitions of the pope, while they do not need for their legal validity 
a special formal assent of all the local churches and their members, still call for comprehensive 
reception in order that they may have vitality and be spiritually fruitful in the church. 

1007. On the problem of the nonreception of decisions of the teaching office cf, 
H. J. Pottmeyer, “Rezeption und Gehorsam — Aktuelle Aspekte der wiederentdeckten Re- 
alitat “Rezeption, ” in Glaube als Zustimmung: Zur Interpretation kirchlicher Rezeptionsvor- 
gange, ed. W. Beinert (1991), pp. 51-91, esp. 61-62, 66ff.,, 73-74. 
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to the gospel of Jesus Christ. This claim cannot be unaffected by the 
reception of the statements of the teaching office by the church, this being 
also true when in the long run the church does not give its assent to the 
statements. Only for a limited time, not permanently, can reception be 
thwarted by the influence of materially irrelevant factors on the judgment 
of believers. If there is no reception in the long run, then unavoidably the 
claim of the teaching office that in a given statement it was expressing the 
faith awareness of the whole church is a dubious one. Nor does the whole 
church include only the totality of those believers who at a specific time 
are in communion with Rome. It includes the Christian world as a whole. 
Given our present fragmented state, it is doubtful, then, whether, in these 
conditions, any utterances of a supreme teaching office can be recognized 
as infallible in virtue of an appeal to the representative function of this 
office visa-a-vis the whole church. 

No less questionable than the concept of an infallible teaching office 
is the claim of the Roman pope to jurisdictional primacy in the whole of the 
Christian world (DS, 3059-64). For the Christian world, both in the modern 
Roman Catholic Church and outside it, this claim goes hand in hand with 
painful recollections of along history in which those who occupied the papal 
seat confused the ministry of leadership with the exerting of force. Here, then, 
there is especial need of a readiness for papal self-criticism in the course of a 
practical restructuring of the universal teaching office of the church in 
subordination to the gospel (see above, p. 421, n. 982). A starting point might 
be the separating of the functions of the Roman bishop as primate of the 
whole church and as patriarch of the West.!08 The conversations between 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics unfortunately did not take up and develop 
this point. The conditions they formulated for exercise of the universal, 
constitutional, and direct jurisdictional power of the papacy ought already, 
within the Latin patriarchate, to have regard for the independence of dioceses 
and the exercise of jurisdictional power in conjunction with the pastoral 
commission of the papal office.!9 The jurisdiction of a universal Christian 


1008. The discussion of Ratzinger in Neue Volk Gottes, pp. 142-43, points the way. 
As he sees it, failure to distinguish between the Petrine office and the patriarchal power of 
the pope in the West might be responsible for the centralized image that Rome presented 
up to Vatican II and, we might add, that it has begun increasingly to present again in the 
more recent past. Ratzinger’s deliberations also point the way in their brief allusion to the 
possibility of future autocephalous status for the Reformation churches within renewed 
ecumenical unity. 

1009. ARCIC Final Report, 1982, on authority in the church, II (Windsor, 1981), 18ff. 
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ministry of leadership ought essentially to mean that the one who discharges 
this ministry ought to be the chief advocate of unity in interchurch relations. 
Today the bishop of Rome should be willing to do, and should actually be 
doing, much more in this regard than is in fact the case. This is less a function 
of power (potestas) than of the ability to persuade (auctoritas). The weight of 
the pope’s authority will grow in the Christian world as a whole the more he 
advocates reconciliation by both word and deed in the divided churches and 
the more he brings the special needs of suppressed and persecuted portions 
of the Christian world to the attention of the whole church. 

The third problem that demands discussion regarding the universal 
claim of the Roman papacy has to do with the assertion that the primacy of 
the bishop of Rome over the whole church rests on divine right — on a 
direct institution of the apostle Peter as “visible head” of the church by Jesus 
Christ himself according to Matt. 16:16-18 and John 21:15-17 (DS, 3055, 
3058). Today theological exegesis of the NT, including Roman Catholic 
exegesis, has reached widespread consent that these NT sayings about Peter, 
no matter how else we might assess them, refer only to Peter, not to any 
successors in his office.!0!0 It is true that the prominent role of the apostle 
Peter in the most varied of primitive Christian writings is a unique phenom- 
enon that has no parallel among other apostles.!°!! Peter seems above all to 
bea paradigmatic figure in virtue of his being a first witness of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, of his faith, of his model confession, and also of his role as the 
first among the Twelve. In the early church he came to be seen from the 2nd 
century onward as the model of a bishop, each bishop thus being successor 
of Peter.!012 It is understandable that the bishop of the Roman Church, with 
the tradition of the work of the apostles Peter and Paul in this city, and not 
least in view of their martyrdom there, should have had a special sense of 
being their successor. At first, however, the claim to primacy in the church 


1010. Cf. Papal Primacy, pp. 13ff., and esp. the contributions of P. Hoffmann and 
EF Mussner in Dienst an der Einheit, pp. 9ff., 22ff., 27ff., 33; also J. Blank, “Petrus — Rom — 
Papstum,” in V. von Aristi et al., Das Papstamt — Dienst oder Hindernis fiir die Okumene 
(1985), pp. 9-41, esp. 2-3: “This function as rock or foundation is as such unique and cannot 
be handed down. It cannot be exchanged or repeated. The text has nothing at all to say about 
the question of a Petrine succession or its possibility.” Cf., too, R. Pesch, “Neutestamentliche 
Grundlagen des Petrusamts,” in Petrusamt, pp. 11-41, esp. 35ff. As regards Matt. 16:18-19, cf. 
ibid., pp. 41-42, nn. 85-86. 

1011. For special development of this point cf. R. E. Brown et al., eds., Peter in the 
New Testament (Minneapolis, 1973), esp. pp. 162ff. Cf. also R Mussner, in Dienst an der 
Einheit, pp. 41ff. 

1012. Blank, in Papstamt, pp. 30 and 36; and in more detail J. Ludwig, Die Primat- 
worte Mt. 16:18-19 in der altkirchlichen Exegese (1985). 
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does not seem to have been based on the NT sayings to Peter. Instead it 
developed out of the special importance of the church of Rome as that of 
the capital of the empire, the martyrdom of the two leadings apostles in this 
city adding emphasis to its ecclesiastical ranking. Only later, from the 5th 
century onward, did the popes also derive support for their claims from the 
NT accounts of Peter and his position among the disciples and in the 
primitive Christian church.!013 

The exegetical and historical data show that the foundations of the 
development of the primacy of Rome do not really lie in the historical figure 
of Peter. This does not mean that the Roman bishops could not find in the 
depiction of Peter in the NT a model for the function in the church that they 
were claiming. The deeper reasons for the emergence of Roman primacy — 
quite apart from the bishops’ shameful striving for power that was harmful 
to their authority — may perhaps be seen already in the need, expressed in 
primitive Christianity’s view of Peter, for an authority that would be nor- 
mative throughout the church and that would serve its unity. An office 
linked to such authority might indeed be beneficial as regards the unity of 
Christianity as a whole, even though in the reality of church history it 
unfortunately resulted constantly in strife and division due to the Roman 
striving for supreme power. From a Reformation standpoint the authority 
of such an office, and of those who hold it,!°14 can be one only of human 
law because we cannot trace it back to any express institution by Jesus 
himself. Nevertheless, as a representation of the unity of the whole church, 
it is not just an expression of human arbitrariness but a special instance of 
all church ministry as a ministry to the church’s unity at every level of its 
life.1015 Today, in the situation of divided Christianity, this fact ensures that 


1013. Cf. W. de Vries, “Die Entwicklung des Primats in den ersten drei Jahrhunder- 
ten,” in Papsttum als ékumenische Frage, ed. Arbeitsgemeinschaft 6kumenischer Universi- 
tatsinstituts (1979), pp. 114-33; also idem, “Das Petrusamt im ersten Jahrhundert,” in 
Petrusamt, pp. 42-66. 

1014. We should not call the holder of such an office the head (caput, DS, 3055, 
3059, etc.) of the church or the foundation of its unity (LG 18), for the NT uses such terms 
specifically and exclusively for Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 11:3-4; Eph. 1:22; 4:15; cf. 5:23; Col. 
1:18; 2:10). Their use for the Roman bishop has always been an occasion for justifiable 
offense. It would be fully sufficient if his office were truly a sign of the unity of all Chris- 
tianity, not a cause and sign of its divisions. 

1015. The alternative of divine or human right is thus unsatisfactory, as shown by 
H. Meyer, “Das Papstum bei Luther und in den lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften,” in Lehr- 
verurteilungen, III, 306-28, esp. 326-27. Cf. also the Common Statement of the U.S. 
Lutheran—Roman Catholic Commission, in Papal Primacy, pp. 30-31; also the contribution 
of G. A. Lindbeck, “Papacy and Ius Divinum: A Lutheran View,” in ibid., pp. 193-208. 
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the public utterances and actions of the bishop of Rome command attention 
far beyond the confines of the Roman Catholic Church. Their importance 
would by no means be diminished if they were referred to reception by the 
whole company of believers. The authority of a ministry to the universal 
unity of the church of Christ cannot consist of claims to a power of office 
that is in competition with that of other bishops or local churches, but only 
of the weight that attaches to what has historically become Rome’s function 
as a representative of all Christianity and of the commission that its Lord 
has given it. 


V. THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE OF GOD 


The church exists as the fellowship of believers because in it the link of 
individual believers to fellowship with the body of Christ takes concrete 
shape. “Body of Christ” is the most profound description of the nature 
of the church. It finds realization and representation in celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. The Lord’s Supper constitutes the church as the body of 
Christ and consequently as the fellowship of believers. 

Primarily, then, the church is not a social group of like-minded 
people that has developed certain rites for its cohesion. The Lord’s Supper 
is not the church’s own creation. Without it the church could not have 
come into being as the fellowship of believers. Without it individuals to 
whom Jesus means something because he leads them to the knowledge of 
God and their own salvation would perhaps have remembered him on 
their own. But even a gathering of such people to exchange and cultivate 
common experiences and convictions would not have been the church. 
The church is the company of believers only by the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper that makes it the body of Christ and hence the community 
of the new covenant. This is the setting of congregational preaching. To 
this setting baptism relates as it incorporates individuals into the body of 
Christ, whom believers receive as they celebrate the Supper, and who links 
them to the fellowship of the church. 

Now the Lord’s Supper is a significatory action. Hence the church 
has its reality primarily on the level of a sign. It is not in the first instance 
something in itself. It is not a society of like-minded people with this or that 
constitution, a society that is then a sign of something else. It is constituted 
by the significatory action of the Supper of Jesus. On this rest both its nature 
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as the fellowship of Christ’s body and its function as a sign of the destiny of 
all humanity in the future of the reign of God. The church has this function 
as a sign only because the banquet of God’s reign is celebrated at the heart 
of its worship in recollection of Jesus, in whose work the future of the reign 
of God broke in already, and also in expectation of its consummation by the 
Lord when he returns to establish the fellowship of a humanity renewed in 
the kingdom of God. As the body of Christ the church is a constituent part 
of the mystery of salvation revealed in Jesus Christ. It is a constituent part 
of God’s plan of salvation for the human race. In it and by it there is now 
being fulfilled already the reconciliation of humanity to God that is the work 
of the crucified and risen Lord. By the counsel of God this takes place by the 
gathering up of all things in Christ (Eph. 1:10), namely, by their inclusion 
in the filial relation of Jesus to the Father. The result is the fellowship of the 
body of Christ that finds realization and representation in the eucharistic 
worship of the church. 

The church does not have its reality only in the significatory action 
of the Lord’s Supper. Instead, this is the basis of the fellowship of believers 
that then manifests itself in the forms of social association. It finds its 
original form in assembling for worship, but for the sake of this the 
fellowship of faith whose members gather repeatedly for worship has to 
take the form of an organization as well. The church, then, has also the 
form of a social unit, first as a local congregation, then as an association 
of local congregations, which involves in turn common institutions and 
ministries that are responsible for maintaining local congregations. On 
the basis of its liturgical life the church’s essential being as the body of 
Christ thus works itself out in the common life of congregations and their 
members in the world. It does so among other things by diaconal activities 
and other signs of the salutary effects of the eschatological salvation that 
is present in the church in response to the needs of the world. These 
outworkings of the church’s essential being as the body of Christ in the 
life of the community in the world, and also in the world around it, 
correspond to the way in which, in the lives of individual Christians, their 
justification and their exaltation to be the children of God in faith in Jesus 
Christ ought to have an impact on their whole lives in the form of 
sanctification and life renewal. On the basis of the liturgical center of its 
life, then, the church even as a social unit is ordained to be a sign of God’s 
will to save humanity, a sign of reconciliation with God and of the resul- 
tant renewal in intrahuman relations, a sign of the future fellowship of 
humanity in the kingdom of God. 
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Unfortunately one cannot say that in its institutional form as a 
religious society the church has always done especially well in discharging 
its function as a sign of hope of a future consummation of humanity in 
God’s kingdom. By its divisions, by the intolerance and power seeking 
of its clergy, but also by its excessive accommodation to the changing 
modes of the world on the one side and the narrowness of the hothouse 
forms of its piety on the other, forms that hardly give evidence of the 
liberating breath of the Spirit, the church has constantly stood in the 
way of the commission that is grounded in its nature. Nevertheless, its 
destiny means that even the sign that has become obscure is still a sign. 
The sign can be purified. In the church’s history, then, there have always 
been times when we could see the church more brightly and more clearly 
as a sign of the ordaining of all humanity for participation in the king- 
dom of God. The power by which this has been accomplished flows 
always from the message of the gospel, which reminds the church’s 
members that they belong to Jesus Christ and that they are bound 
together in the unity of his body. 

Seen from this angle, the church is the people of God, a provisional 
representation of the future of humanity as it is reconciled with God in 
his kingdom and as it is thereby liberated for intrahuman fellowship. We 
have refrained thus far from calling the church “the people of God.” In 
that expression we have neither one of the most basic nor one of the most 
specific descriptions of its nature. “Body of Christ” is the most basic and 
specific description. The expression “people of God” derives from this, 
and its specific sense is determined by it. In comparison with the descrip- 
tion of the church as the body of Christ, its description as the people of 
God is fairly general. A sign of this is certainly that it shares this description 
with Israel, or, rather, that it has taken it over from Israel. Basic in this 
regard is the thought of the new covenant that is linked to the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper and to that extent is also rooted in the understanding 
of the church as the body of Christ (1 Cor. 11:25). The covenant of God 
and the people of God belong together. The way in which we can call the 
church or Christianity the people of God has to be defined in terms of 
the church’s essential being as the body of Christ. In distinction from the 
people of God under the old covenant, which was characterized by physi- 
cal descent from Abraham, the church is established by the new covenant 
in the blood of Christ as an eschatological community that is called by 
the Spirit of Christ out of all peoples, and that thus forms the people of 
God of the new covenant. The concept of the church as the people of God 
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has its basis, then, in the covenant meal of the new covenant that links 
the participants by means of the fellowship of the body of Christ. 

“People of God” is a description that involves election. Its more 
detailed unfolding belongs within the doctrine of election. This doctrine, 
then, will supplement that of the church. It will do so from the standpoint 
of the concrete historical form that the essential being of the church takes 
in the world. For election involves sending, and sending directs the elect 
into the world and into its history, which is moving toward the future of 
the reign of God. 


CHAPTER 14 


Election and History 


proclaimed were present by anticipation. In person, then, Jesus was a 

sign of the coming divine rule, so that by him and in fellowship with 
him people may be assured even now of their participation in the future 
salvation of this rule. This is especially true of the Supper that Jesus 
celebrated as a sign of the presence of God’s rule and that, even when his 
earthly course had come to an end, still binds believers to him, and by 
him to future salvation. In a similar way baptism links believers to Jesus 
as by a sign the baptized are sealed for the saving future of God that is 
present already in Jesus. 

By their eschatological reference, and in the case of baptism by 
anticipating the death of the baptized against the background of the 
eschatological future of God, the significatory acts of the church give 
advance notice of the whole course of life of those to whom they apply. 
The lives of the participants became a repeating of that which is repre- 
sented in advance by the acts. In the repeating there is a place for the free 
action of the participants, though in such a way that it is always a repeating. 
The grace that is present in the sacramental signs, and that is imparted to 
the recipients, always precedes the repeating of what the signs represent. 
Nevertheless, in the actual lives and actions of the participants the repeat- 
ing remains essential as an appropriating of that which is appropriated to 
them in the form of the signs. In Paul already this is the meaning of the 
imperatives that aim at the renewing of life in the sense of its sanctification 
for God (cf. Rom. 6:4ff.) on the basis of the indicative of the appropriation 
of salvation that is grounded in fellowship with Jesus Christ. 


[: the coming of Jesus the future of God and his reign that Jesus 
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In other words, for us to be formed in the image of God, for which 
we are destined by creation and which has taken shape in Jesus Christ as 
the “second Adam” on behalf of those who bear the image and are to be 
fashioned into his likeness (Rom. 8:29; 1 Cor. 15:49),! we need to partic- 
ipate actively. If we can view the history of human religion as a divine 
“education of the human race,”2 at the very latest with the coming of 
God’s Son and our being destined for a filial relation with God in Jesus 
Christ, the educational history has become a cultural history. As distinct 
from education, culture always involves more than external pedagogical 
influence. It is inner formation by the medium of spontaneity.3 Without 
this spontaneity the image of the Son and his free relation to the Father 
cannot take shape in human life. 

The spontaneity of self-development has its elemental character in 
the self-organization of the living creature.4 The impact of factors of 
selection governs the direction this takes in the various species. This is 
still true on the level of the human race and its history. The struggle for 
existence continues in the rivalry of cultures, although now on another 
plane, in connection with a struggle between alternative ideals of life.> To 
us who are self-conscious beings, identity as our goal of life is the theme 
of the way we live our lives under the direction of ideals. Although they 
compete, these ideals do not exclude one another. Instead, each seeks to 
integrate into itself the power of the others, because they all have a com- 
mon end in their striving, i.e., the unity of the race as a species and the 
achieving of what is common to humanity in the lives of individuals and 
in the forms of their association. 


1, Meister Eckhart made these sayings of Paul (cf. also Gal. 4:19 and 2 Cor. 3:18) 
a starting point for the history of what we now call culture; see my “Gottesbildlichkeit und 
Bildung des Meschen” (1977), now in Grundfragen, II, 207-78, esp. 211-12. 

2. On this idea of Lessing, which takes up the Greek thought of paideusis and its 
Christian interpretation in a new way by patristic Alexandrian theology, cf. E. Quapp, 
Lessings Theologie statt Jacobis “Spinozismus”: Eine Interpretation der “Erziehung des Men- 
schengeschlechts” auf der Grundlage der Formel “hen ego kai pan,” I (1992). 

3. Along the lines of the thought of self-development, and following Paracelsus and 
Shaftesbury, J. G. Herder modified Eckhart’s theological concept of development, though 
not thereby severing the link to its theological origin. See my Grundfragen, II, 213ff., n. 1. For 
a full development of the thought of self-formation as an individual variation on what is 
common to the race cf. F. Schleiermacher, as M. Reimer has shown in his fine dissertation, 
Bildung und Christentum: Der Bildungsgedanke Schleiermachers (1959), esp. 29-41, 139. 

4. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 126ff. 

5. On this thought of Troeltsch, which grew out of his anthropological ethics and 
underlay his construction of the history of religion, see my essay “The Basis of Ethics in 
the Thought of Ernst Troeltsch,” in Ethics (Philadelphia, 1981), pp. 87-111, esp. 102f. 
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In both cultures and individuals the ideals of life that link together 
our common and personal destiny usually have a religious root in human 
cultures. This means that we cannot view them merely as human products 
but have to see them as an expression of our destiny in a universal context. 
If, unlike cosmological mythologies, we experience the deity as at work in 
history and revealing himself in it, so that human life achieves order only 
on historical premises, then the divine origin of ideals of life declares itself 
in a sense of election and calling that in some way sets the lives of 
individuals or particular societies in relation to the rest of humanity and 
to all peoples. 

A sense of election of this kind came to typify the people of Israel 
inasmuch as it traced back its relation to God and the order of life that it 
received from him, not to the order of the cosmos but to the free historical 
action of God, who chose Israel from among all peoples as his possession, 
the people of the covenant. The church’s sense of election proceeded from 
this, but severed itself from the idea of belonging to God by means of a 
natural relationship to the original people of God as “Israel after the flesh” 
(1 Cor. 10:18; cf. Rom. 9:6ff.). Although the church’s existence rests on a 
historical work of God similar to the event of the exodus, namely, the 
action of God in the history of Jesus of Nazareth, an action to which it, 
too, can look back, this existence has to come into being again and again 
in the members. The church does not have continuity by means of physical 
generation but by the new birth of the baptismal event. By baptism each 
new member is incorporated into the unity of the body of Christ, so that 
on the basis of Christ each baptized Christian constantly renews the 
fellowship of the church. Thus the Christian sense of election has finally 
an eschatological basis in terms of the living eschatological reality of the 
risen Christ, who as the “new man” takes up those who are baptized in 
his name into his fellowship. 

The eschatological character of the Christian understanding of 
election finds expression in that election meets individuals in a significa- 
tory action that anticipates their earthly life and its end in death, linking 
them to the future of God and his salvation that has been manifested 
already in Jesus Christ. For this reason the life of Christians becomes a 
repeating of what is done in the sign of baptism. In the process the 
connection between the significatory anticipation of the goal and the 
process of ongoing active participation in personal development in con- 
formity with Jesus Christ is set forth by the concept of election and calling. 
As we see our own calling and let ourselves be grasped by it as by a higher 
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will that stands over our lives and gives them direction, we are set on the 
way to fulfill this destiny of ours. We know that we are called or elected 
even though at first we perceive only dimly the way and the goal. Achieving 
clarity about the content of our own calling is something that itself goes 
with the process of personal experience and action. 

We are not to understand in the sense of an abstract separation 
between sign and thing signified the stress that in the previous chapter 
we laid on the significatory nature of the liturgical life of the church. 
Instead, the thing itself is in the sacramental sign, namely, the eschato- 
logical reality of salvation. It is also true of the sign of baptism as a new 
establishment of the identity of the baptized, and of the Eucharist as a 
representation of the unity of the church in its grounding on the presence 
of Christ, that the process of repetition in life history is part of these 
significatory actions of the church, whether the history be that of the 
church or of individuals. The fellowship of the church, too, lives histori- 
cally in a process that is based on calling, election, and the accompanying 
sending and is directed to an eschatological goal. In this dimension of 
church history tensions can also arise between the individual and the 
fellowship such as we find everywhere in human life in this world. Indeed, 
church history is full of such tensions. They will find definitive resolution 
only in the eschatological consummation. But if on their various paths 
individual Christians understand themselves in terms of their calling, then 
in spite of all the tensions they are always referred to the fellowship of the 
church because the calling of this or that individual can be understood as 
grounded only in the one Lord Jesus Christ, whom the fellowship of the 
church recognizes as its Head. No longer here is there such a sharp conflict 
between individual and general interests as in political life. Instead, the 
struggle for the meaning of the common interest, for the content of the 
calling and sending of the church, can be all the fiercer. 

The view of election and calling at which we are hinting in these 
observations seems at first glance not to be congruent in every respect 
with the classical theological doctrine of election. Nor is it in fact. For this 
reason we need first (§ 1) to justify and clarify it by a critical discussion 
of the traditional form of the doctrine that relates it primarily to individu- 
als and their participation in eternal salvation. Then (§ 2) we must add a 
discussion of the relation between election and the church centered on 
the concept of the people of God. Next (§ 3) we have to deal with the 
relation between the theological doctrine of election and the history of 
Christianity, including secularized forms of the belief in election that have 
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arisen in this history. Finally (§ 4) some observations on election and 
God’s world government must lead us on to the theme of eschatology. 


§ 1. The Election of Individuals 


a. The Classical Doctrine of Election 


The development of the doctrine of election and predestination in Chris- 
tian theology has been governed chiefly by Pauline ideas, less by the 
explicit discussion of the theme in Rom. 9-11 than by the short but rich 
statement about God’s purpose of election in Rom. 8:28-30: those whom 
he elected he predestined to be conformed to the image of his Son, who 
was to be the firstborn among many, and those whom he called he also 
justified, and those whom he justified he also glorified. Here, however, 
Paul was speaking about God’s plan of salvation in his acts in history, the 
plan that relates to Jesus Christ. The interest of later theology shifted 
primarily instead to the question of the elect individuals who are also 
mentioned in this connection. 

In Christian Gnosticism the individualistic thrust of the doctrine 
of election® was already playing an important role, at any rate in its 
alien hellenizing form. We may certainly see an interpretation of Paul 
in the distinction between “sarkics” and “psychics” on the one hand, 
and “pneumatics” on the other, that gave the thought of election an 
ontological turn.” In opposition to the related determinism, the anti- 
Gnostic fathers then stressed the free decision of the will as the origin 
of the distinction between the elect and the reprobate.® In so doing, 
even if in a remote and broken way, they took into account the historical 
nature of the divine election. This approach led to a first systematic 
developing and structuring of the concepts of election, foreordination, 


6. They would have done better to rely (in the NT) on Matt. 22:14 (many called 
but few chosen) than on Paul, for this saying ascribed to Jesus used a contrast current in 
Jewish apocalyptic (cf. 4 Ezra 8:3) as a warning against overconfidence upon the collective 
election of the people. 

7. Cf W.-D. Hauschild, Gottes Geist und der Mensch: Studien zur Frithchristlichen 
Pneumatologie (1972), pp. 153ff., on Valentinus (esp. 154), 160-61 on Heracleon (also 165), ~ 
167-68 on Ptolemy, and 173-74 on Theodotus. 

8. Ibid., pp. 273-74. 
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calling, and justification in the discussion of Rom. 8:29-30 in Origen’s 
Romans commentary.? Origen here described election as an act of 
divine foreknowledge. God sees in advance our future conduct and sets 
us accordingly on the way to salvation or the way to perdition.!0 Hence 
the predestination of the elect, as God’s loving care directing them to 
and on this path, rests on his knowledge of their future free decisions. 

In contrast to Origen’s exposition of Paul, Augustine took election 
to be an act of the will of God prior to any prevision of the future conduct 
of his creatures. In this regard Augustine appealed especially to Rom. 9:16. 
Not of anyone’s will or conduct, but of God’s free mercy he decides to 
whom to turn. From the time of his writing to Simplicius (395), which is 
devoted especially to an exposition of Rom. 9, Augustine set aside the view 
suggested by the wording of Rom. 8:29, that God’s foreseeing of human 
faith and obedience is the basis of predestination to salvation. Instead he 
declared that the purpose of predestination is itself the basis of the electing 
of some out of the mass of the lost (massa perditionis).!! He followed up 
on this in the development of his thinking even before the beginning of 
the Pelagian controversy. But in the course of the controversy special 
weight would fall on the concept of predestination as a final basis for the 
sovereignty of divine grace.}2 

In spite of all the differences between the view of Augustine and 
the interpretation of predestination first developed by Origen, these two 


9. Comm. in epist. ad Rom. 7.7-8; PG, 14, 1122-27. 

10. Origen was following here Paul’s sequence in Rom. 8:29, first proegnd, then 
prodrisen. He took the former not just Hellenistically in the sense of foreknowledge of a 
matter but also in terms of the OT originals as including an element of electing (ibid., 8; 
PG, 14, 1125B; cf. the biblical examples in Wilckens, Rémer, II, 163, n. 728). Yet in accor- 
dance with the “purpose” of Rom. 8:28 he related “calling” to the good purposes of the 
called that God foresaw (pp. 1125-26). If we were to take foreknowledge more generally as 
relating to the bad no less than the good, it would certainly be true that human conduct 
rather than the divine foreknowledge is the basis of salvation or perdition (p. 1126B: “Nam 
et si communi intellectu de praescientia sentiamus, non propterea erit aliquid, quia id scit 
Deus futurum: sed quia futurum est, scitur a Deo antequam fiat”). 

11. Cf. M. Léhrer, “Gottes Gnadenhandeln als Erwahlung des Menschen,” Mys- 
terium Salutis, IV/2, 773-827, esp. 779-80; also G. Nygren, Das Prédestinationsproblem in 
der Theologie Augustins (1956), pp. 41ff. 

12. Thus in 429 Augustine described predestination as praeparatio gratiae in eter- 
nity (De praed. sanct. 10.19; PL, 44, 959ff.). In the same year, in his work on the gift of 
perseverance, he wrote: “Haec est praedestinatio sanctorum, nihil aliud: praescientia scilicet, 
et praeparatio beneficiorum Dei, quibus certissime liberantur quicumque liberantur” (De 
dono perseverantiae 14.35; PL, 45, 1014). On the function of the concept of predestination 
in the Pelagian controversy cf. Nygren, Pridestinationsproblem, pp. 274-75. 
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understandings rest on undiscussed presuppositions that are common to 
both. First, Origen as well as Augustine treats election as an act of God 
that takes place in eternity before time in accordance with the distinction 
that Paul had made already in Rom. 8:29 between election and foreordi- 
nation on the one hand, and calling on the other. Second, eternal election 
in both relates directly to individuals, with restriction to the theme of 
their participation in eschatological salvation. For Augustine direction is 
already given to the thought by the example that Paul discusses, that of 
the different attitudes of God toward Jacob and Esau (Rom. 9:13). Origen, 
however, had to explain the matter differently. It was natural for him to 
find occasion for an individualistic interpretation of election and predesti- 
nation in the Gnostic views with which the 2nd- and 3rd-century fathers 
had to wrestle. As Gnosticism saw it, the salvation of individuals depends 
on whether they are by nature “pneumatics” on the one side or “sarkics” 
or “psychics” on the other. In opposition the church, too, had to focus on 
the basis of individual participation in salvation. The distinction lay in 
the importance given to the individual decision of the will and God’s 
eternal foreseeing of it. 


In the Scholastic theology of the Latin Middle Ages predestination again came up 
for discussion in connection with the question of the relation between the eternal 
foreknowledge of all creaturely processes by God and foreordination by his will. 
The intellectualistic interpretation of foreknowledge in Rom. 8:29 thus remained 
predominant, and it was not recognized that foreknowing (in the sense of the OT 
use of “to know”) is already an act of election and therefore an act of will. As the 
basic element in predestination, election was thus related to this concept. Discus- 
sion of this theme in the context of fixing the relation between the intellect and 
the will of God helps us to understand why the treatment of the doctrine came 
at the end of the doctrine of God and before the transition to that of creation. 
This is where the Sentences of Peter Lombard was already putting the subject.}5 
Not only commentaries on the Sentences but the summas of High Scholasticism 
took the same course.!4 The direct relating of the concepts of election and pre- 
destination to the eternal salvation of certain individuals was also still normative 
not only for Scholastic but also for Reformation theology in its discussions of the 
theme. Although he put the doctrine in a different place, i.e., within that of the 
means of grace, Calvin still described predestination as a resolve that God took 


13. Sent. 1.d.40-41. 
14, In Aquinas ST 1.23 the doctrine of predestination comes within the doctrine 
of God’s nature and qualities and hence before that of the Trinity. 
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in eternity regarding the destiny assigned to each individual: already at their 
creation some are predestined to eternal life and others to eternal damnation. !5 
Here again the doctrine of predestination was still materially linked more closely 
to the concept of God than to salvation history or particularly to ecclesiology. 
Thus the older Reformed dogmaticians, unlike the Lutheran, logically returned 
to an arrangement which put the doctrine between that of God and that of 
creation, in a special section dealing with the divine decrees.!6 


In sum, the view of the act of predestination that is presupposed 
in both Augustine and Origen, notwithstanding their differences on the 
issue whether divine foreknowledge of the use we make of our creaturely 
freedom plays a role, might be called an abstract view of election in 
contrast to what the biblical statements have to say about God’s electing 
activity in history.!” This understanding is abstract for the following rea- 
sons. 


1. It makes the divine decision timeless, in abstraction from the con- 
crete historicity of the divine acts of election as the Bible bears 
witness to them. 

2. It detaches individuals as the objects of election from all relations 
to society. 

3. It restricts the purpose of election to participation in future salva- 
tion in disjunction from any historical function of the elect. 


This abstract view of election is very different from what the Bible has to 
say about the election of Israel or of special persons like the patriarchs or 
kings. Nor does it correspond to what the NT says, and especially, indeed, 
to Pauline statements about the election of Christians. 

In Israel’s election traditions election is always “a concrete his- 
torical act on God’s part that forms the starting point and basis of the 
salvation history of God with his people.”!8 Related to this concept are 


15, Inst. 3.21.5: “Praedestinationem vocamus aeternum Dei decretum, quo apud 
se constitutum habuit, quid de unoquoque homine fieri vellet. Non enim pari conditione 
creantur omnes; sed aliis vita aeterna, aliis damnatio aeterna praeordinatur” (CR, 30, 683). 

16. Heppe and Bizer, Reformed Dogmatics, pp. 133ff.; and cf. Barth’s section on the 
place of the doctrine of election in dogmatics, CD, II/2, § 31.3. 

17. Cf. my work Human Nature, Election, and History (Philadelphia, 1977), pp. 
47ff.; also Barth, CD, II/2, 47. 

18. K. Koch, “Zur Geschichte der Erwahlungsvorstellung in Israel,” ZAW 67 (1955) 
205-26, quoting 212. The treatment by H. Seebass in TDOT, 1, 74ff., esp. 82-86 (and cf. also 
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statements about the election of individuals, especially kings, and David 
above all,!9 but also the patriarchs.29 The act of election does not pertain 
to individuals in detachment from all social relation but in relation to 
specific functions on the people’s behalf. The idea of individual election 
first became independent, with a reference to eternal salvation, only in 
the postexilic period when the idea had developed that individuals come 
to salvation or perdition on their own in virtue of their own conduct 
(Ezek. 18:4-20), and a link had been forged between this idea and end- 
time expectation. Thus in ] Enoch 1:1 (cf. 45:3) not all members of the 
people will partake of salvation but only those who are elected to it 
(93:5), Abraham having been already thus elected by God. The relation 
to Abraham persists here, as does that to the election of the Son of Man 
(62:7ff.; 39:4-5). A context of salvation history is thus preserved for God’s 
act of electing individuals, although the selecting of certain individuals 
has now become an act of divine foreseeing of their future conduct. Here 
are the roots of the abstract idea of election that we find in later Christian 
theology. 

As a whole the NT statements about election, apart from Matt. 
22:14 (see above, n. 6), do not follow the line that leads to an abstract 
conception because, with the rise of the church on the basis of God’s act 
of revelation in Jesus Christ, primitive Christianity realized that it was 
taken up into a new divine act of historical election that by the founding 
of the church, and by Christian mission, offered to people of all nations 
the opportunity of participation in the future salvation of the reign of 
God face-to-face with the imminent last judgment that would affect all 
humanity. In Paul, then, members of the Christian community are God’s 
elect (Rom. 8:33), and with an appeal to Hos. 2:23 Paul in Rom, 9:24ff. 
uses the election concept of the “people of God” as he finds this prophetic 
promise fulfilled in the emergence of the Gentile Christian missionary 
churches.2! The thought of the extension of election beyond the people 
of Israel to the Gentiles also forms the framework of the apostle’s argu- 


idem, TRE, X [1982], 182-89), focuses much too narrowly on occurrences of the term bhr. 
The thesis that the idea of an election of the people is Deuteronomistic (TRE, X, 186) has 
to skip over the fact that Amos in 3:1-2 and 9:7 already treats the idea as current in his day 
even though he uses another verb (ydh) in this connection. 

19, 2 Sam. 6:21; cf. 1 Kgs. 8:16; 11:34; also 2 Sam. 16:18; Ps. 78:70; 89:3. For the 
king in general cf. 1 Sam. 10:24; 16:1-13; Deut. 17:15. Cf. Seebass in TRE, X, 182-83. 

20. Ps. 105:6, 43; 135:4; cf. 47:4; 33:12. See Koch, ZAW 67 (1955) 206ff. See also 
Gen. 18:19 and cf. Neh. 9:7. 

21. Wilckens, Romer, I, 205f. 
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ment in 9:6-29,22 within which we find the example that Augustine found 
to be so important, that of the election of Jacob and the passing over of 
Esau (v. 13). But the point here is simply the freedom of the divine 
electing, not the relation of election to the eternal salvation of individuals 
in isolation. For Paul, however, God’s act of election in the founding of 
the church of Jews and Gentiles is anchored in the eternity of God, and 
it is thus inviolable. Hence Rom. 8:28-30 traces back historical calling to 
the eternal counsel of the divine election and to the predestination in 
God’s world government that is founded on it. Calling by the gospel is no 
mere accident; it is an expression of the eternal electing will of God.?3 
Only a detaching of the statements in Rom. 8:29-30 and 9:13, 16, 
from the context of salvation history in which Paul set them makes it 
possible to link them to the “abstract” notions of election that since the days 
of Origen and Augustine have been determinative in the history of the 
doctrine of predestination. In the process the timelessness of God’s decision 
in the hiddenness of his decree before the foundation of the world became 
directly connected with the ordaining of individuals to eternal salvation or 
damnation. There resulted inevitably the difficulties that beset discussions 
of the doctrine in the Middle Ages and long afterward. Either from the 
beginning God assigned eternal salvation to only some of his creatures and 
passed over the rest, abandoning them from the outset to the final destiny 
of eternal damnation; or the universality of the divine will to save was 
preserved in principle, but in individual cases its efficacy was made to 
depend on the creaturely reaction and thus on the response of faith to the 
divine offer of grace, a response that has been calculated already in the divine 
foreknowledge and that is thus responsible for some being foreordained 
from the very first to eternal salvation, while others are left to eternal 
perdition. The latter view in the sense of a foreordination on the basis of 
foreknown merits (praedestinatio propter praevisa merita) has rightly come 
under the suspicion of Pelagianism, or Semi-Pelagianism, which makes 
eternal salvation dependent on human merits. But if in opposition the 
attempt was made to ensure that salvation is seen to be received only as a 
free gift of divine grace, it seemed that one was forced into the Augustinian 
determinism in terms of which God from all eternity has not only assigned 
salvation to the elect but also ordained eternal damnation for the nonelect 


22. Wilckens, Rémer, II, 183, also 191-97 and 199 (on wv. 15-16). 
23. On the difference between what Paul says about election and Augustine cf. 
Nygren, Pridestinationsproblem, pp. 135ff.; and Wilckens, Romer, II, 165. 
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without any guilt on their part forming the basis of this divine decision. 
Necessarily, then, God seemed to be unjust and cruel. Why did he create at 
all those who are predestined for perdition? The answer given to this 
question — that he created the damned in order to demonstrate his penal 
justice in them?4 — could only appear to be a repulsive distortion of the 
biblical concept of the righteousness of God.?5 


On account of their criticism of the “Pelagian” tendencies of the Scholastic doctrine 
of grace and predestination, the Reformers inclined toward the rigorism of 
Augustine, as in Luther’s Bondage of the Will (1525) and later especially in Calvin. It 
is true that in the last edition of the Institutes (1559) Calvin interwove the salvation 
history of God’s electing into his exposition of the theme of predestination, but 
already in advance he saw this from the standpoint of the double predestination of 
some to salvation and others to eternal damnation.26 Luther’s position, though not 
consistent, was more complex inasmuch as on the one hand he stressed the necessity 
that God’s hidden will imposes on all that happens,” but on the other hand he set 
over against the unsearchable decree of the hidden God the will of the revealed God. 
to save, and counseled us to hold fast to the latter under every assault.28 In keeping 


24. In the train of Augustine cf. Aquinas ST 1.23.5 ad 3: The divine perfection can 
be expressed only partially by created things. “Et inde est quod ad completionem universi 
requiruntur diversi gradus rerum, quarum quaedam altum, et quaedam infimum locum 
teneant in universo. Voluit igitur Deus in hominibus quantum ad aliquos, quos praedestinat, 
suam repraesentare bonitatem per modum misericordiae, parcendo; et quantum ad aliquos, 
quos reprobat, per modum iustitiae, puniendo. Et haec est ratio quare Deus quosdam eligit 
et quosdam reprobat.” 

25. Henry of Ghent (Qodl. 8, q. 5 c) was already objecting against Aquinas that 
the perfection of the universe would lose nothing if all creatures were good and shared in 
salvation, and Duns Scotus agreed in Lectura 1 d. 41, n. 15: “immo si omnes essent boni, 
nihil periret de perfectione universi” (Opera Omnia, Vatican ed., XVII [1966], 518, 10-11). 
See my work Die Pradestinationslehre des Duns Skotus im Zusammenhang der scholastischen 
Lehrentwicklung (1954), pp. 72ff. 

26. Inst. 3.21.5-6; cf. 22.11; CR, 30, 683ff., 697. 

27. WA, 18, 699, 15: “omnis necessitate fieri.” Luther agreed here with a proposition 
of Wyclif that the Council of Constance condemned (cf. DS, 1177). From the days of his 
1515/16 Romans lectures Luther had regarded this condemned proposition as an essential 
presupposition of justification by grace alone (WA, 56, 381, 29; LW, 25, 376-77). See my 
essay “Der Einfluss der Anfechtungserfahrung auf den Pradestinationsbegriff Luthers,” KuD 
3 (1957) 109-39, esp. 117-18. On Luther's view cf. also G. Rost, Der Pridestinationsgedanke 
in der Theologie Martin Luthers (1966). 

28. WA, 18, 685-86, 689-90. According to The Bondage of the Will only the light of 
glory will resolve the antithesis and the related appearance of injustice in God (WA, 18, 
785, 23ff.). But in the 1542 Table Talk we read that if we receive the revealed God he will 
bring us the absconditum: “Qui me vidit, videt et Patrem meum” (TR, V, 295, 5-6, no. 5658a). 
On this and on statements in the Genesis lectures see my article in KuD 3 (1957) 127-28. 
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with this intention of Luther the Formula of Concord gave up the parallel structur- 
ing of election and reprobation, as Scotus had already done, and based election solely 
on God’s gracious will to save as it is revealed in Jesus Christ, but rejection on the 
divinely foreseen guilt of the rejected.2° This solution was not logically satisfying so 
long as the relation between election and reprobation was discussed from the 
standpoint of an eternal precreation, divine foreknowing or forewilling relative to 
the eternal destiny of individuals. On this scheme the particularity of election always 
implies already the rejection of those who are passed over at the selection, while in 
the providence of God the absence of the guilt underlying rejection has to seem to 
be the condition of election if we are really to have here the ground of distinction 
between the reprobate and the elect. It is no surprise, then, that the older Lutheran 
dogmaticians for the most part returned to basing the distinction between the elect 
and the reprobate on the divine foreseeing of our future conduct. Nevertheless, in 
the Formula of Concord, as in Luther, the focus on Jesus Christ, in whom the electing 
will of God meets us,3° points beyond the dilemma mentioned to a view of God’s 
electing that as a whole is more oriented to salvation history. 


Luther’s wrestling with the problem of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion led him to the insight that we are to seek God’s eternal election in 
Jesus Christ, not behind him in a hidden decree of God that is quite 
different from his historical turning toward us in Jesus Christ. Behind this 
insight, which also made an impact on the Formula of Concord, no 
Christian theology ought to go. Calvin, too, tried to find a place for it in 
his own way when he called Christ the mirror (speculum) of our election.3! 
But in him this insight could not maintain itself as normative for his 
doctrine of election in face of the logical pressure of the thought of an 
election and predestination that rests solely on the eternal will of God. 
The problem lies in the question how the efficacy of the divine election 
in and by Jesus Christ relates to the divine decision that was taken before 


29. Formula of Concord 11, Epitome; BSLK, 817ff. (Schaff, Creeds, II], 165ff.), 
limits what it says about predestination to the elect in Christ. The divine foreknowledge 
(with the related divine government of the world) covers the wicked, but without being a 
cause of their wickedness (11.3; BSLK, 817, 8ff.; Schaff, Creeds, ITI, 165-66). Cf. SD 11.5ff; 
BSLK, 1065ff. For the anticipating of this theme in Scotus cf. Lectura 1 d. 41, n. 24: “nullum 
meritum est praedestinationis, sed aliquod est meritum reprobationis” (Vatican ed., XVII, 
520, 6-7), and on this see my Prddestinationslehre, pp. 93ff. In giving up the parallelism the 
Formula took up Luther’s increasingly closer linking of predestination to Christ. In this 
regard Luther went beyond Scotus even though formally retaining the parallelism of election 
and reprobation; cf. WA, 18, 730, 784. 

30. So, following Luther, Formula of Concord, Epitome 11.6 and 13; BSLK, 817-18, 
819-20; Schaff, Creeds, III, 166, 170. 

31. Inst. 3.24.5; CR, 30, 715-16. On this cf. Barth, CD, II/2, 60ff. 
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all time as we read of it in the biblical testimonies. Even in the Formula 
of Concord the relating of the thought of election in Christ to the tradi- 
tional differentiating and structuring of the divine foreknowledge and 
predestination shows that more clarification is needed here if we are to 
avoid falling back into the unsatisfactory alternatives of the older theology. 
We cannot simply abandon the idea of an eternal election. The OT state- 
ments about election no doubt present the act of divine electing as a 
historical event, but Ephesians says expressly that believers in Jesus Christ 
were elect “before the foundation of the world” (1:4), and the Pauline 
thought of a divine “counsel,” by which believers are beforehand elected 
by God in Jesus Christ and ordained to be conformed to the image of his 
Son (Rom. 8:28-29), points to an eternal act of God as the origin of the 
event of salvation in time and of its acceptance in faith. Paul expressly 
differentiates foreordination and calling (8:30), though the emphasis here 
lies strongly on the link between eternal election and foreordination on 
the one side and on the calling that takes place in time on the other. Even 
on the premise of a christological concentration of the thought of election, 
clarification is still needed regarding the way in which eternity and time 
relate to one another in it. 


b. Election and Calling 


The dilemma of the classical doctrine of election — whether the distinc- 
tion between the elect and the nonelect rests on a distinction in their 
conduct that God foreknew, to the undermining of the gracious nature 
of election, or rests solely on the decision of God whereby God passes 
over the nonelect irrespective of their conduct — has had a particular 
impact on the understanding of calling.?2 If the calling to the faith by the 
gospel?> that takes place in time stands under the sign of the distinction 
between the elect and the nonelect that is taken in eternity before all time, 


32. On what follows cf. F Wagner, “Berufung II, III,” TRE, V (1980), 684-713, esp. 
693ff. on calling and election. 

33. According to primitive Christian usage calling by the gospel (2 Thess. 2:14), or 
by the grace of God at work in it (Gal. 1:6), aims primarily at the faith of the recipients and 
therefore at their participation in salvation in fellowship with Christ (1 Cor. 1:9). Cf. Wagner, 
TRE, V, 686-87, with bibliography. To the fore then, in distinction from the calling of the 
disciples by Jesus, is not the ministry of witness (though cf. Barth, CD, IV/3, § 71.4, esp. 
pp. 561ff., 573ff.) but the receiving of salvation, much though the duty of witness may grow 
out of this. 
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then calling to faith can orient itself only to this election from all eternity. 
The rest cannot receive the gospel offer of salvation because they have 
been excluded from all eternity or because from all eternity God foreknew 
that they would refuse to believe the gospel. Even in the latter case the 
question arises whether the divine foreknowledge leaves room for a free 
decision on the part of creatures in their historical situation. On an 
“absolute” understanding of the act of predestination for which nothing 
foreseen on the part of those concerned affects the divine electing or 
nonelecting, openness to the calling that comes by way of the gospel in 
history is truly problematic. Can we really take the promise of salvation 
for believers with the same seriousness relative to all those to whom the 
preaching of the gospel comes? 


Like Augustine before him,>4 Calvin found himself forced to say no to this ques- 
tion, and to distinguish between an outer and an inner calling. Outer calling by 
the preaching of the gospel invites all equally to faith, but inner calling by the 
Holy Spirit, who makes faith possible, is only for the elect.3> But does not this 
kind of distinction devalue the word of the gospel? Out of this concern the 
Formula of Concord condemned those who maintain that God does not seriously 
will the salvation of all to whom the preaching of the gospel comes through the 
church.36 Calvin cannot really have meant this, for he could describe calling as a 
manifest declaration of election, so that those who are called can already rejoice 
herein that they are elect.3” Nevertheless, the fact remains that in Calvin’s view 
the proclamation of the gospel alone cannot be for the recipients a sufficient proof 
of their election.>® It is so only in concert with the gift of the Spirit. Are we not 


34. De praed. sanct. 16.32 (PL, 44, 983) and 18.37 (988): “Ex hoc proposito eius 
est illa electorum propria vocatio, quibus omnia cooperatur in bonum: quia secundum 
propositum vocati sunt (Rom. VIII,28), et sine poenitentia sunt dona et vocatio Dei.” 

35. Inst. 3.24.8 (CR, 30, 718-19): “Duplicem esse vocationis speciem. Est enim 
universalis vocatio qua per externam verbis praedicationem omnes pariter ad se invitat 
Deus. . . . Est altera specialis, qua ut plurimum solos fideles dignatur, dum interiori sui 
spiritus illuminatione efficit, ut verbum praedicatum eorum cordibus insideat.” Luther used 
the term vocatio externa differently, namely, for calling to a special office. In distinction 
vocatio spiritualis was for him the calling common to all Christians (WA, 34/2, 300 and 
306). Cf. Wagner, TRE, V, 691. 

36. Formula of Concord, SD 11 neg. 3, condemns those who maintain: “Quando 
Deus nos ad se vocat, quod non serio hoc velit, ut omnes homines ad ipsum veniant” (BSLK, 
821). 

37. Inst. 3.24.1; CR, 30, 711. 

38. Ibid.: “Nam etsi evangelii praedicatio ex fonte electionis scaturit, quia tamen 
reprobis etiam communis est, non esset per se solida illius probatio.” Cf. also 3.21.7; CR, 
30, 685-86. 
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unavoidably forced, then, to rely on finding signs of the Spirit’s working in us 
instead of on the promise that comes to us externally in the word of the gospel? 
And is not the Spirit imparted by the gospel (Gal. 3:2) to those who receive the 
word in faith? It is understandable that today even Reformed theologians can no 
longer defend Calvin’s distinction between outer and inner calling and instead 
stress the oneness of eternal election and concrete historical calling. As Otto Weber 
has pregnantly said, “experienced ‘calling’ is not the result but the form of the 
election of God.”3? Although it is justifiable and necessary to emphasize the link 
between election and calling, the problem that arises is not solved merely by 
associating the two concepts. Paul indeed differentiates historical calling by the 
gospel from eternal election as its basis in order that believers can know that they 
are sheltered in the faithfulness of God that establishes the nexus of his govern- 
ment of the world. 


We can clarify the relation between eternal election and temporal 
calling only by considering the relation between eternity and time in 
general. We have already shown earlier that eternity is not just the an- 
tithesis of time but in its distinction from time is to be thought of as 
embracing the whole course of time.*° As the totality of life, which is 
realized only partially in the sequence of moments in time, and split up 
by their successiveness, eternity forms also the constitutive basis of time, 
namely, the condition of relationship in the sequence of temporal mo- 
ments. To the thought of an eternal counsel of God there thus corresponds 
as its temporal realization only the totality of temporal occurrence that 
the ultimate future alone will complete. Hence we read in Eph. 1:10 that 
God has directed the order of times (oikonomia) to its fulfillment in such 
a way that all things in heaven and on earth will be gathered up in Christ. 
Indicated here is the sphere of reference for an understanding of the 
previous saying that God has elected us in Jesus Christ before the foun- 
dation of the world (v. 4). The aim of the counsel of God’s love is to have 
creatures who participate in the fellowship of the Son with the Father 
(v. 5), and the sending of the Son into the world is in the service of this 
counsel that will achieve definitive actualization only at the final consum- 
mation. For this reason the fellowship of believers with Jesus Christ is an 


39. O. Weber, Foundations of Dogmatics, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids, 1981-83), II, 498. 
Weber appeals in support to Barth, CD, II/2, § 33.2.4 (pp. 175-94). Along similar lines 
materially E. Brunner (Dogmatics, |, 318, 320) wrote that eternal election is an event in time 
in Jesus Christ. Those who believe are elect. On the distinction between outer and inner 
calling cf. Weber, Foundations, II, 501-4. 

40. See my Systematic Theology, I, 401ff., esp. 408ff. 
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expression of their eternal election by God. We are not to take exclusively 
the “we” of believers as the elect of God. For the present at least, election 
always means selection, but the number of the elect remains open to all 
who by Jesus Christ and his gospel are later brought into the fellowship 
of the Son with the Father. To all these there extends the electing counsel 
of God before the foundation of the world, even though it does not find 
actualization in all of them at the same time. Paul’s statements in Rom. 
8:28-29 are to be understood similarly. For as Paul saw it, Jesus Christ is 
to be the firstborn among many who will be taken up into his filial relation 
to the Father and “conformed” to the Son (v. 29; cf. 1 Cor. 15:49). Here 
again the “we” of believers as God’s recipients of election cannot have an 
exclusive sense. Its setting is within the divine place of salvation and its 
actualization in the process of salvation history (cf. Rom. 11:25-32). In- 
dividual believers are certainly objects of the divine election and of calling 
by the message of the gospel. But they are not so in isolation; they all 
participate in the eternal election of God by the historical event of calling 
to faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


It was one of the most important and lasting achievements of Schleiermacher that 
he recaptured a historical reference to human history for the thought of election 
and in this framework related historical calling (or justification) to eternal elec- 
tion. The abstract and direct relating of the act of eternal election to isolated 
individuals that had characterized the classical form of the doctrine of predesti- 
nation was thereby transcended.*! As he saw it, we must link the coming of Christ 
to the new common life of the church that results from it, and see the two together 
as the only now completed creation of human nature.4? Along these lines the 
doctrine of election and foreordination describes the order in which redemption 
finds actualization in each person (Christian Faith, § 119.1). Here the term “order” 
denotes the sequence and relationships of various points in time for incorporation 
into the redemptive nexus emanating from Christ. The integration of each person 
at the right time into the fellowship of Christ is simply a result of the fact that in 
its manifestation the divine work of justifying is determined by the universal world 
order and is a part of this order (ibid.). Those who are not elect at any given phase 
of history are simply passed over for this particular point in time but not finally 


41. Ritschl takes a similar view of the significance of Schleiermacher’s doctrine of 
election (Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 128ff.). In many ways I take up Schleiermacher’s 
view in “Erwahlung III,” RGG, 3rd ed. (1958), II, 614-21. Ritschl pointed to a whole series 
of older Protestant theologians who had anticipated this view: V. Strigel and S. Huber on 
the Lutheran side, and W. Ames and J. H. Heidegger on the Reformed. 

42. Christian Faith, § 89 Thesis. For details see my Systematic Theology, II, 306ff. 
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rejected (§ 119.2). In connection with the direction of history by the divine 
providence, the divine election that manifests itself in the justification of individu- 
als is thus presented as a process in human history.4% 

In many ways Barth’s christocentric doctrine of election is comparable 
with that of Schleiermacher, especially in that Barth, like Schleiermacher, finds in 
the doctrine of election a link between christology and anthropology along the 
lines of Paul’s understanding of Jesus Christ as the last and definitive Adam (Rom. 
5:12ff.).44 Naturally Barth has a different definition of the relation between an- 
thropology and christology. He primarily construes it not in terms of theology of 
history but in terms of correspondence to that which has been actualized in Jesus 
Christ as the prototype. For Schleiermacher the incarnation of Christ was the 
beginning of the regeneration of the whole human race (§ 116.2), and he saw 
election as the way to achieve this goal by the divine world government (§ 116.1). 
Barth, however, thought of the man Jesus Christ himself as the all-embracing 
object of divine election, and indeed in the sense that in him we are also elect in 
ourselves and as such.‘> Barth believed that a number of biblical texts justified 
this view, the most weighty being Eph. 1:4: in Jesus Christ God elected us before 
the foundation of the world.46 But Barth did not link with this verse, along the 
lines of Eph. 3:9-11, the thought of a history of the divine electing as a nexus of 
actions that aims at the summing of all things in Christ. Instead, he viewed the 
election that took place before the foundation of the world (1:4) as that of the 


43. Schleiermacher dealt with the theme in more detail, and in closer relation to 
Calvin, in “Uber die Lehre von der Erwahlung, besonders in Beziehung auf Herrn Dr. 
Bretschneiders Aphorismen,” TZ 1 (1819) 1-199, repr. in Samtliche Werke, 1/2, 393-484. 
Bretschneider replied to this in “Die Lehre Calvins und der reformierten Kirche von der 
gottlichen Vorherbestimmung dargestellt nach der neuesten Verteidigung derselben durch 
Doctor Schleiermacher, beleuchtet,” Fiir Christenthum und Gottesgelahrtheit 4 (1820) 1-96. 
The critique by D. F Strauss in Die christliche Glaubenslehre, I] (1841), 458ff., also tried to 
see in Schleiermacher’s doctrine of election simply a form of Calvinistic determinism 
modified by Spinoza. Koch (TRE, X, 197ff.) has revived the charge of determinism (p. 199). 
As he sees it, the omnipotent foreordination of all events by the will of God throws doubt 
on the meaning of any talk about grace and also on the distinction between good and evil. 
This verdict, so far as it concerns Schleiermacher, surely underestimates the importance of 
orientation to a goal for his view of the divine world order moving toward the redemption 
that proceeds from Christ. 

44. On the importance of this theme in Barth see his Christ and Adam (repr. New 
York, 1962). 

45. CD, 11/2, 106ff. 

46. CD, II/2, 110-11. This verse does not refer directly to the pretemporal election 
of Jesus Christ but to that of believers “in him.” For the thought of the election of Jesus 
Barth could have adduced the voice from heaven at his baptism (Matt. 1:11 par.). But there 
election is not related to the idea of predestination. We can find that kind of statement 
about the election of Jesus Christ in the NT only if with Barth (pp. 95ff.) we relate the 
beginning of the prologue of John’s Gospel to the man Jesus and read it as a statement 
about election. On this point see p. 460, n. 71 below. 
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preexistent God-man Jesus Christ in correspondence with whom all others are 
then the objects of divine election.47 

Like Schleiermacher, Barth too, in the Calvinist tradition, held fast to the 
idea of a rejection necessarily linked to the concept of election. But whereas 
Schleiermacher regarded rejection as provisional passing over in the process of 
the actualization of the divine counsel of election, Barth anchored the thought of 
rejection, too, in the christological origin of election by describing the God-man 
Jesus Christ not merely as the one man elected by God but at the same time also 
as the one man rejected by God, and indeed rejected vicariously for us (CD, II/2, 
449ff.). Only by thus taking up rejection, too, into the relation of the Father to 
the Son as the eternal origin of the event of election did Barth present this relation 
as a closed one that is independent of any outward connections. Hence he could 
see in all other election or rejection only something corresponding to and repeat- 
ing the “eternal history” that takes place between the Father and the Son (ibid., 
p. 184). Yet one can hardly find any biblical basis for Barth’s christological inter- 
pretation of rejection. The Son’s offering up of himself to the cross (Rom. 4:25; 
8:32; cf. 1 Cor. 11:23) is not identical with his rejection by the Father. He was 
rejected by others (Mark 8:31; Luke 9:22; 17:25), and on the cross he bore the 
curse for us (Gal. 3:13; cf. Deut. 21:23). But precisely herein he was not rejected 
by his Father. Instead he was obedient to the mission he had received from the 
Father, and his being raised again from the dead confirmed that he was the 
obedient Son of the Father (Phil. 2:9). 

In Barth the event of calling is the temporal form of the eternal election. 
It simply shows that the recipients of calling were already elect from all eternity 
(ibid., p. 341). In this sense what happens in calling is correspondence (p. 345) 
to their eternal election, not its actualization in the process of history. For Barth 
predestination is the eternal ordaining of temporal occurrence (pp. 185-86). It 
takes place eternally in time (ibid.). In contrast, Paul speaks of a carrying out of 
the “prior” divine counsel in the course of salvation history as a history of calling 
and justification with a view to future glorification (Rom. 8:30). In Ephesians also 
it is a matter of God’s plan for history (mystérion, 1:9) that comes to fulfillment 
in the course of the times with the summing up of all things in Christ, so that 
Christ’s coming in history makes it manifest in advance to believers, 

Schleiermacher did better than Barth in preserving this link between 
eternal election and salvation history. He did this by thinking of rejection as simply 
the temporary passing over of those who are not yet elect (Christian Faith, 
§ 119.2), just as Barth was doing by a christological relativizing of rejection; but 
more definitely than Barth he won through to the idea of the universal restoration 
as the necessary final goal of the divine election in Christ (§ 118.1; cf. § 120, 


47. On the first point see ibid., pp. 103ff., esp. 108-9; on the second see pp. 340-41 
and 410-11. 
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Appendix). Yet in the process he set himself in opposition to the church’s teaching 
and the statements of the Bible on the final judgment that God will pass on the 
wicked.48 We need to be open fully to the weighty reasons that swayed Schleier- 
macher in this matter and also to take to heart Barth’s warnings against theological 
provisos that seem to cast doubt on God’s gracious will to save. We must not 
present the wrath of God against the wicked or the idea of the last judgment in 
such a way that the universal will of God to save in Christ is nullified and damage 
is done to the “Christian compassion” (Schleiermacher, Christian Faith, § 118) 
that is to be viewed as participation in the love of God himself that desires the 
deliverance of the lost. How to perform the task takes us beyond the confines of 
the doctrine of election. We can deal with it only when we come to eschatology. 
The decisive point will be the way in which judgment and salvation relate to one 
another. 

In this connection we shall have to clarify how to understand final judg- 
ment as an aspect of the summing up of all things in Jesus Christ, which in Eph. 
1:9 is the theme of the divine plan of salvation. Neither Schleiermacher nor Barth 
adequately took into account the relation between the doctrine of election and 
eschatology in their concept of time. It is only in this light that we can repel the 
suspicion of determinism that otherwise so easily besets the thought of election 
“before the foundation of the world” when we relate it to the doctrine of provi- 
dence, a determinism which precisely in a “triumph of grace” that aims at a final 
universal reconciliation of all things leaves too little place for human indepen- 
dence. To make light of the eternal gravity of sin and guilt is in truth not to take 
human freedom seriously, namely, the spontaneity of turning to the Father that 
is essential to our achieving of a filial relation with him. 


The act of election does not relate merely to the pretemporal aspect 
of eternity “before the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4). It relates also 
to the eschatological future of consummation that is the goal of the eternal 
counsel of the divine plan for history. According to Eph. 1:10 this con- 
summation consists of the summing up of all things in Jesus Christ. We 
must relate the thought of Eph. 1:4, the election of believers “in Christ,” 
to this. All things are to be summed up in him as the Son. Believers are 
chosen to have a part in this process from the beginning, for the act of 
election aims at integration into the filial relation of Jesus Christ to the 


48. For details see my article in RGG, II, 618. On the question of Barth and 
apocatastasis cf. G. C. Berkouwer, The Triumph of Grace in the Theology of Karl Barth (Grand 
Rapids, 1956), pp. 112ff. Barth could escape the logic of this teaching only because he 
renounced any metaphysics of history in favor of preaching grace (p. 116). The questions 
that have constantly been put to Barth in this regard show, however, that ultimately preach- 
ing cannot simply evade the implications of its conceptual utterances. 
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Father (1:5). Thus far believers are as such elected “in Christ.” Their 
election is that they already take part proleptically in that which in the 
future of God will be the consummation of creation. To that extent, with 
their calling to faith, they receive also in fact assurance of their own eternal 
election. 

The Son is the origin as well as the consummator of creation. We 
find an echo of this truth in the statement that believers are elect “in him” 
before the foundation of the world. Assurance of their election is anchored 
in the creative principle that is from the very first the basis of the world’s 
existence. But the Son is not the origin of the world in the same way as 
he will be its consummator. He is its origin as his self-distinction from 
the Father becomes the generative principle of all the reality that is distinct 
from God, both in that distinction from God and in relation to other 
creatures.49 Here is the basis of the particularity and independence of 
creaturely existence. The Son is the consummator, however, inasmuch as 
all things will be gathered up into one in him. Independent existence is a 
premise of this. The difference between the work of the Son in the creation 
and the eschatological consummation of all things leaves them room, then, 
for their independent life. Yet in spite of this difference protology and 
eschatology are always related already in the eternal fellowship of the Son 
with the Father by the Spirit. The independent ongoing existence of 
creatures always needs fellowship with God by the Spirit.5° And as by the 
Spirit the Son lives in eternal fellowship with the Father, so it is only by 
the Spirit’s work that a filial relation takes shape in creatures, and again 
only in such a way that the Spirit glorifies the Son and the Father in them, 
enabling them, like the Son, to accept their distinction from the Father, 
and therewith their finitude and creaturehood. As the Spirit is the origin 
of all life, so by his work there emerges the spontaneity of the filial relation 
to the Father in creatures. This is mediated by the work of reconciliation 
by which the Son leaves space for the independence of creatures alongside 
himself,>! independence for their relation to the Father that the Spirit will 
actualize as participation in the filial relation of Jesus Christ to the Father. 
Thus the Spirit will consummate creation by summing up all things in 
the filial relation of Jesus to the Father. 

All those are elect in Christ who participate in his filial relation to 


49. See my Systematic Theology, I, 22ff. 
50. Ibid., pp. 32ff., 109ff. 
51. Ibid., pp. 451-52. 
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the Father and who are thus related to him. Those who receive and accept 
calling to faith in Jesus Christ can thus be certain already of their eternal 
election. Yet election is not a possession only of those who are now called. 
It does mean participation in the consummation of the eschatological 
destiny of humanity and all creation. But it is concretely mediated by the 
relation of elect individuals to human destiny by the fellowship to which 
the elect belong and which is for its part the object of divine election. 


c. The Election of Individuals and the Fellowship 


Whereas the classical Christian doctrine of election related God’s eternal 
choice to isolated individuals and their salvation, the election of the people 
was the chief issue in Israel’s election traditions.>2 Even if the OT still 
refers to the election of individuals, this is always in connection with the 
people (e.g., David in Ps. 78:70-71). Individuals are chosen or called to 
serve the people. They also undoubtedly come in this way into a relation 
of special closeness to God. But in Israel it is true even that the election 
of the kings is related to that of the people and in some sense subordinate 
to it.53 In the OT, however, the election of the people is not fully seen 


52. We find this thought in Deut. 14:2; cf. 4:37; 7:6-7; 10:14-15; but already in 
Amos 3:2. Many Psalms relate the concept to Jacob as Israel’s patriarch; see 135:4; 105:6; 
cf. 47:4; and Koch finds this idea also in Deutero-Isaiah (ZAW 67 [1955] 221-22) and 
Deuteronomy (pp. 214ff.), though Deuteronomy dated election from the exodus and used 
other terms for the link to the stories of the patriarchs (p. 216). Hence Koch could call it 
a concept common to Israel that Yahweh elected the patriarch Jacob, and with him Israel, 
in order to win a people as his own inheritance (p. 223). This view is opposed to that of 
H. Wildberger and H. Seebass, who give precedence to the election of the king over that of 
the people. B. E. Shafer has defended Koch’s thesis and found a broader basis for it with 
new arguments; see “The Root bhr and the Pre-Exilic Concepts of Chosenness in the Hebrew 
Bible,” ZAW 89 (1977) 20-42. Shafer also cites statements from the Psalms about the election 
of the land (inheritance) by Yahweh (cf. Ps. 47:4; 78:55, 71) as examples of the idea of the 
election of the people (pp. 29, 39-40, 41-42). 

53. Cf. G. Quell in TDNT, IV, 155, on 2 Sam. 5:12. Even in general Quell thinks 
the election of individuals by Yahweh is always to be seen in relation to belief in the election 
of the community (pp. 152ff.), namely, as election to discharge certain functions in the life 
of the chosen people. We cannot discuss here the way in which this feature relates to the 
understanding of the election of the king in Mesopotamia and also esp. in Egypt, of which 
Quell fummishes examples (pp. 157-58). Shafer (ZAW 89 [1977] 31ff.) argues that preexilic 
ideas of the election of the king in Israel presuppose already the idea of the election of the 
people and that they form only a secondary layer under the influence of ancient Near Eastern 
thinking. For a different view cf. Wildberger, THAT, 2 vols. (Munich/Zurich, 1971-75), I, 
275-300. 
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from the standpoint of service to others.54 In Deuteronomy especially the 
election of the people is simply a separation to be Yahweh's “possession” 
(7:6; 14:2).55 But Deutero-Isaiah depicts Israel as God’s “servant” who as 
his elect is equipped with God’s Spirit to take justice to the peoples (42:1) 
and to bring them to know the deity of Yahweh (43:10).°6 Thus Israel is 
the light of the peoples (42:6; 49:6). As in the stories of Abraham (Gen. 
18:18-19 and 12:3), the destiny of the people of Israel and its special 
relation to God are related here to all the peoples of the world, but now 
in connection with the thought of election, which like the election of 
individuals elsewhere involves a ministry of witness to the deity of Yahweh 
and to his righteous will. 

In NT statements about election individuals are more to the fore 
as objects of the divine election. This is in line with apocalyptic usage, 
which distinguished the elect, as those forming the eschatological com- 
munity, from all other people. Like the Jewish sect at Qumran,°” Christians 
sensed that the end-time community of the elect had appeared already in 
their own fellowship. Thus when Paul speaks of the elect in the plural he 
specifically has the Christian community in mind (1 Cor. 1:27-29; cf. 
1 Thess. 1:4, also Rom. 8:33-34). Belonging to Jesus Christ, however, is 
the basis of the selection (1 Cor. 1:30; cf. Eph. 1:4), so that in Paul a 
historical view is taken not only of the manifestation of the elect as the 
end-time community but also of the event of the election of the members. 
The eternal basis of election, namely, Jesus Christ (cf. Eph. 1:4), has himself 
come into history and thus become the starting point of their calling. In 
this way the relation of the elect to the fellowship of the community has 
a different accent from that of OT accounts of those who are especially 
elected. By being members of the one Lord all individual Christians are 
linked to the community, so that membership in the community is already 
an expression of individual election, which expresses itself only second- 
arily in specific charismatic services to the community. 


54, Cf. Koch, ZAW 67 (1955) 202, contra T. C. Vriezen, Die Erwahlung Israels nach 
dem Alten Testament (1953), pp. 32, 41, 53, 109-10. 

55. On this point cf. H. Wildberger, Jahwes Eigentumsvolk: Eine Studie zur Tradi- 
tionsgeschichte und Theologie des Erwahlungsgedankens (1960), esp. pp. 17ff. and 76ff. 

56. Cf. Isa. 2:3. On the motif of Israel’s witness in Deutero-Isaiah cf. Quell TDNT, 
IV, 167-68. We find this thought more strongly expressed than Koch allows for (ZAW 67 
[1955] 220) in the collective use of the idea of the divine servant in Deutero-Isaiah. 

57. Cf. F Dexinger, Henochs Zehnwochenapokalypse und offene Probleme der Apo- 
kalyptikforschung (1977), pp. 177ff. We may also find this self-awareness already in the 
ten-week apocalypse of 1 Enoch 91-93, esp. 93:5, 10. 
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In spite of the different way of defining the relation between in- 
dividual and collective election, in the NT, too, the electing will of God 
aims at the community and beyond it at all humanity. As the eschatological 
community the Christian church bears witness to the saving will of God 
in Christ that reaches beyond it and is oriented to humanity as a whole. 
It bears this witness precisely by the gathering of believers into the fel- 
lowship that is grounded in Christ, a mode] thus being given of what is 
destined for all humanity and for creation as a whole (Eph. 4:10-11). Thus 
particular election, whether of individual Christians or of the Christian 
community, stands in the service of God’s comprehensive will to save. We 
may describe the particular election of both individuals and the commu- 
nity as an anticipation of the fellowship in the kingdom of God that is 
destined for humanity in Jesus Christ. This anticipation constitutes the 
concept of election. The eschatological destiny of humanity that is 
manifest in Jesus Christ is present already in the event of calling to par- 
ticipation in God’s eternal election in Christ. Human destiny in general 
is manifested in each of the elect. Here is the basis of the specific sense of 
being elect. This is the basis of the specific sense of election. In this way, 
too, the elect are set in the service of the greater goals of God’s saving 
action. The selection of the elect and the salvation assured thereby are not 
ends in themselves. Such an idea is a perversion of the assurance of 
election, an arrogant self-distinction from others who are presumed to be 
rejected. A true sense of election finds expression in serving humanity and 
the societies in which humanity provisionally takes concrete form for 
individuals. The mission and history of Jesus as God’s Elect in the absolute 
offer a model (Mark 1:11 par. and esp. Luke 9:35), for he lived his earthly 
life in the service of others (Luke 22:28), thus humbling himself in obe- 
dience to the mission he received from the Father (Phil. 2:7-8). 

The electing will of God aims to unite humanity in an eschatological 
society on the basis of their reconciliation with God. The immediate histori- 
cal goal, then, is the people of God, yet not for its own sake, but for that of 
eschatologically consummated humanity in the form of a paradigmatic 
actualization. Along these lines the election of Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah also related primarily to the ministering of the gospel to the people 
of God of the old covenant even before this ministry, when it was rejected 
by his own people, gave rise to the church of the new covenant that is based 
on table fellowship with his offering of his life. The traditional form of the 
Christian doctrine of predestination lost sight of this relation of the fellow- 
ship of God’s active electing, and hence of the historical nature of electing, 
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so that it no longer found in the link between the election of Jesus Christ 
and the community of the kingdom of God a theme in the doctrine of 
election. The abstract individualism that came to characterize the tradi- 
tional doctrine of predestination came under criticism from some pioneer- 
ing Reformed theologians in the 17th century but was first decisively broken 
open only by Schleiermacher with his view of the church as the primary 
object of election and of individuals only secondarily as its objects. For him 
individuals are elect only as members of the church, to which they are added 
at different points in time.5® Schleiermacher did not yet relate the concept 
of election to Jesus himself in order to characterize the relation of his work 
to the church.59 A. Ritschl was the first to do this. The precise meaning of 
the relation, however, has never been fully clarified right up to the theolog- 
ical discussions of our own time. 


Ritschl rated it as a merit of Schleiermacher that in Christian Faith, § 89.1, the 
concept of the divine counsel aims at the consummation of our creation and 
therefore at the totality of the new creation (§ 119.3) instead of the election of 
individuals.6° Schleiermacher thus shattered the individualism in the doctrine of 
election that we may trace back to Augustine. Ritschl judged this individualism 
harshly. He found in the eternal election of individuals neither a biblical nor a 
religious idea but a mere deduction of Augustine from his abstract concept of 
God.6! The limitation that goes with the thought of choice — the selection of 


58. Christian Faith, § 117. The concept of the kingdom of God is treated in this 
section as identical with the church (cf. § 113.4), On the election of the church cf. already 
Melanchthon in CR, 21, 913ff. 

59. We find approaches to this in the medieval Scholastic doctrine of the ordination 
of Christ to be the Head of the church, but with no systematic link to the general doctrine 
of predestination. On the way the older Protestant dogmaticians handled this theme cf. 
Ritschl, The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, 2 vols. (repr. Clifton, N.J., 
1966), I, 126-28. 

60. Ibid., pp. 128ff. Koch’s judgment that the basic Reformation question of in- 
dividual assurance of salvation materially transcends all corporative or ecclesiological views 
(TRE, X, 197) does not take into account the trend in historical evaluation current from 
Schleiermacher by way of Ritschl to Barth (cf. n. 66 below), nor indeed the arguments 
against the predestinarian individualism that goes back not particularly to the Reformation 
but to Augustine, along with its attendant problems. Certainly a corporative or ecclesio- 
logical view of election does still raise the question of individual participation in the 
salvation that is accessible in the community by virtue of its election. External membership 
in the church undoubtedly does not answer this question. Nevertheless, Reformation the- 
ology did not remove the uncertainty of individuals about themselves (Koch, ZAW67 [1955] 
198) by a doctrine of predestination that is related directly to individuals. It did so by the 
promise of the gospel and the reception of the sacraments in the life of the church, 

61. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 121-22. 
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some and passing over of the rest — found, he thought, appropriate expression 
in a view of the community as the object of divine election that Reformed theology 
had developed.62 But this community is to be regarded as open to individuals 
from all peoples and hence to humanity as a whole. Thus far Ritschl agreed with 
Schleiermacher. Yet as regards the relation between Christ and the rise of the 
community he did not think of the latter primarily as a result of the perfection 
and blessedness of the person of Jesus,® but as the direct goal of his historical 
ministry, i.e., of the proclamation of the kingdom of God by him.®4 Along these 
lines he renewed the view of Christ as the “Head of the elect” and thus related 
the thought of election to Jesus himself and his mission.6> Barth adopted and 
developed both these motifs, the linking of the concept of election to the com- 
munity first, and only then to individuals, as the object of the divine choice, and 
the bringing of the person of Jesus Christ into the whole topic. Yet Barth’s critical 
remarks about the individualism of the classical doctrine of predestination®® do 
not mention that in this regard he was taking the path that Schleiermacher and 
Ritsch] had pioneered. With Barth the christological focus became essentially 
much stronger than it was in Ritschl. Here he found help in the exposition of 
Eph. 1:4 by the Reformed federal theologian F. Burmann in 1678, who had argued 
that in terms of his humanity Jesus Christ is the first of the elect, and that in 
relation to the members of his community he is the one who elects.§” Barth took 
over this thesis in such a way as to view not the community but Jesus Christ 
himself as the immediate object of the divine choice, as elected man in the 
absolute,®® the community being the object of divine election only secondarily as 
the sphere around the election of Jesus Christ and as its reflection.6? Only his 
distinctive interrelating of election and rejection — their relation to the same 
person —~ enabled Barth still to maintain that Jesus Christ was not elected for 
himself alone but for suffering on behalf of others: “He is elected . . . not for His 
own sake but for their sake, for the sake of man in himself and as such.”70 

To achieve this result, however, we need not take the detour of Barth’s 
dialectical combination of election and rejection. Instead, the idea of federal 
theology that Jesus Christ is elected as the “Head” carries with it already a relation 


62. Ibid., pp. 126ff. 

63. Christian Faith, § 103.2. 

64. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 126. 

65. Ibid., following J. C. K. von Hofmann and K. A. G. von Zezschwitz with ex- 
press reference to the advances these two theologians made on Schleiermacher. 

66. CD, II/2, 195-96, 306ff. 

67. Ibid., p. 114. 

68. Ibid., pp. 103, 116. 

69, Ibid., pp. 196-97. The terminology in these introductory remarks to § 24 plainly 
discloses the structural relevance of the Platonic prototype-copy schema to Barth’s doctrine 
of analogy. 

70. Ibid., p. 123; cf. p. 118. 
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to the community as his “body.” The head does not exist for itself alone, and so 
with Ritschl, and in contrast to Barth, we may think of the election of Jesus Christ 
as related from the outset to the elect community of the kingdom of God in 
connection with his mission to proclaim the gospel of the imminent rule of God. 
Unlike Ritschl, however, we should not relate the proclamation of Jesus directly 
to the founding of the church but see it as directed first at the Jews as the people 
of God. The mission of Jesus was to this people. We cannot suitably describe the 
relation of the election of Jesus Christ to that of others in terms of Platonizing 
concepts of the relations between prototype and copy, of reflections, of outer and 
inner circles around a christological center. Instead, the election of Jesus Christ 
stands in the service of the election of the people of God, which for its part again 
represents our human ordination for fellowship with God. This ministry mediates 
the identity of the man Jesus of Nazareth with the eternal Son, into whose relation 
to the Father the believers who constitute the people of God are taken up and 
fashioned into the likeness of Jesus Christ. We must see the election of believers 
in Christ “before the foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4) in relation to what is 
said about the divine plan of salvation that aims at the summing up of all things 
in Jesus Christ. Inasmuch as believers are taken up into the relation of Jesus to 
the Father they are elect “in him.” This filial relation to the Father undoubtedly 
has to take shape in each individual believer. This does not mean, however, that 
God’s counsel of election has to have an individual orientation. It does indeed 
direct itself to individuals, but always along with others and with humanity as a 
whole. 

This truth holds good for Jesus’ own election. If in principle the election 
of individuals is linked to that of the community, the same has also to apply to 
that of Jesus himself. Barth was not consistent here. The idea that we are initially 
to view Jesus in isolation as the first of the elect”! still rests on the premise that 
the counsel of God relates primarily to individuals and their salvation, Jesus Christ, 
of course, ranking as the first. But if along the lines of Eph. 1:4 and 10 God’s 
counsel of election is linked to that of salvation for all humanity, and indeed for 
all creation, and if it thus relates not to individuals in isolation but to the people 
of God representing all humanity, then from the outset we must also view the 
election of Jesus and his historical mission, in analogy to that of the king in the 


71. Along these lines Barth (pp. 106ff.) corrected Aquinas ST 3.24.1 because, in 
line with his exegesis of John 1:2, he thought that the being of the man Jesus in the beginning 
with God implied the notion of an isolated election of this man. But this exegesis is open 
to question. The point of John 1:2 is rather that the eternal Logos of God appeared in the 
man Jesus and hence “this” was in the beginning with God, ie., the Logos, not the human 
reality of Jesus in whom the Logos has now appeared. By including the predestination of 
Jesus Christ in the comprehensive context of the foreordination of the divine salvation 
history (“de his quae per gratiam Dei sunt fienda in tempore,” ST 3.24.1), Aquinas was 
closer to the witness of scripture (Eph. 1 in particular) than Barth. 
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OT, as service to the future human fellowship that will be actualized in the 
kingdom of God and that finds provisional manifestation in the form of the people 
of God.”2 The title “Christ,” which became part of the name of Jesus, indicates to 
us already that Christos is the Messiah of the people of God and that it is as such, 
not for himself alone, that Jesus Christ is the “elect Son of the Father” (Luke 9:35). 
It is precisely thus that all others are elect through him and in him. 


On the basis of the relation to God, the role of intrahuman fellow- 
ship as the direct object of the divine purpose of election that aims at the 
consummation of our creation makes it possible for us now to take a 
further step toward clarification of the relation between election and 
reprobation. 

In the view of election that became normative after Augustine it 
was unavoidable that the election of a limited number of creatures 
should logically involve the nonelection or rejection of others. Since the 
election was thought of as an immutable pretemporal act of God, the 
selection of some to eternal salvation and the exclusion of the rest had 
to be final. Rejection as a mere passing over in the selection process did 
not have to mean a verdict of damnation on the nonelect, for their sin 
presupposed this already. But those who at the election were passed over 
for salvation were deprived of the grace that is necessary for salvation 
and were thus helplessly abandoned to temptation to sin and to final 
perdition. 

If the act of election has a fellowship as its primary target, then 
choice still involves the nonselection of other fellowships. Thus the elec- 
tion of the people of Israel meant the exclusion of other peoples. God 
chose only this people as his possession, as belonging to him (Deut. 
7:6ff.), in distinction from others. Still, the number of individuals sharing 
in this destiny was left open. If we view the chosen people as standing 
in for a future definitive human fellowship under the rule of God, then 
it is truly an open question which individuals will belong to this eschato- 
logical fellowship and which will not. This is especially true when the 
chance of belonging to this society is not restricted to members of a 
people who are related by descent and separated from all other peoples. 
Already as a representation of our eschatological fellowship in the king- 
dom of God the church of Jews and Gentiles, unlike the people of Israel, 
is characterized by this openness. At the same time the Christian church, 


72. Cf. my “Erwahlung III,” RGG, 3rd ed., 1, 614-21, esp. 616, 
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no less than the OT people of God, claims knowledge of the criteria that 
decide the admission of individuals to the eschatological fellowship of 
God’s kingdom or their exclusion from it. We find these criteria in the 
righteous will of God to which the OT bears witness on the one hand 
and in its exposition by Jesus, and hence in the relation to Jesus’ own 
person, on the other. As Christians see it, these criteria are substantially 
one. In content Jesus’ exposition adds nothing to what the OT tells us 
about God’s righteous will. Yet it definitively defines the content of this 
will. There is thus indeed a relation between the present form and the 
final form of the fellowship elected by God. We find the link in the 
criteria of membership and in knowledge of the criteria. Hence those 
who live in accordance with God’s righteous will and confess Jesus as 
him who proclaims and expounds it can even now be sure of participa- 
tion in the final fellowship of salvation. Already according to the message 
of the prophets, however, external membership is no guarantee of shar- 
ing in future salvation. Conversely, those who do not belong to the 
historical people of God may find acceptance into the end-time fellow- 
ship of salvation because they measure up to the criteria of the righteous 
will of God (Matt. 8:11 par.). 

The election of a fellowship to be God’s people does not mean 
that none of its members can fall victim to rejection by conduct that 
brings them under God’s judgment. This is something that might even 
happen to a majority in a given generation (Jer. 7:29; cf. 14:19 and Lam. 
5:22). Paul saw a similar verdict of this kind passed on his own people 
in his own generation (1 Thess. 2:16). Nevertheless, the election of the 
fellowship itself remains inviolable (Jer. 31:37; cf. Rom. 11:1-2, 28-29). 
We must not confuse temporary hardening with eternal rejection.”3 Even 
in the case of individuals, temporary hardening need not rule out the 
possibility of converting and therefore of life (Ezek. 18:21-22).74 Al- 
though we must all bear the consequences of what we do, the salvation 
that means fellowship with God does not have to be finally closed to the 
guilty. There is no guarantee of an ultimate universal reconciliation, but 
in a history that is still open the possibility of forgiveness is promised 
to those who repent. 


73. This is stressed in opposition to the Calvinist correlating of eternal rejection 
to eternal election by Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Il, 129. 

74. CE. Jorg Jeremias, Die Reue Gottes: Aspekte alttestamentlicher Gottesvorstellung 
(1975), pp. 75ff. 
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The human society at which God’s eternal election aims will find its defini- 
tive form only in the eschatological fellowship of the kingdom of God. God’s 
work of election in history is oriented to those that are still on the way to 
this goal. It is oriented to a human fellowship that in the relations of its 
members with God and with one another is constituted by God’s righteous 
will and that thus forms an anticipation of the fellowship in God’s kingdom 
that is the final destiny of humanity. As an anticipation of this future 
fellowship in God’s kingdom, the elect community also exists in its partic- 
ularity as a sign of our human destiny in the counsel of our Creator. Linked 
to this function of a sign is also its commission to bear witness to God’s will 
to save and its mission to the nations as the elect community. 

In the case of the Christian church this eschatological function as a 
sign has been constitutive from the outset both for the Christian community 
as a worshiping community and for the identity of its members. It is true 
that the Abraham tradition perhaps quite early found a positive meaning 
for the nations in the election of Israel (Gen. 12:2-3). But in the Jacob 
tradition, which was especially important for the thought of the people’s 
election,”> this motif is not present, and Deut. 7:6ff. simply describes elec- 
tion as the separation of Israel from the nations to be Yahweh’s “possession.” 
Deuteronomy did teach that Israel’s relation to God was linked to God’s 
righteous will; indeed, this was the core of its message. But there was no 
discussion of the reach of the claim of this will beyond Israel. The prophets 
Micah (4:1-4) and Isaiah (2:1ff.), however, understood that the righteous 
will of the God of Israel is normative for the nations, too. They expected a 
future turning of the peoples to Yahweh to seek instruction about law from 
him and hence a settlement of the legal conflicts that divided them. Thus 
Deutero-Isaiah (42:1-2) could interpret the election of Israel as an election 
to bear witness to the righteous will of God among the nations. In this way 
God’s chosen people became an exemplary anticipation and advance repre- 
sentation of the righteous eschatological fellowship for which humanity is 
destined in the kingdom of God. 

With the individualizing of the hope of salvation in the postexilic 
period,’6 and also its eschatologizing in view of the experience that the 


75. On the basis of sayings in the Psalms such as we find at 135:4 and 105:6, Koch 
(ZAW 67 {1955} 205ff.) finds here the root of Israel’s belief in election. 
76. On this point see below, ch. 15, § 3. 
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people of Israel did not in all its members measure up to the demands of 
God’s righteous will, the Hellenistic period saw the formation of Jewish 
communities like the Qumran sect as gatherings and representations of 
the eschatological people of God. Along the same lines the primitive 
Christian community viewed itself as an eschatological community. 

A community of this kind can regard itself as identical with the 
community of the end-time elect, or as the core of this community to which 
other members will be added. But it can also regard itself as a provisional 
representation of the kingdom of God of the last days, but distinct from this 
kingdom. From the very first the Christian church had to fight the tempta- 
tion to equate its own fellowship exclusively with that of the end-time elect 
and thus to see itself as an initial form of the kingdom of God. When this 
happens, a sense of the provisional nature of its own form of life is easily 
lost, and with it a reference beyond its own particularity to the universality 
of the race that is the target of God’s saving purpose. Jesus himself did not 
gather the truly elect and separate them from the rest of the people as the 
eschatological saved community. Symbolically, in table fellowship, he cele- 
brated the fellowship-building presence of the rule of God. On this basis the 
church, too, should view itself as a provisional representation of the fellow- 
ship of God’s kingdom that is not yet identical with the definitive form of 
that kingdom. It is true that when we celebrate the Supper of Jesus the 
kingdom of God is present already with the presence of Jesus, but this takes 
place in the form of the sign. The presence of God’s kingdom and of his 
eschatological fellowship of salvation in the church is sacramental. This 
means that as Christians receive baptism and the Eucharist along with faith 
_ in the gospel they really have a share in Jesus Christ and through him in the 
future fellowship of salvation in the kingdom of God. But the final form of 
such participation and fellowship is still invisible in this transitory world and 
comes into it only through faith, hope, and love. It is thus of the nature of 
the church that it points beyond all that is provisional and imperfect in its 
own form to the future of the fellowship of God’s kingdom. Of this kingdom 
the church is only a provisional representation and one that in the life of its 
members is often hidden and distorted beyond recognition. 

A self-understanding of the church of this kind can view its own 
historical reality, with all its mutability and actual changes, as an expres- 
sion of divine election in terms of, and with a view to, the future of the 
reign of God. In this way, as regards the church, it takes into account the 
primacy of eschatology that characterizes the message of Jesus, whether 
for the relation to God or for the self-understanding of believers. Regard 
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for this aspect puts all God’s previous acts of election in the light of 
eschatology. In understanding the election of Israel, then, the promise to 
Abraham and the view of Deutero-Isaiah become normative. The people 
of Israel was chosen to be a witness to the righteous will of God among 
the nations, the will that will find its final actualization for all humanity 
in the fellowship of the kingdom of God. The same may be said of the 
church. At the heart of its life, however, there does not stand, as in Israel, 
the thought of a righteous order that God has laid down once and for ail. 
The message of Jesus has taken up this thought into that of the love of 
God and of participation in its operation. Hence the Christian community 
is not characterized as a fellowship of life that is ordered by law but as a 
sacramental and significatory representation of the future eschatological 
fellowship of a humanity that is renewed by participation in the death 
and resurrection of Christ. 

When he parted from his disciples on the night he was betrayed, 
Jesus linked to table fellowship with himself, in the form of the cup that 
he handed to all and that all received, the concept of the “new covenant” 
(1 Cor. 11:25; Luke 22:20). Hence the band of disciples, which was still 
an open one, became the fellowship of the church that is separated from 
the rest of the Jewish people by its confession of Jesus. The concept of the 
new covenant also validates the primitive Christian claiming of the title 
“people of God” for the Christian community (Rom. 9:24ff.; 1 Pet. 2:10). 
The concept of the covenant finds a correlate in that of the people of God 
with which the covenant is concluded and which is constituted by the 
covenant. But we still need to show more precisely (a) what is the impor- 
tance of the term “people of God” for the Christian church, (b) what is 
the resultant relation to the Jewish people, and finally (c) how the concept 
of the church as God’s people in the theology of election relates to the 
institutional form of the church as the hierarchically structured official 
church. 


a. The Concept of the People of God in Ecclesiology 


The thought of the church as the people of God played an important role 
in the history of the early church. We shall come back to this point under 
§ ¢ below. But it was less prominent after the 5th century when Chris- 
tianity had become the official confession of the Roman Empire (A.D. 390). 
It is true that the idea that the word “church” denotes the totality of 
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believers as the people of God lived on in liturgical texts and could even 
receive new emphasis in the Carolingian era.77 

From the 15th century onward, however, what was at the center 
of interest and debate was the question of the relation between spiritual 
and secular power, first in the Roman Empire, then in the successor states, 
especially in what had been the Western empire. In this connection there 
developed the hierarchical and juridical concept of the church as a sacer- 
dotal dominion in contrast not only to the secular power (regnum) but 
also to the laity. 

Materially this idea had already reached its full development in 
Gelasius I.78 Its roots go back to Cyprian’s thesis that Christ founded his 
church on the bishops.”9 The specifically Western form of this thesis was 
favored by an idea with pre-Christian roots: the dominion of Rome as head 
of the world or of the whole circle of the earth.8 In the theology of the 
papacy and the Roman curia this idea was reinterpreted, Rome being seen 
as the head (caput) of the social “body” (corpus) of Christendom both 
spiritually and politically.8! Byzantium totally and rightly rejected this thesis 
on the ground that the church has no other head than Christ (Eph. 1:22; 
4:15; Col. 1:18), but in the West it came to full flower with Gregory VII.82 

At the Reformation the concept of the church as the people of God 
took on fresh importance as a basic ecclesiological concept in opposition 
to this hierarchical understanding. Thus Luther called the church the holy 
Christian people, not merely in the time of the apostles, but to the world’s 
end, and this people, as God’s sanctified people, is the people of God.83 


77. Y. Congar, HDG, Il/3c, Die Lehre von der Kirche: Von Augustin bis zum Abend- 
lindischen Schisma (1971), pp. 20ff., 29ff. 

78. DS, 347. Here secular power is set alongside the “auctoritas sacrata pontificum” 
with the observation that greater weight attaches to the latter (“gravius pondus est sacer- 
dotum”). Taught, too, is the subjection of the people to the priests (“sacerdotibus recte 
divina tractantibus fidelium convenit corda submitti”) and of all of them to the Roman 
seat. 

79. Ep. 27, adducing Matt. 16:18-19; PL, 4, 298. 

80. According to Livy the dying Romulus foretold that it was the will of heaven 
that Rome should be head of the whole circle of the earth: “Roma caput orbis terrarum” 
(Ab urbe condita 1.16). For the adoption of this idea in early Christian writings cf. P. E. 
Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio: Studien zur Geschichte des rémischen Erneuerungs- 
gedanken vom Ende des Karolingischen Reiches bis zum Investiturstreit (1929; 3rd ed. 1962), 
pp. 29ff cf. 37-38. 

81. Congar, HDG, III/3c, Lehre, pp. 11-12. 

82. Ibid., p. 60; cf. already p. 50. 

83. WA, 50, 625, 21-23; cf. 9-10, and on this P. Althaus, Theology of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia, 1966), pp. 287ff., esp. pp. 290-91, with further references. 
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Yet in the Lutheran Reformation the thought had still not been given a 
systematic function in understanding the Christian world as a unit. In this 
regard it differed from the idea of the fellowship of believers (communio 
sanctorum or congregatio fidelium).84 The Counter-Reformation for its 
part confirmed the hierarchical and juridical understanding of the church 
that would be determinative for Roman Catholics up to Vatican IT.8 
Vatican II then complemented this view with an understanding of the 
church as the people of God that had found its way afresh into theological 
discussion, and in the church constitution even put its statements about 
the latter (LG 2) ahead of what it had to say about the hierarchy (LG 3). 
In so doing it set the ministry as an institution within the life of the church 
instead of presenting it as a hierarchy that is independent of the people 
of God and that brings the latter to birth. At the same time, and in the 
same constitution, it again set the concept of the people of God in the 
context of salvation history.®6 


Readoption of the concept of the people of God raised for the church the question 
of its relation to other essential descriptions, especially that of the church as the 
body of Christ that had thus far been determinative for Roman Catholic ecclesi- 
ology.8” The council counted the latter, even if in a special way, as one of the 
metaphors depicting the church’s nature in association with the concept of the 
church as the mystery of salvation and the people of God (LG 6-7). Indeed, the 1943 
encyclical Mystici corporis had already differentiated the “mystical” body of Christ 


84. So rightly M. Keller, “Volk Gottes” als Kirchenbegriff: Eine Untersuchung zum 
neueren Verstindnis (1970), p. 39; cf. 36ff. In contrast J. Vercruysse (Fidelis Populus, 1968) 
treats the concept as the center or core of Luther’s ecclesiology, but without adequately 
distinguishing it from the idea of the communion of saints (cf. esp. p. 205). 

85. On early developments cf. Congar, HDG, HI/3c, Lehre, p. 61. 

86. On the early history of the concept cf. Keller, Volk Gottes, pp. 83-306, with 
emphasis on the impact of Protestant exegesis, pp. 151ff., 166ff.; also esp. 209ff. and 217ff. 
on N. A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes: Eine Untersuchung zum Kirchenbewusstsein des Urchristen- 
tums (1941). For opposing thinkers among Roman Catholics Keller cites esp. L. Cerfaux 
and A. Wikenhauser (pp. 224ff.). 

87. Advocacy of this concept of the church by the encyclical of Pius XII played a 
prominent part at the council (cf. DS, 3800ff.). The encyclical differentiates the social body 
of the church as Christ’s corpus mysticum from his historical or physical body that is present 
in the Eucharist (DS, 3809). The social or mystical body is hierarchically constituted but is 
not made up only of office bearers (3810) but of all those to whom Christ mediates his 
blessings by the church (as “quasi altera Christi persona,’ 3906). Cf. Ott, Grundriss, pp. 
327-28, also 335, On the background of this idea cf. Ratzinger, “Der Kirchenbegriff und die 
Frage nach der Gliedschaft in der Kirche” (1963), in Das neue Volk Gottes: Entwiirfe zur 
Ekklesiologie (1969), pp. 90ff. 
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from the physical corporeality that is present in the Eucharist, and it had thus 
treated the idea of the church as Christ’s mystical, “social” body as a metaphor. To 
that extent the council was moving along the same lines when it counted the idea 
of the church as the body of Christ as one of the figurative statements about the 
church. At the same time eucharistic participation in the body of Christ was also 
integrated into the biblically oriented description of the matter (LG 7), and this was 
not just to be taken figuratively. Already in 1956, following H. de Lubac and the 
exegetical studies of A. Wikenhauser, Ratzinger had opposed the distinction be- 
tween Christ’s mystical body and his true body,88 and he thus rejected any purely 
figurative understanding of the church as the body of Christ.89 Hence the relation 
between this description of the nature of the church and its designation as the 
people of God changed. According to Ratzinger the eucharistic basis of the church’s 
reality as the body of Christ underlies the way in which the church is the people of 
God. Christians are the people of God only as they are the body of Christ.9° 


The concept of the people of God, however, is more comprehensive 
than that of the church. Primarily and originally it denotes the people of 
Israel, not the church. Vatican II tried to do justice to this fact by distinguish- 
ing the church as the new people of God from Israel as the old (LG 9), thus 
expressing the continuity between the two in salvation history, but also the 
difference between them. In what way, however, is the church “new” as the 
people of God? The council came to realize that in the term “people of God” 
we are dealing with one that relates to election, and it linked this aspect 
especially to the concept of the covenant (LG 9), so that it is the difference 
between the old covenant and the new that gives rise to the difference 
between the old people of God and the new. Christ instituted this new 
covenant, the new testament in his blood (cf. 1 Cor. 11:25). From among 
both Jews and Gentiles he thus called a people that is to grow together in the 
Spirit, not after the flesh, and to form the new people of God.?! 


88. Ratzinger, “Vom Ursprung und vom Wesen der Kirche” (1956), in Neue Volk 
Gottes, pp. 75-89, esp. 83ff. Cf. A. Wikenhauser, Die Kirche als der mystische Leib Christi 
nach dem Apostel Paulus (1937); also H. de Lubac, Corpus Mysticum et l’Eglise au Moyen 
Age, 2nd ed. (1949). 

89. In “Kirche HI. Systematisch,” [ThK, 2nd ed., VI (1961), 173-83, Ratzinger says 
it is wrong to set “people of God” as a real concept in opposition to “body of Christ” as a 
mere metaphor (p. 176). 

90. Ratzinger, Neue Volk Gottes, p. 82; cf. also 108, etc. 

91. With reference to the promise of the new covenant in Jer. 31:31-34 LG 9 reads: 
“Quod foedus novum Christus instituit, novum scilicet testamentum in suo sanguine (cf. 
1 Cor. 11:25), ex Judaeis ac gentibus plebem vocans, quae non secundum carnem sed in 
Spiritu ad unitatem coalesceret.” 
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As the council sees it, then, the difference between flesh and spirit 
constitutes the difference between the new people of God and that of the 
old covenant. As in 1 Pet. 1:23 this difference is related to the fact that 
physical descent is no longer the basis of membership in the people of 
God; rather, it is baptism, by which the Spirit is received. A link exists also 
between the election of this new messianic people and the future of a 
humanity that is united and reconciled in the kingdom of God. The church 
is the core of this humanity of the future.92 Taken up again here is the 
fundamental definition of the church in LG 1: the church in Christ is to 
be seen as a sign and instrument for the most inward union with God 
and also for the unity of all humanity. In the light of LG 9 we now see 
that a theology of election underlies this function of the church for all 
humanity, and that this function is linked to the concept of the church as 
the people of God. 

The description of the church as an expression and a part of the 
divine mystery of salvation in Jesus Christ comes out in all its historical 
dynamism, which reaches beyond the confines of the church, when we 
view it from the angle of the concept of the people of God in the history 
of election. The gathering and sending of the eschatological people of God 
from among all peoples take place in history with a view to the eschato- 
logical ordination of humanity for fellowship with God. Thus far the 
description of the church as the people of God is an important one for 
an understanding of its nature, involving more than its essential descrip- 
tion as the body of Christ, but still making explicit what it means to be 
the body of Christ, of the Messiah of all humanity. What emerges here is 
not just the outer form of the church as the fellowship of believers but 
also its function relative to the divine economy of salvation. The view of 
the church in terms of election as the people of God relates its description 
as the fellowship of believers to its function with respect to the ordaining 
of humanity for fellowship with God in the consummation of his king- 
dom. Yet a need also arises here for clarification of the relation of the 
church to the people of Israel. On a Christian view, does the church replace 
and crowd out Israel as the people of God? Or from the standpoint of 
Christian faith, does Israel continue to be God’s chosen people alongside 
the church? In this case, does “new” involve an addition to the old? The 
term “people of God” cannot have a plural. Over against the many peoples 


92. Ibid.: “pro toto tamen genere humano firmissimum est germen unitatis, spei 
et salutis.” 
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stands the one people of God. Does this mean, then, that in spite of the 
obvious difference between them, and their painful conflicts in the course 
of history, the church and Israel in some way belong together and are to 
be seen as one and the same entity in the divine plan of salvation? These 
questions demand more detailed elucidation. 


b. The Church and Israel 


Renewal of the understanding of the church as the people of God is one 
of the most important events in modern discussion of the church’s nature. 
We find evidence of its impact in WCC reports and in the church consti- 
tution of Vatican II. The WCC Assembly at Evanston in 1954 recom- 
mended “people of God” as one of the biblical terms for the fellowship 
of Christians that had not yet become merely the preserve of one or 
another confessional dogmatics.93 So far, however, there seems to have 
been no clear awareness of the difficulties that arise for the relation of the 
church to the Jewish people when we claim the title “people of God” for 
the church. The same applies to the contrasting of the church as the new 
people of God with Israel as the old by Vatican II (LG 9). The church 
statements of this period usually overlooked the fact that the NT never 
calls the church the “new” people of God. This expression goes back only 
to the Epistle of Barnabas (5:7 and 7:5). It has there a sharp anti-Jewish 
function. According to this epistle the erecting of the golden calf proved 
that the Jews did not accept the covenant that Moses offered them. The 
epistle’s verdict, then, is that they never really were the people of God. 
Only the church is the people of God that the OT promised (14:1ff.).%4 
Melito of Sardis and Hippolytus softened this thesis, suggesting that in 


93. On the report of the Faith and Order Conference at Montreal (1963) on the 
subject of the church and the Jewish people, a report adopted at Bristol in 1967, cf. 
E. Dinkler, OR 17 (1968) 283-86, esp. 285-86. Cf. also W. Wirth, Solidaritét der Kirche mit 
Israel: Die theologische Neubestimmung des Verhiltnisses der Kirche zum Judentum nach 1945 
anhand der offiziellen Verlautbarungen (1987). 

94. These statements go far beyond Matt. 21:43 when it says that the kingdom of 
God will be taken away from “you” (Israel) and given to a people bringing forth its fruits, 
for the idea of a “new” people of God is only implicit here, and it is not contested, as in 
Barnabas, that Israel was once indeed God’s people. On Matt. 21:43 and the paragraphs in 
Justin Dial. 26.1 and 80.1, also 4 Ezra 1:35ff. (E. Hennecke, New Testament Apocrypha, ed. 
W. Schneemeicher, rev. ed., 2 vols. [Louisville, 1992], II, 644); cf. D. Flusser, “Das Schisma 
zwischen Judentum und Christentum,” EvT 40 (1980) 214-39, esp. 225-26. 
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salvation history the church as the “new” people of God has replaced Israel 
as the “old.”95 But even this replacement thesis, which is still influential 
today,°® involves the verdict that we are no longer to regard the Jewish 
people as the people of God. 

Paul’s discussion of the election of Israel in Romans points in a 
very different direction.9” He raises here the question whether the rejec- 
tion of the gospel of Jesus Christ by the majority of the Jewish people 
means that God has rejected his people (11:1). He puts the question only 
to answer it most emphatically in the negative. How could Christians be 
certain of their own comparatively new membership in the circle of God’s 
elect if God for his part did not remain faithful to his election in spite of 
Israel’s unbelief? This is the apostle’s point when he advocates the invi- 
olability of the election of the Jewish people (11:29; cf. 9:6). He has in 
mind also Christian assurance of election. 

God has not annulled his covenant with the Jewish people.98 But 
how could Paul cling to this conviction in view of what was for him 
particularly the painful experience of the overwhelming rejection of the 
gospel by his own people? The primary solution lies in the remant concept 
of OT prophecy.?? As in the days of Elijah, so now God has preserved a 
“remnant,” and brought it to faith, in the existence of the Jewish Christian 
community (11:7). As the people of God, Israel is for the time being 
confined to this remnant, but at the same time the people of God is 
expanding as the apostle’s mission to the Gentiles is bringing in believers 


95. On this point see A. Hamel, Kirche bei Hippolyt von Rom (1951), pp. 23ff. 

96. On this thesis and the resultant “disinheriting” of Israel, see W. Liebster, 
“Umkehr und Erneuerung im Verhaltnis von Christen und Juden,” in Umkehr und Er- 
neuerung: Erlduterungen zum Synodalbeschluss der Rheinischen Landessynode 1980, ed. 
B. Klappert and H. Starck (1980), “Zur Erneuerung des Verhiltnisses von Christen und 
Juden,” pp. 55-65, esp. 55ff. 

97. In contrast is the hard statement in 1 Thess. 2:14-16 about the way the Jewish 
people has come under the final judgment of God due to its rejection of the gospel; cf. 
F Mussner, Diese Geschlect wird nicht vergehen: Judentum und Kirche (1991), pp. 73-76. 

98. On church statements about this since the Amsterdam Assembly of the WCC in 
1948 cf. Wirth, Solidaritét, pp. 199-200. The Faith and Order study of the theme that Bristol 
adopted in 1967 still reported different views on the matter (III, 21; cf. Wirth, ibid.). Vatican IT 
in Nostra Aetate 4 unequivocally taught the ongoing election of Israel, so that in 1980 John 
Paul II could speak of the old covenant with Israel that God had never abrogated (Mussner, 
Geschlect, pp. 118ff; and cf. the exegetical discussion of Rom. 11:27, 39-49). Cf. also the EKD 
(Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland) study Christen und Juden, Il, Zur theologischen 
Neuorientierung im Verhdltnis zum Judentum (1991), pp. 18-19; cf. 43ff. and esp. 47ff. 

99. On this point cf. Wilckens, Rémer, II, 234-40 on 11:1-10, and for the Jewish 
OT roots of the concept esp. pp. 235-36. 
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from the nations (9:24-26).!00 Thus there is already an abiding link be- 
tween the church and the Jewish people, a link that Paul then describes 
in terms of the root of the olive tree that carries the wild branches that 
contrary to normal rules have been grafted into it (11:17-18). 

Referring to the same truth are the sayings in Ephesians about the 
peace that by his death Jesus Christ has made between Jews and Gentiles 
(Eph. 2:12-20). This is a peace within Christ’s church. It unites Jews and 
Gentiles in the body of Christ (vv. 15-16). But what has the Christian 
church to say about the majority of Jews who are still outside the fellow- 
ship of Christ’s body and that have rejected the gospel of Jesus Christ? In 
distinction from what the Gospels say about the severing of the Jewish 
people from God with their rejection of Jesus,}© and in contrast to his 
initial judgment in 1 Thess. 2:15-16, Paul in Romans regarded the Jewish 
reaction as the expression of a hardening by God himself (cf. 11:7-8) based 
on his plan of salvation, but not forever — only until the full number of 
Gentiles had come in (v. 25), so that the hardening does not finally exclude 
from God or from sharing in his salvation, and even relative to this 
majority the election of the people has not been abrogated. 

In making these statements the apostle was not advocating a 
“special path” for Israel on the way to eschatological salvation, a path that 
would bypass Jesus Christ and his gospel, the implication being that we 
are to see in Jesus only the Savior of Gentile peoples and to see Israel as 
standing in relationship to God without him.!©2 Instead Paul seems to 


100. This is the element of truth in the expansion model in defining the relation of 
the church to its Jewish origins (cf. the EKD study), but Klappert has rightly pointed out that 
this model is not an apt one to describe the relation to postbiblical and present-day Judaism 
because it does not express the significance of the ongoing apartness and particularity of the 
Jewish people, or its distinction from the church (“Die Wurzel tragt dich: Einftihrung in den 
Synodalbeschluss der Rhein. Landessynode,” in Umkehr und Erneuerung, pp. 23-54, esp. 25ff.). 
Nor is it enough to say with the synod’s declaration 4 (4) that by Jesus Christ the church has 
been taken up into God’s covenant with his people (cf. Liebster in ibid., pp. 58-59), for this 
might leave the impression that the church is taken up into the old covenant and that proper 
note is thus not taken of the constitutive difference between the new covenant and the old. 

101. On this point cf. the EKD study Christen und Juden, Il, 49ff. 

102. In rejection of a “special path” of this kind for the Jewish people (cf. P. Lapide, 
“Der Messias Israels? Die Rheinische Synode und das Judentum,” in Umkehr und Erneuerung, 
pp. 236-46, esp. 241-42), see Mussner, Geschlecht, pp. 32-33. Mussner’s own thesis of a special 
path for Israel (pp. 33ff.) simply states that the conversion of the Jewish people as a whole 
will be the result not of Christian mission to the Jews but of the parousia of Jesus Christ 
himself. This is his response to the criticism of the special path thesis by E. Grasser, “Zwei 
Heilswege? Zum theologischen Verhdltnis von Israel und Kirche,” in Kontinuitét und Einheit: 
Festschrift Franz Mussner, ed. P.-G. Miiller and W. Stenger (1981), pp. 411-29. 
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have expected that the returning Christ himself, who by his return will 
show himself to be identical with the Messiah or Son of Man whom the 
Jews awaited, will renew the covenant of God with the Jewish people by 
remission of their sins.!03 In this regard Paul found support in the pro- 
phetic promise of a new covenant that God will make with his people. He 
adduced in proof Isa. 59:20-21, and linked this verse to the thought of the 
forgiveness of sins in 27:9 and Jer. 31:34.104 The new covenant of which 
he speaks does not set up a totally new people of God unrelated to that 
of the Mosaic covenant. God has not abandoned the latter covenant. 
Hence the eschatological new covenant means for Israel renewal of the 
old covenant relationship with its God.!05 The renewing of the covenant 
relationship between God and Israel that takes place with the coming of 
the Redeemer for Zion (Isa. 59:20) does differ already from what the 
prophets say about the covenant granted to the patriarchs inasmuch as 
God will now set his law in the hearts of his people (Jer. 31:33), or cause 
his Spirit to rest on them (Isa. 59:21). Another difference from the Mosaic 
covenant is that non-Jews may now be taken up into the covenant rela- 
tionship with Israel’s God.19% 

The cup that is handed round at the Lord’s Supper gives a share 
in this covenant. This means that the church, which in table fellowship 
with Jesus is made one as his body, shares already in the new covenant 
that will be granted to Israel as a whole (Rom. 11:26)!07 when Christ 
returns as the eschatological Redeemer whose coming Israel awaits. Only 
in terms of this eschatological destiny, and on the basis of the new es- 
chatological covenant, may we see Jews and Christians as parts of one and 
the same people of God. The unity of the people of God, then, does not 
rest on the fact that in the form of Christianity the peoples are brought 
into the covenant history of Israel that dates back to Moses. Instead, it 


103. So Mussner, Geschlect, pp. 39ff. 

104. Cf. ibid., pp. 44ff., on the relation to Jer. 31:33-34, which links the thought of 
forgiveness to the promise of the new covenant in Jer. 31:31ff. 

105. So rightly the EKD study Christen und Juden, II, 48, and the theses of the 1980 
Rheinische Landessynode, IV, 1, quoted by U. Schwemer, ed., Christen und Juden: Doku- 
mente der Anndherung (1991), p. 129. 

106. The church documents cited in n. 105 above do not sufficiently take into 
account the difference between the new covenant and the covenant relationship of the 
Jewish people with its God that goes back to the patriarchs and was established by Moses, 
so that it seems at times as if the participation that Christians are promised in the covenant 
relationship with the God of Israel is an integrating of the church into the Mosaic covenant. 

107. Wilckens, Romer, II, 255-56. 
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rests on the fact that in the new covenant which Jewish prophecy prom- 
ised, and which will renew the covenant relationship of the Jewish people 
with its God, the old people of God will be united with the church of 
Jesus Christ, which by its fellowship with Jesus Christ shares already in 
this new covenant. As Paul sees it, for the Jewish people no less than for 
Christians, the basis of the new covenant is Jesus Christ, who at his coming 
again will show himself to his people as their expected Messiah. 


At this point the resolution of the 1980 Rheinische Landessynode of the German 
Evangelical Church has run up against the Jewish counterthesis that Jesus was 
not Israel’s Messiah and yet has become the Savior of the Gentiles. !8 It is argued 
that in all religious history there is no instance of one fellowship of faith telling 
another what role a person has to play in the salvation history of the latter 
fellowship, even though this person be a bringer of salvation.!09 In this regard 
Pinchas Lapide overlooks the fact that the thesis of the messiahship of Jesus 
that was advanced by the first Christians, who were themselves Jews, took place 
within the Jewish religious fellowship, the point being that God’s resurrection 
of Jesus exalted him to the dignity of the expected Messiah of the Jewish people 
(Rom. 1:3-4).!10 On this issue there were unquestionably differences within the 
Judaism of the time that still exist between Christians and Jews. Above all, 
however, we must not forget that the dispute was originally a domestic one 
within Judaism. The occasion of the dispute, i.e., conflict regarding the person, 
message, and mission of Jesus, and the question of the self-understanding of 
the Jewish faith that this issue posed, is still of decisive importance for conver- 
sations between Jews and Christians today. The resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead was the basis of the belief of his Jewish disciples that he had been exalted 
as Messiah, and this belief of theirs is the basis of our Christian belief today 
that he is the Savior of the world. Finally, the expectation that at his coming 
again Jesus will also show himself to the Jewish people as its Messiah is the basis 
of the fact that even though the Jewish people is separated from the church Paul 
still recognizes it as God’s chosen people and can harmonize this recognition 
with his Christian faith. 

On the basis of this fact all Christians in conversations with Jews have to 
confess their belief in Jesus as the Christ of Israel and to bear witness to this belief 
in the conversations. This is the inalienable core of the Christian mission to Jews. 
The 1980 Rheinische Synode rightly said that the Christian mission to Jews cannot 


108. Synodalbeschluss 4 (3): “We confess Jesus Christ, the Jew, who as the Messiah 
of Israel is the Savior of the world and unites the world’s peoples with the people of God.” 
Cited from Schwemer, Christen und Juden, p. 118. 

109. Lapide, in Umkehr und Erneuerung, pp. 241-42. 

110. For details see my Systematic Theology, II, 312ff. 
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be of the same kind as those to Gentile peoples.!!! This truth is self-evident 
inasmuch as Jews already believe in the one true and living God (1 Thess. 1:9), 
whom Christian missions to other peoples have to proclaim as the Creator of 
heaven and earth and the Father of Jesus Christ. Furthermore, Jews held the belief 
in the one God before Christians. In relation to the Jewish people Christian witness 
focuses on the fact that this God of Israel has definitively revealed himself in Jesus 
of Nazareth, and done so first to the Jews, and only then to the Gentiles by the 
message of the gospel. But here is the basis of the fact that Jesus as the “son” of 
the Father belongs inseparably to the identity of the God of Israel because his 
message of the kingdom of God focused wholly and utterly on the first command- 
ment of the Decalogue (or Deut. 6:4-5), and as its exposition is also the criterion 
of the exclusiveness of trust in God that this commandment demands. There is 
here a challenge to the self-understanding of Israel that, along with the events of 
the history of Jesus, his crucifixion and resurrection, became the basis of the rise 
of primitive Christianity, and the clarifying of which even today, as the central 
theme of Jewish-Christian dialogue, is essential to the identity of Christian faith 
and the Christian church. This issue of Jewish self-understanding is the crux of 
the Christian “mission to Jews.” The church can and must reject all the attempts 
at forced conversion that have perverted this mission throughout the centuries 
and been an affront to Jewish dignity. But it cannot refrain from raising this 
question of Jewish self-understanding. 


Ina less nuanced way than Paul, 1 Peter already applies the concept 
of the people of God to the Gentile Christian church: “Once you were not 
a people, now you are the people of God; once you were far from God’s 
mercy, now you have been granted mercy” (2:10). A distinction from Paul 
here is that the defining of the church as the people of God is not seen as 
an occasion to raise the question of the church’s relation to the Jewish 
people. Only indirectly in the context of the epistle are the Jews mentioned 
as those who have stumbled on the cornerstone that God has laid in Zion 


111. Schwemer, Christen und Juden, p. 118. The Synod stated its conviction that 
in witnessing to the Jewish people the church cannot act as it does in missions to the nations. 
Cf. also p. 132 (Thesis 5). Literally, this formulation does not say anything essentially new. 
But in the context of the synod it implies an abandoning of Christian mission to Jews in 
favor of the idea of a joint Christian and Jewish witness (pp. 118, 132, Thesis 2). On this 
point see P. G. Aring, “Absage an die Judenmission,” in Umkehr und Erneuerung, pp. 207-14. 
The thought of joint witness transcending differences betweeen Jews and Christians is 
important for the future of dialogue between them but ought not to blur the contours of 
the question of the self-understanding of Jewish faith that is posed by the proclamation of 
Jesus and the Easter message of the apostles, or indeed totally crowd out this question, and 
with it the theme of the Christian mission to Jews, for it is precisely in common awareness 
of this ongoing question that it acquires its urgency. 
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(2:8). After the events of a.p. 70 the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish temple by Titus was seen as a visible sign of the judgment of God 
on the Jewish people that is intimated in the prophecy of Jesus against 
the temple (Mark 13:1-4 par.; cf. vw. 15-17 par.) and in his lamenting over 
Jerusalem (Luke 19:43-44).112 As the first Jerusalem church had come to 
an end and Christians were now essentially united in the Gentile church, 
they thought that they might justifiably make an exclusive claim to the 
title “people of God” for their own fellowship. 

This tendency culminated in the Epistle of Barnabas, which did not 
merely see the old people of God deposed and replaced by the new people 
of Christians but even contested the claim of the Jewish people ever to have 
been the people of God at all (see above, n. 94). In place of this harsh 
judgment Melito of Sardis and Hippolytus, with their thesis of substitution 
in salvation history, maintained a certain fairness by at least conceding that 
the Jewish people had once in fact been God’s chosen people. Yet in contrast 
to Paul’s statements about the inalienable nature of God’s election of the 
Jewish people, this substitution thesis still expressed a defective eschatologi- 
cal sense by supposing that the eschatological consummation had come 
already in the existence of the church. In vain, as was now shown, Paul had 
warned the Gentile Christians against the resultant claiming of exclusive 
election for themselves (Rom. 11:17-24). 

In its relations with the Jewish people the church had to decide for 
the first time whether it would view its own place in God’s history with 
the human race along the lines of a provisional sign of a still awaited 
consummation, or view itself as the place of the at least initially actualized 
eschatological consummation itself. The decision went in favor of the 
second alternative and it came to expression in the church’s claim to be 
exclusively identical with the eschatologically “new” people of God. The 
dangerous and destructive consequences of this choice mark the further 
history of Christianity. They take the form of dogmatic intolerance, the 
result of a false sense of eschatological finality that fails to see the church’s 
provisional nature, and an endless series of divisions that follow from 
dogmatic exclusiveness. 

It is important to realize that this painful false development began 
with a primary mistake in the church’s relation to the Jewish people. The 
inner hazards of the sense of exclusive election could have been perceived 
in time if the Gentile church had heeded the warning of the apostle Paul 


112. See my Systematic Theology, II, 341-42, on this point. 
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and if behind this warning it had remembered the warnings of the OT 
prophets against the arrogance of the elect that hardens their hearts and 
leads them to destruction. As it was, however, the history of the church, 
like that of the people of Israel, had to become a history not only of 
election but also of the judgment of God on his people. Here, too, we see 
how the destinies of the church of Christ and the Jewish people are closely 
related. It took a long time, and needed the horrors of the holocaust under 
Nazi Germany, to prepare the church to confess that it has this fellowship 
of destiny, and the resultant solidarity, with the Jewish people. 

Christian theology today ought to handle the church’s relation to 
the concept of the elect people of God with the openness that we find in 
Paul’s statements on the theme. Undoubtedly the church must understand 
itself as the people of the new covenant that was concluded in the blood 
of Jesus Christ and that is renewed at every celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. But it should not on this account contrast itself as the “new” 
people of God with the old Jewish people of God as though the latter had 
been set aside with the old covenant. Jeremiah in 31:31-32 and Isaiah in 
59:21 promise the new covenant not to another people but to Israel as 
the eschatological renewal and fulfillment of its covenant relationship with 
its God. When at the Last Supper that he held with his disciples on the 
night of his arrest Jesus related the promise of the new covenant to the 
table fellowship with his disciples that he sealed with his self-offering, he 
was not snapping the link of this promise to the people of Israel. Instead, 
he was showing that fellowship with himself is for the whole Jewish people 
the future of salvation that breaks in already in the fellowship of the band 
of disciples. The later inclusion of non-Jews in the Christian community 
on the basis of the confession of Jesus that is sealed by their baptism does 
nothing to change this. 

The unity of God and his kingdom toward which the eschatological 
hope of the actualizing of human fellowship in praise of the one God is 
directed demands the concept of a single people of God that constitutes the 
object and goal of what God does in election. For this reason the term 
“people of God” can have no plural. It leaves room, however, for all human- 
ity transformed and renewed for participation in the lordship of God. The 
Christian church is not exclusively identical with the eschatological people 
of God. It is only a provisional form of this people and a preliminary sign 
of its future consummation that will embrace not only members of the 
church but the Jewish people and the “righteous” of all the nations who 
stream in from every culture to the banquet of the reign of God. 
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c. The People of God and the Official Church 


If the church is the people of God as a provisional manifestation and 
significatory anticipation of the eschatological people of God drawn from 
every nation, the question arises as to its historically concrete form in this 
capacity. In Israel’s case the people of God is a historical people, a nation, 
not merely, indeed, in the sense of having a common speech and culture, 
but also in that of having a vital link deriving from common descent, and 
also for large stretches of its history in that of having possession of its 
own territory and a political order of common life. True, the unity and 
identity of this people made up of the twelve tribes of Israel rest finally 
on its belief in the God of Israel. Nevertheless, the unity manifests itself 
not merely in its religious and cultic life but also, at least in principle, in 
all aspects of its common social life as a nation. It seems, however, that 
we cannot say this of the Christian church. Is its character as a spiritual 
people of God in contrast to the “carnal” fellowship of the Jewish people 
(1 Cor. 10:18) and other nations characterized, perhaps, by the fact that 
the vital fellowship of Christians as a people appears only in its liturgical 
life, not also in a common social and political life? This is the image that 
Christianity does in fact present within modern secular society. But it is 
not really a natural consequence of the spiritual nature of the church as 
the people of God. 

As the fellowship of the new covenant the church is “spiritual” 
(2 Cor. 3:6) because membership in the church does not rest on descent 
but on baptism as a sign of fellowship with Christ and of membership of 
his body (1 Cor. 12:13). Hence it is only as the body of Christ, seen at 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, that the church is a provisional sign of 
the eschatological fellowship of a renewed humanity in the kingdom of 
God. A Jew may be an atheist or even a Christian or a Muslim but as a 
member of his or her people a Jew is always a Jew. A Christian who 
renounces faith and the confession of Jesus Christ ceases to be a Christian. 
Being a Christian is grounded in baptism and faith. Baptism establishes 
a being “outside ourselves in Christ” in which we participate only by faith. 
In terms of its members this is the mark of the church that manifests itself 
at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The church, then, has its being in 
the extra nos of faith by which believers live outside themselves in Jesus 
Christ. Yet this fact does not rule out the possibility, but even involves it 
as an implication, that the relationship of Christians with and by Christ 
works itself out not only in the sanctification of their individual lives but 
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also in that of every sphere of their common life, including the political 
and economic forms of this life. When the fellowship of Christians is not 
just a minority in a non-Christian society, then the Christian spirit ought 
to govern the political and economic forms of the common life. Here lies 
the critical potential of the concept of the people of God in the life of the 
church. In terms of it there may well be envisioned and expected an 
overthrowing and restructuring of all forms of social life that are not 
controlled by the Christian spirit. Yet Christians are aware that all such 
restructuring of forms of social life can have only provisional significance 
and will always in principle be open to revision, for the eschatological 
consciousness of Christian faith expects that the final form of human life 
in society, as of individual life, will come only with the future of the 
kingdom of God. Even at best all earthly structuring of our common life 
can be only a copy and a provisional sign of this future. In its reality it 
will always be more or less broken by the power of sin that has not yet 
been fully overcome in our life together, and by the need for preventive 
measures against the destructive workings of this power. 


Adolf von Harnack has shown how important the concept of Christians as a new 
people of Jews and Gentiles became in early Christianity from the time of Justin, 
Hermas, and Aristides. !13 Christians were seen as a third race (tritos genos) along- 
side Jews and Gentiles and made up of both. In the Dialogue with Trypho (123.7-8) 
Justin was already calling the Christian church the chosen people, and thus a new 
nation, in this sense. This self-understanding is an important factor in explaining 
the sharpness of the struggle between early Christianity and the pagan empire, !14 
but also in explaining how it could come about that the church and empire entered 
into relationship in the 4th century when the emperors confessed Christianity. In 
this century Eusebius of Caesarea thought of his Church History (book 1) as that 
of the new Christian people,!!5 not of a new religion or cultus that manifested 
itself in the “church” as an institution apart from political life. We can understand 
the claim made by this history of Eusebius only in terms of the concept of the 
new people to which the proclamation of the apostles had given rise and the 
development of which in spite of every persecution was the theme of the work. 
The political emancipation of this people, along with the restoration of the empire 
now transcending all national distinctions on the basis of the true faith, then 
formed the goal and conclusion of the history. If we take literally and not just 


113. A. von Harnack, Mission and Expansion, 1, 300ff. 

114. Ibid., pp. 314-15, 332. 

115. For a more detailed development of this thesis see my Human Nature, pp. 
63-64, 66-67. 
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figuratively the idea in Ephesians that the new Christian people is drawn from 
every nationality and overcomes every barrier, especially that between Jews and 
Gentiles (Eph. 2:14), then the view of Eusebius has a particular plausibility that 
is often missed because there does not seem to be a proper apprehension of the 
basic thought. We can then understand Eusebius’s assessment of the age of Con- 
stantine as an inference from his concept of the nature and task of the church, 
not as a totally unrelated variation on the imperial ideology of antiquity, or one 
that has been given a thin Christian veneer. Those who stress the political re- 
sponsibility of Christianity in our own situation ought not, at least, to be so quick 
and critical in judging Eusebius as is usually the case.}!6 


The state of which Christians know that they are citizens has its 
true reality beyond this world in the future of God. It is the heavenly 
politeuma of which Paul spoke in Phil. 3:20. Hence the eschatological 
fellowship of Christians can take fully adequate shape in no this-worldly 
political order. This is why, precisely after the Constantinian revolution 
in the 4th century, the antithesis of the spiritual and secular power, of 
bishop and emperor (or king), became the type of relation between the 
state and religion that specifically characterized the Christian world. There 
was no model for this in ancient Rome, and it profoundly differentiates 
the impact made by Christianity on the history of culture from the impact 
made by other religions, e.g., Islam. 

The distinction between the spheres of competence of bishops and 
of the political order and its representatives is not, however, the expression 
of a separation of church and state. On the contrary, it is a mark of the 
inner order of a society that has been permeated by the Christian faith. 
It has its place, not in an external relation of the church to a world that 
is alien to it, but within the church itself as the Christian “people.” The 
separation in principle between the concept of the church and the political 


116. E. Peterson in Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der politischen Theologie im Imperium Romanum (1935), has been esp. influential 
in confirming the one-sidedly negative evaluation of the political theology of Eusebius. In 
favor of the papal claim to dominion over the church, however, Peterson did not merely 
judge Eusebius but also the Christian empire of Byzantium, which for its part was not just 
a secular but a spiritually based institution in the life of Christendom. His charging of this 
empire with Arianism rested on the misunderstanding that its idea that imperial rule is an 
earthly reflection of divine rule presupposed a nontrinitarian monotheism. In fact, the 
empire viewed itself as the earthly image of the rule of the Logos (or the exalted Christ), 
not the Father. See my Human Nature, p. 112, n. 13. In debate with Peterson cf. also esp. 
A. Schindler, ed., Monotheismus als politisches Problem? Erik Peterson und die Kritik der 
politischen Theologie (1978). 
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order of society and its tasks is the result of a later development that 
limited the concept of the church to the cultic life of its members, and 
hence to only one part of its life, and hence also to only a partial aspect 
of the relation to society that Christians had formed. 


We find a starting point for this development in Augustine’s dualism of the civitas 
Dei and the civitas terrena that does not give to the concept of the church as the 
civitas Dei the task of ensuring earthly peace, a task Augustine allotted to the 
civitas terrena (Civ. Dei 15.4). The implication was a restricting of the concept of 
the church to the liturgical fellowship of Christians, though Christians, as 
Augustine saw it, would both make use of earthly peace and relate and orient it 
to heavenly peace in the kingdom of God (19.17). In distinction from the view 
of the church that we find in the early Christian idea of a new people drawn from 
all peoples, there is a separation here between the aspect of its form of political 
organization and the concept of the church.!!7 For full development of this 
separation, however, the concept of the church had to focus on the official church, 
on the hierarchy of bishops and priests with the office of the bishop of Rome at 
the head. As the demand for a libertas ecclesiae was restricted to this hierarchical 
church, the early church “symphony” of bishops and emperors (or kings) broke 
apart in the Latin Middle Ages.!18 When the claims of the papacy and sacerdotium 
to authority even over the secular order of the regnum proved to be unenforceable, 
a compromise was reached that divided the spheres of competence of regnum and 
sacerdotium. This division took place, with historically momentous consequences, 
in the Concordat of Worms in 1121.!!9 The church (ecclesia) and the state (res- 
publica) now broke apart. The restriction of the term “church” to only one specific 
sector in the social life of Christianity, namely, the institutional order of religious 
and liturgical life, was consolidated. Even to this day there is no corresponding 
counterpart in the Eastern churches. When Vatican II abandoned the description 
of the church solely in terms of the sacerdotium as too narrow, and reverted to 
the concept of the people of God, it opened up the possibility of a correction of 
the restriction of the concept in the Latin Middle Ages, and precisely so in relation 
to secular government, which in correlation with the restriction had moved 
toward the emancipating of secular government from all spiritual ties. The renewal 
of the concept of the people of God in ecclesiology thus carries with it the potential 
for new solutions to the problem of relations between the church and the political 


117. See my Human Nature, pp. 67ff. In older publications I still accepted as 
self-evident the narrower concept of the church that sees it as just one institution in the 
life of the Christian people of God (e.g., Theology and the Philosophy of Science, p. 402). 

118. See my Human Nature, pp. 70ff., for more details on the influence of this 
Byzantine model in the Middle Ages in the West. 

119. On this cf. Congar, HDG, IlI/3c, Lehre, p. 74. 
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order, unlikely though such possibilities may seem to be in view of the increasing 
way in which the secularism of Western states is detaching itself from the Christian 
roots of their cultural tradition. 


It is incompatible with the eschatological awareness of Christian 
faith that the fellowship of Christians or its individual members should 
unreservedly identify themselves with any one model of political order. 
This truth applies not merely to the type found in the Byzantine Empire 
but also to that obtaining in modern Western democracies. Christian 
reserve vis-a-vis the political order has to be all the stronger the less the 
order and its representatives for their part are pledged to the Christian 
faith and are aware of being responsible to the God of the Bible. The 
Christian faith, like any religion that takes itself seriously, has to claim 
recognition and influence as a normative basis on which to shape every 
sphere of human life, not just individual conduct, but life in society as 
well, including matters of law and politics. But in the process the influence 
of Christianity on the shaping of the political and social order will always 
have to be related to a distinction between what is provisional and what 
is definitive, between what is secular and what is spiritual.}20 

It is one thing, however, if this distinction is made as a basic 
differentiation within a conception of social order that has a full Christian 
basis, and another when a secular state that sees itself as absolute practices 
the principle of separation from religion and thus gives Christianity only 
a marginal role in social life. The latter tendency, which has become typical 
of the modern state, does allow of many intermediate forms. A just eval- 
uation of the tendency of the modern state to marginalize religion has 
also to take into account the hopelessness of attempts to secure denomi- 
national state establishment in the controversies of the modern age, and 
as a result the need that has arisen to make social and political life basically 
independent vis-a-vis the murderous intolerance shown in confessional 
conflicts. Yet this consideration does not alter the fact that the secular 
order needs a religious or quasi-religious basis and justification in the 
faith of the citizens that will precede all manipulation by rulers. 

The thesis that the state is totally free as regards religion is thus an 
illusion. In the Christian West all that the thesis does is supply a veneer 
for a non-Christian religious or quasi-religious orienting of the founda- 
tions of cultural life and the political order. At the same time Christian 
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awareness is now on the point of outgrowing the antagonisms of the 
denominational age and hence the historical reasons for making religion 
a private matter. A renewal of the social sense of Christians as the “people 
of God” beyond all confessional differences, tolerance and respect for 
other forms of faith, and above all a new sense of being close to the Jewish 
people and associated with it might well initiate a new epoch in shaping 
the relation between Christianity and the public order, although in a very 
different total situation from that of past centuries, a situation in which 
we can no longer take for granted without pause or question that most 
people in European and American societies stand in relation to the Chris- 
tian tradition.!21 


§ 3. The Election of the People of God 
and the Experience of History 


What God does in election is not just an act of historical calling (even 
if grounded in God’s eternity). It also forms the starting point of a 
history of the elect, because election is oriented to a future goal, and as 
a rule assigns to the elect a function in some larger relationship of life 
with this goal in view. Since in Israel the thought of election related not 
just to individuals but to the whole people, and the people knew that 
by what God did in election, delivering it from Egypt and giving it the 
land of the Canaanites, it had been constituted a historical entity with 
a prior history reaching back to the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, so here the thought of election also formed a framework within 
which to understand the history of the people. One of the versions is 
linked to the story of Abraham that relates the election of Israel to a 
future of salvation that embraces humanity as whole. Blessing is to go 
out from Abraham on all the races on earth. By contrast, in Deuter- 
onomy election forms a framework within which to understand Israel’s 
own history. Here the declared election of the people for fellowship with 
its God (as his possession) is linked to keeping the covenant law. This 
link makes possible the interpretation of the history of the people of 
Israel that is developed in Deuteronomic history under the influence 


121. On this problem cf. R. J. Neuhaus, The Naked Public Square: Religion and 
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of the classical prophecy of judgment. Israel’s history up to the end of 
the monarchy is a history of the patience of God and then of his 
judgment on his chosen people. If this interpretation does at least leave 
open the question of the future of Israel’s election, in Deutero-Isaiah 
we still find the failure to measure up to the righteous demand of God, 
but beyond that the meaning of the people’s historical existence is also 
seen in its election to bear witness to the righteous will of God to the 
nations (42:1-2). 

Christian theology customarily views this event of election, and 
the salvation history of Israel based on it,!2? as unique, without analogy 
among the nations. Even from the standpoint of research into the history 
of culture this thesis has constantly proved to be materially correct. The 
uniqueness, however, does not rule out all comparison with other cul- 
tures. A comparative look, indeed, sets the uniqueness of this historical 
phenomenon in a particularly sharp light. Yet it also shows how this 
unique phenomenon is embedded in the whole. Above all, it shows its 
relevance for what is common in the universal history of culture. It is 
thus important as regards the systematic question of the universal rele- 
vance of certain distinctive features in the history and culture of ancient 
Israel. We may apply this truth to the relation among election, national 
unity, and the sense of history that we find in the traditions of early 
Israel. 


a. The Thought of Election as a Religious Category for the Historical 
Constitution of the Cultural Order 


Like ancient Israel, the higher cultures of the ancient Near East thought of 
their political and legal systems as having a religious basis. They traced them 
back to a divine act that established these orders, though not to an act of 
election, for they found the origin of the social and political order in the 


122. O. Cullmann, Salvation in History (Philadelphia, 1960), pp. 140ff., has rightly 
stressed the constitutive significance of divine election for the concept of salvation history. 
Cf. also G. E. Wright, God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital (London, 1952), pp. 55-56; 
cf. 62-63. But I have taken issue elsewhere with Cullmann’s thesis that the act of divine 
election carves off certain sequences of events from general history and thus results in a 
dualism of salvation history and general history (pp. 150ff., 157-58); see my “Weltgeschichte 
und Heilsgechichte,’ Probleme biblischer Theologie: Gerhard von Rad zum 70. Geburtstag, 
ed. H. W. Wolff (1971), pp. 349-66, esp. 358ff. 
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cosmic order. !?3 They thus saw in the social and political order an expression 
and depiction of the cosmic order. As we see it, at issue de facto in the 
development of higher cultures are historical events that result from changes 
in religious awareness and that at specific moments in history lead to the 
founding of the “cosmological kingdoms” of these cultures (Voegelin). If the 
self-understanding of Israel that finds expression in the table of nations in 
Gen. 10 differs from the directly cosmological derivation of the political 
order of Babylon or Eridu because it realized that Israel’s origin is a historical 
one traceable to God’s elective activity,!24 there is also displayed there more 
conscious clarity concerning the real historical origin of its own order of 
social life. For behind the mythical sense that ancient Near Eastern cultures 
had of the directly divine origin of their social orders there stood something 
that was closer to OT ideas of election than the mythological self-under- 
standing of those cultures: the fact that the divine origin of their worth and 
standing did indeed take the form of an origin within history. The concept 
of election expresses this truth better than cosmogony does. Within the 
cosmogonic grounding of Mesopotamian monarchs, the Sumerian King 
List in the 3rd millennium B.c. was already displaying a sense of change in 
the centers of government when it referred to a transfer of royal dominion 
from one city to another by the storm god Enlil.!25 For the rest the relation 
of cultures to the social order whose cosmogonic derivation myth depicts 
corresponds in many respects to that of Israel to the divine law that is 
binding on the chosen people in virtue of its covenant relationship with 
God. Along these lines the ancient higher cultures were also well aware that 
an order of law means the possibility of being human, though naturally with 
the result that in ancient Egypt, for example, to be human is to be an 
Egyptian. 126 

If in Israel the emergence and development of a sense of history 


123. E. Voegelin, Order and History, I, Israel and Revelation (1956). In this first 
volume of his comprehensive work Voegelin related the difference between the historical 
self-understanding of ancient Israel and that of higher cultures in the early Near East to the 
thesis that only with Israel did a historical sense emerge; cf. also M. Eliade, The Myth of the 
Eternal Return (Chicago, 1954). In vol. IV, The Ecumenic Age (Baton Rouge, 1974), however, 
Voegelin revised this thesis, finding a broader basis for the rise of a sense of history 
(historiogenesis) in the higher cultures. See also my Anthropology, pp. 492ff. 

124. G. von Rad, Genesis, rev. ed., OTL (Philadelphia, 1972), pp. 140-41. 
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in the form of a history of God’s acts!27 were closely related to concepts 
of divine promise and election that gave rise to expectation of a specific 
sequence of divine acts, the sense of history had other origins in the higher 
cultures of the ancient Near East. In Sumer and ancient Egypt the remem- 
brance of past ages, kings, and dynasties was not at any rate connected 
with the idea of the advance of history toward a goal, an idea that came 
to characterize the Jewish sense of history in virtue of the belief in promise 
and election. In the ancient higher cultures of the Near East the beginnings 
of a sense of history are perhaps to be sought instead in the experience 
of times of crisis and the hope of restoration of the original order.!28 Yet 
even here we do occasionally find approaches to a sense of history linked 
to the experience of divine election, or the claim to it, especially when a 
certain individual is irregularly called to become king. Thus Thutmose IV 
tells us on a stele that in a dream at the foot of the great Sphinx of Giza 
he had the experience of being elected king by the sun god Re.!29 This 
motif was more consistently at work in the Hittite kingdom, where a whole 
dynasty, not just an individual, might be elected, and the support of the 
electing deity for this regime might be the theme of tradition.!5° Neverthe- 
less, the Hittite sense of history thus linked to the idea of election, like 
the idea of election itself, related only to the person of the king or to the 
dynasty. The people as such was never the object of divine activity in 
election, or of the history based on this activity.!31 In Israel, however, 
election related to the people. It thus became the starting point for a much 
broader sense of historical processes that was worked out in constantly 
new ways. 

The integrating of the OT idea of the election of Israel and the 
resultant covenant history of God with his people into the historical 
cultural context within which this specific conception developed makes 
possible, first, an exact fixing of the point in terms of which we may define 
the uniqueness of Israel’s conception compared with what we find in other 


127. See my Systematic Theology, I, 230-31, on this subject. 
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ancient Near Eastern cultures. What is unique is not the idea of election 
as such but the linking of the idea to the people, not just to the royal 
house. What is thus made clear, second, is the function of the thought of 
election or the covenant for something that does not concern Israel alone, 
namely, the religious grounding of the social and cultural order. Only by 
way of the linking of the thought of election or the covenant to the people 
could the historical grounding of the social order that resulted replace the 
grounding in cosmology that marked the self-understanding of the lead- 
ing Near Eastern cultures. 

But along these lines the argument leads us back to the question 
whether the description of the divine origin of a social and cultural order 
as a historical origin based on election admits of generalization. In favor 
of this view one may state that along these lines we may harmonize our 
modern knowledge of the historical origin of cultural and social systems 
with the religious self-understanding of ancient cultures insofar as these 
were conscious of resting on a divine origin, though not in the cosmo- 
logically mythical form in which this ancient self-understanding expressed 
itself. An argument to the contrary seems to be that the thought of election 
in the OT denotes what is peculiar to God’s relation to Israel in contrast 
to other peoples. As distinct from other peoples Israel has been chosen by 
God as his possession (Deut. 7:6-7). This fact rules out a similar relation 
of God to other peoples. But it does not exclude the Creator of the world 
from engaging also in special relations with other peoples and cultures 
that may be described in terms of election in a more general sense. 

Amos suggests this when he has God put the question whether he 
did not bring up Israel from Egypt in the same way as he brought up the 
Philistines from Caphtor and the Arameans from Kir (9:7). With this 
question, and its implied equation of Israel with other peoples, the prophet 
was attacking his people’s sense of uniqueness that rested on the events 
of the exodus from Egypt and the granting of the land of Palestine that 
are the themes in the most important tradition of Israel’s election. Yet if 
we ignore the polemical equation of Israel with other peoples that this 
saying involves, it may be harmonized with other statements about Israel’s 
election in the sense that the uniqueness of Israel’s election does not rule 
out all comparisons with other peoples. The prophet Amos at any rate 
ascribed to other peoples, notwithstanding their own religious traditions, 
a relation to the God of Israel. In their own religions, so far as we know, 
there is no echo of these peoples being led by the God of Israel, who is 
also their Creator, out of their original territories. Instead, we find varia- 
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tions of the cosmogonic myth to account for their social and cultural 
orders. Amos at 9:7 is thus rereading the religious self-understanding of 
the peoples from the standpoint of experience of the God of Israel. 
Nevertheless, this interpretation is not just a projection from the stand- 
point of Israel’s faith. It can adduce empirical support — the actual his- 
torical origin of these peoples. 

Analogously, a universal theology of the religions might apply the 
thought of election very generally to the relation of the divine world 
government to the origin and development of the various religious cul- 
tures of the race.!32 Above all, we can and must describe theologically 
from the standpoint of a history of election the history of Christianity, 
which like the people of Israel is called to a fellowship of faith with the 
electing God, and we can and must do this in connection with the related 
aspects of covenant obligation, of sending to the rest of humanity, and of 
God’s act of judgment on his people insofar as it does not fall in with its 
covenant obligation and mission. In what follows we shall discuss more 
fully these categories in a theology of history that are closely linked to the 
concept of the election of the people of God. 


b, Aspects of Historical Self-Understanding 
Related to the Thought of Election 


The thought of election does not simply define the historical origin of the 
order of the cultural life of a fellowship along the lines of divine estab- 
lishment. As became clear already in the introduction to this whole section 
(pp. 483f.), it also causes the social life based on this initial act to be 
experienced as the process of a history that stands under the rule of the 
electing God. We see this in the relation to a goal that is implied by the 
concept of election itself and also in the question how the elect should 
correspond to the destiny that the electing God has marked out for them. 

(1) We must first mention in this regard the link between election 
and revelation. Revelation is a broader theme. It is not always linked to 
election; there may also be a revelation of God in judgment. Yet a sense 
of election always presupposes knowledge of the electing God if election 
is not to be merely an indefinite experience but to rest on specific events. 


132. In my Human Nature, pp. 90-91, I have argued along these lines that we may 
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An awareness of the electing authority, however vague, is essential. The 
self-declaration of this authority does not have to have the character of 
self-revelation in the sense of a full and definite unveiling of the nature 
of the one who elects, but it does always have to include the power to 
guide the elect on the path of their calling and on to its goal. Very early 
there thus came to be associated with the elective acts of God in Israel the 
thought of the obligation imposed on the elect by promises or by the 
sworn oath to the patriarchs (Deut. 7:8; cf. 4:31). With the power of the 
electing God the experience of election also presupposes his ongoing 
constancy or faithfulness if the elect, trusting in him, are to be sure of the 
goal of their election or of the promise that is linked to it. Thus a fellowship 
that views itself as elect is supremely interested in the reality and deity of 
the one who elects and in the steadfastness of the deity’s commitment to 
the elect. 


In this regard we should recall what we said earlier about the verifying of the deity 
in whom one believes in the area of the secular experience of the religious fellow- 
ship and in the dialogue of religions concerning views of cosmic reality.!33 The 
demonstration or nondemonstration of religious convictions is something that 
takes place in all cultures and religions as they experience the world in the course 
of their own history, but it is a special theme in the course of the belief in election 
and a religious culture that is based on it. The perspective on historical experiences 
that is opened up by this belief is essentially characterized in terms of religious 
history to the degree that in the process of this experience an ultimate and 
all-embracing issue is the reality and identity of the electing God. This fact is true 
also for the history of Christianity. To that extent church history as the religious 
history of Christianity does not have to do merely with the history of human 
ideas about the deity and the related forms of religious and cultic life. It is also 
the history of a struggle to understand the way in which faith in the deity of God 
finds verification in the self-demonstration of his acts in history.!54 The concrete 


133. See my Systematic Theology, I, 159ff. 

134, On the basis of my discussion of this theme in Theology and the Philosophy 
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forms in which the question arises as to the reality of the God in whom one 
believes and its experiential demonstration for Christianity in the process of its 
history have always been more or less determined by the understanding of the 
church as the people of God, and therefore by the theme of election. In this regard 
the Christian faith consciousness, like the Jewish, is open to an experience of 
history as the field of divine action but also as that of the sending and authen- 
tication of the elect. 


The irrevocability of election rests on the unshakeable self-identity 
and faithfulness of the electing God. This irrevocability must attest itself 
to the elect in the course of their history and en route to its goal. To that 
extent the experience of history implies for them the expectation of the 
final self-revelation of the electing God. In Israel’s history this motif 
emerged especially from the days of exilic prophecy.!55 But with the 
concentration on God’s eschatological revelation the content of the sense 
of election acquires an openness to what is ahead. This, too, is now finally 
determined by the future of God. For Christian faith, then, anticipation 
of the future of God in the work and history of Jesus becomes the basis 
of the church’s sense of election. 

(2) As the sense of election has as its premise a self-declaration or 
even a definitive revelation of the electing God, it involves a sense of 
obligation on the part of the elect that by their conduct they should 
correspond to the fellowship with the electing God that is set up by the 
act of election. The OT gave classical form to this fact by linking the 


integration of the tradition into the multiplicity of present-day experience (p. 93 on what 
I say in Theology and the Philosophy of Science, pp. 314ff.). Instead, the real issue is whether 
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concept of the covenant to that of election. Even if the “covenant” pri- 
marily means one-sided imposition by a stronger on a weaker that can 
only receive and accept, and even if the imposition does not expressly 
involve conditions that the recipient has to observe,!56 materially there is 
an implied obligation on the recipient to maintain the relation of fellow- 
ship that is established in this way.!37 In the later version of the Sinai 
tradition this implication finds express formulation in various ways. The 
observance of the demands of the law of God may be a condition of his 
own keeping to his covenant promise (Deut. 7:12; cf. 5:3). Keeping the 
covenant itself (Exod. 19:5) may be a condition of the people still belong- 
ing (as a possession) to the God who brought it up out of Egypt.!58 

But the matter may also take a different form. Thus the people that 
is called the “possession” (Exod. 19:5) of the God of Israel is said to be a 
“holy people” (19:6), separated from the nations for fellowship with God. 
In Deuteronomy, where we are perhaps to seek the origins of this concept 
as well,!39 the thought serves as a reason for not observing cultic practices 
customary elsewhere (Deut. 14:21; cf. 7:6; 14:2). By keeping God’s statutes 
the people will show itself to be a “holy” people belonging to him (26:19; 
cf. 28:9). This thought became a central priestly motif in the legal tradi- 
tion: “Be holy, for I, the Lorp your God, am holy” (Lev. 19:2). We still 
find an echo of this statement in the saying of Jesus handed down in Matt. 
5:48: “You must be perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Quite apart 


136. In support of the view of the “covenant” as the one-sided imposition by a 
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from detailed demands, however, belonging to God means separation 
from the world of sin. This is the basic motif of sanctification of life that 
is constantly impressed on us by Paul as an implication of belonging to 
Jesus Christ (1 Thess. 5:23; 1 Cor. 1:2; 6:11; etc.), especially in connection 
with baptism (Rom. 6:19ff.). In this regard it is worth noting that the 
demand for sanctification is usually addressed to the community, not to 
individuals. The motif of sanctification goes along with the thought of 
the chosen people of God and its separation from the world for fellowship 
with God. 

The separation of the people of God from the world expresses itself 
in a common lifestyle that distinguishes the fellowship of the elect from 
the ways of the world. Modern Christianity has largely forgotten this point. 
Its members think they must adjust to the world instead of consciously 
and concertedly differentiating themselves from its rules and forms of life. 
But in the early days of Christianity the difference between the way Chris- 
tians lived and the morally corrupt world around them was very effective 
in attracting people to their fellowship and faith. Christians need to de- 
velop a new sensitivity to the fact that fellowship with God has specific 
ramifications for the common life of believers that will also find expression 
in the rules of a common lifestyle, though without raising the suspicion 
of a new legalism.!4° In ancient Israel the righteous will of God was the 
epitome of an order of life for the people corresponding to fellowship 
with God, for a people that God had separated from all other peoples for 
fellowship with himself. 

Interest in the basis of an order of common life consonant with 
all reality was in no sense a concern of Israel alone; it was a driving force 
in all higher cultures. According to Voegelin the question of an order of 
common life that is in keeping with divine reality, and that is therefore 
truly just and humane, has been the central theme of all human history. 
To find a basis for such an order of society in the order of the cosmos 
itself is the ultimate issue in the cosmological myths of the nations and 
the related cults. The conflicts of history, however, have involved battle 
concerning the content of this true order, of what is truly the righteous 
will of God. As Israel saw it, the nations fall short of what is right because 
they do not know the true God. At the end of the ages, then, they will 
make pilgrimage to Zion to learn what is right from the God of Israel and 
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to let him settle their conflicts about this issue (Mic. 4:1-4; Isa. 2:2-4). 
Until that time Israel is called, by its existence as the people of God, to 
bear witness to the nations concerning God’s righteous will (Isa. 42:1 and 
51:5-7). From the standpoint of eschatological expectation this righteous 
will in Israel is to be seen as an anticipation of the future order of the 
kingdom of God,!4! not as something laid down in the past that is now 
unalterable. Hence every historical form of the righteous will of God 
constantly needs interpretation in the light of the eschatological future of 
the rule of God such as we find in Jesus’ exposition of the law. 

From the relation between election and commitment to God’s 
righteous will we may infer the anticipatory character of election, too, as 
a preliminary manifestation or representation of the eschatological future 
of the kingdom of God. In the case of the Christian church this advance 
representation no longer involves directly the constitutional fellowship of 
its members as the people of God. It takes instead the form of sacramental 
representation in the sign of the Supper of Jesus in which God’s lordship 
is present already with Jesus himself. The significatory fellowship at the 
Supper carries with it the real fellowship of the participants that is to be 
concretely realized among them in the power of the love of God and of 
Jesus Christ, though without involving the laying down of any definitive 
legal form for the worshiping church community. What this means is not 
only Christian freedom for church members in their relations with one 
another but also the danger that the eucharistic fellowship of the church 
might become a purely symbolical ritual that hardly finds any expression 
in the actual relations of the members. 

(3) The fact that the theme of right implied in the claiming of the 
elect for God is of universal human relevance also involves the element 
of witness, of the mission of the elect, in relation to the rest of the race. 
Universal mission is the reverse side of the particularity of election. It 
consists of witness among the nations to God’s righteous will (Isa. 42:1). 
God’s will that there should be a renewal of human fellowship on the basis 
of the fellowship with him that expresses itself in giving him the honor 
of his deity!42 is directed to humanity as a whole. The people of God bears 


141. This means also a difference between the norm and its realization, for we have 
to see in the form that is yet to be realized an anticipation of the concrete form in which 
form and content will be one; cf. Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (London, 1884), pp. 126-27. 

142. On this point see my essay “Leben in Gerechtigkeit,” in Veritas et Communi- 
catio: Okumenische Theologie auf der Suche nach einem verbindlichen Zeugnis, Festschrift 
U. Kiihn, ed. H. Franke et al. (1992), pp. 310-20. 
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witness to God’s will, not so much by giving moral instruction to others, 
but by bringing its own society into line with it (wherever it does so), and 
also by means of the historical judgments of God on his people when it 
is disobedient. 

Insight into the general connection between election as separation 
from the nations and the sending of the elect to bear witness to the nations 
forms the framework for an understanding of the distinctive nature of 
the task of Christian mission. Proclaiming the gospel to the nations and 
making disciples from among them by baptism into the name of the triune 
God (Matt. 28:19) means bringing people out of the nations into the 
significatory presence of God’s coming dominion that has broken in 
already in Jesus Christ, and in this way rendering service to our human 
destiny for reconciliation with God and with one another. The special type 
of witness that is demanded of the Christian community in the form of 
international mission has its basis in the eschatological character of the 
work and history of Jesus Christ and in the self-understanding of the 
church as the eschatological community that has its basis there. 

Jesus himself and the primitive community seem to have lived still 
with the prophetic expectation of the end-time pilgrimage of the peoples 
to Zion as the place of the proclaiming of God’s righteous will.!43 Until 
that time comes, the community of believers is to bear witness in the 
nations around it to the rule of God that has dawned as the visible city 
on a hill that cannot be hidden (Matt. 5:14). On the basis of the Easter 
message and the resultant conviction that the risen Lord has now already 
been exalted to messianic dominion as the Kyrios at the right hand of the 
Father, the task of taking the news of this to the nations arose as it is 
formulated in Matt. 28:18-19.!44 That the call to faith was issued to the 
nations without laying on them the law of God according to the Jewish 
tradition was perhaps motivated by the understanding of the crucifixion 
of Jesus as an expression of the curse of the law (Gal. 3:13). In the light 
of the resurrection of the Crucified the law had thus lost its binding 
authority. By his death Jesus Christ had broken down the wall of enmity 
between Jews and Gentiles (Eph. 2:14-15), depriving the law of its force 
(v. 15). In view of the later development of relations between Christians 
and Jews one might perhaps regard this statement in Ephesians as over- 
optimistic or rather as the expression of eschatological enthusiasm. More 


143. J. Jeremias, NT Theology, pp. 245ff. 
144, Cf. E Hahn, Das Verstindnis der Mission im Neuen Testament (1963), pp. 52ff. 
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impressively, however, it demonstrates the motivation of the Christian 
mission to the nations in terms of the eschatological awareness of primi- 
tive Christianity. Awareness that the dominion of God has broken in 
already in the work of Jesus, and that the risen Lord has been exalted to 
the exercise of this dominion as Kyrios, goes hand in hand with universal 
mission as the form of testimony that befits this confession. 

(4) Like the motif of sending in relation to the surrounding world 
—a motif that is linked to the particularity of election — experiences of 
divine assistance on the path of the elect, but also of judgment on devia- 
tion from the ways of God, are also among the historico-theological 
perspectives that the thought of election opens up. In theological inter- 
pretation of the history of the chosen people of God in the OT, the thought 
of judgment became especially important because it made it possible to 
handle the disasters in Israel’s history, too, in terms of faith in Israel’s God 
as the Lord of the history of his people and of the whole world of the 
nations. Yet the relevance of the thought of judgment to a theology of 
history is not restricted to the OT and the history of Israel. Its impact or 
absence is an indication whether individuals or fellowships, aware of their 
calling or election, subject themselves to the sovereignty of God, are con- 
scious of his lordship over the course of history, and are thus responsible, 
or whether their belief in election has become ideologically perverted. 

God’s judgment, of course, does not fall only on the chosen people. 
Sooner or later in the course of history it falls on all who do not keep 
God’s righteous will. Acts of judgment demonstrate the inescapability of 
the reality of God to sinners who turn aside from him. But peoples that 
are outside the area lit up by the biblical revelation of God, and without 
any express awareness of his direction of their history, experience his 
judgments as blind fate. To Israel, in contrast, the righteous will of God 
has been declared by Moses (Ps. 103:7), and Israel thus sees that the 
catastrophes in its history are the effect and expression of divine judgment. 
This is how we are to construe the saying in Amos that because God has 
chosen Israel alone of all the nations, therefore he will punish it for its 
sins (3:2).!45 The holiness of God in his judgments comes to light precisely 
in his chosen people. 

Yet God also acts as judge among other peoples by letting the law 


145. Here, of course, the prophet is reversing the expectations that his hearers had 
in relation to the thesis of election, stressing the obligation that goes along with election. 
Cf. H. W. Wolff, Joel and Amos, Hermeneia (Philadelphia, 1977), pp. 176-77. 
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of acts and consequences take effect in their destinies and not graciously 
intervening to protect doers from the results of their deeds. The law of 
the relation between acts and consequences enabled the prophets of Israel 
to announce God’s judgment on other nations in their oracles concerning 
them. Even outside Israel there was some sense of this law. In the case of 
Herodotus in Greece, for example, it became the origin and the basic thesis 
of Greek history when he took as his favorite theme not the development 
of the state (found first only in Polybius) but the mutability of human 
destinies in the rivalries of people and states.!46 The demonstration of 
links between human hubris and the resultant divine nemesis in the course 
of history!4” characterizes especially the work of Herodotus but occurs 
also in Thucydides, and we find similar insights into the linking of human 
destinies in the great tragedians. Knowledge of the historical connections 
that the Bible describes as divine acts of judgment in the course of history 
is by no means restricted, then, to the sphere of biblical revelation. Nor 
may we dismiss them as merely an expression of a precritical view of 
history. Instead, a modern understanding of history might recognize the 
motif of judgment on the acts of individuals and peoples as one that is 
“implicit in events,”!48 so long as it is not prejudiced against theological 
interpretations of historical experience that a sober contemplation of 
history might echo.149 


146. On Herodotus Hist. 1.5 cf. W. Schadewaldt, Die Anfainge der Geschichts- 
schreibung bei den Griechen (1982), pp. 11-12. As he saw it, the Greeks had no sense of 
history advancing toward a goal (p. 125). This is true at least of the early stages of their 
historical writing. Cf. also H. Cancik, who does find a thesis of that kind, but only when 
we come to the account of the rise of Rome in Diodorus of Agyrion (“Die Rechtfertigung 
Gottes durch den ‘Fortschritt der Zeiten’: Zur Differenz jiidisch-christlicher und hellenisch- 
romischer Zeit- und Geschichtsvorstellungen,” in Die Zeit, ed. A. Peisl and A. Mohler 
[1983], pp. 257-88, esp. 265ff.). At the same time we should not take the view of Schadewaldt, 
who was influenced by W. Dilthey and K. Léwith et al., that a teleology of history was a 
Christian invention (Anfainge, p. 125), though it is true that in the case of Diodorus and 
Polybius among the historians of antiquity this thought was philosophically integrated into 
the Stoic idea of cosmic cycles. 

147. Cf. H. Butterfield, “God in History” (1952), in Herbert Butterfield: Writings 
on Christianity and History, ed. C. T. McIntire (New York, 1979), pp. 3-16. 

148. Ibid., p. 190. 

149. At this point we need to take issue with the loss of the theological dimension 
in general historical awareness, a dimension that we still find in L. von Ranke and J. G. 
Droysen. On this cf. A. Dunkel, Christlicher Glaube und historische Vernunft: Eine inter- 
disziplindre Untersuchung iiber die Notwendigkeit eines theologischen Geschichtsverstiindnisses 
(1989). On Droysen cf. esp. pp. 107ff. Dunkel, however, only touches on the importance of 
the theme of judgment as compared to that of election (pp. 290ff.). 
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Butterfield did not hestitate to apply this approach to the events of modern history 
as well.!5° To him, as a British historian, German defeats in two world wars offered 
a clear example of this judgment, and he stated in this regard that this type of 
judgment in history is a fact that can hardly be denied.!5! With this concept he 
came close to the theology of history expressed by Reinhold Niebuhr, in which 
the thought of judgment is central. Unlike Butterfield, however, Niebuhr did not 
claim the support of empirical evidence. Instead, he took a specifically theologi- 
cally oriented view of history that rested on the concept of the lordship of God 
and its resistance to human attempts to take the place of God.!52 Similar ideas 
play a role in the early Barth, too. In Barth, however, the point is not so much a 
judgment of God in history as the antithesis of God to all history. The reason for 
this view, however, was a specific historical experience: the general upheaval 
caused by World War I and its aftermath. This experience gave rise to the “theology 
of crisis” in the 2nd edition of Barth’s Romans (1922) and was a factor that we 
should not underestimate when we consider the impact of that work. 


The interrelation of the themes of election, revelation, resultant 
obligation, and sending, as also of the associated divine action in preser- 
vation and judgment, derives first from the biblical testimonies to the acts 
of God in the history of Israel and in Jesus Christ. Yet there is no reason 
to restrict the relevance of these categories to this particular history. Al- 
ready in the biblical testimonies God’s historical judgments in particular 
do not relate only to the history of his people, even if it is only from the 
standpoint of the biblical history of God that the reign of nemesis in the 
history of the nations is attested as an action on the part of the God of 
Israel. The findings are similar, if more sparse, in the case of the thought 
of election. Amos could take an event that is central in Israel’s tradition 
of election, i.e., the exodus, and claim that God acted similarly in the case 
of other peoples (9:7). Even if he certainly did not state this in terms of 
Israel’s own understanding that its whole order of life was set up by the 
event, yet he was describing the historical origins of the peoples from the 
standpoint of Israel’s experience of reality. 

The question thus arises whether Christian theology has to go 
beyond the sphere of biblical history and speak of a divine action of 
calling, sending, and also judgment in history at large. How can Chris- 


150. Butterfield, Writings, pp. 59ff. 

151. Ibid., p. 68. 
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tians talk of the God of Israel who acts in history if they are not ready 
to see God at work in their own history and also, like the OT prophets, 
in international history? It is hardly justifiable to speak in general terms 
about the global rule of the God of the Bible if the application of this 
thought to the concrete experience of history is at the same time said 
to be going too far. The general confession of God’s world government 
becomes empty and meaningless if we do not recognize and name his 
concrete acts in historical events even if these are not all equally visible 
or accessible to us in the same sense. In such matters we are as little 
protected against mistakes as in other spheres in which we form judg- 
ments, and we shall see the final meaning of the ways of God in history 
only in the light of the eschatological consummation of creation. 
Nevertheless, if we do not speak at all about the concrete acts of God 
in history in preservation and judgment, then it should be no surprise 
that people have a weaker sense of the reality of God in general. To hold 
back in this regard is not a mark of special humility face-to-face with 
the unsearchability of the ways of God. Isaiah charged his contemporar- 
ies with not regarding the deeds of the Lord or seeing the work of his 
hands (5:12). To perceive God’s acts of preservation and judgment in 
the course of history we do not need special prophetic inspiration as 
we do for predicting them. We simply need a readiness to reckon 
concretely with God as the Lord of history in distinction from those 
who with a false security say mockingly that God does neither good nor 
evil (Zeph. 1:12). 

All this has particular relevance again to the way we see and depict 
the history of Christianity and the church. 


§ 4, The Task of Interpreting Theologically the History of the 
Church and Christianity in the Light of the Doctrine of Election 


In no other field has Christian theology given itself so unreservedly to a 
purely secular understanding of reality, detached from any connection 
with the reality of God, as in its handling of church history.!53 Already at 
the end of the 16th century world history, as “human history” (historia 
humana), came to be distinguished from the history that is directed and 


153. On this point, see my Theology and the Philosophy of Science, pp. 390ff. 
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characterized by God’s miraculous intervention.!54 When the four- 
monarchy scheme of Daniel was abandoned as a key to understanding 
history post Christum natum,'55 church history too, as distinct from bib- 
lical history, was assigned to the sphere of “human” history. The pragmatic 
historiography of the 18th century, which sought the causes of historical 
events and processes only on the human level,!5¢ finally brought this way 
of looking at things to triumph. 

The result is fatal not only for theology but also for Christian faith. 
Whereas the biblical writings speak of the acts of God in history, most 
accounts of church history leave the impression that at least from the time 
of the closing of the NT canon, God has withdrawn altogether from 
human history.157 


Today even theologians who stress the fundamental significance of God’s activity 
in biblical presentations of the history of Israel and Jesus Christ treat with skep- 
ticism, or totally reject, a theological interpretation of the course of the history 
of Christianity and the church, which unavoidably has to include the march of 
world history subsequent to the coming of Christ. Thus Oscar Cullmann detached 
from world history the concept of salvation history that he used to describe the 
history of the divine actions to which the Bible bears witness. He argued that 
salvation history covers only a segment of the events of world history and cannot 
be understood in terms of that history.!58 But he also maintained that the salva- 
tion history that goes on after Christ’s coming as a development of the Christ 
event is concealed because after the closure of the NT canon there is no further 
revelation of the divine plan of salvation. !59 

Among Roman Catholics Rahner has stated similarly that an “official” 
salvation history that may be identified as such by divine revelation differs from 
the rest of history, which materially is also salvation history inasmuch as we are 
referred to the question of our salvation in its processes, but which is not recog- 


154. Jaspert, ZTK 86 (1989) 63-64, refers to the origins of this distinction in 
J. Bodin (1566) and B. Reineccius (1583). 

155. Cf. A. Kiempt, Die Sakularisierung der universalhistorischen Auffassung: Zum 
Wandel des Geschichtsdenkens im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert (1960). 

156. Jaspert, ZTK 86 (1989) 65-66, on J. L. von Mosheim. 

157. E. Miihlenberg, too, has emphasized that the discipline of church history can 
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aspects of the process of church history that can be grasped in terms of secular history is 
not in keeping with what is at issue (“Gott in der Geschichte: Erwdgungen zur 
Geschichtstheologie W. Pannenbergs,’ KuD 24 [1978] 244-61, esp. 245). 
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nizable as such because there is in it no “official” revelation.!©° Here the severing 
of “official” salvation history from general history is the result of an interpretation 
that is too authoritarian and too much inspired by too formal an approach. In 
Cullmann the approach takes the form of a limitation to the express statements 
of the biblical writings. But if we are to relate the concept of revelation to the 
divine plan of salvation for human history that is summed up in Jesus Christ and 
revealed in his history (see my Systematic Theology, I, 211ff.), then we need to 
develop the thought along the lines of the Christian Logos theology that regarded 
Jesus of Nazareth as the revelation of the divine Logos who rules the time of this 
world from the very first. Development of this idea must take place not only 
cosmologically in a Christian theology of creation but above all in a theology of 
history in keeping with the Bible’s own testimony. On this side of the eschato- 
logical consummation it will always be provisional and in need of correction. But 
we cannot leave it out altogether if we want the Christian confession of the 
incarnation of the divine Logos in the person and history of Jesus Christ to be 
more than an empty formula of which we can make no use in relation to reality. 

Cullmann always found in the NT a reference to the theme of the church’s 
history between Christ’s ascension and his return. He had in view the task of 
mission.!61 Daniélou has praised this as an insight that reaches beyond Barth’s 
christological narrowness. In the task of mission church history has its true theme 
with a bearing on salvation history that is clear from the fact that Christ delays 
his coming again for the sake of mission.!6? Nevertheless, Daniélou will not agree 
that mission is the only theme of church history. We must also see in the devel- 
opment of dogma and the witness of the martyrs an expression of the sending 
and nature of the church in the time between the resurrection and the coming 
again of Christ without bringing them under the common denominator of mis- 
sion. We also need, he thinks, to interpret divisions in the church, and the over- 
coming of them, in terms of a theology of history.!©3 He also demands that we 
integrate into a theological interpretation of history after Christ the world history 
that is interwoven with church history.!64 

Daniélou views it as a typical Protestant error to restrict salvation history 
to the events to which scripture bears witness and not to perceive its continuation 
in church history.!5 We cannot accept this verdict because along with Daniélou 


160. Cf. K. Rahner, Theological Investigations, V, 97ff., esp. 104ff. On the relation 
between Rahner and Cullmann at this point see my essay in Probleme biblischer Theologie, 
pp. 358ff., esp. 361-62. 
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of Nyssa. 
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Protestant theologians like E. C. Rust, Reinhold Niebuhr, and Hendrikus Berk- 
hof!66 are among the few who have developed approaches to a theological inter- 
pretation of church history. Among them we may also place later authors like 
E. Mithlenberg (see below, pp. 504ff.). At the same time Roman Catholic theolo- 
gians like Rahner and Hans Urs von Balthasar!® have expressed objections sim- 
ilar to those of Cullmann against a theological understanding of the events and 
epochs of church history even if on different grounds. The Munich Roman Cath- 
olic church historian and patristic scholar Peter Stockmeier stated in 1970 that 
unlike biblical exegetes church historians have no standards of salvation history 
by which to achieve a valid evaluation of facts and events.168 


In the 18th century objections to the traditional theological view 
of history focused on the idea that we can regard God’s action as a direct 
cause of historical events outside and alongside human action. The “prag- 
matic method” of historiography that Johann Lorenz von Mosheim and 
his followers developed demanded an explanation of historical processes 
solely in terms of the motives of human action.!69 Tracing individual 
events to direct divine interventions was avoided in this pragmatic treat- 
ment just as the modern explanation of natural events resists the idea of 
miracles as interruptions of the regularity that otherwise obtains in nat- 
ural processes. Calling in divine action was viewed as competing with the 
explaining of events by creaturely factors and was thus banned. It is along 
these lines that we are to understand why it is that even to this day church 
historians as well as most secular historians reject the idea of a divine 
activity in history.!7° From this standpoint they are no doubt right, but 
they are rejecting only a mistaken form of the concept. God’s activity in 
both natural events!7! and human history does not have to be seen as in 
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competition with the operation of creaturely factors. As those who are at 
work, we and God are not on the same level; hence there can be no rivalry 
between us. The Creator rules his creation through the acts of his crea- 
tures.!72 Mosheim himself and C. W. FE. Walch, who developed his view 
of history, accepted this thesis inasmuch as they were confident they would 
find evidence of the working of divine providence in history.!73 Thus the 
work of the divine government of the world covers history as a whole and 
does not come to expression in direct interventions in the operations of 
creaturely causes. 

E C. Baur later gave a new shape to this concept with his thought 
of development and depicted church history as the unfolding of the idea 
of the church. Here the working of providence was no longer external to 
the concept of the church but, as it were, entered into it and into the 
development of it.1”4 Baur absorbed the thought of divine election as the 
basis of the church as the new people of God into this understanding, so 
that it was no longer for him an independent theme. In his view the 
Christian sense of our unity with God in Jesus Christ gave the history of 
Christianity its idea or its theme,!75 and he tried to understand church 
history in its various epochs as the development of this idea. Against him, 
as against Hegel’s philosophy of history, this has brought the accusation 
of imposing reason or logic on the course of history,!”6 especially as 
already in 1857 Ritschl’s researches into the rise of the early catholic church 
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had shown that the basing of his reconstruction of church history on the 
idea of Christianity is empirically untenable.!”7 

Nevertheless, Baur’s view of church history as the realization of an 
idea is the most imposing example of a theology of church history in 
modern Protestant theology. In too little nuanced a way, Baur transferred 
to the concept of the church the divine-human unity that Christian faith 
finds realized in the person of Jesus Christ. Although in virtue of the event 
of reconciliation the church does have a part in the filial relation of Jesus 
Christ to the Father, on its path through history it is still characterized by 
its difference from the eschatological consummation of its fellowship with 
Jesus Christ. Part of this is that God has not tied himself to the church in 
the same way as he has united himself with the man Jesus in the incar- 
nation. Church history is not a continuation of the incarnation, even 
though it involves an extension of the event of reconciliation that is based 
on the incarnation. God and the risen Christ still stand over against the 
church in its history, although by his Spirit Jesus Christ is present to it in 
faith in the gospel and in celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Only in the 
eschatological future of God’s kingdom will the relationship of the church 
to God through its Lord come to fulfillment. 

This being so, it is more fitting to see church history in terms of 
the thought of election rather than that of incarnation. On its historical 
paths the church is subject to the providence of God as to a reality that 
differs from it in nature and that is transcendent to it and to the world. 
This reality manifests itself in the church’s sending and preservation by 
God and also in his acts of judgment on it. The thought of God’s action 
relative to the church in the course of its history involves its difference 
from God in spite of its relation to him, and the difference of all humanity 
from God. In the form of his action God always manifests this difference 
concretely and contingently, yet within the unity of the divine economy 
of salvation, a unity that embraces the history of the church and beyond 
that human history as a whole.!78 


We might describe the concept of a divine idea that determines the march of 
history, especially church history, as a transposition of the salvific economy of the 


177. Cf. the 2nd 1857 ed. of the work first published in 1850. 

178. On the concept of God’s action as a single nexus that embraces the whole 
history of creation even though the individual elements are also actions, see my Systematic 
Theology, Il, 6ff., 24-25, also 68ff. with reference to what the Bible says about it. 
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divine action into a concept of immanent historical development. But the thought 
of “ideas” at work in history had the merit of viewing all the specific things in 
historical processes as shot through with a more general theme as the “moving 
principle.”!79 Along these lines J. G. Droysen, too, referred to the “moral powers” 
at work in history as “ideas” that are binding on us in our actions and also in the 
antitheses that arise among us.!8° Troeltsch developed this concept into that of 
norms and cultural ideals that arise out of history itself. He made this the premise 
of his applying the idea of development to history and viewed it as an expression 
of revelation of the divine basis of life in it.181 

Close to this thought among modern presentations of church history is 
Miihlenberg’s thesis that history is the manifestation of God.182 Naturally Miih- 
lenberg does not find the “manifestation of God” in history in the institution of 
the church as such, nor in the “idea” of it. He has in view the power of God that 
is different from the church and the manifestion of which we are to expect in 
various ways at various times as an overcoming of evil.!83 Thus the Christians of 
late antiquity believed in the one God of the Bible and experienced him as the 
vanquisher of demons, including pagan polytheism. Then, according to Mih- 
lenberg, the Middle Ages regarded him as the victor over political anarchy,!84 
while the later modern period found in him the source of victory over self- 
enslavement. In this presentation the various epochs of the history of Christianity 
are linked by the expectation that God will show himself to be the victor over 
evil, but Mihlenberg offers no historical link in the sequence of actual concretions 
of the theme. Such a link might be that the historical shattering of each of the 


179. Baur, Epochen, p. 268. © 

180. Droysen, Grundriss der Historik (1858), § 42; cf. § 44, in the 1936 Hiibner ed. 
(repr. 1958), pp. 342-43, 344. Cf. similar statements in Droysen’s Vorlesung iiber Enzyklopddie 
und Methodologie der Geschichte (1958), pp. 180ff. 

181. Troeltsch, Historismus, pp. 172ff., esp. 175. 

182. Muhlenberg, Epochen der Kirchengeschichte, p. 17. 

183. Ibid., pp. 18-19. Muhlenberg prefers to speak in this way about God and not 
to call him the all-determinative reality (Epochen, p. 257). But if we do not also call a power 
for good the all-determinative reality, are we talking about God in the sense of biblical 
monotheism and the biblical belief in creation? 

184. Ibid., pp. 104-84. In the Investiture Controversy he finds clearly exposed the 
foundations of the medieval political order, but these proved to be contradictory and 
incompatible (p. 151), since it was expected that the world could be ordered by divine 
direction (p. 152), but this meant that the spiritual sphere gave meaning for the first time 
to the secular (p. 162). In this account Mithlenberg underestimates the fact that kings and 
esp. emperors, following the Byzantine self-understanding, regarded their own offices as 
spiritual, so that even if the Roman pope had the privilege of crowning monarchs, they did 
not depend on him for spiritual commissioning. Cf. A. Angenendt, “Rex et Sacerdos: Zur 
Genese der Kénigssalbung,” in Tradition als historische Kraft: Interdisziplindre Forschungen 
zur Geschichte des friiheren Mittelalters, ed. N. Kamp and J. Wollasch (1982), pp. 101-18. I 
owe this reference to Muhlenberg. 
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models formed the starting point for the next.!85 But Muhlenberg does not make 
this one of his themes. 

Many detailed objections might be made against Muhlenberg’s defining 
of the themes of the various epochs. Thus the theme suggested for the Middle 
Ages focuses too one-sidedly on Rome and the papal claim to offer a spiritual 
basis for the political order. Again, the theme for the early modern period fits in 
chiefly with the part of Christianity covered by the Reformation, and even here 
it is not in keeping with the truly religious theme of justification by faith and 
liberation from sin and guilt. Finally, the modern period expected deliverance 
from human self-enslavement more from ourselves than from God, and did so 
indeed by way of emancipation from the Christian influence on the cultural 
tradition. Nevertheless, Mithlenberg’s concept is not without illuminating force. 
God is indeed the power from whom good and evil are expected, and in every 
epoch of their history Christians have expected God to show himself to be this 
power. From the age of the fathers to that of the older Protestantism, the good 
that was expected from God was mainly believed to be an otherworldly salvation 
contrasting with the misery of this world. In Miihlenberg, however, at least in the 
postpatristic epochs of church history, expections of salvation relate to the present 
world, to life on earth. How the one relates to the other demands more detailed 
clarification. 

Muhlenberg is most successful in defining the theme of the patristic epoch 
of the church because he is able to show that the Apologists extended the Gnostic 
motif of the battle against demonic powers to the struggle of Christianity against 
popular polytheistic beliefs. But we can understand the church’s 2nd-century 
rejection of Gnosticism only in terms of a premise that reaches beyond Miih- 
lenberg’s concept, namely, that God alone, who as the Creator of the world is the 
all-determinative reality, can be the source of good and salvation for the world. 
The thought of God as the all-determinative reality, which purely analytically is 
the minimal content of any monotheistic belief in God, contains more than the 


185. Mtihlenberg did not himself find any such linking of epochs, which would 
give us a conception of church history, not unlike E. C. Baur’s, as a progressive actualizing 
of the Christian idea. On this point cf. the reservations expressed in Epochen, p. 19. A link 
of this type would arise if, e.g., the failure to renew the unity of the Roman Empire connected 
with the idea of overcoming “demons” were to be seen as the starting point of the devel- 
opment of the Middle Ages. The failure to defeat political anarchy on the basis of papal 
claims would then form the starting point of the early modern period, as is plain from 
Mihlenberg’s account. But the motif of liberation from ecclesiastical oppression offers too 
one-sidedly negative a defining of the theme. For where can we see in this, on the positive 
side, the expectation of salvation that Christianity inspires? And what is the failure that 
makes possible a transition to the later modern period? Or has the distinction between the 
earlier and later modern periods simply been taken over from secular history, as is suggested 
by the positing of the American and French Revolutions as the starting point of the fully 
developed modern period instead of the end of the Wars of Religion? 
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idea of a power from which good and salvation are expected. It contains also the 
dominion of God over the trends and realities that oppose him. In both Chris- 
tianity and the biblical tradition the basis for this lies in the belief in creation. 
This belief is also the presupposition of the Christian mission to the world, to 
whose fundamental significance for the history of the early church Mithlenberg’s 
approach does not give due weight.!86 Above all, however, Miihlenberg’s concept 
gives us no key to a theological interpretation of the negative experiences of the 
church in its history. He sees these only as opportunities for God to show himself 
as our good and salvation by overcoming them. 

In contrast, the spotlight falls too little on the power of God displayed 
also in the experience of judgment.!8? Miihlenberg’s account hardly takes up 
questions like the following: When Rome had been converted from its belief in 
pagan gods to the Christian faith, why could not the Christian God give to the 
citizens of the Roman Empire the permanent peace and protection that Rome 
had expected from its gods? Did not the collapse of the empire prove the im- 
potence of the Christian God? This was the challenge that Augustine’s work The 
City of God tried to meet when Alaric captured and plundered Rome in 410. 
Muhlenberg deals specifically with this work!88 but without bringing to light the 
tension between Augustine’s answer (the otherworldliness of salvation) and his 
own view of the epoch (God as the vanquisher of demons). Only incidentally 
does he mention the explanation that Salvian of Marseilles gives for the fall of 
Rome, i.e., God’s judgment on the evil ways of the Romans,!89 rightly judging 
this view to be too cursorily moralistic. Nevertheless, that view does attempt to 
apply the biblical category of judgment to the negative experiences of the age, and 
we might do this in a much more nuanced way than Salvian did, particularly 
taking into account the failures of the church itself, not least in relation to the 
results of the 5th- and 6th-century schisms and the loss of large parts of the empire 
to Islam. Only the category of judgment enables us to trace back historical disasters 
to God and not to see in such experiences a contradiction of our belief in the 
power of God. According to Butterfield (“God in History”) there is stronger inner 
evidence for this category of judgment than for any other category in the theology 
of history. But Mithlenberg’s concept leaves no room for it because he deals with 
God only as the power of good, not as the Lord over the whole course of history. 


186. Cf. Harnack’s Mission and Expansion. 

187. Miihlenberg’s reserve in this regard seems to rest on his hesitation to use the 
concept of God’s action (cf. his essay in KuD 24 [1978] 256-57). He refers to the collapse 
of an epoch’s expectations of salvation in which the “concrete identifying” of the divine 
power for good proves to be deficient (p. 259), but this experience is not depicted as an act 
of divine judgment. 

188. Muhlenberg, Epochen, pp. 95ff. 

189. Ibid., p. 97; cf. Salvian’s De Gubernatione Dei 7.41-44, 49-50; and 6.67 (SC, 
220, 458ff., 405-6). 
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A presentation of church history that is true to its theme may 
neither overlook the truth claim of the Christian belief in God nor simply 
presuppose it dogmatically. In the former case it does not do justice to its 
subject because the issue in the life of the church is none other than the 
reality of the triune God in his revelation and participation in it. In the 
second case it closes itself to the reality of history which defines the 
historicity of the church as well and of which it is true that in the conflicts 
of history the truth of what Christians say about God is always de- 
batable,!9° even though in the Christian life of faith it is found to be 
demonstrated and confirmed again and again by God himself. The de- 
batability of God in history that is not yet completed not only forms the 
field for the proving of faith in the assaults and temptations that come 
with the existence of believers and their fellowship in a world that is as 
yet unredeemed, but also offers space for the universal mission of Chris- 
tianity to the nations, for the church’s witness to the truth of God in his 
revelation, with the goal of bringing to everyone access to God and his 
salvation. The church’s mission will be superfluous in the eschatological 
consummation. As witness to the truth of God in his revelation that is for 
all people it has its place precisely in history that is not yet completed and 
hence in the field of the debatability of God.!9! The history of the church 
between the resurrection and ascension of Jesus and Pentecost on the one 
side, and the return of Christ on the other, is not solely a history of 
mission, but it is always this too, for the definitiveness of the revelation 
of the one God of all people in the person and history of Jesus necessarily 
includes its proclamation to the race as a whole in order that all may be 
summoned to make the eschatological decision for faith. If in its eucharis- 
tic worship the church celebrates already in sign the future fellowship of 
a renewed humanity in the kingdom of God, here also is the context of 
the universal mission that proclaims to all humanity, as its eschatological 
future and destiny, the new human reality (the eschatological Adam) that 
has been manifested already in Jesus Christ. 


We have referred already (p. 500, n. 161) to Cullmann’s stress on the central 
significance of the theme of mission for the continuation of salvation history in 


190, Miihlenberg, too, sees in church history the history of the debatability of the 
Christian God (see KuD 24 [1978] 260), not least in the unavoidable dialogue with secular 
historians (Epochen, p. 17). 

191, Cf. Daniélou, Essai, pp. 18-19, in which, following Gregory of Nyssa, he speaks 
of the delay of the parousia for the sake of the church’s mission. 
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church history, and also (p. 506, n. 186) to Harnack’s presentation of early church 
history from the standpoint of the history of mission. It need not surprise us, then, 
that church historians today are raising the demand that we treat church history as 
the history of mission.!92 A comprehensive execution of this program will have to 
depict the relation between the theme of mission and other features of the life and 
self-understanding of the church. For naturally we cannot reduce the essence of 
the church to mission alone. Daniélou (see above, pp. 500ff., nn. 162ff.) rightly 
pointed this out in 1951, and he mentioned a series of other themes without 
claiming to give a full systematic list or trying to show their inner relationship. At 
the same time Daniélou did indicate howimportant the theme of mission is relative 
to the intertwining of church history and world history. He had primarily in view 
the inculturating of Christianity into the various cultures as an accompanying 
phenomenon of mission.!93 The church is not tied to a single culture but takes up 
the inheritance of all cultures and passes it on to all those who will be reached by 
its mission. Thus the church has mediated Greek and Latin culture to all human- 
ity,!94 and it is now mediating the legacy of the West,!95 though the church’s own 
ongoing life is not linked to the continued existence of this culture. As the church 
preserves the inheritance of the cultures embraced by the gospel, assessed and 
transmitted according to their different rankings, it helps, as Daniélou sees it, to 
overcome the separation of peoples that came with the separation of languages. 
Thus a new global culture is developing in the church with the mutual sup- 
plementing of cultural traditions.!9© The church’s activity thus has chief claim to 
his attention. The difference between the church’s activity in history and God’s is 
in contrast underestimated, though Daniélou does refer to God’s judgment on evil 
and on the arrogance of the nations. But he hardly takes up God’s judgment on the 
church itself in its history except that he does occasionally find a place for the 
church’s divisions as a theme in a theology of church history.!97 


The basic importance of the theme of mission for church history 
is already obvious from a purely empirical standpoint. But the presup- 
positions and implications of the missionary self-understanding of the 
church are what make the theme especially important for a theology of 
church history, and an understanding demands that we take note of these. 


192. H. Frohnes, H. W. Gensichen, and G. Kretschmar, Kirchengeschichte als Mis- 
sionsgeschichte, I (1974). This work is not a total project that is uniformly executed but a 
collection of individual contributions to the theme stated in the title. 

193, Daniélou, Essai, pp. 39-48; cf. 22. 

194. Ibid., pp. 46-47. 

195. Ibid., p. 44. 

196. Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

197. Ibid., p. 101; cf. also p. 20. 
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It is primarily a matter of the church seeing itself as an eschatological 
community and hence as the end-time chosen people of God. As the 
church in its worship continues the eschatological Supper of Jesus, thus 
remembering its Lord, it offers already a provisional representation of the 
_eschatological fellowship of humanity renewed in the kingdom of God, 
and to that extent the end-time people of God manifests itself already in 
the fellowship of the church. The church and its members thus know that 
they are chosen by Jesus Christ for participation in the eschatological 
fellowship of salvation with God, but also that they are thereby called and 
sent to bear witness to all peoples concerning their eschatological destiny 
and the way that in Jesus Christ it has already broken in. 

Christian mission thus presupposes the church’s sense of election 
as the eschatological people of God. Apart from this presupposition we 
cannot understand the fact of the missionary expansion of Christianity.198 
Yet this sense of election has naturally been no less contested in the history 
of Christianity than the Christian message of the one God and his rev- 
elation in Jesus Christ. The eschatological exclusiveness of the revelation 
in Christ underlay the Christian claim to exclusiveness that was felt to be 
arrogant in the persecutions of the first centuries. Christians might well 
view the tolerating and finally the acceptance of the Christian confession 
by Constantine and Theodosius as a triumph of the divine Logos and the 
faith of the martyrs, but also as proof of the election and sending of the 
church itself. Yet the church’s own reception of the Byzantine rule of 
Constantine and his successors in the 4th and 5th centuries, not merely 


198. Miihlenberg missed this connection when in his criticism of my theology of 
history he called the description of the church as the people of God a “dogmatic assertion” 
that historians have to avoid (KuD 24 [1978] 244-61, esp. 256). He believed that this view 
meant presupposing the “Christ event” as a basic and normative datum, possible for dogma- 
ticians but not for historians (ibid.). At this point he seems to have misunderstood me (cf. 
my reply in “Vom Nutzen der Eschatologie fiir die christliche Theologie,” KuD 25 [1979] 
88-105, esp. 98-99). Calling the church the people of God is simply taking up a motif that 
has a place in explication of the concept of the church and is contained in the church’s own 
self-understanding as a historical entity (pp. 100-101). Hence no dogmatic “assertion” is 
involved here, for in the process of history this self-understanding, and the claim that it 
makes, is no less a contested issue between believers and nonbelievers than the reality of 
the God whom the church proclaims, a reality with which the self-understanding of the 
church as the “people of God” is related by way of the thought of election. Both these must 
constantly demonstrate themselves afresh to Christianity in the course of its history; they 
will cease to be debatable only in the eschatological consummation of God’s kingdom. In 
this sense, even in historical description, too, we may well ask how this self-understanding 
has demonstrated itself to the church in the course of its history and at what points events 
in this history must be assessed as incompatible with it. 
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as a secular authority, as in the case of the pagan empire, but as an office 
representing in its own way the lordship of Christ on earth and the 
fellowship of Christians, has constantly been viewed in modern times as 
a kind of fall of the church. In the West, wittingly or unwittingly, such 
views are in the train of the curial understanding in the medieval Inves- 
titure Controversy, but they also link up with a spiritualizing concept of 
the church. They pay no attention to the fact that in situations in which 
Christians are no longer just a tolerated minority the church also has to 
bear responsibility for shaping public order, and indeed for renewing it 
by the Christian spirit. It must always keep soberly in view the difference 
between the provisional character of earthly forms of government and 
the consummation of a just human fellowship in the kingdom of God. 
Yet it may also rightly regard a public order that can be renewed on the 
soil of the Christian confession as a Christian form of political life in 
contrast to other types of orders of state. In so doing it will be exposed 
to the temptation to misuse the Christian name for the achieving of the 
goals of very earthly power politics, along with what may easily be un- 
scrupulousness in the use of ends that seem adapted to attain these goals. 
In this sphere Christianity and its church office bearers are particularly in 
danger of falling under the judgment of God on human arrogance, espe- 
cially on the arrogance of his elect. But the church is also in danger of 
divine judgment if it fails to accept coresponsibility for the renewing of 
the political order. It then has to answer for the consequences of its 
decision for its historical world, and it must also face the question whether 
it has not balked at the implications of its missionary task out of fear of 
being entangled in the ambiguities of the world. 


In this context I cannot explore in detail the extensive literature on Constantine 
and on the basing of the empire on the Christian confession that he pioneered 
and that Theodosius I executed.!99 For a mostly negative assessment of this 
transition I have referred already in n. 116 to E. Peterson’s criticism of the political 
theology of Eusebius. As another example I might simply mention the attitude of 
Reinhold Niebuhr in The Structure of Nations and Empires (1959). At Byzantium, 
Niebuhr thought, the critical and eschatological meaning of the Christian hope 
of God’s kingdom (“an ideal universal community,” p. 91) was lost because, like 


199. See, e.g., the contributions in G. Ruhbach, ed., Die Kirche angesichts der 
konstantinischen Wende (1976), esp. the essay by H. Berkhof, “Die Kirche auf dem Wege 
zam Byzantinismus” (pp. 22-41), on the one hand, and the discussion by K. Aland, “Kaiser 
und Kirche von Konstantin bis Byzanz” (pp. 42-73), on the other. 
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Stoic universalism before it, this hope was used to give ideological justification to 
the global empire of Rome (p. 93). Niebuhr saw in the form of supranational 
empires an example of our proud and presumptuous attempts to put ourselves 
in the place of God regardless of his lordship. At this point Niebuhr failed to note 
that some such empires, like the Hapsburg monarchy, have been among the 
relatively tolerable forms of government in history so long as we leave out the 
period of the Hapsburg persecution of Protestants. The counterpart of Niebuhr’s 
rejection of the Constantinian empire, and of the attempts to renew and continue 
it in the Middle Ages in the West, is an astonishingly unreserved positive evaluation 
of the national state as the only justifiable form of political organization (pp. 
148ff., 164ff.). To a large extent Niebuhr disregarded the fateful ramifications of 
nationalism in more recent European history. 

In favor of the Byzantine model of a “symphony” of episcopal church 
leadership and the responsibility of a Christian empire for the church’s unity, one 
might argue that in this way a counterweight is set up against the trend toward 
clericalist rule that in the Latin Middle Ages finally led to papal sovereignty over 
the Christian world. One must also concede that in early church history emperors 
were often more concerned to preserve the church’s unity than bishops and 
patriarchs, including the Roman pope. But it is not true that the analogy between 
the political universalism of the Roman Empire with its pax augustana on the one 
side, and the realm of peace under the rule of God on the other, involved in 
Byzantium the disappearance of the critical difference between the two. In dis- 
tinction from the pre-Christian imperial constitution, under which the emperor 
was also the pontifex maximus, the Byzantine order kept bishops and emperors 
separate. There was no parallel for this separation in pre-Christian Rome. As 
believing Christians the emperors, too, were under the spiritual authority of the 
bishops. They could be compelled by the bishops to do penance, as Theodosius I 
was by Ambrose of Milan, and if they advocated unorthodoxy they were exposed 
to the danger of a revolt against their rule. Among the problems affecting the 
Byzantine model was the tendency of the church to become too closely involved 
in the political interests of the empire in its relations with other powers. 

A work by the Athenian dogmatician J. S. Romanides offers us a sketch 
of the history of Western Christianity from a Byzantine angle.2°° According to 
Romanides the East-West schism, which became definitive in the 11th century, 
was the result of the conquering of the western part of the Roman Empire by the 
Germanic tribes that had invaded it — a conquest that he thought the Franks 
completed. In his view the Christian population of the old Roman Empire formed 
a single nation that continued to exist even when the empire was finally lost in 
1453, Even in territories taken over by Islam this Roman nation had a continued 


200. J. S. Romanides, Franks, Romans, Feudalism, and Doctrine: An Interplay be- 
tween Theology and Society (1981). 
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existence in its people, but partly also with its institutions, by means of the 
ecclesiastical structures with which the self-rule of Christians was linked in Islamic 
lands. As he saw it, even the Germanic kingdoms of the Vandals in North Africa 
and the Visigoths in Spain could not destroy the order of life of the Roman people 
in their territories. The Roman Christian people of Spain did find in Visigoth rule 
a bigger threat than in Islam, which for a long time rated as a Christian heresy. 
At first with Byzantine support, then finally in the 8th century with Islamic help, 
Spain managed to throw off the alien Visigoth yoke. Only the Franks were unable 
to do the same because they for their part had systematically destroyed the insti- 
tutions of the Roman Christian population in Gaul and replaced the urban 
structure of Roman culture by a feudal order that reduced most of the Roman 
Christians to a state of bondage. The Franks even imposed on the ecclesiastical 
structure a feudal order that would be of service to their own overlordship. In the 
conflicts between the Roman papacy and the medieval rulers from the time of 
Charlemagne, Romanides found an attempt by the Roman world to maintain 
itself against that of the Franks. The forged Donation of Constantine and Isidorian 
Decretals were meant to give Rome some minimal independence face-to-face with 
Frankish oppression. The Franks then, not Rome and the papacy, were responsible 
for the East-West schism. One argument Romanides adduces to support this thesis 
is that it was only after prolonged resistance to the pressure of the emperor 
Henry IJ that Rome admitted the filioque clause into the text of the Nicene Creed 
and thus provided a dogmatic reason for the 1054 schism. 

The points made by Romanides are interesting as a challenge to the feeling 
in the Latin Middle Ages that the empire preserved continuity with the Christian 
empire of Constantine. Romanides argues that Western Christianity had no right 
to make this kind of claim. In western and northern Europe the papacy was the 
only link to the church of the first centuries. Hence this approach, notwithstanding 
its emphatically Byzantine perspective and its positive evaluation of the Byzantine 
Empire, comes close to the thinking of the Roman curia that in this regard Western 
Christianity is under the authority of the papal see. Romanides’s view involves 
relating to the Roman papacy a romanitas that from the 4th century onward had 
its center at Constantinople. For him the bishop of Rome is not the supreme 
norm for Christian Rome but only one of its representatives, even if still the West’s 
normative patriarch. Romanides obviously underestimates the rivalry between the 
claims of the Roman papacy and those of the Eastern Roman Empire. It was this 
rivalry that forced the papacy from the 8th century onward to seek support from 
the Frankish kingdom, especially as the Eastern empire had at the time no power 
to enforce its authority in the West. Apart from the rivalry we cannot understand 
how Western history began to tread an independent path in the Middle Ages. 

A decisive event took place on Christmas Day in 800 when Leo II 
crowned the king of the Franks, Charlemagne, as emperor. This coronation was 
politically burdensome for Charlemagne because it imposed on him additional 
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duties to those relating to his own kingdom. Furthermore Byzantium, whose 
agreement had not been sought, unavoidably construed the act as provocation 
and treason. The pope, however, had an interest in the coronation because by 
transferring the imperial title to the Franks he could enlist their support on his 
own behalf in Italy, not least in opposition to the Eastern empire and its rule in 
south Italy. True, we must regard it as a legend that Charlemagne was caught 
unaware by the coronation.2°! Nevertheless, Leo III unquestionably took the 
initiative. For this reason Constantinople rightly viewed the pope as a traitor 
subsequent to this event. At any rate Leo could hardly be described as a loyal 
subject of the Eastern emperor at heart who had submitted to Frankish rule only 
after a struggle. But this is how he would have to appear according to Romanides’s 
presentation. Charlemagne’s coronation involved a renewal of the line of Western 
emperors, broken off in 476, alongside that of the Eastern emperors in Constan- 
tinople. But the right to renew the line and appoint an emperor lay with the 
Eastern emperor (even if at the time an empress, Irene, ruled). At the very least, 
consultation with Constantinople and its consent ought to have preceded the 
restoration. The failure to take these steps makes the indignation of Constanti- 
nople understandable. All the same, the tension that the event caused between 
the papacy and the Eastern empire did not come out of a clear sky. There had 
been a long prior history. The pope was not on the side of the Eastern empire 
against Charlemagne, as Romanides would have to depict the matter. It was 
Charlemagne who made efforts to reach agreement with Byzantium after the 
coronation, and his successors continued to make such efforts, the climax finally 
being reached when Otto II married the Byzantine princess Theophanu. 
Romanides’s interpretation of early medieval Western history rests on the 
one hand on a series of Western sources from the period that tell of the opposition 
of the Franks to the Romans, and on the other on the thesis that the Frankish 
feudal order destroyed the urban structure of the Roman population. The latter 
thesis is not tenable. The urban culture of Rome did indeed fall into decay in the 
early Middle Ages. Henri Pirenne attributed this decay to the collapse of trading 
due to the invasions, especially when Islam was making its conquests in the 
southern Mediterranean in the 7th and 8th centuries.202 City self-government, 
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however, did not simply fall victim to the Frankish feudal system. Even in the last 
centuries of the imperial period it had been in a state of dissolution.29° It is at 
this time already that we find the beginnings of the feudal system.204 This system 
rested on the duty of the overlord to protect his vassals, who in return owed him 
service and loyalty.205 Payments with goods (benefices) were probably added 
later.206 The important thing, however, is that vassals had to give military service. 
But there is no support for the view that the developing of the feudal system was 
aimed at destroying the urban structures of the Roman population in Gaul. 
Certainly in Gaul, as in Spain, there were at first conflicts between this population 
and the new rulers. Some of the examples cited by Romanides relate to this period, 
e.g., the observations from the chronicle of Fredegarius concerning the wars of 
Clovis in 486 against Syagrius, who in his kingdom of Soissons called himself the 
king of the Romans.27 But when Clovis became converted to the Catholic faith, 
the most important difference between the Romans and the barbarians was set 
aside in Gaul and the Roman Church began to favor the Franks. The most 
important witness to this changed situation is Gregory of Tours.2°8 After that we 
can hardly speak of a national antithesis between Gallic Romans and Franks as 
Romanides does. Centuries later, in the days of Otto III, German bishops might 
occasionally express a sense of superiority over real or supposed symptoms of 
degeneration among the Romans of antiquity or in the contemporary Italian 
church state,20? but this is another matter. 

It is a merit of Romanides’s historical sketch to have viewed the history 
of Christianity in terms not merely of the official church but of the Christian 
people as well. But he equates this people too narrowly with what he calls the 
Roman nation, unlike the fathers, who viewed Christians as the new people of 
God from every nation, so that national differences were transcended and over- 
come by the shared fellowship of believers in the Christians. This self-understand- 
ing could relate the Roman Empire to other peoples in a broader way in which 
the unifying tie was no longer a form of human government but a common 
normative faith in the one Lord, the basis of the unity of the Christian church, 
which certainly found political expression in the Byzantine Empire but which 
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always reached out beyond the frontiers of the empire. At the same time the empire 
could be regarded as a symbol of the way in which Christians are also united 
politically across all national boundaries.2!0 Thus the medieval West took up the 
thought of a renewal and continuation of the Roman Empire in spite of changes 
in the way in which it was made up after the barbarian invasions. 

By making the supposed unity of a Roman nation the basis of his view 
of history, Romanides brought in a different standard by which to look at it. A 
Christian theology of history must find its basis and norm in God’s acts by 
election, sending, and judgment, not in the continuity of an earthly people or 
kingdom. Historical judgments overtook the Christian Roman Empire, too. Due 
to its own failings the church has also suffered frequent divisions in the course 
of its history. Yet in every historical epoch the host of Christians scattered over 
many states, cultures, and churches are constantly summoned to overcome their 
divisions, to come together in a church fellowship that will bind together all its 
members, and to achieve forms of common life in other spheres as these are 
possible under prevailing historical conditions. Constantly posed in new ways is 
the task of integrating existing conditions and forms of common life into what 
may be, according to given circumstances, looser or more fixed institutional forms 
of a fellowship that rests on the unity of the Christian faith. 


The history of the church is not just a history of the missionary 
expansion of the Christian faith. Nor does it just record the way in which 
a lasting fellowship has been set up that transcends the frontiers and 
differences of peoples and races and finds political expression as well in 
a comprehensive order of peace. This is how we might have depicted it 
in the age of the Constantinian transition. Eusebius viewed it thus. But 
already in his day the rift of the Arian controversy was taking place that 
would have momentous consequences for years through the conversion 
of important Germanic tribes to the Arian form of the Christian faith, 
not to that of the orthodox church. Then in the 5th century came the 
schisms resulting from the christological controversy. These developments 
contributed considerably and perhaps decisively to the breaking apart of 
the Roman Empire and to the collapse of the Western half in the storm 
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of barbarian incursions, but especially in the 7th century to the loss to 
Islam of Christianity’s original territories in Syria and Palestine, along 
with those in Egypt and North Africa, with the loss of Spain to follow. We 
cannot integrate these events into a concept of church history in terms of 
the thought of mission alone. They cut right across this thought. From 
the standpoint of a theology of history they come only under the category 
of judgment. As regards their connection with the dogmatic divisions of 
the church, and especially with the attempts at purification by force, we 
might indeed regard them as the expression of a historical judgment of 
God on his church. 

The category of judgment is essential also if we are to understand 
theologically the history of the church in the medieval West. It applies to 
the part played by the East-West schism in the loss of Asia Minor, Con- 
stantinople, and the Balkans to Islam. The inner decay of Western Chris- 
tianity as a result of the swollen claims of the papacy, which shattered the 
concept of a harmony of the spiritual and secular powers in the life of 
Christendom, and later made the Reformation movement divisive, can 
also be evaluated theologically only from the standpoint of God’s judg- 
ment on his church. We are also to see as an expression of God’s judgment 
in history the alienation of the modern world of Western culture from 
Christianity inasmuch as its secularism is ultimately derivable from the 
results of the church’s 16th-century divisions and the Wars of Religion 
that they occasioned in the late 16th and 17th centuries. The shattering 
of social peace by the intolerance associated with confessional differences, 
as more recent historical investigations of 17th-century history tell us, was 
the decisive reason for the abandoning of what had hitherto been the 
prevailing view that the unity of religion is an essential basis of the unity 
of society.2!! The emancipating of society with its political, economic, and 
finally its cultural forms of life from all ties to religion has produced the 
secularism of the modern world of Western culture. But the results of the 
schism in the Western church were the starting point.?!2 

Daniélou has brought against what seems to him to be the far 
too one-sided emphasis on the thought of judgment the objection in a 
theology of history that in world history, too, there is something like 
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repentance and new beginning.213 There certainly is, and we can say 
this also in relation to God’s judgments on Israel and the church. In 
neither case is repentance always a prerequisite of gracious preservation 
and new life in the creative power of God’s world government, which 
has often brought good out of evil. In the long run, however, a new 
beginning of this kind can be fruitful only when it goes along with a 
readiness to see past guilt and to correct the causes of wrong develop- 
ments. This truth applies, too, to the new ecumenical upsurge in Chris- 
tianity in the 20th century. Here all parts of the Christian world have 
reason to work self-critically on their own traditions and history. This 
task is surely hardest for the Roman Catholic Church in view of the 
fateful implication of the papacy not only in the East-West schism, 
including the blackmailing of Greek Christians by Eugenius IV at the 
Council of Florence, without giving them real aid, at the time of their 
greatest need when Constantinople fell in 1453, but also in the disrupt- 
ing of the harmony between the spiritual and secular powers in the 
Latin Middle Ages, and not least in making the Reformation into an 
occasion for schism. The churches resulting from the Reformation 
should not themselves hamper this necessary self-criticism on the part 
of Roman Catholics, toward which the church made the first strides 
already at Vatican II, by insisting on a rejection of the papacy in prin- 
ciple. Instead, they should facilitate the Roman Catholic readiness for 
self-correction by showing themselves basically prepared to recognize 
the central importance of Rome for the whole Christian world, provided 
there is a new dogmatic and constitutional definition that will not 
merely make the necessary inferences from Christianity’s painful history 
but also form the presupposition of a new estimation of the potentially 
beneficial role that the Roman center can have for Christianity as a 
whole. The most relevant of the sayings to Peter that encircle the pillars 
in St. Peter’s is perhaps the saying of Jesus that is linked to the promise 
to pray for Peter’s faith: “And when you are converted, strengthen your 
brethren” (Luke 22:32). Not only for the sake of those parts of Chris- 
tianity that are now separated from Rome, but also for that of the 
Roman Catholic Church itself, one hopes that Rome will advance the 
process of ecumenical openness and in this manner prepare the way, 
by renewal in the spirit of the gospel, for a new and fuller and authentic 
manifestation of the catholicity of the church. 
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Excursus: Secular Belief in Election and Nationalism 
in the History of Christianity214 


The history of Western Christianity is characterized by, among other things, the 
development of a secular belief in election that in the form of nationalism became 
supremely significant for European history in the later Middle Ages and the 
modern period, coming to a climax finally in the disasters of the two 20th-century 
world wars. From the end of the Byzantine Empire in 1453 this secular belief in 
election held by European nationalism found a counterpart in the Russian claim 
of leadership for Moscow as the “third Rome,” and then soon afterward in the 
sense of mission of the new American nation that became the United States, with 
an echo finally in Zionism and the founding of the state of Israel, and in the 
process of the emergence of new nations as a result of the dissolution of the 
colonial kingdoms founded by the European powers. If we are fully to understand 
this whole phenomenon of the secular belief in election that has been so much 
at work in the history of nationalism, it is essential that we look at its historical 
origins. We find these in the collapse of the Byzantine Empire as the political form 
of the unity of the Christian people of God and in the only partial success of later 
attempts to restore this unity under changed historical conditions. 

The comprehensive political peace established by the Roman Empire, 
which even in the days of persecution Origen could find to be in providential 
correspondence to Christ’s kingdom of universal peace,?!5 and whose early real- 
ization in the sign of Christ’s heavenly kingship Christians thought they could see 
in the empire of Constantine, might be widespread but it held sway only in specific 
areas and thus fell far short of the universality of the dominion of Christ. 
Nevertheless, the disintegration of the empire in late antiquity left a longing for 
a restoration of peace in what had previously been the Western part of the empire. 
After the Western empire fell, the bishop of Rome was for this sphere the only 
remaining reference point and representative of the unity of Christians vis-a-vis 
the multiplicity of independent peoples and kingdoms. It was natural, then, that 
the pope should also take the initiative for a restoration of the Western empire 
by crowning Charlemagne emperor. After the death of Charlemagne, however, 
the medieval empire in the West never again succeeded in uniting all Western 
Christendom under its rule. Along with relations to the empire the papacy had 
to engage in dealings with independent kings and princes, always with the recur- 
rent temptation to play off one against the other politically. From the first, then, 
the relationship between papacy and empire was very different from that found 
in Byzantium, where many independent patriarchs stood over against the 
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emperor. There the focal point of unity was the emperor, not the Roman pope, 
as in the West. When the Carolingian empire was divided into various kingdoms 
in the 9th century, the single authority of the Roman see confronted a multiplicity 
of secular powers even though the empire occupied a special position among 
them. The papacy could use the political differences among the secular powers to 
strengthen its own autonomy and its claims to leadership. Rivalries also developed 
among the peoples formerly in Charlemagne’s empire as to the precedence linked 
to the imperial dignity. The rivalry between the Germans and the French about 
Charlemagne’s inheritance formed the core of the secularized belief in election 
that we find in European nationalism. 

Charlemagne had already seen himself according to the OT model as a 
king chosen by God in the succession of David. This is how he conceived of his 
kingly office,2!® but now covering all the Christian world, or at least its western 
half. His various successors thought similarly: the East Frank emperors, but also 
the king of France, who regarded himself as the true heir of Charlemagne to whom 
the imperial crown properly belonged.2!” The rivalry of the French kings with 
the medieval German emperors gave rise to the prototype of the nationalism 
which, generated by the belief in election, regularly went hand in hand with the 
conviction that the people concerned had a special mission on behalf of all 
Christianity. In the case of medieval France what was involved was at least the 
claim to spiritual leadership that papal politics required in its struggle against the 
empire for the political independence of the papacy. In 1202 Innocent III gave 
the king of France the title christianissimus rex.2}8 From the early 14th century 
onward we find examples of the sense of special Christian sending and election 
being transferred from the king to the French people. Thus the French jurist Pierre 
Dubois argues that the king of France, as the successor of Moses and David in 
ruling God’s people, had been elected to higher honor than other Christian rulers 
and kings. In the words of the pope, the Christian faith had found in France a 
more solid base than elsewhere. Regarding this Dubois says expressly that the 
French people has been specially chosen by God (in peculiarem populum electum 
a Deo). It is fitting, therefore, that the king of France, as the leading Christian 
prince, should take precedence in the kingdom that unites all Christians (tota 
respublica omnium Christicolarum). By virtue of his descent from Charlemagne 
he has also a claim to the imperial office and dignity.219 
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In the 16th century we find expressions in other nations, too, of a secular 
belief in election, even if with a Christian motivation at root. Thus in the Spain 
of Philip II, in his work on the Spanish monarchy, Tommaso Campanella called 
the king of Spain the “Catholic king” for the whole world who is summoned to 
unite people in America as well as Europe under the pope.220 Much more lasting 
were the effects of the Protestant counterpart of this thought of political election 
when England was seen as a new Israel. This idea first blossomed after 1588 when 
England had been miraculously saved from the Spanish Armada, though already 
in 1580 John Lyly had spoken of God’s special care for England as his new Israel, 
“his chosen and peculiar people.”22! The idea was particularly strong in England 
during the Civil War and under Cromwell. In 1644 John Milton claimed that 
England was specially called to precede other nations in setting up a free society 
and thus completing the Reformation.?22 He thus found in civil freedom a secular 
actualization of the Christian freedom of which Luther had spoken in 1520.223 

In the 17th century these impulses also had an impact in England’s Amer- 
ican colonies. In the process the link to the OT came more strongly to the fore. 
The immigrants to America regarded their move as a new exodus to a new 
promised land, where the Puritans founded a new society on the basis of the 
theocratic constitution, a divine covenant. The typological identification of Amer- 
ica as a new Israel helped to establish American national identity and right up to 
the 20th century formed the core of American civil religion. The presidents in 
their speeches in particular again and again invoked this thought. In strongly 
secularized form we find it in a speech by Lyndon Johnson on March 15, 1965, 
in which he said of the early settlers: “They came here . . . to find a place where 
a man could be his own man. They made a covenant with this land. Conceived 
in justice, written in liberty, bound in union, it was meant one day to inspire the 
hopes of all mankind, and it binds us still. If we keep its terms, we shall flourish.”224 
This use of the thought of the covenant characterizes the secular distortion of its 
original biblical content. Here not God but the original settlers made the covenant, 
and according to Johnson it was made not with God but with the land. 

These perversions and adaptations of the biblical tradition have also come 
under sharp criticism in the United States. The main objection is to the idea that 
because of its divine mission to bring freedom and democracy to the world the 
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United States is free from any temptation to do evil. Against this view, especially 
from the time of Abraham Lincoln, there has constantly been urged the biblical 
thought of the divine judgment under which the American people also stands. 
Here is something that distinguishes American civil religion from the exaggerated 
forms of a sense of national mission that we find among other peoples. Neverthe- 
less, the American sense of national mission, too, has been so greatly secularized 
that it no longer relates to the restoration of the unity of Christianity but is 
regarded as a purely cultural and political mission. 

In recent decades remarkable parallels to the examples of the belief in 
national election that we have cited may be found in many forms of liberation 
theology. The Black Theology of James Cone offers a particularly striking ex- 
ample.225 As in many ideas of national election, especially in America, an 
analogous transferring of the exodus tradition has central significance here. This 
makes it readily possible to link with the belief demands for political and economic 
liberation and to ascribe to a specific region (e.g., Latin America) or group the 
function of an advance guard for humanity as a whole. Cone’s Black Theology 
even transfers the exclusiveness of Deuteronomic ideas of election to the Blacks, 
who are to be liberated. Here again, then, we have a secularizing of the belief in 
election. The thought of election is no longer related to the future of the eschato- 
logical kingdom of God that God alone will usher in. Instead, humans themselves 
are to bring in a this-worldly eschaton, a society in which there will be no more 
oppression. The vocabulary of traditional christology and ecclesiology thus has 
the different function of offering symbols for achieving this secular goal. In all 
this we have clear parallels to the way in which civil religion expresses the belief 
in election. 

As a rule the effects of this secularizing of the concept of election, the 
beginnings of which we may regard historically as a product of both the ecclesi- 
astical and the political divisions of the Christian world, have not been beneficial. 
All too easily the belief in national election has spawned feelings of superiority 
and claims to hegemony relative to other peoples. Modern European history offers 
warning examples of excessive nationalistic feelings of election and mission that 
led to sharp conflicts between the European nations and finally to the collapse of 
the old European order in two world wars. It is true that there are often elements 
of truth in the various manifestations of the belief in national election, e.g., the 
sense of having a special mission and special obligations in specific historical 
situations. Yet much too easily there is also involved a hubris that brings down 
historical disaster, the judgment of God in history. This has been particularly the 
case when the belief in national election has severed itself so fully from its biblical 
roots that it no longer subjects itself to the discipline of the fear of God in 
awareness that God is the one who judges all human self-aggrandizement. 
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§ 5. The Goal of Election and God’s Government of the World 
in the Process of History 


God’s work of election in history normally presses the elect into service 
for the founding and promoting of a greater fellowship. Thus individuals 
are chosen to have a share in the people of God and to perform various 
ministries within it, while the people of God is chosen to bear witness to 
the Creator’s will to save that applies to humanity as a whole. The goal of 
this will to save is the fellowship with God by which we may partake of 
God’s eternal life, but a parallel goal is that by fellowship with God we 
should achieve truly human fellowship with one another on the basis of 
a common relationship with God. 

According to 1 Cor. 15:49 the divine will to save is fulfilled as we 
are drawn into the image of Christ (cf. 2 Cor. 3:18). As we read in Rom. 
8:29, the aim of God’s election and foreordination is that the elect should 
be fashioned in the likeness of his Son and thus participate in his filial 
relation to the Father. With Jesus they are to know and accept as fatherly 
love the inscrutable divine mystery that hangs over their lives, and they 
are to offer to the Father the thanks that they owe to him as the origin of 
all things, to honor him in his deity, and in this way to maintain their 
fellowship with him. 

Sharing in the filial relation of Jesus to God means that believers, 
who, being related by faith to the Son, are also God’s elect, are bound 
together in fellowship with one another, for according to Rom. 8:29 the 
fashioning of individual believers into the likeness of Jesus Christ as the 
Son of the Father has itself another goal, namely, that the Son should be 
the firstborn among many brothers and sisters. Elsewhere Paul described 
this mutual linking as the unity of the body of Christ. Fellowship with 
Jesus Christ in faith is the basis of the fellowship of believers with one 
another. The celebration of the Lord’s Supper concretely fulfills and rep- 
resents this fellowship visibly (1 Cor. 10:16-17). We may never separate 
the election of individuals to participation in the Son’s relation to the 
Father from the fact that believers are members of the body of Christ. 
They cannot have the salvation of fellowship with God in isolation. Only 
as members of the church can they share in it, sharing also in the orien- 
tation of the church to all humanity, namely, to the future fellowship of 
a humanity renewed in the kingdom of God. 

It is along these lines that the problems involved in the particu- 
larity of election find a solution. The participation of the elect in salva- 
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tion does not mean exclusiveness relative to others who are passed over 
but stands under the condition of dynamic inclusiveness, i.e., of a move- 
ment toward the inclusion of all. The differentiating of the elect from 
the nonelect often neglects this point. The result is that the doctrine of 
predestination, which is properly meant to be the believer’s assurance of 
grace on the basis of its origin in God’s eternity, in his eternal counsel 
of election (Rom. 8:28-30), has horrified the compassionate, who are 
weighed down by the question what will become of all the rest. The 
answer to this question is that the election of individuals, and also of 
the people of God to which individuals belong as members, is open to 
the participation of all people in Jesus’ relation to God. Moreover, elect 
individuals and the elect people of God as a whole receive with their 
calling the commission and mission to work for the inclusion of all 
humanity in the relation of Jesus Christ to God. Although there is no 
guarantee that all will respond to the invitation to faith, the task is to 
give assurance of participation in this fellowship to all who, in spite of 
all their alienation and corruption, still long constantly for fellowship 
with their Creator. 

The ultimate aim of God’s election is thus the fellowship of a 
renewed humanity in his kingdom. In this fellowship God’s purpose in 
creation will be fulfilled. For the aim of the Creator is that his creatures 
should live in his presence. The goal of his kingdom, in which this purpose 
will be achieved by the overcoming of sin and death, is not something 
external to the creatures themselves. For their yearning is oriented to the 
life that outlasts even their own finitude, and they can find this life only 
in fellowship with their Creator. Their own specific destiny, their human- 
ity, can also be fulfilled only in this way, for only in the kingdom of God 
will human society find the consummation that is freed from all self- 
seeking and mutual oppression. The biblical witness tells us that individu- 
als and peoples are capable of this mutual fellowship only as they let God 
set for them the norm of their relations with one another. This norm is 
the divine justice that settles the conflicts of human rights, gives to each 
his or her own, and in this way establishes peace among us (Mic. 4:1-4; 
Isa. 2:2-4).226 
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Human fellowship in the kingdom of God on the basis of God’s 
righteous will is not just the goal of the divine acts of electing in history. 
It is also the theme at issue in the controversies and conflicts of world 
history. What all human struggles are about is the establishing and pre- 
serving of a truly human order of common life.22” But people cannot 
agree on what is a right order of society or on the standards of right and 
righteousness and their application in our life together. Hence history is 
full of the conflicts of states and peoples. New forms of ordering common 
life have constantly arisen out of these historical conflicts. But what has 
also emerged is that to a greater or lesser degree all of them rest on force 
and therefore on relations of dominion and oppression. 

Amid the strife of world history God’s people is called on to offer 
a model of his kingdom. This model took place in Israel as, the tradition 
tells us, the life of the people was put under the law of God revealed to 
Moses. In the Christian church the fellowship of God’s kingdom is 
sacramentally present in celebrations of the Supper of Jesus. The form of 
this presence in sign has the advantage that it cannot be put to shame by 
human disobedience as could the law of the old covenant that was given 
to Israel for life but could work out for the death of sinners. Yet the 
sacramental actualization must not remain only an outward ritual. It calls 
for exposition and appropriation by the proclamation of the church and 
in the life of Christians. In this regard the conduct of the church and 
individual Christians can obscure that which the church celebrates in the 
sign of the Supper. Hence it is not always clear to the world whether or 
how Christians are representing in their worship their own destiny that 
is also that of the world. Naturally this is not wholly the fault of Christians 
but partly that of the blindness of the world, which is dazzled by the power 
of sin. In one way or another, however, the church is entangled in the 
world’s conflicts, and in order to maintain itself in these conflicts it has 
often obscured the mystery of God’s kingdom by intolerance, striving for 
clerical dominion, inner controversies, lack of love, and finally divisions. 
By their own conduct, then, Christians have contributed to the disasters 
that have taken place in the history of Christianity. 

Are we to see in the rejection that the church has suffered again 
and again in its history the difference between the elect and the nonelect? 
Are the elect those who let themselves be drawn into the church’s fellow- 


227. Voegelin could thus say that “the order of history emerges from the history 
of order,” Order and History, |, ix. 
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ship and fashioned into the likeness of Christ while the reprobate are those 
who remain outside?228 This would be so if with full clarity the church 
were always and everywhere discharging its function as a sign and repre- 
sentation of the consummation of humanity in the kingdom of God that 
has dawned already in Jesus Christ. In fact, however, the sign of the divine 
rule in the life of the church is often distorted to the point of unrecogniz- 
ability. May there not be, then, subjectively justifiable grounds on which 
to remain aloof from the church? Does not this mean that some of those 
who do so, or who turn away from the church, act out of disenchanted 
longing for the kingdom of God that they can no longer see in the church’s 
life? 

At this point it is tempting to apply by way of analogy to the world 
mission of the church what Paul had in view when he spoke about the 
providential purpose of the hardening of Israel in Rom. 11:11-12. In the 
apostle’s thinking the apostasy of Israel and the temporary rejection of 
the Jewish people became in God’s plan for history a means to bring the 
Gentiles into the salvation of the reign of God. In the same way we may 
perhaps regard the perversions of the fellowship of the body of Christ in 
the life of the church as a means that God uses in his government of the 
world to hold open an opportunity of sharing in this salvation of God’s 
reign for those who take offense at the church. Even for these, of course, 
the Christ Jesus whom the church proclaims is the criterion of participa- 
tion in the salvation of God. 

It is the supreme art of God’s world government to cause good to 
come from evil (Gen. 50:20) and in this way to overcome evil with good, 
as Jesus commanded his disciples to do (Matt. 5:39) and as Paul formu- 
lated it as a rule of the Christian life (Rom. 12:21). Hence there grow from 
historical disasters opportunities for new beginnings. This is true in the 
church’s history as well. God’s judgments on his church force renewal on 
it or bring it by a detour to the state it was resisting. Thus the divisions 
in the West opened the way to the thought of tolerance, not merely in 
civil life but also in the life and faith of the church. The church did not 
itself formulate this principle, though it would have been natural for it to 
do so. It reached it only by way of a detour via a world that was alienating 
itself from the church, and to this day divisions among Christians in the 


228. Cf. 2 Cor. 4:3-4. According to Wilckens’s translation: “If our message of 
salvation remains hidden, it is from the lost that it is concealed, from unbelievers in whom 
the god of this world has blinded their minds.” 
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church are making it take the lesson to heart even to the transforming of 
its relation to other religions. In the process it may not make light of the 
difference between truth and error, as has happened in the world of secular 
culture. Nevertheless, the church has become more keenly aware of the 
element of the provisional in human assessments about such differences, 
and in this way, in accordance with Jesus’ parable of the wheat and the 
tares (Matt. 13:24-30), it remains open to the future of God and his 
judgment. 


CHAPTER 15 


The Consummation of Creation 
in the Kingdom of God 


§ 1. The Theme of Eschatology 
a. Eschatology and God’s Lordship 


The eschatological salvation at which Christian hope is directed fulfills 
the deepest longing of humans and all creation even if there is not always 
a full awareness of the object of this longing. Yet like the reality of God 
himself it transcends all our concepts.! This is because it means partici- 
pation in the eternal life of God. The future of God’s kingdom for whose 
coming Christians pray in the words of Jesus (Matt. 6:10) is the epitome 
of Christian hope. All else that is related to it, including the resurrection 
of the dead and the last judgment, is a consequence of God’s own coming 
to consummate his rule over his creation. 

In view of the significance of this theme and its clear attestation 
in traditions about the message of Jesus, it is surprising that the theme 
of the kingdom of God has not played as dominant a role in Christian 
eschatology as one might expect. To be sure, 1 Clem. 42:3 calls the 
message of the apostles the gospel of the imminence of God’s lordship, 
and the kingdom is often an object of Christian hope in the other 
apostolic fathers.2 Yet the term basileia has already become rare in the 


1. Cf, e.g., the introductory remarks by C. Schiitz, “Allgemeine Grundlegung der 


Eschatologie,” in Mysterium Salutis, V, ed. J. Feiner and M. Léhrer (1976), 554-55. 
2. Cf. esp. the prayers in Did. 9:4 and 10:5 and in 2 Clement and Shepherd of 
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Apologists,? whereas hope of the resurrection of the dead is the central 
theme in debate with Hellenistic thinking. The theme of the kingdom is 
more common in Irenaeus, yet not in the sense of God’s coming to reign 
but, as mainly already in the apostolic fathers, in that of the blessings 
that those who are consummated will inherit.4 For the rest, the resur- 
rection and the conforming of believers to the likeness of Christ stand 
at the heart of Christian hope for the future.5 God’s lordship over the 
world is something that is thought of as present already. The basis of 
this concept is not eschatology but the belief in creation that has to be 
defended against Gnosticism. Here lies the explanation of the surprising 
lack of prominence of the thought of God’s lordship as an object of 
future eschatological expectation. 

The situation is the same in later fathers.’ It is no longer surprising, 


Hermas, where the usual reference is to “entering” the kingdom of God, while esp. in Ign, 
Eph. 16.1; Philad. 3.3; and Polycarp Phil. 5.3 we read of “inheriting” the kingdom, as in 
Paul at 1 Cor. 6:9-10; 15:50; Gal. 5:21; cf. Eph. 5:5. The trend here is toward what Schiitz 
says about 1 Clement, namely, that the promised divine blessings replace the Lord and his 
kingdom (ibid., p. 569). Bodily resurrection is of central importance in Clement, as already 
in Paul. 

3. R. Frick, Die Geschichte des Reich-Gottes-Gedankes in der alten Kirche bis zu 
Origenes und Augustin (1928), p. 40. 

4. Adv. haer. 5.9.3-5; cf. 14.4; 32.1; 36.3 (and cf. the references from Paul quoted 
in n, 2 above). As we see from 5.9.4; 32.1-2, Irenaeus understood the inheritance of the 
kingdom of God as lordship over the earth (cf. 5.34.2 on Dan. 7:27). In this sense he could 
speak of the fulfillment of God’s promises in the kingdom of the Son (5.36.3), and he took 
the seventh day of creation to be the age of the kingdom (5.33.2), namely, God’s rest from 
all his works in which believers will have a share (4.16.1; 5.30.4). 

5. Ady, haer. 5.12-14. On the importance of “resurrection apologetics” for the early 
fathers see Schiitz, in Mysterium Salutis, V, 576ff. 

6. In Adv, haer, 5.22, then, this theme is not related to the eschatological future. 
As Creator, God is always already the only God and Lord (see my Systematic Theology, I, 
1-2). 

7. See Frick, Geschichte, pp. 89 and 92-93, on Clement of Alexandria, who, like 
Irenaeus, could link with the divine lordship, based on belief in creation, the biblical thought 
of the future inheriting of the kingdom and entering into it, though along the lines of Matt. 
5:8 “entering into” is defined materially as the vision of God. With a reference to Luke 17:21 
Origen pressed further the inner spiritualizing that this definition made possible (Frick, pp. 
100-101). His famous description of Christ as God’s autobasileia (on Matt. 18:23) means 
that in Christ as the King of heaven, and also in believers, the divine lordship over the world 
that has its basis in creation is already manifested (in Evangelium Matthaei Commentari- 
orum, part 1, ed. C. H. E. Lommatzsch [1834], p. 283). This thought has a very different 
sense in Marcion when he says that the Baptist announced the kingdom of God and there 
followed the “initiatio evangelii in quo est dei regnum, Christus ipse” (quoted in Tertullian 
Adv. Marcionem 4 and 5, ed. E. Evans [Oxford, 1972], p. 446, 1. 6). As in Origen there is 
here a christological relaxing of the tension involved in the eschatological future of the 
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then, that at the end of the comprehensive exposition of the orthodox faith 
by John of Damascus the future hope of Christians should be handled from 
the standpoint of the resurrection of the dead and the last judgment® with 
no reference at all to the kingdom of God. In Western theology the same is 
true of the last eight Distinctions of the Sentences of Peter Lombard that 
serve as a starting point for development of the tractate on eschatology? but 
deal only with the subjects of the resurrection and the last judgment. This 
focusing here on individual eschatological hope and on the last judgment 
that all must undergo in the future, and that goes hand in hand with the end 
of the present world, was still determinative for the eschatology of High 
Scholasticism!° and also for the older Protestant dogmatics.!! It is true that 
the consummation of the world occurs in connection with the last judg- 
ment, yet along with the glorifying of the elect, not as an independent 
theme.!2 We find an especially emphatic expression of this situation in the 
thesis of the older Lutheran dogmatics that the world will be destroyed in 
distinction from the thought of a transformation of the world that was held 
by the Reformed and by medieval Scholasticism, and to which Lutheran 
dogmatics would return Jater.!3 


kingdom. But with Marcion the divine lordship begins only with Christ’s coming, not the 
OT. The orthodox belief in creation stands in opposition to this view. Thus in Augustine 
the civitas Dei is there from creation (cf. Civ, Dei 11.24; 12.1.1) as a foreshadowing of the 
heavenly civitas (15.2) whose true form was still future (ibid.) and was established by Christ 
(15.8.1). The city has its present form in the church (20.9.1-2; see above, ch. 12, § 2.a, esp. 
pp. 33ff.). A special point in Augustine is recognition of the community nature of the reign 
of God as a “city.” 

8. De fide orth. 4.27; PG, 94, 1218-28. 

9. Sententiae in IV Libris Distinctae, I] (1981), 510ff. (54 d. 43-50). The note on 
p. 510 refers to Lombard’s sources; cf. esp. Augustine’s Enchiridion 23.84ff.; CChrSL, 46, 95ff. 

10. Cf. Schiitz, in Mysterium Salutis, V, 589-90. We might cite as an example 
Aquinas’s discussion in his SCG 4.79.97, along with his observation in the introduction to 
4.1, Here eschatology (a term not yet in use) has to do with our own destiny (finis), namely, 
the resurrection and glorification of the body, the blessedness of the soul, and related 
questions. 

11. Cf. the chapters on death, the resurrection of the dead, and the last judgment 
in Hollaz, Examen (1707; repr. 1971), I, 370-416 (part Ill, § II, chs. 9 and 10). 

12. Aquinas Summa Contra Gentiles 4.97 said of the state of the world after the 
judgment that the growth and decay now caused by the movement of the heavens will cease 
with the end of time (Rev. 10:6), that animals and plants and all things transitory will vanish, 
and that the substance of the world will be changed into the incorruptible state of heavenly 
bodies in the same way as we are made incorruptible. The world in its substance will 
continue to exist before God: “Creavit enim res ut essent”; cf. Wis. 1:14a Vulg. 

13. On the reasons for this thesis in J. Gerhard cf. K. Stock, Annihilatio mundi: Johann 
Gerhards Eschatologie der Welt (1971). The same view occurs in Calov, Systema, XXIII (Wit- 
tenberg, 1677), 166-96; and Hollaz, Examen, p. 415: “Consummatio mundi formaliter consistit 
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Only in the federal theology of Johannes Cocceius does the king- 
dom of God come into view again as a dominant theme of salvation 
history and eschatology,!4 although in a close relation to the concept of 
the church (as its consummation) that reminds us of Augustine. Cocceius 
gave new life to the theme in 18th-century eschatological thinking, not so 
much at first in dogmatic eschatology!> but in Pietism, and then via 
Pietism in the thinking of the German Enlightenment, e.g., in Leibniz and 
Lessing. In the controversy about the Reimarus Fragments the use of the 
term “kingdom of God” in the message of Jesus was severed from its 
supposed nationalistic political meaning in Jewish expectation and seen 
as the quintessence of our social destiny as moral beings. In this form it 
occurred especially in Kant’s philosophy of religion!® and then found its 
way back into theological eschatology in Ritschl and his school!” and also 
in the Roman Catholic Tubingen school.!8 The interpreting of the king- 
dom in terms of moral philosophy did make the concept one that sets the 
goal for moral action, and it was left for J. Weiss to remind theology in 
1892 that in the proclamation of Jesus the kingdom comes from God 
alone with no cooperation on our part.!9 


non in qualitatum hujus mundi mutatione aut alteratione, sed in totali substantiae mundi 
abolitione et annihilatione-” Cornehl finds expressed here a personalistic narrowing and an 
acosmic abandonment of the world, since for Hollaz the goal of the world’s annihilation is not 
only the glory of God but also the liberatio piorum, i.e., not the world’s redemption but our 
freeing from the world; cf. Cornehl, Die Zukunft der Verséhnung: Eschatologie und Emanzipa- 
tion in der Aufklarung, bei Hegel und in der Hegelschen Schule (1971), p. 31. On the rejection of 
this Lutheran thesis by the Reformed cf. Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics, p. 706. On the Lutheran 
return to the idea of transformation in the 18th century, as already in S. J. Baumgarten, 
Evangelische Glaubenslehre, Ill, ed. J. S. Semler (1760), 724-25, § 6, cf. K. G. Bretschneider, 
Systematische Entwicklung aller in der Dogmatik vorkommenden Begriffe, 3rd ed. (1825), p. 830; 
also E. V. Reinhard, Vorlesungen iiber die Dogmatik, ed. J. G. I. Berger (1801), pp. 679-81. 

14. G. Schrenk, Gottesreich und Bund im Alteren Protestantismus vornehmlich bei 
Johannes Cocceius (1923; 2nd ed. 1985), pp. 190-288, esp. 239ff. See Cocceius’s Summa 
doctrinae de foedere et testamento Dei (1660), ch. 16, § 641, Opera Omnia VI, 2nd ed. (1689), 

. 131. 
. 15. In Baumgarten’s Glaubenslehre, the representative Protestant dogmatics of the 
mid-19th century, the doctrine of the novissima or eschata (Sir. 7:36) deals with the tradi- 
tional themes (III, 678-728). 

16. Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone, pp. 85ff., esp. 139ff., also 180. 

17. In this regard cf. N. Metzler, The Ethics of the Kingdom, diss., Munich (1971). 

18. P. Miiller-Goldkuhle, Die Eschatologie in der Dogmatik des 19. Jahrhunderts 
(1966), deals not only with the eschatology of this school (pp. 120-27) but also with its 
origins (pp. 58ff.), esp. in B, Galura (pp. 59ff.). 

19. Weiss, Jesus’ Proclamation of the Kingdom of God (Philadelphia, 1971), esp. 
p. 132. On the critical relation of Weiss’s exegesis to Ritschl’s interpretation of the kingdom 
cf. Metzler, Ethics, pp. 205ff., esp. 209ff., and on Ritschi himself, pp. 139-204. 
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Because God and his lordship form the central content of eschato- 
logical salvation, eschatology is not just the subject of a single chapter in 
dogmatics;20 it determines the perspective of Christian doctrine as a 
whole. With the eschatological future God’s eternity comes into time and 
it is thus creatively present to all the temporal things that precede this 
future. Yet God’s future is still the creative origin of all things in the 
contingency of their existence?! even as it is also the final horizon of the 
definitive meaning and therefore of the nature of all things and all events. 
On the path of their history in time objects and people exist only in 
anticipation of that which they will be in the light of their final future, 
the advent of God.?2 

God’s revelation in history also has the form of an anticipation of 
the definitive manifestation of his eternal and omnipotent deity in the 
event of the consummation of all time and history.23 The truth of the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ is dependent, then, on the actual in- 
breaking of the future of God’s kingdom, and we maintain and declare it 
today on the premise of that coming. The coming of the kingdom is the 
basis of the message of Jesus, and without the arrival of this future it loses 
its basis. To be sure, the future of God’s kingdom is already present by the 
work of Jesus among those who believe in him and his message, as is its 
power to change their lives on earth. It has been made manifest in the 
event of the resurrection of Jesus. But whether we are correctly describing 
what happened then depends still on something that has yet to take place: 
the coming of the reign of God in all its power and glory.24 As the work 
and history of Jesus were essentially an anticipation of this reign, and as 
they depend on the future of the ultimate coming for their meaning and 
truth, so do the liturgical life of the church, the presence of Jesus Christ 
at celebrations of his Supper, and the saving efficacy of baptism, along 
with the Christian sense of election and faith’s assurance of justification. 
As regards its content and truth all Christian doctrine depends on the 
future of God’s own coming to consummate his rule over his creation. 


20. Calov seems to have been the first to use the term eschatologia as the title of 
vol. XII of his Systema (Wittenberg, 1677) in keeping with the love of the later older 
Protestant dogmaticians for Greek headings for their dogmatic teachings. In content the 
new term matched exactly the older title, De novissimis (Systema, XXIII, 3, q. I). 

21. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 101-2, 136ff., esp. 144ff. 

22. Cf. 1 John 3:2: “It does not yet appear what we shall be.” 

23. See my Systematic Theology, I, 207ff., esp. 210-11, also 252, 257-58. 

24. See my Systematic Theology, II, 350-51. 
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It is only 20th-century theology that has come to see again the 
significance of the theme of eschatology for all Christian doctrine. As Barth 
noted, Christianity that is not wholly and utterly eschatology has nothing 
whatever to do with Christ.25 A period of partial neglect of the doctrine of 
the “last things” preceded this rediscovery of something that was basic for 
primitive Christianity. The reasons for this neglect are instructive, and we 
should not ignore them as in our theology today we try to establish eschato- 
logical theses. With respect to the systematic implications of the findings of 
Weiss, the discussion is by no means ended even a full century after the 
publication of his work in 1892. The basic relevance of the future of the 
kingdom of God for theology cannot mean that presenting Christian teach- 
ing has to begin with eschatology instead of with the doctrine of God and 
his revelation. The statements of eschatology already presuppose faith in 
God and the contents of anthropology and christology. How, then, can the 
exposition of Christian doctrine do justice to the constitutive significance 
of eschatology for Christian theology? In what follows we must clarify the 
problem of establishing eschatological theses and the position of this locus 
in the nexus of Christian teaching. We must begin by studying the history 
of eschatology’s neglect in the history of modern theology and the insights 
that have made its renewal possible. Only then can the traditional themes of 
the doctrine of the last things become a subject for discussion. 


b. The Way to Establish Eschatological Statements 


Cornehl has said that after the Enlightenment the meaning of eschatological 
statements and the need for them were no longer self-evident. The tradition 
stood in need of interpretation.26 The theological doctrine of the last things 
shared this fate with all the other themes of the Christian doctrinal tradition. 
But the criticism cut especially deep in the case of eschatology, for no aid 
could be found in philosophy for the reconstructing of its material content 
similar to the aid that Kant had already found for the doctrine of sin and the 
philosophy of German Idealism for the doctrine of the Trinity and chris- 
tology. The dissolution of eschatology reached its culmination only in the 
school of Hegel in which the Hegelian monism of the absolute Spirit could 
accept the independent existence of finite beings, even finite subjects, only 


25. Barth, Epistle to the Romans (London, 1963), p. 314. 
26. Ibid., p. 319. 
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as transitional points in the development of the Spirit. Ardor at the presence 
of the Absolute thus had as its reverse side the tendency to dissolve the idea 
of individual immortality that the thinking of the Enlightenment had 
preserved as the core of eschatology and that Kant had renewed on an 
anthropological basis as the condition of leading an ethical life.2” On the 
basis of the Hegelian thesis of the presence of the Absolute, ie., of a full 
implementing of the eschaton in the present, Feuerbach then called the idea 
of immortality and the belief in the resurrection the expression of an 
excessive egoism on the part of individuals who will not accept their own 
finitude and are not satisfied with this earthly life,28 while E. Richter found 
here a superfluous duplication of earthly life.29 

The theology of the German Enlightenment had fairly generally 
viewed the eschatological ideas of the NT writings as remnants of Jewish 
thinking that were indeed among the original conditions of Christianity 
but that were external to the new beginning made by the moral and 
spiritual religion of Christ.5° In this process the concept of the kingdom 
of God was divested of its political messianic features and given an ethical 
interpretation,>! so that its implementing is a matter of moral practice. 
In the main, hope of individual fulfillment in the hereafter went hand in 
hand with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. From the time of 
the later 18th century onward it became a matter of debate whether we 
may also expect a resurrection of the body.32 Kant and his rationalistic 
followers among theologians opposed this view or took what Jesus said 


27. This is the theme of Cornehl’s book; cf. Zukunft, pp. 93-162 on Hegel and esp. 
260-312 on the debate about immortality initiated by Richter in 1833. 

28. Ibid., pp. 216ff., who also shows how this criticism of belief in immortality 
expanded into atheistic criticism of the idea of God (pp. 224ff.). 

29. Ibid., pp. 267ff., on Richter’s Die Lehre von den letzten Dingen: Eine wissen- 
schaftliche Kritik, aus dem Standpunct der Religion unternommen (1833). 

30. Cornehl, Zukunft, pp. 32ff. for bibliography; also esp. G. Hornig, Die Anfainge 
der historisch-kritischen Theologie: Johann Salomo Semlers Schrift Verstiindnis und seine Stel- 
lung zu Luther (1961), pp. 227ff. 

31. Cf. Cornehl, Zukunft, pp. 36ff., esp. 41; also Hornig, Anfange, pp. 229-30, on 
the importance for this reinterpretation of Semler’s debate with Reimarus in his Beantwor- 
tung der Fragmente eines Ungenannten insbesondere zum Zwecke Jesu und seiner Jiinger 
(1779). Semler in general regarded the realized eschatology of John as coming authentically 
from Jesus in contrast to the futurist eschatology of Jewish expectation, and similarly he 
held the inwardness of the kingdom of God according to Luke 17:21 to be characteristic of 
the genuine form of Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom. 

32. Semler still held on to the core of the hope of resurrection, as well as to the 
resurrection of Jesus; cf. Comehl, Zukunft, pp. 42ff. and Semler’s Versuch einer freiern 
theologischen Lehrart (1777), pp. 679ff. (§ 190), esp. 680-81. 
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about the resurrection (Mark 12:24-27) to be merely a figurative way of 
stating the concept of immortality,?> whereas supernaturalists sought to 
defend the expectation of resurrection on the basis of the belief in im- 
mortality, whether because they could not conceive of a life of the soul 
without a body and bodily functions,34 or because a new corporeality 
would mean an elevating of the life of the soul and its activity such as is 
quite possible for the divine omnipotence.*5 

From the time of Schleiermacher,*© and under his influence,” 
German Protestant theology has based the Christian hope of life beyond 
death wholly on the fellowship of believers with Jesus without trying to 
find rational justification in the philosophical doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul,38 so that the form of this future life could seem to be a 
subordinate issue.39 Basing the specific Christian hope on fellowship 
with Christ undoubtedly, at its core, fixes on the right basis.4° Neverthe- 


33. See Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone, p. 119 n., where Kant asserts that 
reason has no interest in carrying into eternity a body that must always be of the same stuff 
and that we have never really grown fond of in this life. For the state of the discussion ca. 1800 
cf. the survey in K. G. Bretschneider, Systematische Entwicklung, 3rd ed. (1825), pp. 819-20. 

34. This is how Schleiermacher opens his discussion of the belief in the resurrection 
in Christian Faith, § 161.1. In criticism cf. Bretschneider, Handbuch der Dogmatik der 
evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, Il (1823; 3rd ed. Leipzig, 1828), 454 (b). 

35. Cf. Bretschneider, Handbuch, pp. 456-57, on this view. 

36. Christian Faith, § 158.2. 

37. Cf. C. I. Nitzsch, System der christlichen Lehre (1829; 3rd ed. 1837), p. 240 
(§ 214 n.), where Nitzsch claims that Schleiermacher rightly depicted the Christian aware- 
ness that for those who live and die in fellowship with the Redeemer there is no interruption 
of the relationship even though there may be essential purifying and perfecting. 

38. Cf. I. A. Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, 4 vols. (Edinburgh, 1882), IV, 
376-78, § 151.3-4; E H. R. von Frank, System der christlichen Wahrheit, II (1880), 421 ff. 
(§ 46.3); cf. pp. 442ff; M. Kahler, Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre von dem evan- 
gelischen Grundartikel aus (1883; 2nd ed. 1893), p. 416 (§ 514c). The Ritschl school also 
gave due weight to this thought (e.g., J. Kaftan, Dogmatik [1897; 3rd and 4th ed. 1901], 
p. 651, § 72.4), though along with stress on the idea of the kingdom of God (p. 649) or 
God’s own reality as the basis of hope (T. Haering, The Christian Faith [London, 1913], I, 
858). Unfortunately W. Olsner’s Die Entwicklung der Eschatologie von Schleiermacher bis zur 
Gegenwart (1929) does not probe beneath the surface. 

39. Cf. Schleiermacher, Christian Faith, § 158.3, accepted by Haering, Faith, Il, 858. 
Essentially more skeptical than Schleiermacher regarding the details of eschatological im- 
agery in the Bible was K. Hase, Lehrbuch der Evangelischen Dogmatik (2nd ed. 1838), pp. 
139ff., who would accept as the core content only the idea that we live on into an eternity 
that is at one with earthly life (p. 139). 

40. Cf. esp. John 11:25-26; Rom. 6:5; 8:11; 1 Cor. 15:21-22; 2 Cor. 4:14; Phil. 
3:10-11, Cf. Schiitz in Mysterium Salutis, V, 650ff., for doubts regarding a purely christo- 
logical basis for eschatology on account of the related tendency toward a narrowly individu- 
alistic eschatology. 
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less, a hope of future life as a consequence of fellowship with Jesus Christ 
presupposes God’s power to overcome death and, above all, conviction 
regarding the resurrection of Jesus and the associated possibility of a 
resurrection from the dead. For if there is no resurrection of the dead, 
then Christ is not raised (1 Cor. 15:13).4! The fellowship of believers 
with Jesus Christ may be decisive in establishing the specifically Christian 
hope of a new life after death, but we may not neglect the implied 
presuppositions. Already, then, in the 2nd century the early fathers 
rightly saw in the struggle to make the hope of the resurrection intellec- 
tually credible a central theme as the Christian message came into un- 
avoidable conflict with the spirit of Hellenistic culture. If this hope is 
not sufficiently plausible, then the relationship of believers to Jesus 
cannot be the basis of the hope of a life after death. The hope of a 
supraterrestrial consummation of the reconciliation with God experi- 
enced in faith in justification survives as a postulated perfecting of its 
fragmentary realization in the present life, and there are no words to 
express it.42 

Under such conditions the rediscovery of the basic significance of 
an apocalyptically oriented expectation of the future of God’s lordship for 
the message of Jesus, as in the case of Weiss in 1892, could not result 
immediately in a revival of theological eschatology. On the contrary, this 
rediscovery gave at first an impression of the strangeness of the message 
of Jesus and its impossible remoteness from the modern mind. The 
catastrophic eschatology of Jesus and his expectation of the imminent 
coming of the kingdom of God seemed to have been outdated already by 
the fact that the coming did not occur by the end of the first Christian 


41. On this point see my Systematic Theology, II, 351-52, and the whole train of 
argument, 345ff. 

42. Cf. A. Ritschl, Unterricht in der christlichen Religion (1875; repr. 1966), pp. 
64-65 (§ 77). Theologians like Dorner already in 1856, with an appeal to Bengel, were 
calling for a revival of eschatology (“Die deutsche Theologie und ihre dogmatischen und 
ethischen Aufgaben in der Gegenwart,” in Gesammelte Schriften aus dem Gebiet der system- 
atischen Theologie, Exegese und Geschichte [1883], pp. 1-47, esp. 16-23). In his dogmatics 
Dorner met this demand by depicting eschatology as the doctrine of the perfecting of the 
church and the world (System, IV, 2, § 151). Though he too interpreted Jesus’ proclamation 
of the kingdom of God ethically, he attacked the idea that the consummation of God’s 
kingdom would be by a purely immanent and steady process. Instead, he regarded the crisis 
of the end of the world and the return of Christ as essential prerequisites of eschatological 
consummation. His presentation, however, rested on the basic thought of Schleiermacher 
(see p. 534, n. 36 above), the main difference being a less critically disrupted adherence to 
biblical ideas. 
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generation.*3 Weiss himself and Harnack had already opted to see in Jesus’ 
concept of divine sonship a replacement for something that the modern 
mind supposedly cannot accept: a catastrophic end to the world and a 
kingdom of God that comes by way of judgment.*4 In fact the modern 
mind could no longer find any place for the philosophical foundations of 
traditional eschatological ideas, for eschatological “locations” like heaven 
and hell, or for the notion of an end of the world that will come soon 
and suddenly. But is divine sonship the same thing as it is in the message 
of Jesus without the light that shines on the world and human affairs from 
the imminent rule of God, and which relativizes all other concerns? 

It was left for Karl Barth to expound afresh the eschatological 
message of the lordship of God as one that actually concerns our contem- 
poraries. First, he viewed this lordship as the relation of God’s own reality 
to us and to the world. Then he taught us to understand this reality as 
that of judgment on the world, which has made itself independent of 
God.*6 The readiness to accept this more relevant interpretation of the 
catastrophic eschatology of the NT was facilitated by the disaster of World 
War I and its outcome, which many had felt involved the collapse of 
European culture, and by the related new sensitivity to the meaning of 
the frontier of death in the way we think about life. Franz Overbeck had 
helped Barth himself to articulate this point, and a few years later it would 
find classical expression in Heidegger’s analysis of existence.4” Barth's 
ability to give relevance to the eschatological mood of primitive Chris- 
tianity affected the general presentation of theology more than the themes 
of theological eschatology that deal with the final future of humanity and 
the world. Barth did little to give new shape to the latter. The eschatological 
future could not be the focal point of his attention because in 1922 he 
viewed the eschatological judgment of God on the world as an expression 


43. So A. Schweitzer in Quest of the Historical Jesus (New York, 1910), and then 
esp. M. Werner, Die Entstehung des christlichen Dogmas, problemgeschichtlich dargestellt 
(1941). 

44, J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, ed. F. Hahn, 3rd ed. (1964), pp. 
242ff., esp. 245-46; and Harnack, What Is Christianity? pp. 52ff. On this point cf. Metzler, 
Ethics, pp. 229¢f. 

45. H. Urs von Balthasar has rightly drawn attention to this point in his “Escha- 
tologie,” in Fragen der Theologie heute, ed. J. Feiner et al. (1967), pp. 403-21, esp. 406-7. But 
it is hard to see how the result will be a new and all-embracing relevance of eschatology. 

46. Cf. Barth, Romans. 

47. For the significance of the theme in Barth’s relation to Overbeck cf. Barth’s 
essay “Unsettled Questions for Theology Today” (1920), in Theology and Church (London, 
1962), pp. 55ff., esp. 58ff. On Heidegger cf. Being and Time, §§ 46-53. 
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of the current confrontation between our world and the eternity of God.48 
The resultant downplaying of temporal futurity was one of the conditions 
for making the biblical message relevant. In Barth, and then Bultmann, 
concentration on the constitutive reality of God in relation to the present 
replaced the biblical eschatology of the future. Thus this eschatology lost 
its specific temporal structure, its tension relative to the future consum- 
mation. In consequence its contents functioned more as metaphors or as 
the “mythical” conceptions of an existential interpretation. In the Church 
Dogmatics the eschatological mood of Romans then faded from the scene 
because what had been the direct dialectical turning of judgment into 
grace’? was now taken up into a christological orientation to the unity 
between God and us in Jesus Christ. In this later form of his theology 
Barth never reached the point at which to give a new shape to the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the “last things.” Nevertheless, by his early focusing of 
primitive Christian expectation of the kingdom of God on the reality of 
God himself,5° whose imminence for us and the world means judgment 
as well as salvation, he made a lasting contribution to the reconstruction | 
of Christian eschatology. Reflection on the future nature of God’s kingdom 
and on its relevance for the understanding of God, for our own present, 
and for the presence of God with us, would be a task for the age that 
followed. 

Walter Kreck and Jiirgen Moltmann, and almost at the same time 
as Moltmann, Gerhard Sauter,>! have countered the taking of primitive 
Christian eschatology out of time in the dialectical theology of Barth and 
Bultmann with a demand that we must restore the future sense of biblical 


48. There have been many accounts of this; cf. W. Kreck, Die Zukunft des Gekom- 
menen: Grundprobleme der Eschatologie (1961), pp. 40-50. 

49. Cf. Barth, Romans, pp. 163-64, 171, 329, also 192 on Adam, who is affirmed 
even as he is negated in Christ. For further references see my “Dialektische Theologie,” RGG, 
3rd ed., II (1958), 168-74, esp. 170. 

50. This point in Barth’s understanding of eschatology in the 1922 Romans is 
obscured when his view is called “transcendental eschatology” (cf. J. Moltmann, Theology 
of Hope [New York, 1967], pp. 39ff., 45ff.). Although we should not overlook Barth’s links 
to Neo-Kantianism, and although he himself would occasionally use the term “transcen- 
dental” in 1922 (Moltmann, Theology of Hope, pp. 45-46, cites Romans), for him the 
confrontation between God’s eternity and all our human reality is not anchored in a 
possibility of the human subject that is transcendental in the sense of Kant. Moltmann’s 
talk about a “transcendental subjectivity of God” in Barth (p. 45) is only a metaphor and 
is in fact misleading because it cuts right across the antithesis between God and the world 
that Barth has in mind. 

51. G, Sauter, Zukunft und Verheissung: Das Problem der Zukunft in der gegenwar- 
tigen theologischen und philosophischen Diskussion (1965). 
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eschatology in theological thinking. This is to be done with the help of 
the biblical concept of promise. Kreck attempted to demonstrate in op- 
position to Bultmann the validity of the category of promise in its tension 
with fulfillment even in the NT itself and face-to-face with the fulfillment 
that has come in Jesus Christ.>2 Moltmann interpreted the actual salvation 
event in Jesus Christ as promise and thus integrated this event into the 
biblical history of promise.>3 In this respect Moltmann was still close to 
the Word of God theology of Barth and Bultmann inasmuch as he re- 
frained from trying to give validity to the word of promise in terms of 
the reality of human experience and viewed the promise essentially as a 
contradiction of the reality of the world as we now know it.*4 


In the later editions of his work on eschatology P. Althaus anticipated the ap- 
proaches of Kreck and Moltmann by finding a fresh basis for eschatology in the 
concept of promise.>> He was following here a line of argument deriving from 
Schleiermacher inasmuch as he sought the ground of Christian hope in the reality 
of Jesus Christ. As we read in the 4th edition of his work, this reality is final and 
yet at the same time provisional (p. 27) because its finality is still hidden (p. 30). 
He thus passed beyond the historically influential concept of Schleiermacher in 
favor of the Pauline eschatological distinction between the Already and the Not 
Yet. The hiddenness, or, better, the hidden presence, of divine revelation and 
salvation in Jesus Christ involves the promise of coming disclosure (p. 35). Thus 
the future of revelation and salvation seems to be grounded in the historical reality 
of Jesus Christ. But Althaus does not fully clarify the nature of this basis, for we 


52. Kreck, Zukunft, pp. 97ff. 

53. In Theology of Hope, pp. 144ff., Moltmann sees in the resurrection of Jesus a 
validating rather than a fulfilling of the promise. He is critical of the primitive Christian 
enthusiasm of fulfillment, thinking he perceives in the supposed fulfillment of all expecta- 
tions the basis of the Hellenizing of Christianity (pp. 154ff.). The resurrection was present 
to believers as promise (pp. 154ff.). In this way Moltmann could evade the historical 
question raised by the resurrection (pp. 167ff.). The cross is provisionally taken up into the 
promise and the hope of a new eschaton that is yet to come (p. 161). We may call the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead “historical” only in the light of faith in the promise, 
namely, as we define the history of Jesus in terms of the eschaton (pp. 172ff.). 

54. Op. cit. Cf. also Cornehl, Zukunft, p. 344. 

55. Althaus, Die letzten Dinge (1922; 4th ed. 1933). In the Ist ed. he advocated an 
“axiological” eschatology as opposed to one in terms of end-time history. The stress here 
was on the presence of salvation in Jesus Christ. On this see G. Hoffmann, Das Problem der 
letzten Dinge in der neueren evangelischen Theologie (1920), pp. 41-49, esp. 45ff. and 50-53. 
Althaus traced back the relating of the term “eschatology” to present salvation (4th ed., 
p. 18) to E, Troeltsch (RGG, I, Ist ed. [1910], 622ff.). In the later editions Althaus expressly 
corrects the omission of the reference to the future, and does so in critical delimitation 
from Bultmann (pp. 2ff.). 
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are told that Jesus Christ, as faith knows him, is promise (p. 36). Does this mean 
that faith sees more in him than is otherwise to be seen? But on what, then, does 
this “more” rest? In spite of this lack of clarity, Althaus clung to this presence of 
salvation in Christ as the ground of the hope of Christians (p. 41) against the 
criticism of Georg Hoffmann, who sought to ground eschatology directly on the 
word of promise, arguing that the future of salvation must take material prece- 
dence over its presence.°® 

A more profound criticism of Althaus arises, however, relative to the fact 
that he can argue that the presence of salvation in Christ is hidden only in the 
light of an already presupposed future of salvation (or kingdom of God). Althaus 
admits this point, perhaps not realizing what the concession involves. Of faith he 
says that only in hope of the coming “revelation” can it take seriously the hidden 
present reality of salvation as a reality. In this sense present salvation does in fact 
necessarily stand in the light of eschatology, as Hoffmann had stated (p. 43). The 
horizon of the eschatological future is thus presupposed already when we affirm 
the preserice of salvation in Jesus Christ and the promise that we recognize in 
him. Hence eschatological expectation of the future cannot be absolutely and in 
every respect grounded only in Jesus Christ. Only in a specific respect, namely, 
relative to the eschatological participation of believers in salvation, can we argue 
that this is the basis. Thus far the reality of Jesus Christ is in fact basic for the 
specifically Christian future hope. But it cannot form the only basis for eschatology 
in general because eschatological expectation of the kingdom of God, i.e., Jewish 
eschatology, has in fact to be presupposed if we are to accept and understand the 
presence of salvation in Jesus Christ (as an anticipatory presence of the kingdom). 
If awareness of a future of salvation rests on promise, then Hoffmann is materially 
in the right against Althaus when he argues that promise already forms a deeper 
basis for eschatology. Moltmann renewed this view in 1964. But by integrating 
the history of Jesus Christ into a perspective that is defined solely by the concept 
of promise he failed to do justice to the Christian belief in the incarnation.>” Here 
lies the reason why Althaus clung to basing the Christian eschatological hope on 
the person and work of Jesus Christ. 


Grounding eschatology in the concept of promise is correct in- 
asmuch as eschatological hope can rest only on God himself: C. H. Weisse 
clearly perceived this point already in 1833 when taking issue with the 


56. Hoffmann, Problem, pp. 61-90, 78 (Althaus, Letzen Dinge, p. 42). On the debate 
between the two cf. also J. Moltmann, “Richtungen der Eschatologie,” in Zukunft der Schép- 
fung, Gesammelte Aufsitze (1977), pp. 26-50. 

57, See the criticism in my 1967 contribution to Theology as History, ed. J. M. 
Robinson and J. B. Cobb, Jr., “New Frontiers in Theology, IIT’ (New York, 1967), 263-64, 
n. 74. 
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eschatology of Feuerbach and Richter.58 In keeping is the insight of the 
early Barth that what is at issue in hope of the kingdom of God is God’s 
own presence to judge and to save. But inasmuch as this presence of God 
is itself future, and we have to understand its proleptic coming in the 
history of Jesus Christ in terms of its future, its salvation is still an object 
of promise. The promise in turn can be the basis of confident eschato- 
logical hope only as the promise of God. Here lies the difficulty in ground- 
ing eschatology in the concept of promise. For it is not enough merely to 
appeal to the fact of promises that we can claim are the promise of God. 

Even if traditional promises may be pronounced in the name of a 
deity, we can regard them as promises of the true God only on the con- 
dition that we can first on other grounds support our conviction concern- 
ing the reality of God. In this sense the thesis of Weisse was right when 
he argued that our search into the foundations of eschatology must take 
us to the realm of the science of absolute Spirit. Treatment of eschatology 
in systematic theology must always rest on the soil of knowledge of God, 
for God is the theme of theology.59 But we have seen that in historical 
discussions the reality of God has remained debatable. Hence in the course 
of a presentation of Christian doctrine as a trinitarian explication of the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ, God’s reality cannot simply be asserted 
as an assured result on which to base eschatology. Instead, according to 
the biblically attested revelation of God his reality is indissolubly linked 
to the future of his kingdom in this world.6 The future of God’s kingdom 
in the world presupposes the existence of the world as his creation. If the 
world were not his creation, it could not be the expression of his unre- 
stricted lordship in the sense of biblical expectation of the kingdom. 
Conversely, we have to regard the future of God’s kingdom as the con- 
summation of the creation of the world. This consummation removes 


58. Cf. his review of Richter’s Die Lehre von den letzten Dingen (1833) in the Sept. 
1833 ed. of the Berliner Jahrbiichern, nos. 41-42, 321ff., where he says that if there is to be 
a new hope for the belief in immortality, our search must take us to the realm of the science 
of absolute Spirit (p. 329, quoted by Cornehl, Zukunft, p. 273). Richter’s dissolving of the 
belief in immortality rested on his view of the Absolute as substance in the sense of Spinoza, 
and the only answer is to think of God as person, thus allowing room for the human person 
as well. 

59. See my Systematic Theology, 1, 48-49. 

60. This is not absolutely the case, of course, but is so only on the premise of the 
world’s existence. God does not need a world in order to be himself real, but if a world of 
finite phenomena exists, then we cannot think of the deity of the one God apart from his 
rule over the world as his creation. 
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occasions for doubt whether this world is God’s creation. As the future of 
the world and its consummation, then, God will finally be shown to be 
its Creator. Thus he is the author of the existence and being of all things 
in and with the fact that he is their final future.6! At the same time we 
can think of the future of the world as its consummation, and the author 
of this future as the Creator of the world, only as the world is oriented 
already to this future. Showing the orientation of creatures, especially 
human creatures, to this kind of future of their consummation is thus a 
condition of understanding traditional promises as rightly the promises 
of God. 

We reach the same result when we reflect on the implications of 
the concept of promise. Insofar as the contents of eschatology are objects 
of promise, they have to stand in a positive relation to the nature and the 
deepest yearnings of human beings and the world to which they refer. 
Otherwise we cannot see why we should understand what is said about 
the future as a promise and not as a threat. A positive relation to the needs 
and wishes of the recipients of these statements is the criterion by which 
to distinguish promise and threat.®2 This relation is a characteristic of 
promise along with the further feature that with his own identity the one 
who makes the promise guarantees its fulfillment. A prerequisite of the 
divine nature of the promise, then, is that the contents of the eschatologi- 
cal promise may be shown to be consistent with the nature and destiny 
of creatures and that the God of the eschatological promise is the Creator, 
not an “alien” god of redemption along the lines of Marcion or the 
Manichees. As such, then, the concept of promise presupposes at least a 
positive relation of its contents to the lives of its recipients. 

Either way, the themes of eschatology call for anthropological dem- 
onstration. True, anthropological argument can have only a limited func- 
tion in eschatology because eschatological hope depends finally on God’s 
reality and power, not ours. But what has to be demonstrated anthropo- 
logically is still essential if we are to be able to hear that which is main- 
tained and proclaimed as promise as truly a matter of promise, and if it 
is to be credible as the promise of God. Thus anthropology is the soil on 
which we can argue for the universality of the Christian eschatological 
hope even if in the process we cannot offer final proofs for the contents 


61. Cf. my Theology and the Kingdom of God (Philadelphia, 1969), pp. 51-71. 
62. See ch. 13, part II, on hope, esp. pp. 173ff.; also my “Constructive and Critical 
Functions of Christian Eschatology,” HTR 77 (1984) 119-39, esp. 122-23. 
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of this hope, the fulfilling of which is far beyond our human resources 
and depends on God alone. 


Special importance attaches to the anthropological argument for the contents of 
eschatological hope in the intellectual situation today because a mark of our 
modern situation is that human nature is regarded as the basis of all that is 
culturally universal, and therefore the traditional themes of religion, and also 
metaphysics, must prove their claims to universality in this field. Not least of all 
is this true when we come to the concept of God, so that in this regard we must 
adopt a similar line of argument when dealing with both the concept of God and 
the themes of eschatological hope. 

An argument that limits itself to an anthropological basis can still offer 
some postulates. Thus Kant could postulate the concept of immortality as the 
condition of a relevant self-understanding when we engage in moral acts.®3 Such 
postulates, however, cannot yield rational certainty. They are always exposed to the 
suspicion that they rest on subjective projections — in the case of the belief in 
immortality, on wishful projection beyond the end of individual existence on the 
part of a subjectivity that is not ready to accept its own finitude but desires ongoing 
life. At the same time, however, the attempt of the Young Hegelians to unmask 
eschatological hopes as the projection of egotistical wishes cannot prevent the 
emergence of such hopes. The only way to do this is to show that our present finite 
life is an adequate fulfillment of our true destiny. But the imperfections and the 
fragmentary character of all earthly fulfillments of existence are always against this. 
It is significant, then, that the post-Hegelian criticism of eschatology was followed 
by anew upthrust of human dissatisfaction with life in its present form.®4 Primarily 
at issue here was an awareness that the present is socially unsatisfactory, but an 
awareness that found expression in the development of secularized eschatological 
future expectations that the human race itself would bring fulfillment as human 
history progressed. The failure of expectations of salvation linked to a social future 
that we ourselves usher in brought individuals up all the harder once more against 
the finitude of their mortal existence. This kind of experience has always been 
fertile soil for a readiness for religious faith because the questions that arise here 
admit of no tenable answers in terms of our own human power to offer meaning. 


Karl Rahner in 1960 made the most important contribution to 
theology today in its attempt to find an anthropological basis and inter- 


63. Critique of Practical Reason (London, 1882), pp. 218ff. 

64. Cornehl, Zukunft, pp. 514ff., following H. Stuke, Philosophie der Tat: Studien 
zur “Verwirklichung der Philosophie” bei den Junghegelianern und den Wahren Sozialisten 
(1963), pp. 51ff. 
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pretation for eschatological statements.® Fundamental for Rahner on the 
one side is the hiddenness of the future of eschatological consummation and 
on the other side our own relation as historical beings to this future.® If the 
future means the future of salvation as the fulfillment of the whole person,®” 
then knowledge of this future, regardless of its hiddenness, is constitutive 
for human life as it now is. For we can understand our present precisely as 
a fragmentary reality only in the light of our knowledge of its ultimate 
wholeness. Hence the contents of eschatology are not just something addi- 
tional to our self-understanding in our present state and its relation to the 
past. They are an intrinsic element in this human self-understanding.©8 
Because there belongs to the content of eschatological self-understanding 
all that, and only that, which is a condition of our human wholeness and 
therefore of our salvation, eschatology has always to be both universal and 
individual, for we are always both individuals and social beings, and the 
theses of an individual eschatology have to concern us both as personally 
spiritual beings and also as corporeal beings.®? In the statements of Christian 
eschatology, then, we simply have a repetition of dogmatic anthropology 
transposed into the mode of consummation.” 


General anthropological considerations of this type can lead only to an idea of 
consummation that is complementary to the fragmentary reality of human life 
as it now is. They can offer no certainty regarding it. Rahner did think that we 
may have such certainty because the saving future of essential human perfection 
that is now hidden already became a present reality in Jesus Christ, so that we 
can “read it off” him.”! From knowledge of the future, and especially of the 


65. Rahner, Theological Investigations, IV, 323ff. 

66. Ibid., pp. 329ff., 33-34. 

67. Ibid., p. 331. 

68. Ibid., p. 311. Rahner, then, sharply differentiates eschatology, a statement about 
future salvation in the light of the present, from apocalyptic, anticipatory reporting in terms 
of the future (pp. 335-36, n. 12, and 332ff. passim). Moltmann rightly rejected this antithesis 
in his debate with H. Berkhof on methods of eschatology; cf. Future of Creation (London, 
1979), pp. 41-45. 

69. Rahner, Theological Investigations, IV, 323ff. 

70. Ibid. No clear distinction can be made between transposition and extrapolation 
such as Moltmann proposes in his observations on Rahner’s essay, “Methods in Eschatology” 
(Future of Creation, pp. 43-45) — at least not in Rahner’s arguing from present historical 
self-understanding to the whole of existence that we find in it and that complements the 
historical present. On the theological use of the term “extrapolation” on the basis of the 
presence of salvation in Christ cf. H. Berkhof, Christian Faith: An Introduction to the Study 
of the Faith (Grand Rapids, 1979), pp. 522ff. 

71. Rahner, Theological Investigations, IV, 335. A condition of this “reading off” is 
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(possible) future of salvation as constitutive for the self-understanding of each 
of us in the present, Rahner’s train of thought leads to the actual presence of 
this saving future in Jesus Christ,72 in the light of whom again believers can 
look ahead from the situation in salvation history that is defined by the Christ 
event to the final consummation.” But in this transition from general anthro- 
pological considerations to the person of Jesus Christ do we not miss some 
essential mediating links? Rahner’s train of thought overlooks the fact that as 
biblical eschatology developed already among the Jews the issue concerned, not 
ourselves alone, but God and his kingdom, the implications of faith in God and 
his righteousness,’* and therefore the working out of what is involved in the 
thought of God that is constitutive for Jewish faith. In the eschatological aware- 
ness of Jesus as it came to expression in his message and ministry the primary 
concern was indeed the coming of God and the claim of the first commandment, 
and then only by way of implication the presence of the salvation of God’s rule 
that broke in already with his work. This fact demands modification of Rahner’s 
description of the way that the establishing of eschatological theses is structured. 
For here it is not just a matter of a transposition or extrapolation of the implicit 
self-knowledge that is part of our situation as historical beings into the future 
of consummated salvation but rather of faith’s certainty of participation in 
salvation as this is constituted by the irruption of the future of the coming God 
into the present — a participation that will undoubtedly reach fulfillment only 
in the future of God but that believers may already have assurance of in the 
present. 


Extrapolation from the knowledge of possible wholeness (salva- 
tion) that is part of our historical self-understanding to the future con- 
summation encounters in Jesus Christ the reverse movement, i.e., from 
the future of God to us. Only thus can there be a basis for Christian 
assurance of hope. The concept of promise also has its place in this 
reference system. The promise tells us how God’s future comes to meet 
our need of salvation. We find this concretely articulated in the whole 
biblical history of promise: ‘from the promise to Abraham, by way of 


that our human destiny as such is already a reality in Jesus Christ. But according to Rahner 
our Christian eschatological awareness is only that the consummation is in Christ (p. 415), 
so we really read off his person. 

72. Ibid., p. 334. 


73. Ibid, p. 336. 
74. Cf. below, pp. 547ff., on the conditions for the development of the Jewish belief 


in the resurrection. Rahner, too, realized that the presence of salvation in Christ is based 
on, or posited by, the future that is God’s and his alone (p. 413). But he did not develop 
this point in connection with his way of interpreting eschatological statements. 
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Nathan’s promise to David and his house, to the promises of postexilic 
prophecy, and then to the statements of apocalyptic about the end-time 
salvation that will be disclosed in the future. The promises put the human 
present, with all the pain of its incompleteness and failure, in the light 
of the future of God that comes to us as our salvation. This does not 
mean that the promised future is already the present. The concept of 
promise links our present, which needs salvation, to God’s future, but at 
the same time it keeps them apart. For the promise is as such different 
from the consummation that is promised. Hence the term “promise” on 
its own does not fittingly characterize the work and person and history 
of Jesus even though these do in fact have the function of promise for 
others as well. In the work of Jesus the future of the kingdom is already 
present, and the same is true of the Easter event as regards his person. 
If we look at his work only in terms of the category of promise, we make 
him no more than a prophet. But he was and is “more” than a prophet 
(cf. Luke 11:32 par.; also Matt. 11:1, 13 par.), for in him the promised 
kingdom of God already became present. The result for Christian faith 
awareness is thus the distinctive tension between Already and Not Yet 
that is typical of the situation of the Christian community. For this 
reason we cannot simply describe the church’s situation within the terms 
of reference that derive from the concept of promise, for the consum- 
mation that has come in Jesus Christ is present to his community in 
recollection of its Lord, and therefore especially in connection with its 
liturgical life in the celebrating of anamnesis and epiclesis. Precisely for 
this reason Jesus Christ is the basis of the hope of his community as it 
looks ahead to the consummation that has yet to come. Paul, then, could 
write not merely that in him all the promises of God are Yes and Amen 
(1 Cor. 1:20) but also that they have been newly put into force by him 
(Rom. 15:8; cf. 4:6). 

The fulfilling of the promises of God in Christ is the basis of their 
being put into force for us. We cannot separate the presence of God’s 
salvation in him and its actualizing in us because the sending of Jesus was 
for both the Jewish people of God and the human race as a whole, so that 
it comes to completion only as the race is reconciled to God, just as 
conversely his resurrection from the dead is to be understood as the 
inbreaking of universal resurrection. There thus arises once again, in 
relation to the presence of God’s salvation in Jesus Christ, the anthropo- 
logically basic question of the relation between individual and collective 
eschatology. 
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c. The Relation between Individual and Universal Eschatology and the 
Work of the Spirit in the Consummation of Creation 


Karl Rahner’s division of the themes of eschatology into individual and 
universal eschata’> expresses a convergence of judgment to which 20th- 
century handling of this section of theology has led. Eschatology must 
embrace both subjects that have to do with the perfecting of individual life 
after death and also with the consummation of humanity and the world in 
the kingdom of God.’6 But the problem then arises how the thought of a 
fulfillment of individual life and its fellowship with Jesus Christ after death 
can go hand in hand with the idea of a consummation of humanity and the 
cosmos at the end of history. If individuals finally partake of their salvation 
only in the resurrection at the end of history, what is their state in the period 
between their individual death and the end of human history, which may 
still be a long way off? But if conversely individual believers are already 
united with Jesus Christ at death as Phil. 1:23 suggests (cf. Luke 23:43), what 
more are they to expect from a remote end of human history? The 1334 
decision of Benedict XII in favor of an immediate entry into the blessedness 
of the vision of God for the deceased righteous (DS, 1000-1001) only made 
this problem more severe. Althaus rightly emphasized that both individual 
and universal theology have the “whole” in view in their conceptions of 
eschatological salvation and that they thus seem to be mutually exclusive. 


75. Apart from the work quoted above on pp. 543ff., nn. 65ff., esp. n. 69, see also 
his article “Eschatologie,” LThK, 2nd ed., III (1959), 1094-98, esp. 1094-95, 1097. 

76. Among Protestant theologians cf. esp. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, p. 75. The pre- 
supposition was the rediscovery of the kingdom of God as the theme of eschatology as we 
find it in 17th-century federal theology as distinct from the traditional form of the doctrine 
of the last things in both Reformation and Roman Catholic dogmatics. In his article on 
eschatology in the 3rd ed. of RE, V (1898), 490-95, M. Kahler already judged that the 
doctrine of the last things in both Reformation and Roman Catholic churches fully grasped 
only one of the principles of biblical eschatology, namely, that of the fulfilling of individual 
salvation, while the basic significance of the fulfilling of the kingdom had little prominence 
(p. 494). This is esp. true of later Protestant theology, and Protestant individualism, in spite 
of and along with the more biblical view deriving from J. A. Bengel, was still influential in 
the 19th century (ibid.). In his essay “Die Bedeutung, welche den ‘letzten Dingen’ fiir 
Theologie und Kirche zukommt,’ in Dogmatische Zeitfragen, WI (1908), 487-521, Kahler 
stated confidently that in the last century a thrust toward eschatology had finally come 
(p. 495) in the form of a supplementing of the limited Reformation focus on individual 
salvation. In his own dogmatics Kahler tried to find a place for world consummation even 
though his own eschatology still began with the belief in justification (Die Wissenschaft der 
christlichen Lehre [1883; 2nd ed. 1893], pp. 414-38, esp. 414ff,, §§ 513-14). An individualistic 
restriction still obtained, however, in the first editions of the work by Althaus; cf. Hoffmann’s 
criticism, Problem, pp. 88ff. 
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Either we expect full and real personal salvation at death even though this 
minimizes what takes place at the end, allowing for it nothing decisive for 
individual fulfillment and giving it the significance only of an addition, since 
everything decisive has taken place already; or we expect the real decision 
and salvation to come only at the last day, though this is to play down death 
as access to Christ, as decision, as purifying, and as transformation.”” With 
a rather different accent Schleiermacher stated the same problem and 
concluded that we can say only that in some form believers continue to be 
related to Christ after death.78 Both Althaus, especially in the 1st edition of 
his work (1922), and C. Stange (1930) found themselves forced by this 
difficulty to abandon any end-time or teleological eschatology.’9 

In the first instance an insight into the relation between the two 
forms of the Christian’s future hope, i-e., general and universal escha- 
tology, presupposes an understanding of the early history of eschatology 
in OT and Jewish thinking. Here the hope of individuals came later than 
that of the people.®° In ancient Israel up to the exile the hope of righteous 
individuals was identical with that of the people. It was believed that 
individuals would live on through their progeny in the fellowship of the 
people by virtue of the blessing or the curse with which the deeds of the 
parents would affect the generations that followed and the life of the whole 
fellowship. But the experiences of the generation that lived through the 
end of the state of Judah early in the 6th century B.c. shattered this view. 
This generation, which still recalled the reign of the righteous Josiah, could 
no longer see the righteousness of God in the course of history. There 
thus came into being the cynical saying that the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge (Ezek. 18:4; Jer. 31:29).81 


77. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, p. 76. 

78. Christian Faith, § 158.2-3. Schleiermacher did not think it conceptually possible 
to combine this thought with that of a future consummation of the church as a whole (§ 159). 
Haering described this “dialectical discussion” as the best introduction to a treatment of 
eschatology ( Christian Faith, II, 806-7) and rightly adjudged the distinction and relation here 
formulated between the individual and the fellowship to be an important advance, though 
he for his part thought the reference to the mutual relation overcame Schleiermacher’s doubt 
whether we can combine the two concepts in a way that is free from objection. We may have 
here a correct insight, but it needs more detailed establishment than Haering offers. 

79. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, Ist ed., p. 23; C. Stange, Das Ende aller Dinge: Die 
christliche Hoffnung, ihr Grund und ihr Ziel (1930), pp. 107-8. 

80. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, 4th ed., p. 13. 

81.Cf. von Rad, OT Theology, I, 192ff.; also R. H. Charles, Eschatology: The Doctrine 
of a Future Life in Israel, Judaism and Christianity: A Critical History (repr. New York, 1963), 
pp. 61-81. 
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To meet this despairing of the righteousness of God in history Jeremiah 
announced a new order for the coming age of salvation in which individu- 
als would all be responsible for their own deeds (31:30). Ezekiel went a 
step further and proclaimed the beginning of this new order already in 
his own day. From this point on sinners would die and the righteous live 
(18:4, 20). But this rule could not hold good in human experience. As 
many individuals go through life they do not see the justice of God at 
work in prospering the righteous and frustrating the wicked. Ecclesiastes 
complained that the righteous get what the wicked deserve and the wicked 
what the righteous deserve (8:14), and he was not alone. As it wrestled 
with experiences of this kind the Jewish belief in the righteousness of God 
reached the point of counting on a continuation of individual life after 
death, or on a resurrection of the dead, and first of all for those in whose 
lives earthly deeds and their outcome do not tally, so that a future is 
demanded by divine justice, i.e., for the suffering righteous on the one 
hand and for the wicked who have enjoyed earthly prosperity on the other 
(Dan. 12:2). 

Thus the hope of individual fulfillment after death arose in the 
Jewish people because of dissatisfaction with the earlier hope of collective 
fulfillment and in clear tension with it. Nevertheless, it did not do so, as 
did the Greek idea of the immortality of the soul, in the form of an 
individual fulfillment that is totally detached from the future hope of the 
people. Since the resurrection of the dead will take place communally at 
the end of the days and not individually as each person dies, the righteous 
are depicted together as the eschatological people of God of the end time, 
and in this way there is a synthesis of individual and common salvation.®2 

Although Jewish eschatological expectation developed on the basis 
of Israel’s belief in God, quite quickly as it unfolded it plainly raised the 
anthropological issue of the relation between the final destiny of in- 
dividual life and that of the fellowship of the people. To that extent the 
development of Jewish eschatological ideas dealt with a theme of general 
human relevance, and this point is important again when we ask whether 
we can regard Israel’s God as the one God of the whole race. The general 


82. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, pp. 15ff. and Charles, Eschatology, pp. 29-30 and 129ff. 
on Isa. 26:19 and Dan. 12:2, and esp. p. 223 on the end of the vision of the 70 shepherds 
in 1 Enoch 90:29-38. The last text would support Charles’s thesis of a synthesis of individual 
and collective eschatology even if we take Isa. 26:19 as a symbolical depiction of national 
renewal. But cf. the exegesis of Isa. 26:12-19 in O. Pliger, Theocracy and Eschatology (Rich- 
mond, Va., 1968), pp. 66ff., 76-77. 
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human significance of Jewish eschatology as it links the destiny of in- 
dividuals to that of the people is particularly clear when we compare it 
with the Greek idea of immortality. In this comparison Jewish eschatology 
proves to be anthropologically more profound because it has not isolated 
the theme of the eternal destiny of individual existence from the question 
of the destiny of human society. Instead it has brought to expression the 
participation of individuals in the fulfillment of the destiny of the whole 
race. 

Here lies the superiority of biblical eschatology to secularized 
forms of the hope of the consummation of society as the epitome of our 
human destiny such as those that the modern West has spawned, especially 
in the case of Marxism. For if from the creation of a truly righteous order 
of social life by some future generation we may expect the fulfillment of 
the social destiny of humanity, then the question has to arise how the 
individuals of earlier generations, who are still members of the human 
race, are to have a share in this future fulfillment of their destiny. The idea 
of a destiny for the race as a whole seems to demand that all individuals 
should have a chance to participate because the race exists only in in- 
dividuals. This question occupied Lessing already in his Education of the 
Human Race, and his only answer was to consider the possibility of 
individual reincarnation.®3 This thought had for him the same function 
as the thought has in biblical eschatology that there will be a future 
common resurrection of the dead linked to the future of the kingdom of 
God. In both cases the concern is that in the concept of a final fulfillment 
of the destiny of the race and of individuals the individual and the social 
aspects should not be torn apart. 

This linking of individual and collective eschatology does involve 
difficulties if we demand a consistent total concept of the eschatological 
future. We referred to this point already at the beginning of the section. 
But the difficulties appear in a different light when we realize that what 
is anthropologically at issue in ideas of end-time eschatology is the unity 
of our individual and social destiny. Here is the basis of the symbolical 
function and depiction of ideas of this kind. As an expression of the 
underlying anthropological motifs the two main forms of concepts of 
eschatological consummation, the theses concerning our individual and 
collective future, are understandable both in isolation and in combination 
even though combining them may create difficulties for a more detailed 


83. Education of the Human Race, §§ 93-94; cf. §§ 81 ff. 
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presentation of eschatological events. As we shall see, we may be able to 
clarify and perhaps solve these difficulties on another level. 

Simply to show the symbolical function of eschatological state- 
ments relative to the underlying anthropological motifs is not to answer 
the question as to the content of reality that we can ascribe to them as 
statements about the future. Such statements carry a reference to real 
content quite apart from their symbolical character only as we understand 
them as the content of divine promise. As regards political or social 
eschatology as well as individual, the eschatological statements of the 
biblical traditions derive from Israel’s experience of God. To that extent 
they have the character of promise. They relate to a future divine action 
that exceeds all human ideas but that still relates to our present existence 
with its incompleteness and in opposition to all the corruption and per- 
version of our human destiny. The eschatological hope of the Bible, trust- 
ing in the righteousness and faithfulness of God, is oriented to the future 
end of his ways with his creation and his people. 

The Christian eschatological hope arose within the perspective of 
the Jewish belief in promise. But within this frame it rests on a specific 
foundation on which non-Jews, too, became heirs of the hope of Israel. 
This foundation was laid when the future of God’s kingdom, as the epit- 
ome of the collective hope of Israel, began to be present already in the 
work of Jesus, present both to individuals who believed in him and his 
message and also to the fellowship of those who with him celebrated the 
feast of the rule of God in significatory anticipation. With the presence 
of Jesus God met the longing for fulfillment that he had planted in his 
human creatures and that had found expression in the symbolism of 
eschatological expectations. The resurrection of Jesus not only confirmed 
the inbreaking of God’s lordship in his person and work but also 
manifested the individual salvation of the resurrection of the dead that is 
linked to the collective consummation of salvation. Hence belonging to 
Jesus can be for believers individually a guarantee of future participation 
in the salvation of the new life that became a reality already in Jesus. Here 
is the basis of the assurance of individual salvation that Christian baptism 
mediates, while the Christian community, following the example of Jesus, 
remembering him, and confident of his presence, celebrates already the 
feast of God’s future kingdom. 

Fellowship with Jesus Christ as the basis of Christian eschatology 
is more than just promise because it rests on an event of fulfillment that 
has taken place already. Nevertheless, this event is not yet complete. It also 
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carries a reference to a future completion that we are not to regard as 
simply supplementing the salvation that is already guaranteed but that is 
constitutive also for the salvation that has come already in Jesus Christ 
and for its definitiveness, just as the future of God, contrary to our usual 
way of looking at things, is constitutive for what we now are and already 
have been. To this extent the element of promise still has a role in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and in the Christian hope that rests on it, even if 
under altered conditions. 

This means, however, that salvation has not yet been definitively 
actualized already for humanity merely by the mission of the Son. It will 
be so only when the work of the Spirit completes it, the work of the Spirit 
being to bear witness to, and to glorify, the Son and the work of the Son 
in the hearts of believers. 

Precisely because Jesus is the Christ, the Messiah, his work relates 
to something distinct from himself, namely, the people of God, which is 
to find its definitive form through the faith in the one God to which he 
summoned, and therefore through recognition of the presence of God 
himself in him, the Son. As the only one in whom the eternal Son of the 
Father came into history and became man, Jesus Christ is not identical 
with the eschatological people of God that is formed with the coming of 
God’s kingdom. Certainly this people belongs so closely to Jesus as the 
Messiah that in the representation of the eschatological Supper it can be 
called his body, or the bride with whom the Messiah is “one flesh” in 
accordance with the biblical account of our being created as male and 
female (Eph. 5:31-32). Yet it is the Spirit who by his work builds up this 
body as he testifies to Jesus Christ in the hearts of believers. It is from the 
Spirit of God, then, that the Christian world expects the eschatological 
fulfillment of believers, the changing of our mortal life into the new life 
of the resurrection of the dead (Rom. 8:11); and creation’s waiting for the 
manifestation of the children of God (v. 19) suggests that its own cor- 
ruptibility will be vanquished by the power of the life-creating Spirit as 
the world is transformed into the new creation of a new heaven and a 
new earth, just as the first creation already was created by the power of 
the Spirit (Gen. 1:2). We need hardly give special emphasis to the fact that 
this work of the Spirit is closely related to that of the Son. In the context 
of eschatology we shall bring this out specifically when we treat the theme 
of the return of Christ. 

That the subject of eschatology has a special relation to the work 
of the Spirit takes on plausibility when we consider that the Spirit is at 
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work in both individuals and society. This is true already of his work in 
creation, for in virtue of its ecstatic nature the life of individuals is linked 
in many ways to that of others and their fellowship. Similarly, the redemp- 
tive work of the Spirit relates to both individuals and society.%4 If by 
baptism individuals receive the Spirit as an abiding gift, the gift is not for 
each in isolation; it binds all of them into the fellowship of the church 
(1 Cor. 12:13). This twofold function of the Spirit for the lives of individu- 
als and the establishing of fellowship among them relates his work to the 
twofold form of eschatological hope, which on the one side aims at the 
totality of individual life and on the other side at the consummation of 
fellowship through peace in righteousness, The consummating work of 
the Spirit integrates these two aspects and in this way overcomes the 
antagonism between individuals and society that holds sway in this pres- 
ent world. 

To the reconciling of individuals and society on the basis of rec- 
onciliation with God by confession of Jesus Christ there corresponds in 
the work of the Spirit the linking of the future to the present. By the Spirit 
the eschatological future is present already in the hearts of believers. His 
dynamic is the basis of anticipations of eschatological salvation already in 
the as yet incomplete history of the world. This was so in the incarnation 
of the Son in time, which took place by the Spirit’s power; not in Jesus’ 
birth alone, but also in his baptism by John, and finally in the confirmatory 
event of the resurrection of the Crucified. In the same way the gift of the 
Spirit, as the pledge of future glory (2 Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:14; cf. Rom. 
8:23), constitutes the eschatological assurance of salvation for those who 
are linked to Jesus by faith and baptism. 


Gerhard Ebeling has most impressively depicted the relation between pneuma- 
tology and eschatology in vol. III of his Dogmatik des christlichen Glaubens (1979). 
He has spoken of a “convergence” of the two from the standpoint of the “experi- 
ence of transcendence.” That which comes to us from the eschaton and that which 
comes from the Spirit meet in the fact that in both ways the world is transcended. 
It is thus understandable that the two ways can also come together. Intensive 
eschatological expectation finds expression in pneumatic manifestations.8> Ac- 
cording to Ebeling we may describe what is common to pneumatology and 
eschatology as a transition of the finite to the eternal. But this common feature 
is grasped differently in eschatological expectation and pneumatic experience 


84. See ch. 12, §1.c. 
85. Ebeling, Dogmatik, II, 23; and cf. the whole train of thought on pp. 21ff. 
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because the present that is filled with the Spirit can experience the eternal as 
present already, whereas eschatologically the present that is oriented to the escha- 
ton grasps the eternal as future.86 For Ebeling, then, only the christological brack- 
eting of the two in the person of Jesus Christ secures their relationship, for in him 
God’s kingdom is both present and future at the same time.8” We can hardly 
contest this, yet the question arises whether the presence of the kingdom in the 
person and work of Jesus was not itself already an expression of the dynamic of 
the divine Spirit (cf. Matt. 12:28 expounding Luke 11:20). Is it not precisely the 
specific feature of the Spirit’s work, and also of the Pneuma as an eschatological 
gift, that the eschatological consummation is at work already in our creaturely 
present, even if it does not erase the distinction between this present and the 
eschatological future?8 The relation between the future and the present of God’s 
kingdom in the person of Jesus was itself already mediated pneumatically, both 
in the historical situation of the earthly proclamation of Jesus and with reference 
to the relation between the Jesus of history and the returning Christ who now 
exercises his lordship by his Spirit.89 


Pneumatology and eschatology belong together because the es- 
chatological consummation itself is ascribed to the Spirit, who as an 
end-time gift already governs the historical present of believers. Con- 
versely, then, eschatology does not merely have to do with the future of 
consummation that is still ahead; it is also at work in our present by the 
Spirit. Hence the presence of the Spirit also means already the overcoming 
of sin and death. If sin and death are to be finally overcome only in the 
eschatological consummation, victory over them is already in process in 
the present work of the Spirit, and above all in his presence as a gift in 
believers. Thus we are to view the presence of the eschatological future by 
the Spirit as an inner element of the eschatological consummation itself, 
namely, as a proleptic manifestation of the Spirit who in the eschatological 
future will transform believers, and with them all creation, for participa- 
tion in the glory of God. 


86. Ibid., p. 29. 

87. Ibid., pp. 41-42, 44-45. 

88. In this sense I can agree with Ebeling’s statement that the duality of the 
Pneuma and the eschaton is within time and in virtue of our temporality cannot be 
overcome (ibid., p. 25). The only point is that we have here a duality that is part of the 
reality of the Pneuma and his mode of operation, though the Pneuma is himself an 
eschatological entity. 

89. Cf. ch. 13, III, §2.d, on the significance of the Spirit for Christ’s presence at the 
celebration of the Supper. 
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Thus we must expound the relation between pneumatology and eschatology not 
merely christologically but also in terms of the doctrine of the Trinity.°° For we 
have to think of the consummation of the world and humanity as grounded in 
God himself, though we can never do this except under the conditions of our 
finitude, of the time-bound nature of our thinking, and on the assumption of the 
historical revelation of God in this finite world. The distinctive interrelation of 
future and present, of eternity and time, of eschatology and pneumatology, must 
be understood as a characteristic expression of the mode of God’s working in 
salvation history and as an element in the consummation of creation by him. 

In the early church the confessions of faith ascribed the work of creation 
to the Father, that of reconciliation to the Son, but that of the appropriating of 
salvation, and of consummation, to the Spirit. These so-called appropriations 
were seen to be right only on the basis of the principle of the unity of the Trinity 
in all its outward works, but they give expression to the fact that each of the three 
phases in the divine economy of salvation stands in this particularly close relation 
to one of the three divine persons, so that in this economy of the divine action, 
as it takes its course, we find expressed the inner differentiation of the trinitarian 
life of God.9! 

Relating the third and final phase of the economy of salvation to the Holy 
Spirit seems to make sense only from the standpoint that we can also ascribe to 
the Holy Spirit, who as the Spirit of fellowship between the Father and the Son 
fulfills the unity of the Trinity, the eschatological participation of creation in the 
life of the Trinity by its glorification, the glorification of God by creatures and 
that of creatures by God being two sides of one and the same event. In and for 
himself the Spirit as the origin of life, as also of prophetic inspiration, stands 
related already to the work of creation, and at times we find this relation stated 
in the early stages of Christian theology.92 The third period in the economy of 
salvation was then ascribed to the Father because only in the eschatological 
consummation will there be full knowledge of the Father, the vision of God (cf. 
1 Cor. 13:12). If the tripartite division and the relating of the third and concluding 
phase of the economy of salvation to the Spirit prevailed in the early symbols, it 
was because the Spirit is not only the Creator of earthly life and the Spirit of 
prophecy but also the Creator of the new life and as such is now given to believers 
as the pledge of their future glorification. Without losing their distinction from 
God, creatures receive through him a share in the life of God himself. This takes 
place, however, in two ways: by the gift of the Spirit in believers and his outpouring 


90. Ebeling touches on this possibility (Dogmatik, III, 53) but does not pursue it, 
anxious lest it might incur the dangers of speculation that he fears. For this reason he puts 
the doctrine of the Trinity at the end of his work in the same way as Schleiermacher (pp. 
529-46). 

91. See my Systematic Theology, II, 5-6. 

92. Irenaeus Adv, haer. 4.30.3 and 5. 
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on the fellowship of the church on the one side, and by the transfiguring of the 
world and of life in the eschatological consummation on the other. The question 
of the meaning of this twofoldness constitutes the core of the problem when we 
ask concerning the relation between pneumatology and eschatology. 


We shall see that this twofoldness in the saving work of the Spirit, 
the tension between the future and the present of the eternal, has some- 
thing to do with the preservation and consummation of creaturely exis- 
tence that is the goal of God’s acts relative to his creation. We have to 
show how on the side of the creature its self-distinction from God is the 
condition of its fellowship with God, while on the side of God the differ- 
ence between the creature’s present and the future of the eschaton, i.e., 
God’s own future, is the condition of its independent subsistence. The 
fact that the independence of the creature is still preserved in its eschato- 
logical consummation before God, that the creature is not swallowed up 
by the presence of God, will prove to be the point of the tension and 
relation between the present and the future of the Spirit, between the 
reconciliation and consummation of the creature, between pneumatology 
and eschatology. 


§ 2. Death and Resurrection 


In this section we shall start with individual eschatology as we take up the 
themes of eschatology in detail. Yet in so doing we shall not lose sight of 
the link with universal eschatology and the doctrine of God. Instead, the 
constitutive significance of this link will be clear as we take up the contents 
and problems of individual eschatology. 

Individual eschatology deals with the question of our individual 
human destiny after death. It must begin, then, by seeking a theological 
understanding of death.93 Only when we have rightly defined the anthro- 
pological significance of death theologically can we properly present the 
content of the Christian hope of resurrection. 


93. In the process I cannot avoid overlap with the discussion of death as the 
consequence of sin in the section on anthropology in Systematic Theology, 11, 265-75. But 
what I said there makes it possible to be brief in the presentation that follows. The thematic 
orientation is, of course, different because we are now seeking an understanding of death 
as the negative presupposition of the hope of resurrection. 
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a. The Theology of Death 


One of the distinctive features of human existence is that apparently alone 
among creatures we have an awareness of our own death. We realize that 
like others around us we have to die. This awareness stands closely related 
to the fact that we have a general sense of having a future different from 
the present. Our specifically human sense of time, along with our ability 
to see our own life in analogy to that of others around us, is the premise 
of our knowledge that our own death is inevitable. 

With the awareness of death goes hand in hand the development 
of burials from the Early Stone Age as the sign of a belief in an afterlife 
for the dead, i-e., religion. In early cultures individuals were so firmly 
integrated into the community that their death did not involve the expe- 
rience of such a crisis regarding the meaning of life as it has done since 
individuals came to be seen as independent of society, which happened 
in various ways in some of the higher cultures of the 6th and 5th centuries 
B.C. ¢.g., in Israel during the exile and in Greece.%4 Ideas of a future for 
individuals after death developed at this period, ideas that influenced 
Western thought right up to the 19th century and that are still influential 
right up to our own day — the immortality of the soul and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. But in the 19th century the idea of resurrection first and 
then that of immortality fell victim to basic criticism of traditional es- 
chatological expectation, and this criticism has resulted in an uncertainty 
that is still with us. 

Critical destruction not merely of the idea of immortality but also 
of its basis in that of a soul distinct from the body has produced among 
Roman Catholic theologians the thesis of our “total death.” If we are tied 
to all the vital manifestations of our corporeality and hence are no more 
than physical beings, then death is for us the absolute end. At the same 
time death is also in the consciousness of modern secular culture some- 
thing that corresponds to our human nature, a natural end of life. Our 
organic constitution, like that of all multicelled living beings, is oriented 
to this end. Death does not come on us from outside like some evil 
mischance. 


94, K. Jaspers described this phenomenon in a broader context with his thesis that 
ca. 500 B.C. there took place at the same time in all ancient cultures the breakthrough to a 
new view of humanity, this being one of the turning points in world history, The Origin 
and Goal of History (London, 1953), pp. 18ff. 
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The combination of the thought of total death and that of death 
as part of our human finitude on the one hand, and a preceding even 
if indistinct awareness of our own future death on the other, gave rise 
in the 20th century to the philosophical attempt to interpret death as 
the consummation of individual existence.?> We can find existence in 
its totality only as we have a “preceding” awareness of our own death.% 
The primal human question of fulfillment, of the totality of our own 
being, no longer points us beyond death. Precisely, and only, from 
awareness of our own death can we find totality, and this indeed in the 
present life. 

Some Roman Catholic theologians, especially Rahner, have 
adopted this thesis of Heidegger, but with the modification that existence 
finds completion in death either in self-exclusion from God, as in the 
sinner’s case, or in openness to God, as in that of Christ, whose death is 
a free act of self-offering of his own life to God.9” In contrast Sartre sharply 
criticized Heidegger’s thesis.°8 Far from being a fulfillment of existence, 
he argued, death breaks off life and robs it of any meaning.?9 Death is 
certainly part of our human “situation,” but in freedom for self each of 
us exists as infinite “transcending of the given,” as a being that reaches 
beyond mere existing.!9° As Sartre sees it, death relates to this only exter- 
nally as a “contingent fact” that as such does not basically affect me and 
belongs from the outset to my being “thrown.”!0! Nevertheless, Sartre did 
not find in our self-transcendence any basis for the postulate of a future 


95. Cf. esp. M. Heidegger, Being and Time. In his discussion of the possible totality 
of existence and being for death (pp. 279ff.), Heidegger set himself the task of showing that 
this “end” can constitute the totality of existent being (p. 286) vis-a-vis the dilemma that 
Dilthey had already noted, namely, that on the one hand a meaningful totality of existence 
in its historicity can come into view only at the end of individual life, but that on the other 
hand we can then grasp it only for the moment (Gesammelte Schriften, VII, 237; cf. p. 233; 
also my Basic Questions, I, 155ff.). So long as there is still existence, it has not yet attained 
totality. But when it does attain it, the gain involves a loss of all being in the world. We can 
no longer think of it as being (Heidegger, Being and Time, p. 280). 

96. Heidegger, Being and Time, p. 280. 

97. K. Rahner, On the Theology of Death (New York, 1973), pp. 32ff. Cf. L. Boros, 
Mysterium Mortis: Der Mensch in der letzten Entscheidung (1962); also idem, Living in Hope 
(London, 1969), pp. 22-29. In criticism see my Systematic Theology, Il, 273-74. 

98. J.-P, Sartre, Being and Nothingness (New York, 1956), pp. 533ff. 

99. Ibid., p. 539. If we have to die, our life has no meaning because its problems 
remain unsolved and indeed the meaning of its problems remains obscure (pp. 539-40). In 
elucidation cf. the discussion by J. Hick, Death and Eternal Life (1976), pp. 101ff. 

100. Sartre, Being and Nothingness, p. 547. 

101. Ibid., p. 545. 
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beyond death. Instead, he regarded freedom for self as the basis of our 
own finitude, 102 

The biblical view of death is closer to Sartre’s account than to 
Heidegger’s. For the OT death means separation from God as the source 
of life and all its meaning.!°3 The dead in Ps. 88:5 are those whom God 
remembers no more and who are cut off from his aid. This verse can 
hardly be saying that in death life finds total fulfillment. Primary here 
from a biblical standpoint is our fellowship. with the eternal God upon 
whose goodness the righteous wait that he may deliver them from death 
(Ps. 33:18ff.). Hence the disruption of fellowship by death cannot also 
mean a total fulfillment of human life. Nor can death be aptly described 
as a human act by which we bring our life to fulfillment from within.1°% 
Death stands opposed to the basic thrust of living things toward the 
salvation that is identical with their integrity or wholeness.!0 Since sal- 
vation is part of fellowship with God,}06 OT prayers can hope that it will 
be continued even beyond death (Ps. 73:26). In this regard death is the 
last enemy (1 Cor. 15:26) in the creature’s longing for salvation, and its 
overcoming can be entrusted only to the power of God as Creator. 

Death does not stand in such an external relation to us in our 
subjectivity as Sartre maintained. Although Sartre rightly advocated a 
distinction between finitude and death, we can make this distinction only 
if we do not regard our finitude merely as a product of our freedom but 
see it as part of the situation into which we are thrust, so that there is also 
a link. The finitude of our own being that we are to take up freely is always 
temporally defined also as an ending. We thus achieve awareness of our 
own finitude as an awareness that death lies ahead of us. In the process 


102. Ibid., p. 547. This thesis presupposes a fundamental distinction between fini- 
tude and death (p. 546). It is thus strangely in tension with Sartre’s claim that the “for self” 
negates itself in opposition to its contingence and in seeking to overcome its lack of being 
is a desire to be as God (p. 566). Is this “ideal” also a finite product of freedom or does it 
not remain an ideal that is unattainable precisely because in it finitude is transcended? 

103. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 266. 

104. Jiingel has rightly raised this objection to Rahner’s thesis (Theology of Death, 
pp. 30-31); see my Systematic Theology, II, 274, n. 337. 

105. See my Systematic Theology, II, 399. 

106. Not, of course, in the sense of Sartre’s desire to be as God (cf. n. 102 on this 
page), for this desire characterizes human sin that separates us from God and delivers us 
up to death. Fellowship with God presupposes acknowledgment of his infinite superiority 
and his lordship over us. Yet this is precisely what makes possible the act of free acceptance 
of our own finitude. To that extent Sartre is right to link freedom to the finitude of existence, 
although we cannot regard finitude merely as a product of freedom. It marks already the 
situation of existence that freedom takes over. 
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knowledge of the limit of our span of life may be detected already in our 
feeling for life as we pursue the course to its end. Heidegger described this 
excellently. In keeping also is the fact that all situations of enfeebled life, 
especially, e.g., sickness, were felt to be close to death in ancient cultures. 
Thus the OT could regard the sick and weak as already separated from 
God and from life.!°7 Above all, sin and death go together from this 
standpoint because our sin already separates us from God, the source of 
life. Sinners, then, have already fallen victim to death, and death may be 
called the “wages” that sin finally pays those who have earned them.!08 


For Paul death was not just part of our creaturely destiny. The first man, however, 
was created a “living soul” (Gen. 2:7) as distinct from the life-creating Spirit 
(1 Cor. 15:45).109 He was thus of the earth (vv. 47ff.) and as such perishable (vv. 
42-44). How can we reconcile these two theses? Can we make a distinction between 
finitude and therefore corruptibility on the one side and subjection to death on 
the other? Patristic theology tried to do this. Thus Athanasius taught that in spite 
of the natural corruptibility of our bodily life we were originally destined to attain 
to immortality through the participation of the soul in the Logos, and it is only 
because of our separation from God by sin that we are abandoned to the corrupt- 
ibility of the flesh.!!0 

Modern Protestant theology no longer made this distinction but came to 
view physical death as something natural.!!! Leading theologians in the 20th 
century have followed in their train while differentiating “natural” death from the 
death of judgment.!!2 The latter term simply denotes the quality of separation 
from God that natural death takes on as a result of sin. But does not this involve 
a purely subjective evaluation of death? Death as such no longer seems to stand 
opposed to our creaturely nature. Hence also its quality as a death of judgment 
can no longer affect its anthropological reality but simply denotes the way in 
which this reality presents itself relative to sin or the sense of sin. At this point 
one can hardly avoid a psychologically minimized understanding of sin. Like sin 
itself the causal relation between sin and death may well be the content of Chris- 
tian faith consciousness, but we can no longer present it as a reality of existence 


107. Von Rad, OT Theology, I, 387-88. 

108. Rom. 6:23; cf. 7:9-10 and see my Systematic Theology, II, 265-66. In Paul the 
connection between sin and death can even be the basis of his thesis that sin has spread to 
all of us. Sin is universal because the fate of death is universal (5:12). 

109. See ibid., pp. 188ff. 

110. De inc. 3-4; see my Systematic Theology, Il, 213-14 and 266-67. 

111. See my Systematic Theology, II, 267-68. 

112. For the views of Althaus, Brunner, Barth, and Jiingel on this theme see ibid., 
pp. 268-69; Rahner, Theology of Death, offers a similar theological interpretation of death. 
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that nonbelievers, too, cannot evade. Here lies the profound difference between 
the modern view that death is natural, along with the theological interpretation 
developed on this basis, and the biblical view of the link between sin and death 
as Paul in particular formulated it in the NT. 


The main argument for the postulate that death is part of our 
creaturely nature is the finitude of human life.!!3 Since finitude goes with 
our creatureliness and is not to be seen as simply related to sin and its 
consequences, it seems the same must be true of death as well. Yet is 
finitude always linked to mortality and death? If it is, then the incorrupt- 
ible life of the risen Christ should have devoured and outdated the finitude 
of human existence. In opposition to Monophysitism, however, the church 
confesses that even the risen Christ, too, remained a man, and therefore 
a finite being distinct from God, even though he will never die again. Thus 
the Christian hope is the same for believers who will in the future share 
in the new life of the risen Lord.!44 It follows, then, that we must distin- 
guish between finitude and mortality. But if so, the thesis that death 
belongs to our nature as finite beings loses its plausibility. If we know our 
finitude only as we know that death is ahead of us, this is because we live 
our lives independently of God in the way that characterizes human sin. 
The same applies to the corruptibility of nonhuman life. According to 
Paul creation “groans” under the burden of corruptibility (Rom. 8:22) 
because God has linked its fate to ours (v. 23). We need not view this link 
as the result of a fall into sin. It may also be a sign that there is a structural 
analogy between the thrust for autonomy in nonhuman nature, especially 
in organic creatures, and the human sin that brings death with it. We can 
speak only of an analogy because the distinctive responsibility that we 
bear for the way we live is not laid on nonhuman beings. But the analogy 
that exists here means that the link between human death and the cor- 
ruptibility that we find throughout nature, especially in prehuman forms 
of life, in no way contradicts the Pauline thought that death is the con- 
sequence of sin. 

From another standpoint, too, there is a link among sin, finitude, 
and death. Sinners deny the finitude of their own existence in trying to 
be as God (cf. Gen. 3:5). Precisely for this reason they are riveted to their 


113. So Barth in CD, HI/2, 629ff.; cf. 625. 
114. See my “Tod und Auferstehung in der Sicht christlicher Dogmatik,” in Grund- 
fragen, Il, 146-59, esp. 152-53. 
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finitude, and this takes place through death. The distinction between 
finitude and death may be seen here in the fact that it is precisely the 
sinners’ nonacceptance of their finitude that delivers them up to death. 
Hence our inquiry into what is beyond death is not free from the shadow 
of sin. The idea of a life after death can be the expression of a usurping 
of eternal life that will not accept finitude. For this reason early Christian 
theology rightly greeted with great skepticism at first the Platonic idea of 
the immortality of the soul. Assuming that immortality belongs to our 
human nature, if only in respect of the soul, seemed to it to be the 
expression of an arrogant equality with God such as characterizes human 
sin. At the same time, however, the protest against death also gave utter- 
ance to our true destiny that does not come to fulfillment in death but is 
disrupted. Hence ideas of a life after death, and the motives out of which 
they spring, are most ambivalent. They have a side that is vulnerable to 
the criticism of L. Feuerbach and E. Richter when they argue that the basis 
of hope for the hereafter is an egoism without limit. At the same time 
there comes to expression in these notions a more or less obscure sense 
of the divine destiny that marks the human race from its very creation. 
We can truly understand the link among finitude, sin, and death 
only from the standpoint of the relation between finitude and time. The 
finite life of creatures is a life in time. For that reason, however, it did 
not have to be lived in the brokenness of our experience of time for 
which all life is torn apart by the separateness of past, present, and 
future.!!5 In life in the present the past is no more and the future has 
not yet come. This separateness means that the totality of our life con- 
stantly evades us. Hence time is no more a theologically neutral thing 
than death. Instead, in the brokenness of our experience of time tem- 
porality is of a piece with the structural sinfulness of our life. The finitude 
of the perfected, when this corruptible will have put on incorruption 
(1 Cor. 15:53), will no longer have the form of a sequence of separated 
moments of time but will represent the totality of our earthly existence. 
This totality of our individual life is never fully present in the temporal 
process of our life. We have our self, our identity, only in anticipation of 
the totality of our life. But in this anticipation of the totality the totality 


115. The temporal aspect of our finitude does not consist only of the limitation 
of the processes of life in time as allotted time (Barth, CD, IIJ/2, 553ff., esp. 564) and then 
ending time (pp. 587ff.); it consists also of the breaking up of time into present, past, and 
future (pp. 511ff.). 
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is present in what is always a more or less broken form because we live 
our life and experience the reality of the world from the perspective of 
each moment of time and in relation to the center of the ego. This center 
is not the same as the identity and integrity of the self, the integration 
of the totality of our individual existence. Instead, the ego stands related 
to each individual moment. In the self-relation in which it experiences 
itself each moment as the center of the world, it is always defined as 
amor sui, as Augustine described it. To be sure, it is always also beyond 
itself, ec-centric. It comes to itself in the other than itself. But in the 
other it is always simply with itself.!!© Although it is always ec-centrically 
related to the whole of reality and therein at least implicitly to God as 
its source, this relation is actualized in fact in the form of self-seeking 
(amor sui). Hence the specific form of our experience of time is also 
defined in part by this fact. By the self-seeking of the ego the present 
moment is cut off from the moments that follow, so that the future meets 
us as something alien and tears us apart from ourselves, the result being 
that the present sinks into the past. The separateness of the moments of 
time in the process of our experience of time thus stands related to the 
structure of the ego that is the site of our experience of time. 

The ego for its part lives in a present that overarches time. Its “now” 
goes with it through the changes of time. In the awareness of our identity 
as we march through time we keep the past and future of our lives in 
some sense present to us by recollection and expectation.!!7 In this way 
our sense of time in our own lives participates in eternity, and our own 
existence and the world are present as a whole even if only in the mode 
of recollection and expectation and by the nexus of concepts that sym- 
bolize the world for us. At the same time, however, this takes place under 
the structurally determinative influence of amor sui, and therefore on the 


116. See my Grundfragen, II, 153. On the distinction and interrelation of the ego 
and the self see in detail my Anthropology, pp. 553ff., 564-65; also Systematic Theology, II, 
193-202; on Augustine’s description of amor sui see Systematic Theology, II, 243ff.; and 
Anthropology, pp. 587ff. 

117. This description of the sense of time follows Augustine’s analysis of the 
experience of time in book 11 of the Confessions. On this cf. K. H. Manzke, Ewigkeit und 
Zeitlichkeit: Aspekte fir eine theologische Deutung der Zeit (1992), pp. 323ff., esp. 329ff. 
Nevertheless, in distinction from Augustine’s idea of eternity as a timeless present, I relate 
this analysis to a concept of eternity that links the fullness of God’s eternity to the eschato- 
logical future of history. I relate it also to the Augustinian concept of sin, which hardly 
figures in the analysis of time in the Confessions but for which the splitting up of time offers 
a starting point (Manzke, pp. 334-35). In interpretation cf. also pp. 346, 356ff. 
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basis of the division and opposition of moments of time, so that we are 
always overwhelmed by a future that is before us and the past fades out 
of the ego’s present. Connected hereto is also the fact that the end of our 
existence meets us as the death of the ego inasmuch as this is chained to 
the finitude of its existence in distinction from its supposed equality with 
God and eternity. Thus our finitude becomes death for us. It would not 
have been this could we have lived our life as a totality in acceptance of 
our own finitude and hence with reference to the reality of God that 
transcends our finitude and that both links our own existence to that of 
all other creatures and at the same time limits it by them. We cannot live 
our life in that way, however, because at each moment we live out only 
our ego instead of manifesting at each moment of the ego the self, the 
totality of our life. For this ego the end of life’s process means death. It 
did not have to be so. Could we live as the self, the finite totality of our 
existence, then the end as a moment would be integrated into the identity 
of our existence and hence it would not be an end for it. In the ego- 
relatedness that structures its self-consciousness, however, the ego always 
has its end outside itself. This is so because the ego lives in an illusion of 
its own infinity and God-likeness. As human beings we certainly know 
about death, yet, as Freud said, we also do not truly believe in our own 
death. The ego has its end outside itself, and precisely for that reason it 
is defined as “being for death.”!!8 


b. The Relation of the Hope of Resurrection to Other Forms of Belief 
in an Individual Future beyond Death 


In early human cultures the conviction that there is some kind of afterlife 
for the dead seems to have been something taken for granted on a view of 
the world in which on the one side all natural events were surrounded by 
unfathomable mystery and on the other side a total end to personal exis- 
tence was hard to imagine.!19 In many of these cultures there was (and still 
is) ascribed to the dead an influence on the destinies of the living. Related 
to this fact we often find an ancestor cult that is designed to make the dead 
favorable to the living, or at least to appease them, and to keep them from 
giving harmful manifestations of their power. But other cultures, e.g., in 


118. See my Grundfragen, II, 154. 
119. Cf. Hick, Death and Eternal Life, p. 57. 
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ancient Mesopotamia as distinct from Egypt, ascribe to the dead only a 
shadowy form of existence that exerts no influence on the living. !20 

Israel’s religion sharply opposed the belief in an influence of the dead 
on the living and especially the related cult of the dead (cf. Lev. 19:31; 20:6; 
Isa. 8:19). The OT found in ancestor worship competition with faith in God 
as the only power over our future.!2! For Israel, then, the existence of the 
dead in Sheol was merely a shadowy one.!22 For in Sheol they are separated 
from the power of divine life. Yet the powerful presence of God reaches even 
into Sheol, so that even there no one can hide from him (Ps. 139:8). 

Concepts of the dead as shades bear no traces of a hope for the 
hereafter. We find that type of motif only in connection with Egyptian 
notions of a judgment for the dead, namely, for those who stand before 
Osiris the judge of the dead. Or else we find such motifs with the cult of 
deities related to the annual dying off and rising again of natural vegeta- 
tion. In contrast, ideas of reincarnation deriving from the world of Indian 
religion play a secondary role. Under the rule of the belief in karma the 
prospect of a reincarnation offers a little comfort, at most in terms of the 
chance of an easing of the burden of karma by impeccable conduct re- 
sulting in reincarnation in a superior form in the next life. The real hope 
of Hindus and Buddhists is not fixed on reincarnation but on liberation 
from the cycle of reincarnations by the power of knowledge.!23 


John Hick has probed deeply into the various forms of the doctrine of reincar- 
nation.!24 Vedantic teachings about the transmigration or reincarnation of the 
individual soul (jiva) in a sequence of varied bodily manifestations embrace a 


120. Cf. H. Schmdkel, Das Land Sumer: Die Wiederentdeckung der ersten Hochkultur 
der Menschheit (1955), pp. 151ff. 

121. Von Rad in OT Theology, I, 276-77, spoke of a difficult defensive battle that 
ancient Israel had to fight and of the particular intolerance of faith in Yahweh in this struggle; 
cf. also L. Wachter, Der Tod im Alten Testament (1967), pp. 187-88. 

122. There is here a remarkable similarity to ancient Greek ideas of the existence 
of the dead in Hades, in this case perhaps as a result of the ousting of the chthonic deities 
by those of Olympus. On this point cf. E. Rohde, Psyche: The Cult of Souls and Belief in 
Immortality Among the Greeks (London, 1925), pp. 236ff. U. von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff, 
Der Glaube der Hellenen, 1 (1931), 315-16, emphasizes the idea of the impotence of the 
dead as one that is typical of older Greek views. Aeschylus Choeph. 322-32, however, also 
speaks of the powerful anger of the dead. Cf., too, W. E Otto, Theophania: Der Geist der 
altgriechischen Religion (1956), pp. 55-56. 

123. At this point there is a profound difference between doctrines of reincarnation 
deriving from India and their acceptance in anthroposophy, which tries to link the thought of 
redemption to the doctrine of reincarnation. Cf. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, 4th ed., pp. 154-55. 

124. Hick, Death and Eternal Life, pp. 297-396. 
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wide spectrum of interpretations from the monism that explains the individual 
soul, as distinct from the eternal Atman, to be illusory, to the theistic pluralism 
that views individual souls as creations of the deity. The Buddhist concept of 
reincarnation rejects any idea of the soul (Death and Eternal Life, pp. 334ff.) along 
with that of an unchanging ego standing behind the empirical subject (pp. 344-45; 
cf. pp. 338-39). It finds the ongoing principle in the sequence of individual periods 
in life solely in the karma, which results from acts and solidifies in “mental 
dispositions” (p. 316), karma being “a system of character dispositions, the karmic 
deposit of former lives, animated and propelled onwards by the power of craving” 
(pp. 343-44). Thus the problem at which all these interpretations diverge is that 
of the persistence of personal identity in the sequence of reincarnations, The root 
of the idea of transmigration, the claim that there is memory of previous incar- 
nations (pp. 302-5), seems at first to support the thesis of a continuity of the 
subject in the sequence. But only a few people have such memories, and above 
all, according to Hick, the contents are mostly too vague!25 to be able to establish 
an identity of the subject (pp. 305ff.). All the same, impressed by parapsychological 
findings (pp. 143-44), Hick regards the idea of transmigration as plausible at least 
in the general form of “an unconscious thread of memory linking each life with 
one and only one series of previous lives” (p. 305; cf. pp. 364, 391-92).!26 In this 
regard he assumes that the relation between phenomena of consciousness and 
bodily functions does not rule out the survival of the conscious mind at the death 
of the individual.!27 Those who are skeptical at this point can hardly follow Hick 
fully in his positive evaluation of doctrines of transmigration. Furthermore, the 
theological judgment of Christians misses in doctrines of reincarnation a proper 
estimation of the uniqueness of the life of the individual between birth and death 
and its importance in God’s sight and therefore from the standpoint of eternity. 128 


125. Ibid., pp. 327ff, 350ff., 373-78, 381. 

126. Ibid., pp. 408-9, 414ff., 456. Hick sees clearly that no doctrine of reincarnation 
solves the problem of an unjust inequality in the conditions of individual existence (pp. 
389ff.; cf. pp. 308-9, 314), as supporters claim. Hick regards this problem as the anthropo- 
logical root of the idea of immortality. 

127. Ibid., p. 127. Hick thinks there is no doubt as to the interaction of phenomena 
of the body and the soul (p. 121), while rejecting the view of the consciousness as a mere 
epiphenomenon of functions of the brain. The interaction of body and soul, however, does 
not exclude the ongoing need of a bodily basis for the soul. Whether the argument from 
the phenomenon of telepathy (pp. 123ff.) is strong enough to prove the possibility of an 
independent function of the soul apart from the bodily basis, as Hick supposes, is a matter 
of doubt. 

128. Astonishingly Hick in his discussion of the relation between Christianity and 
the concept of reincarnation (ibid., pp. 365-73) does not take up this point. He does mention 
Christian interest in the uniqueness of redemption by the death of Jesus Christ (p. 372) 
but not the anthropological correlate of this belief, i-e., interest in the uniqueness of earthly 
life. As Hick rightly stresses (pp. 156ff., 161), this view certainly involves the problem of 
theodicy on account of the inequality of individual conditions of life and destiny that he 
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The doctrine of karma that underlies the idea of the transmigration 
of souls has some affinity to the biblical concept of the interaction of deed 
and consequence.!29 There has rightly been reference to a sphere of action 
that shapes our destiny,!5° a sphere that as the biblical traditions see it 
affects the life of the fellowship as well as the existence of the individual, 
and the results of which are an occasion for expiatory rites or for the 
returning of the evil to the head of the malefactor. We find the similarity 
to the doctrine of karma especially also in the fact that the idea of a link 
by natural law between acts and consequences goes along with the demand 
that this link should work itself out in the life of each individual (Ezek. 
18:20) and also with the experience that often this does not happen before 
the death of the individual. This experience became one of the roots of 
biblical ideas about the resurrection of the dead and judgment (Dan. 12:2) 
that make possible a closing of accounts that are left open in this life. Yet 
whereas the doctrine of karma has in view not only the external con- 
sequences of acts but also their effects on the character of those who do 
them,!3! in the biblical doctrine of a link between acts and consequences 
we find only the first aspect, and especially a stress on the harmful effects 
of evil deeds, not on what become the supraindividual dispositions of the 
doers.!32 Hence the biblical view needs no substratum, independent of 
physical life, as the bearer of these dispositions of character beyond the 
death of the individual. Instead, it tends to assume a restoring of the dead 
in their bodily form of existence in order to receive the consequences of 
what each of them has done. 

The object of hope became a future life of individuals after death 
only where this involved expectation of a better life and especially of 
fellowship with the deity.!53 This is the second and deeper root of the 
biblical belief in resurrection. Thus the Isaiah Apocalypse proclaims to 


shows to be a reason for transmigration teachings. How Christian eschatology deals with 
this problem will be clear in the section on the return of Christ in judgment. 

129. Hick finely stresses this interaction, quoting Gal. 6:7 to the effect that we reap 
what we sow. 

130. Cf. K. Koch, “Gibt es ein Vergeltungsdogma im AT?” ZTK 52 (1955) 1-42 
(referred to in my Systematic Theology, II, 411, n. 47). 

131. Hick, Death and Eternal Life, pp. 35-36: “Within the present life the effects of 
action are felt both inwardly, in what it does to the agent’s own character, and outwardly 
in the world, by contributing to the future circumstances in which he (and hence, inevitably, 
to some extent others also) shall live.” 

132. In the latter case we recall the Aristotelian description of the development of 
a habitus (Eth. Nic. 1104b.19-20; cf. a.27ff. and 1105b and 1114a.9-10). 

133. Hick, Death and Eternal Life, pp. 63-64. 
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those that seek God and his salvation, but also to the despairing, that their 
dead will live, will rise again, and that those who dwell in the dust will 
awaken and rejoice (26:19). The same motif is even plainer in Ps. 73, 
though without any link to the idea of resurrection: Flesh and heart may 
fail but God is our rock and portion forever (v. 26). Trust in Israel’s 
covenant God entails the indestructibility of fellowship with him and 
therefore our eternal life.}34 Jesus expressed the same thought to Sad- 
ducean opponents of belief in a resurrection of the dead when he appealed 
to God’s self-identification as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Exod. 
3:6), for he is not the God of the dead but of the living (Mark 12:27). 
The statements express an understanding of the resurrection of 
the dead different from what we find in those that derive from the motif 
of the incompleteness of the relation between acts and consequences in 
this earthly life. In the latter case we have the idea of a resurrection of the 
bad as well as the good, either all (Syr. Bar. 50:2-4) or at least those to 
whom the consequences of their acts have not yet been allotted in this 
life.135 Here resurrection is a prerequisite of final judgment (cf. also John 
5:29 and Acts 24:15). From this standpoint it is not the same as the 
salvation that the righteous await after the judgment. For the other view, 
however, that grows out of confidence that even in face of death fellowship 
with God cannot be destroyed, resurrection to a new life in fellowship 
with God is already salvation. !36 Usually in such cases we find no expec- 
tation of a universal judgment.!37 To advocates of the idea of a twofold 


134. J. Ratzinger, Eschatology: Death and Eternal Life (Washington, D.C., 1988), 
p. 83. This thesis, which Ratzinger does not think is antithetical to OT realism vis-a-vis 
death, finds its strongest basis in Ps. 73:26, and Ratzinger stresses the way in which it opposes 
orientation to the link between acts and consequences (pp. 88-89). 

135. For a clear example cf. 1 Enoch 22:4-13. Cf. U. Wilckens, Auferstehung: Das 
biblische Auferstehungszeugnis historisch untersucht und erklart (1970), pp. 118-22. But per- 
haps we should also adduce Dan. 12:2 here if it is not suggesting a resurrection of all people 
(or of all members of the covenant people), as seems to be the most natural understanding 
of the wording, but the resurrection only of the particularly good and the particularly bad. 

136. Charles, Eschatology, pp. 132-39, etc., stressed already the difference between 
the two types of expectation. Cf. also the differently nuanced discussion by P. Hoffmann, 
Die Toten in Christus: Eine religionsgeschichtliche und exegetische Untersuchung der paulin- 
ischen Eschatologie (1966), pp. 172ff., and on Paul, pp. 330-38. But the difference is less 
prominent than the question whether what is in view is an event at the end of history or 
an event that takes place at once with the death of the individual. Cf. G. Greshake, Auferste- 
hung der Toten: Ein Beitrag zur gegenwirtigen Diskussion tiber die Zukunft der Geschichte 
(1969), pp. 233ff. 

137. Thus Paul, even though convinced that those who are related to Jesus Christ 
by faith and baptism already have assurance of participation in the new life that has broken 
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resurrection to eternal salvation on the one side and to perdition on the 
other, a judgment without the preceding restoration of the bodily identity 
of the deceased was clearly unthinkable. In contrast, this problem played 
a surprisingly minor part within the view that expectation of resurrection 
is as such already expectation of salvation. In discussing ideas of final 
judgment we shall have to come back to this problem. But face-to-face 
with the irreconcilability of the two concepts of the resurrection of the 
dead, we must first decide here which of the two must be granted theo- 
logical preference. 

In Jewish expectation of the resurrection of the dead, the hope 
of resurrection to eternal life was already to the fore,!38 even though 
clearly its incompatibility with the different idea of a general resurrection 
as a prerequisite of judgment was not always plainly noted. The same is 
true when we come to primitive Christianity. In Paul as well as in the 
reply of Jesus to the question of the Sadducees as it has come down to 
us, the resurrection means as such participation already in the salvation 
of eternal life.!39 It is thus the object of Christian hope. In Paul the 
equation of salvation and resurrection rests on the sharing of believers 
in the destiny of Jesus Christ, crucified and risen. The experience of the 
Easter event and the conviction that believers are related to Jesus, who 
passed through death to life, thus definitively confirmed for primitive 
Christianity the precedence of hope of a resurrection to life. The few NT 
references to the different idea of a universal resurrection of the dead as 
a prerequisite of the passing of final judgment are, in contrast, of much 
less theological importance. Nevertheless, in the history of Christian 
theology this neutral form of the idea has been determinative rather than 
the question of salvation. If, however, the resurrection to life is treated 
as a subsidiary form and subordinated to the more general idea of a 
resurrection of the dead, then inevitably expectation of resurrection loses 
its character as hope of salvation and takes second place to the thought 
of judgment. 


in with Christ’s resurrection, still expected that we must appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ in order to receive what is due for things done in this life, whether good or bad 
(2 Cor. 5:10; cf. 1 Cor. 4:5; Rom. 14:10), just as all others do (Rom. 2:5-11). John 5:24 tells 
us, however, that believers will not come into judgment, for the step from death to life has 
been taken already. 

138. Wilckens, Auferstehung, pp. 122ff. 

139. Cf. already 1 Thess. 4:13-16, and cf. 1 Cor. 15:21ff.; 2 Cor. 5:4; Rom. 6:5, 8; 
Phil. 3:11. 
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In the theological.tradition we often find the two different ideas of resurrection 
conjoined with no clear sense of the distinction between them. True, Athenagoras 
was already trying to take the distinction into account when he stressed the 
concept of the resurrection as a fulfilling of salvation — a concept rooted in the 
purpose of God for us at creation. To this thought he subordinated that of a 
resurrection to judgment that has the principle of justice as its basis.!4° Irenaeus, 
too, almost always, like Paul and 1 Clement (24:1; 26:11) before him, speaks only 
of the resurrection to life in participation in the resurrection of Jesus Christ.!41 
Only marginally in his anti-Gnostic polemic does he refer threateningly to a 
resurrection to judgment.!42 

We find an attempt to bridge the distinction between the two types of 
concept in another distinction that became important in chiliasm, that between 
the first resurrection of the righteous who are related to Christ and a second 
universal resurrection to judgment. This distinction goes back to Rev. 20:5-6, 
12.143 It is clearly meant to make it possible to hold fast to the distinctive Christian 
hope of salvation by participation in the life that was manifested in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ along with the idea of a universal raising of the dead as a 
prelude to the last judgment. Without any further distinction, however, Justin 
spoke of a final resurrection of some to salvation and others to judgment (Apol. 
1.52), and Tertullian could even say that judgment is the reason (ratio) for the 
bodily restoration of the dead.!44 Origen did not speak very differently of the 
final resurrection of the dead,!4> although in the case of the righteous it is 
preceded by a spiritual resurrection in faith in orientation away from the earthly 
to the heavenly. !46 


140. For the latter view cf. De res. 18ff.; SC, 379, 286ff.; for the former, 14; SC, 379, 
266ff. Athenagoras was obviously arguing expressly against those who would see in resur- 
rection only a prelude to judgment. He even believed that not all who were raised would 
be judged. 

141. Cf. the detailed discussion of the hope of resurrection in book 5 of Ady. haer., 
esp. 3, 7, and 12, and 31.2. In what is said about the judgment in 27-28 the resurrection is 
not a prerequisite; in 27 the double reference to resurrection relates to salvation. Only 35.2 
mentions in passing the events of general resurrection and judgment without going into 
them in detail. Greshake’s statement, “Whereas for Gnostics the resurrection is unequivo- 
cally a salvation event, for anti-Gnostic theologians it leads essentially to the judgment of 
God which first decides either salvation or perdition,” is thus one that we have to nuance; 
cf. G, Greshake and J. Kremer, Resurrectio Mortuorum: Zum theologischen Verstindnis der 
leiblichen Auferstehung (1986), p. 189. 

142. Adv. haer. 1.22.1. 

143. On this cf. G. Kretschmar, Die Offenbarung des Johannes: Die Geschichte ihrer 
Auslegung im 1. Jahrtausend (1985), p. 59. Cf. also Did. 16:6-7; SC, 248, 196-98. 

144. Apol. 48.4c: “ratio restitutionis destinatio iudicii est” (CChrSL, 1, 166). 

145. De princ. 2.10.3 (ed. Gérgemans and Karrp [1976], 426, 10-20). 

146. Greshake, Auferstehung, p. 206, and for the systematic context in Origen, pp. 
202-7. 
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Remarkably close to this view is that of Augustine, who on the one side 
presents the final resurrection in terms of the idea of a universal resurrection as 
a prelude to the last judgment,!47 but on the other, in his renowned debate with 
chiliasm in City of God, relates the “first” resurrection only to the righteous as in 
Rev. 20:5-6 but with a reference to John 5:25-26 interprets it as a resurrection of 
the soul that takes place “now” in distinction from that of the body at the last 
judgment.!48 This spiritualizing understanding of the NT hope of salvation as 
resurrection to life in fellowship with Jesus Christ shows that integrating this 
thought into the idea of a universal resurrection of the dead as a prerequisite of 
judgment involves a leveling down of what is specific in NT hopes of salvation. 
Compensation for this loss is sought in spiritualizing concepts of a present res- 
urrection of the soul in faith and by baptism. This thought, however, cannot 
replace the concrete hope of the indestructible relationship of believers with the 
life of the risen Christ that is as such a bodily life. 


If biblical expectation of a future for individuals after death came 
to involve hope in virtue of resting on the inviolability of the relation- 
ship of believers with Christ and his eternal life, which believers saw 
granted to us by participation in the resurrection of Jesus, then at this 
point there is something corresponding to the Platonic doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul even though in many ways this has rightly been 
viewed as in antithesis to the biblical hope of resurrection.!49 The point 
of correspondence is that according to Plato the soul’s immortality rests 
on its participation in the eternal and the divine. For him this is not 
by trust in the Creator God who elects and acts in history. Nor does it 
rest on promises but on knowledge of the unchanging and eternal ideas 
(Phaed. 74a ff., 79d). For him, then, the soul is on the side of the divine 
and incorruptible as against all that is corruptible (ibid., 80a-f). In 
Phaedr. 247d.3 even the immortal gods themselves feed on true being, 
i.e., the ideas; and if in this dialogue, unlike Phaedo, the immortality of 
the soul is proved by its capacity for self-movement (245c.5-246a.2), 
its deity is still implied here, for by the self-moving soul, which by its 
self-movement is the source of all other movement, Plato did not pri- 


147. Ench. 29; CChrSL, 46, 109, 32ff. 

148. Civ, Dei 20.6.1-2; CChrSL, 48, 706-8. 

149, So Althaus, Letzten Dinge, pp. 92-110, esp. 109-10. Stange, Ende, pp. 122-23, 
judges more strongly, and cf. his Die Unsterblichkeit der Seele (1925). Especially influential 
has been O. Cullmann’s Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? (London, 1958). 
But see also the later qualifications of the distinction in Althaus, “Retraktationen zur 
Eschatologie,” TLZ 75 (1950) 253-60. 
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marily have human souls in mind but the stellar souls that cause celestial 
movements. !50 

After initial hesitation Christian theology accepted the thought of 
the immortality of the soul and combined it with the biblical hope of 
resurrection. In the process the Platonic doctrine underwent incisive 
changes since in its original form it had been found hard to reconcile with 
the biblical understanding of our relation to God. In spite of the changes, 
however, modern theology has increasingly judged the combination of 
the two as a combination of ideas that are totally heterogeneous. 


Early Christian theologians were hesitant to accept the idea of a soul that is by 
nature immortal because it seemed to involve acceptance of the deity of the 
soul.!5! A biblically oriented theology must insist on our creatureliness in soul as 
well as body. Thus among the 2nd-century Apologists Tatian in particular ex- 
pressly maintained the mortality of the soul (Or. 13.1). As he saw it, the Creator 
did destine us for immortality (7.1) but only the divine Pneuma will bring this 
to pass (13.2ff.).!52 Theophilus of Antioch (Ad autol. 2.27) and Clement of 
Alexandria thought similarly.!5> Yet both Irenaeus (Ady. haer. 2.34) and Tertullian 
(De an. 22.21-22) regarded the soul as such as immortal. In so doing, both, like 
Athenagoras in De res. 15, stressed in a most non-Platonic way the interrelatedness 
of soul and body in the unity of the person as creature. !54 


In distinction from Plato’s view of the deity of the soul Christian 
theology views us as creatures in both body and soul, destined indeed 
for immortality in fellowship with God, yet not possessing it of ourselves, 


nor able to secure it for ourselves, but receiving it only as a gift of grace 
from God. 


150. Phaedr. 246b.6-7; cf. Nomoi 892ff., esp. 896d. 10-897c.9, followed by 898d.3— 
899b.9 dealing with the deity of stellar souls. 

151. Dial. 5; cf. my “Christentum und Platonismus: Die kritische Platonrezeption 
Augustins in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das gegenwartige christliche Denken,” ZKG 96/10 (1985) 
147-61, esp. 151. Justin, however, did not think the soul perishes with the body but survives 
it (Apol. 1.18). 

152. On this cf. M. Elze, Tatian und seine Theologie (1960), pp. 88ff., esp. 90. Cf. 
also G. Kretschmar, “Auferstehung des Fleisches: Zur Frithgeschichte einer theologischen 
Lehrformel,” in Leben angesichts des Todes: Helmut Thielicke zum 60. Geburtstag (1968), pp. 
101-37. 

153. On Clement cf. H. Karpp, Probleme altchristlicher Anthropologie: Biblische 
Anthropologie und philosophische Psychologie bei den Kirchenviiter des dritten Jahrhunderts 
(1950), pp. 102-3. 

154. For details see my Systematic Theology, Il, 183. 
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Closely related is a second distinction. The soul is not on its own 
the true person as though the body were simply a burdensome appendage 
or a prison to which the soul is tied so long as it has its being on earth. 
Instead, the person is a unity of body and soul, so that we can think of a 
future after death only as bodily renewal as well. This was already the 
argument of Athenagoras. The question of a real future for bodily life also 
after death!55 is to be distinguished, however, from the central question 
of Athenagoras as to the agreement of the idea of our eschatological 
consummation with knowledge of our nature as corporeal beings. In view 
of the state of knowledge today regarding the way in which all phenomena 
relating to the soul are linked to the body, this view has now gained in 
force!56 even if it can no more guarantee for us than for Athenagoras the 
reality of a corresponding future. 

A third distinction between the Judeo-Christian hope of resurrec- 
tion and the ancient Greek idea of the immortality of the soul arises from 
the fact that the soul whose immortality Plato taught in Phaedo is not 
identical with the individual whose history runs once and for all between 
birth and death. As Plato saw it, the soul passes through an indefinite 
number of incarnations and is thus on a different level of being from that 
of once-for-all individual existence in the body. The Christian message, 
however, has to do with the eternal salvation of this individual exis- 
tence.!5? The idea of the soul’s immortality in its true Platonic form is 
not compatible, then, with this message. Only the new form of the concept 
of the soul in patristic theology, which views the soul as a constituent part 
of the individual and involves the abandonment of the idea of reincarna- 


155. In this regard, of course, the biblical hope of resurrection can no more be 
easily reconciled with our modern scientific understanding of the person as a physical being 
than can the Platonic idea of immortality and the related doctrines of rebirth. On this point 
Ratzinger has rightly asked who could derive a resurrection of the body solely from the 
data of modern science (Eschatology, p. 106). Only as a symbolical expression of the hope 
of our eschatological fulfillment as physical beings does the biblical idea of resurrection 
stand closer to our modern scientific view than does the idea of the independent survival 
of the soul apart from the body. 

156. Cf. the observation of Ratzinger (ibid.) on the modern emphasis on the 
difference between the biblical idea of resurrection and the Greek concept of immortality. 
He notes that the persuasive power of the new consideration derives chiefly from the fact 
that what is called the biblical view of the absolute indivisibility of the person coincides 
with modern scientifically controlled anthropology that finds the person totally in the body 
and knows nothing of a soul separate from the body. 

157. On this point see my Human Nature, Election, and History (Philadelphia, 
1977), pp. 13-27, esp. 14ff. 
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tion, made it possible to see the soul as the soul of this individual and 
hence to relate the ascribed immortality to this individual and therefore 
also to the raising of the body, without which the soul on this understand- 
ing would be only an incomplete part of the specific person. 

In view of the profound differences between the ideas of the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body, however, the 
question arises why Christian theology should have conjoined such 
heterogeneous ideas at all. We shall see that we do not have here simply 
an adjustment to the Platonically determined spirit of the age. Too many 
modifications were demanded for a Christian adaptation of the Platonic 
immortality of the soul. In the acceptance of this idea we have instead 
an indication of the inner problems within the concept of resurrection 
itself and a means to solve one of the main problems. The issue was 
how those who are raised in a more or less distant future can be identical 
with the people who are alive now.!58 Doctrines of transmigration, and 
with them the Platonic concept of the immortal soul, have come to 
grief on this question. Is the thought of resurrection a match for it? If 
we see in the question of the identity of the individual person after 
death that of the continuity of the person’s existence, then we run up 
against the problem of the so-called intermediate state and therefore 
against problems in the idea of resurrection itself that led early Christian 
theology to accept and reshape the Platonic doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. 


c. The Inner Problematic of the Idea of Resurrection 


The identity of future with present bodily life is basic if the hope of 
resurrection is to have any meaning. This hope does also involve a trans- 
formation of our present life that will, we hope, mean triumph over its 


158. This question arises regardless of the metaphorical form of the idea of an 
awakening or raising from the dead — metaphorical because it is carried over from the 
experience of waking up or rising from sleep; see my Systematic Theology, II, 346. We still 
have to inquire into the intent of a metaphorical idea or statement, which need not be 
without conceptual content. The origin of the metaphorical expression may be that we 
cannot directly state what is meant by an expression that denotes what is distinctive as 
compared to other things, so that the metaphor for its part sets no limit in principle to 
reflection that distinguishes and defines. In linguistic history, too, what has originally been 
metaphorical usage has often later come to state a thing conceptually and specifically, and 
its original denoting significance has been forgotten. 
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wrongs and hurts and failures.!59 Nevertheless, this corruptible shall put 
on incorruptibility and this mortal immortality (1 Cor. 15:53). Nothing 
will be put in place of this present life. No matter how pitiable, this finite 
existence will share in eternal salvation. No rebirth to a totally different 
existence can accomplish this. Such a rebirth would not redeem this 
earthly existence; it would leave it behind. But can we conceive of a 
resurrection of this present existence whose life, regardless of all transfor- 
mation, is still identical with this earthly existence and with the person 
defined by its once-for-all history? 

We are not referring here to an identity of that which is no different 
but to an identity of that which is different and even antithetical, yet still 
an identity. How can we conceive of the identity of a future life that shares 
in the glory of God with our present earthly existence? What would seem 
to be the most natural way in which to be able to do this presupposes that 
the material constituents of our present earthly corporeality are taken out 
again from the new relations in which they find themselves after the 
dissolution of the body and reunited after the manner and in the form 
that constitute our present corporeality. This is in fact how some sections 
of Jewish apocalyptic portray the resurrection of the dead so far as there 
is any precise thinking about it. As Syr. Bar. 50:2-3 says, the earth will 
surely yield up the dead whom it now receives and see to it that their 
appearance does not change, yielding them up as it has received them, for 
it is necessary to show those who are alive that the dead are alive again 
and that those return who went on ahead. But even if we assume that this 
apocalypse means by “yielding up” a restoration of the body that has 
decayed, and that it was not naive regarding the fact of bodily dissolution, 
the question remains: What is to happen to the parts of the body that in 
the meantime have become the parts of other organisms? In early Chris- 
tian apologetics this question arose especially with regard to those who 
had been devoured by wild beasts or who had already lost bodily members 
prior to death. Athenagoras believed that God could reassemble all such 


159. We must stress this against the objections of Hick (Death and Eternal Life, pp. 
215ff.) to interpretations of the Christian hope of resurrection along the lines of a “recapitu- 
lation theory” of eternal life, among them my own in previous publications (pp. 221-26). 
Hick rejects such a view on account of the many “whose earthly lives have been almost 
empty of moral, physical, aesthetic and intellectual good” (p. 223). In his criticism he fails 
to note the implications of the basic transformation of this earthly life that Paul links to 
the resurrection of the dead (1 Cor. 15:50-51), implications that correspond to what Jesus 
says in the Beatitudes about our eschatological future. See my “Construction and Critical 
Functions of Christian Eschatology,’ HTR 77 (1984) 119-39, esp. 131-35. 
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parts because wild beasts and cannibals cannot really assimilate into their 
own organisms food that is not meant for them (De res. 5). Face-to-face 
with such implications of the idea of the resurrection of the dead as simply 
a restoration of their former state, we cannot disregard the complaint of 
Origen that some Christians have not paid heed to what Paul says about 
our transformation into pneumatic bodies at the resurrection.!60 

The second and what became the classical solution that early Chris- 
tian theology developed for the problem of the identity of the future 
resurrected person with the one that is now alive rests on the identity of 
the individual soul. The soul that is separated from the body at death, but 
does not itself die, functions primarily as the principle of continuity 
between this life and the future life. For the sake of this function early 
Christian theology took over the Greek idea of the immortality of the soul 
but modified it in such a way that the soul is defined as the vital principle 
only of the one individual.!6! Athenagoras espoused this view as well. But 
he had to supplement the idea of the individual soul and its survival after 
death with the thought of the resurrection of the body in order to give 
expression to the biblical hope of resurrection. He found a basis for this 
in the anthropological argument that the soul on its own is only a depen- 
dent part of the total person for whom God has ordained the salvation 
of immortality. But for the concept of a resurrection of the body 
Athenagoras thought he had to take up again the dubious theory of a 
material restoration that has already been under discussion. 

At this point Origen worked out an alternative that was concep- 
tually much superior to Athenagoras’s solution in this particular matter, 
namely, that of the soul as the vital principle (eidos) of the body as well, 
of all specific corporeality, so that the relevant schema could also apply 
to the new transfigured body of the resurrected. The schema of individual 
corporeality based on the soul then guarantees the identity of the trans- 
figured body with the earthly body!®2 without any need for the identity 


160. De prince. 2.11.2. Origen thus tried to find a middle way between those who 
deny a bodily resurrection altogether and those who view it as a mere restoring of our 
earthly corporeality (2.10.3). 

161. See above, pp. 571 ff. On the function of the soul separated from the body in 
bridging the intermediate period between individual death and the future resurrection cf. 
esp. Cullmann, Immortality. Cf. also the criticism of the idea of the intermediate state as a 
state of blessed peace for the soul in Althaus, Letzten Dinge, pp. 135-52. In older Protestant 
theology J. Gerhard in particular promoted this view (Althaus, pp. 143ff.). 

162. Greshake, Auferstehung, p. 205, with appeal esp. to the discussions in the 
Comm. on the Psalms, 1.5; PG, 12, 1093. Cf. also De princ. 2.10.3, where on the basis of 
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of the individual parts. This thought, which is free from the spiritualizing 
trend that we see elsewhere in Origen,!® was then adopted and elucidated 
by Aquinas. Because in Christian theology the soul is viewed as the vital 
principle of this (and only this) specific body, it contains within itself the 
ground plan, or, as Origen would say, the schema, of this body.!64 The 
body can be reconstituted according to this plan that lies in the soul even 
if it is now made up of other parts. The material parts change already in 
this life, being constantly exchanged for similar parts. The identity of the 
individual body, then, cannot depend on them.!65 It depends only on the 
individual form of life, and with the soul this survives death. 

We have here an impressive conception of an identity that persists 
through every change, that is independent of exchanges of the parts that 
make up existence in the body, and that can even make good what may 
be lacking. Nevertheless, a difficulty remains as regards the identity of the 
future life of those who are raised from the dead with their present 
existence on earth. The problem is that our life history is constitutive for 
our individuality.!6 A different history would mean a different individu- 
ality. On the premise that after death the human soul lives on up to the 
resurrection of the dead, the question arises whether it also has new 
experiences during the intervening period. Medieval and Roman Catholic 
ideas of purgatory accept this without a doubt and give concrete illustra- 
tions of it. But would not such new experiences make us different people? 


>. 


Paul's “seed put in the earth” Origen speaks of an “insita ratio, quae substantiam continet 
corporalem” (Gérgemann and Karpp, p. 424), and which can reconstruct the body by the 
power of the divine Logos. See also Methodius De res. 3.18; GCS, 27, 415; also 3.10; GCS, 
27, 404-7. 

163. See De princ. 2.33, where we read that putting on immortality totally over- 
comes the mortal nature in which death can still operate: “materialem naturam extermi- 
nandam declarat, in qua operari mors aliquid poterat” (Gérgemans and Karpp, p. 306), so 
that we shall then be without bodies: “reliquum est ut status nobis aliquando incorporeus 
futurus esse credatur” (ibid., p. 308). In 2.10.1-2, however, Origen defends the biblical 
concept of bodily resurrection. 

164. Aquinas calls the soul the only essential form that constitutes our unity: “Et 
sic relinquitur quod sit principium earum forma aliqua una per quam hoc corpus est tale 
corpus, quae est anima” (SCG 2.58). 

165. Ibid., 4.81, tertio. S. T. Davis in his “The Resurrection of the Dead,” in Death 
and Afterlife, ed. Davis (London, 1989), pp. 119-44, has misunderstood Aquinas on this 
point, ascribing to him the very opposite view (p. 128). Even in the reference Davis cites 
on p. 130 (4.84) Aquinas is merely saying that the body of the future resurrected will have 
to be of the same kind (eiusdem species) as the present body with the same essential parts 
and number of parts (idem numero). In interpretation we must refer back to 4.81. 

166. See my Anthropology, pp. 502-15, esp. 508ff. 
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At resurrection we would then be changed in such a way that at the last 
judgment we would have to give an account for sins of youth, as it were, 
committed during our days on earth. Yet an ongoing life of the soul 
without new experiences is hard to imagine.!67 All the same, new experi- 
ences will make us more or less different from what we are in our whole 
earthly history between birth and death. Precisely in relation to the time 
between death and resurrection the concept of the soul cannot, then, 
guarantee the identity of the future life with this earthly life that the idea 
of the resurrection of the dead seems to demand, for according to this 
idea our present life will be subject to change only as it is confronted by 
the divine eternity at the end of this earthly existence. 

In modern theological discussion Roman Catholic theologians have 
made a proposal that evades that problem of the intermediate period alto- 
gether. Appealing to the scriptural promise of Jesus to the thief crucified with 
him (Luke 23:43), and to what Paul says in Phil. 1:23, Gisbert Greshake in 
particular has presented the resurrection as an event that takes place for 
individuals already at the moment of death, not at the last day. Those who 
die move on at once from time to eternity, to the presence of the last day, to 
the return of Christ, to the resurrection and the judgment.!68 Already in 1336 
the decision of Benedict XII had opened a door for the concept of full 
participation in salvation for individuals immediately at death by stating that 
the souls of those perfected in faith, inasmuch as they are not in need of 
purgatory, attain to the beatific vision of God directly after their death (DS, 
1000). Modern proponents of a resurrection “in death” have simply extended 
this thought to the modern view of the person as a psychosomatic unity.!6* 


167. The idea of soul sleep might offer a way out. Luther inclined to it (examples 
in Althaus, Letzten Dinge, pp. 140-41). But although primitive Christianity used to speak 
metaphorically of the dead as asleep and Paul could refer to those who are asleep “in Christ” 
(1 Cor, 15:18; cf. 1 Thess. 4:13), the metaphor of sleep is not in the last resort appropriate. 
We might better follow Mark 12:27 in expression of the basic Christian assurance that the 
dead live in Christ (Ratzinger, Eschatology, pp. 125-26). 

168. Greshake, Auferstehung, p. 387. Cf. also Greshake and G. Lohfink, Naherwar- 
tung-Auferstehung-Unsterblichkeit: Untersuchungen zur christlichen Eschatologie (5th ed. 
1986); Greshake and J. Kremer, Resurrectio Mortuorum, where Greshake lists other advocates 
of this view (p. 254, n. 270) and also critics (p. 255, n. 274). 

169. As against a separation of the soul from the body and its bodiless existence, 
the concept of resurrection in death argues that even in our blessedness after death we are 
still corporeally constituted beings such as can never find fulfillment as mere “soul” (“anima 
separata’; see Greshake and Kremer, Resurrectio Mortuorum, p. 264). Discussion of the 
bodily assumption of Mary into heaven could have offered occasion for the development 
of these theses (Ratzinger, Eschatology, p. 107), but undoubtedly the foundations are 
broader, as the quotation shows. 
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It is incontestable that this view finds support in the NT. “The 
existence-with-Christ inaugurated by faith is the start of resurrected life 
and therefore outlasts death.”!70 We may adduce in support not only Phil. 
1:23 but also 2 Cor. 5:8, 1 Thess. 5:10, and especially Col. 3:1-4. It may be 
said of the baptized not only that bound to Christ’s death they have hope 
of future participation in his resurrection as well (Rom. 6:5) but even that 
they have already been raised with Christ. Naturally we must add with 
Colossians that this life will appear only with the return of Christ (3:4). 
The thesis of a resurrection in death — according to Col. 3:1 even at 
baptism, which according to Rom. 6:3-4 anticipates the death of the 
candidate — does not express the totality of the NT witness to the resur- 
rection of the dead. As future salvation this is linked to the coming again 
of Christ at which the expectation of Christians is directed quite apart 
from the way this future is at work already in the present of the baptized 
and believing. If we view the event of resurrection basically as taking place 
at the point of individual death and not first in conjunction with Christ’s 
return, then it is not possible to conceive of the event as bodily,!”! and 
this means that the individual’s completion of salvation is detached and 
individualized relative to the consummation of the race. 

But precisely this link between individual and universal fulfillment 
of salvation is an essential element in biblical hope for the future.!72 As 
we view the resurrection of the dead as an event at the end of the aeon 
that is common to all individuals, we bind together individual and uni- 
versal eschatology.!73 We can no more detach individual consummation 


170. J. Ratzinger, Introduction to Christianity (New York, 1969), p. 273. This quo- 
tation shows that Ratzinger shares the view espoused by Greshake in spite of his criticism 
of an isolated relating of resurrection to the point of death. Cf. also his discussion in 
Eschatology, 113ff. To belong to Christ, to be called by him, means standing in life that is 
indestructible (pp. 113-14). 

171. Ratzinger, Eschatology, pp. 108-9. 

172. Even Greshake seeks to preserve this link (Resurrectio Mortuorum, p. 266). 
But when he speaks of a “dynamic progressive process” that leads from resurrection in death 
to resurrection at the end of history (ibid.) that consummates the former, this does not 
accord with the biblical statements. The distinction in the Johannine writings between a 
first and a second resurrection (ibid., p. 614) does not relate to the same persons and the 
latter does not mean intensification of the former as regards participation in eschatological 
salvation. The dominant NT view of resurrection as participation in the saving blessing of 
life means that we can speak only of an anticipation of the future event in the life of faith, 
and that we can do so on the basis of the participation of believers in Jesus Christ in whose 
resurrection this anticipation has become an event. See the remarks that follow in the text. 

173. Ratzinger stressed this link in his Introduction, pp. 271-72, but did not go into 
it in his criticism of Greshake in Eschatology. 
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from the question of universal consummation than vice versa. If in the 
case of Jesus the NT speaks of an individual resurrection before the end 
of this aeon and the general resurrection of the dead, at issue is an 
anticipation of the future salvation of humanity that does not concern 
Jesus as an isolated individual but that has happened to him in his function 
as the Messiah of the end-time people of God, and that has confirmed 
him as such. He is thus the first to be raised from the dead (1 Cor. 15:20; 
Col. 1:18), the firstborn among many (Rom. 8:29), the captain of salvation 
(Heb. 2:10; Rev. 5:31). This link to Jesus’ messianic function prevents us 
from generalizing the anticipating of the universal resurrection of the dead 
in his individual destiny.!”4 It is not the case that the resurrection of the 
dead about which the Easter faith of Christians speaks is for all individuals 
who die just as it was for Jesus. The event of the resurrection of Jesus 
shares the uniqueness of his person and history. Because it did not happen 
to Jesus for himself alone but to Jesus in his capacity as Mediator of God’s 
reign and Redeemer of our race, participation in the reality of the new 
life that broke in in him is even now possible for those who are linked to 
him by baptism and faith. Nor is this participation, which is part of the 
divine mystery of salvation in Christ and thus “sacramental,” destroyed 
by the death of believers. Hence in their death as well as their life believers 
belong to Jesus Christ (Rom. 14:8). 

Obviously we cannot mark off exclusively from one another the 
future at the end of history and our present as believers. Nor is it appro- 
priate to distinguish the presence of the new life that will be manifest in 
us in the future from our future bodily resurrection as though it were a 
mere resurrection of the soul, as in Origen and Augustine. How the two 
are related, however, we can show only in discussion of the relation be- 
tween eternity and time. For the moment we may simply state that the 
relation between our individual and our common human destiny depends 


174. Greshake (Resurrectio Mortuoram, p. 271) seems to have taken this too little 
into account when he appeals to the example of Jesus’ resurrection as an anticipation of 
the final event and when he refers to our resurrection in death as participation in his. We 
need to consider more closely the form of this participation. We cannot simply equate what 
happened to Jesus with what happens to others. We must also take this proviso into account 
when dealing with the idea of Mary’s bodily assumption into heaven (DS, 3900-3904). 
Because anticipation of the end-time resurrection of the dead in the Easter event is part of 
Jesus’ unique function as the one who brings eschatological salvation, we cannot make a 
simple transfer to the mother of Jesus. At the same time we need not contest the fact that 
with the whole church Mary has a share in this event by faith, and that she has this in a 
way corresponding to her special relation to her Son (Greshake, pp. 265-69). 
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on the idea of an end-time resurrection, in concert, of all individuals who 
are raised from the dead. First, then, we must deal with the relation 
between individual and common destiny, and we must do so in connection 
with the concept of the end of history that is contained within the idea 
of an end-time resurrection of the dead. 


§ 3. The Kingdom of God and the End of Time 
a. The Kingdom of God as the Fulfillment of Human Society 


Because God is the Creator of the world, where he reigns his creatures 
attain to the goal of the destiny that is constitutive of their nature. This 
is true of individuals, whose restless demands first find peace in fellowship 
with God. But it is also true of human society, in which the common 
destiny of individuals takes shape. Only in common praise of the Creator 
does the free fellowship of human beings with one another find a basis. 

If God is truly the Creator, why is his will for his creation not 
always done already? Would not uniform fulfillment be more in keeping 
with the working of the Creator that brooks no resistance? Why do we 
still have to hope for his kingdom as one that comes instead of being 
perfected already? That God’s lordship over the world he has created is 
not already definitive and irrefutable seems to challenge the deity of God 
as well as the belief in creation. Nevertheless, this remarkable fact that has 
as its consequence the debatability of the existence of God in the world 
that he has made makes sense when we recall that the independence for 
which God has destined his creatures, and especially among them his 
human creatures, needs time as the form of their existence in order that 
creatures may bring their own lives into conformity with the future of the 
destiny that God has given them.175 In other words, the self-determination 
of creatures does not at once accord with the destiny that their Creator 
has assigned them. The human failure to achieve independence of God 
has led to an attempt to pursue supposed self-interest not only relative to 
God but also relative to others and to other creatures. The result is a lack 
of peace in creation with the consequence that we cannot at once detect 
the lordship of the Creator in it. 


175. See my Systematic Theology, II, 95-96, 272; also cf. 138-39, 230-31. 
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God’s world government is the form of his lordship over creation 
by which, notwithstanding the autonomy of his creatures and the evils 
caused thereby, he directs the course of world events to the goals ordained 
for his creatures.!7© In the process the working of divine providence in 
the world and in human history is by no means wholly hidden from us. 
Looking back, at least, we can see connections between events that we may 
regard as traces of the providence and world government of God (cf. Gen. 
50:20, but also Ezek. 25ff.). In their views of history Mosheim and Ranke 
saw it as the supreme task of historians to bring to light these traces of 
divine providence in the march of history.!77 It is no objection that we 
may repress such knowledge just as we may contest the existence of God 
in the as yet incomplete history of the world. Nevertheless, the fact that 
the course of history and the work of God in it aim finally at human 
salvation, considering all the dreadful things that take place in history, is 
indeed concealed from immediate view. The economy of salvation in the 
divine world government is concealed especially because its goal has not 
yet made its appearance in the course of history. Hence special revelation 
is needed for advance declaration of the goal of God’s present ways with 
our world. Primitive Christianity could see this revelation in the history 
of Jesus Christ because in the work of Jesus the kingdom of God, and 
therewith the eschatological future of the world, had already broken in to 
our salvation. As a result Christian theology, speaking of human history, 
can speak of an economy of salvation in God’s world government. 

In the light of the history of Jesus Christ we can see that in God’s 
act the economy of salvation aims at God’s creation, at his creatures. Even 
though they have strayed from the path of their destiny, it still seeks to 
lead them to the goal for which they were created. The first condition for 
this is the knowledge of God, for without this knowledge no fellowship 
with him is possible, and it is for this fellowship that we are created. But 
to those who have learned to know God as their Creator the hiddenness 
of the lordship of God in the unrest of his creation becomes a challenge 
to their faith, an assault on it, and the lordship of God becomes the 
hoped-for future that means not only life for creatures at every moment 
but also the fulfillment of their destiny. 

The hiddenness of God’s lordship in creation is grasped only by 
those who have learned to distinguish the nature of God from the powers 


176. See ibid., pp. 52ff., 58-59. 
177. See above, ch. 14, § 4. 
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that obviously govern the course of the world.!78 The people of Israel had 
this experience because for it the reality of its God was inseparably tied 
to his righteous will that is only imperfectly done in the reality of the 
world and the course of its history. For this reason belief in the lordship 
of God became here the hope for a state of the definitive actualizing of 
justice and peace in the relations between people and nations.!79 The hope 
of justice thus rested on the knowledge of God. Legal disputes between 
peoples will be settled on the basis of the recognition of the one God and 
his righteous law, so that lasting peace can reign. The idea of the kingdom 
of God is thus whittled down to an untenable schema if the kingdom is 
found only in a just fellowship and the resultant peace. The basis and 
condition of its actualizing is common acknowledgment of the one God. 
Without this, law becomes an authority that cramps individuals externally. 
Conversely, however, from common acknowledgment of the one God 
there follows assent to his righteous will that has its basis in his love for 
his creatures. 

The lordship of God and the actualizing of his righteous will 
among us go together because God is not only the Creator of humans, as 
of all other creatures, but has also elected them for fellowship with himself, 
not, indeed, merely as isolated individuals but as a people. In history this 
fact has found specific manifestation in the people of Israel, but it has 
universal relevance, for by this one people God’s election finally aims at 
all humanity. This is why we also find a sense of the dependence of justice 
on the relation to deity even among peoples who have not yet attained to 
the knowledge of the true identity of the divine reality as this has been 
brought to light by the biblical history of revelation. As a rule the sense 
of the religious basis of law involves its derivation from the cosmic order 
and the divine power that have established it. Although too hasty a linking 
of law and cosmology conceals the historical nature of specific legal sys- 
tems,!89 nevertheless we find in it an awareness of the dependence of law 
and its binding nature on the authority of the Creator of the world. 

Because God wills fellowship with us, namely, our participation in 
the fellowship of the Son with the Father by the Spirit in the life of the 


178. According to W. E. Otto, Theophania: Der Geist der altgriechischen Religion 
(1956), p. 29, the fact that divine forces may be seen in all being and events characterizes 
the ancient Greek understanding of God in distinction from that of the Near East, esp. that 
of the Bible. 

179. See above, ch. 12, § 2.a, c. 

180. See above, ch. 14, § 3.a. 
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Trinity, and therefore also our fellowship with one another, he wills too 
that we should all recognize each other, and that we all also be there for 
one another, in our distinctiveness, in order that we may all find in others 
a supplementing of our own lives and our own selves as members in a 
living fellowship. The relations and rules of mutual recognition and 
solidarity constitute the legal form of all social life that is meant to last, 
and when all are dealt with justly there comes social peace in our life 
together. Usually, however, people feel that they are not recognized, or not 
fully recognized, by others. Hence individuals and peoples assert their legal 
claims against one another, and it is only in strife that they enter into the 
order of relationships that is seen to be unavoidable. Only where the basis 
of the actual system of common life commits all members in their self- 
understanding and is accepted by all in common, ie., where it is acknowl- 
edged that a standard of what is good and right such as we find in God’s 
law in Israel applies to all and is above all self-interest, can there be a 
genuine righteous peace that is not just preserved outwardly. Application 
of this standard settles all legal disputes among individuals and peoples, 
and the resultant mutual recognition results in peace among them (cf. 
Mic. 4:1 ff; Isa. 2:2ff.). 

In view of the resistance of individuals to the legal claims of others, 
no human society has been without institutions that impose laws for all 
when there is no factual equivalent in customs that are taken for granted. 
Most human cultures find in the upholding and enforcing of law the main 
duty and validation of political government. Yet the rule of some over 
others is itself never free from injustice. There are certainly great differ- 
ences both between political constitutions as regards the limits placed on 
abuses of political power and also between the good and less good ad- 
ministration of public services by those in power. But even at best, because 
of unavoidably limited insights and abilities to judge and act on the part 
of those entrusted with government, the rule of some over others will be 
burdened with one-sidedness in the protection of rights, and therefore 
with injustice. Often, too, law seems to be corrupted by the arbitrariness 
and arrogance of rulers not only in its application but already in its 
formulation, or else its norms prove not to be adequate to deal effectively 
with the public grievances and the encroachments of specific groups or 
individuals. Thus opposition in the name of law rises up against all politi- 
cal rule. In the dealings between states and peoples the conflict of legal 
claims is even more threatening because here there are often no interme- 
diate courts comparable to those that give judgment within states. The 
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result is domestic turmoil or military operations between peoples. In 
human history both have led time and again to the collapse of systems of 
political government and to their replacement by others. 

Only a formulation and execution of law that can meet legitimate 
claims can establish a lasting stable order in human relationships. But this 
demands the overcoming in all members of society, not just the rulers, of 
the power of sin that engenders overweening claims. In keeping with the 
promise of Jer. 31:33-34 it demands that the righteous will of God be 
living and active in all human hearts. This means, however, that God 
himself must take control in human hearts so that we may accept one 
another, forgive one another, and help one another. Then it would no 
longer be necessary to enforce the legal claims of some against others. 
Then the rule of some over others would be superfluous, and the as- 
sociated injustices would no longer be unavoidable. 

The realism of the biblical traditions linked the full actualizing of 
God’s righteous will, and therefore of the kingdom of God, not only to 
the condition of an ending of the rule of some over others but also and 
above all to the overcoming of the power of sin in the conduct of in- 
dividuals in relation to their fellows. For this reason Jewish expectation 
linked the hope of the kingdom of God to the idea of an overturning of 
the natural conditions of human existence itself. Nothing less than a new 
heaven and a new earth (Rev. 21:1; cf. 20:11 and Isa. 65:17) is demanded 
as a prerequisite for the definitive actualizing of the kingdom of God. For 
human conflict, on account of the dominion of sin in human relations, 
is deeply rooted in the natural conditions of existence as it now is. The 
independence for which we are created, and which we are actively to 
achieve by our conduct, becomes in fact the self-seeking of each individual 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world. Hence the hope of the coming of God’s 
kingdom necessarily goes hand in hand with the expectation of a cosmic 
renewal of the world. Included is also the resurrection of the dead. But 
the relation of resurrection to hope for the consummation of God’s king- 
dom rests also on something else. 

Hope for the end-time kingdom of God also carries with it as such 
the thought of the reconciliation of the individual and society. The rule 
of God’s righteous will means that to each of us will be given our own 
and that none of us can arrogate to ourselves any more. Strife regarding 
the amount that is specifically due to each will thus be ended, and with 
it the suffering caused by the feeling that others and the social “system” 
have unjustly deprived us. In the social reality of this world the feeling of 
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alienation from others that the impression of being unjustly discriminated 
against engenders is undoubtedly in part a result of the excessive claims 
that individuals make. But in part, too, the feeling of a person that others 
are not giving him or her adequate recognition and worth is justified. The 
two aspects are inextricably interwoven, so that it is surprising that in this 
world there is any human fellowship at all in mutual recognition. We find 
it best in small, living societies that can be overseen. In these all know 
each other and are referred to each other. Yet even in such societies a 
power is needed to turn again and again to others in spite of disappoint- 
ments. Even in the family and the workplace and free societies individuals 
suffer deep wounds and deformations. Only the law of God that is per- 
fected by love finally reconciles individuals with one another and therefore 
also with society in the kingdom of God. 

In Christian eschatological expectation this reconciliation of in- 
dividuals and society is the basis of the concept of the kingdom of God 
and finds particular expression in the linking of the end-time consum- 
mation of God’s reign to the resurrection of the dead. Already in the 
treatment of individual eschatology in the previous section we have viewed 
this link as an expression of the relation between our individual destiny 
and our common destiny. We must now reverse this statement and say 
that human society and the race as a species cannot reach fulfillment 
without the participation of all the members. This participation may mean 
different things for different individuals in accordance with the different 
ways in which they have lived their individual lives on earth. At one 
extreme, participation in the eschatological consummation of humanity 
in the kingdom of God may mean for some the fulfilling of the yearning 
and faith that have inspired them during their earthly lives. At the other, 
it may mean for others eternal pain by reason of the contradiction between 
the way they have lived their earthly lives and their destiny. Either way, 
however, there can be no fulfillment of human society or of the race as a 
species without some participation of all the members. Otherwise in- 
dividuals would be no more than a transitory means to an end, i.e., life 
for states and societies. But what is society, what is the race, if not the 
totality of all the individual members? 

Without all the members of the race participating in the fulfillment 
of its destiny as this is expressed in Christian eschatology by the linking 
of the consummation of the kingdom of God to the resurrection of the 
dead, there would be no reconciliation of the individual and society in 
the concept of a fulfillment of human destiny. For this reason every 
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eschatology of society that thinks only in this-worldly terms falls short of 
the concept of a fulfillment of human destiny.!8! Even if we ignore the 
question whether a state of eternal peace such as Kant had before him as 
the goal of history,/82 or Marx, in the form of a classless society, envisioned 
as the goal and standard of political action, is really attainable at all, in 
any case only the individuals who live in the relevant generation could 
have a share in it. In comparison with the conjoining of the resurrection 
of the dead and the kingdom of God in Christian eschatological expecta- 
tion, the this-worldly utopias of a form of social fulfillment that will be 
achieved by human action can count as only very imperfect expressions 
of the hope of a future consummation of humanity. The consequences of 
the related functionalizing of individuals have also come to light especially 
in the case of Marxism in the ruthless sacrificing of the happiness of those 
that are alive now in the name of the supposed goal of humanity. 


b. The Kingdom of God as the End of History 


“Eschaton” means end, the end of this age and of the history that runs its 
course in it (Rev. 10:6-7).!83 As the end of history it is also its completion 
or fulfillment insofar as history is a history of the acts of God but also in 
relation to our destiny as a theme of history. The two aspects of the term 
“eschaton,” end and completion or fulfillment, are not alternatives. They 
go together in the sense that we cannot think of an end that is not a 
completion or a completion that is not an end. For Kant the idea of an 
end that means the cessation of all change and of time itself is one that 
strains the powers of our imagination because we involuntarily associate 
with every point of time the one that comes after. But Kant also says that 
the thought of a final goal of human destiny demands the premise of an 
end with which the final goal will at last be reached.!84 If we want to 


181. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, pp. 223ff., was already rightly emphasizing the antithe- 
sis between the hope of God’s kingdom and the “secularized chiliasm” of idealistic philos- 
ophy. In this connection he also dealt with the echo of this tendency in 19th- and early 
20th-century Protestant theology from Schleiermacher and Rothe (pp. 224ff.) to religious 
socialism (p. 234). 

182. Cf. Kant’s “Perpetual Peace,” in Kant on History, ed. L. W. Beck (Indianapolis, 
1963), p. 135. 

183. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, p. 241: The kingdom does not come with the march 
of history but as the end of history. 

184, Kant, “The End of All Things,” in Kant on History, pp. 78-79. 
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postulate a completion without an end of time, the time that follows 
unavoidably loses all content. Conversely, the thought of an unrestricted 
continuation of historical experience rules out the thought of a comple- 
tion that will come sometime in history. There would then be no fulfill- 
ment, no final goal, of human existence. If this goal is not finally attained 
once and for all, then we are talking only about an empty and misleading 
idea. Nor is it any help to place the end in a historical hereafter. Already 
our existence as historical beings has a purpose and goal only if the 
fulfillment of our history is itself a historical event and as such the end 
of history.!85 If the thought of a completion simply hovers over history 
without entering into it as the event that ends it, this means that there is 
no fulfillment for the historical existence of individuals and the race. 


This is also the problem with Tillich’s view of the kingdom of God as the goal of 
history.!86 As he sees it, the goal is well beyond the end. This is true insofar as 
the end does not have to mean fulfillment, for the latter means more than just 
the end. But Tillich did not take into account the insight of Kant that completion 
also means end. Tillich says that the goal of history “transcends all moments of 
the temporal process, it is the end of time itself — the end of history.”’!87 This 
goal transcends each temporal moment, so that “the fulfillment of history lies in 
the permanently present end of history.”!88 In this case, however, the eschatologi- 
cal future becomes a mere symbol. “The eternal is not a future state of things; it 
is always present.”!89 In other words, there is no future of a fulfillment of history. 


The idea of an eschaton of history that is both end and completion 
of history goes back to Jewish apocalyptic. From the time of Dan. 2 and 
7 apocalyptic expected the coming of God’s kingdom as the end of the 


185. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, pp. 241ff., disagrees. He stresses that the parousia will 
be a historical event in time like our death, which brings our life to a close, for according 
to Mark 13:32 the end comes at a specific time — it has a day and an hour (p. 241). Yet he 
maintains that the last day as the revelation of the Lord in glory is no longer a historical 
day (p. 244), so that the parousia is not the last event in history but the event that ends 
history (p. 242). This judgment rests on a view of history as the life of decision marked by 
sin and death (p. 244), a view that sets history in unbridgeable antithesis to the eternity of 
God. If in spite of this he still wants to view the parousia as an “event,” he inevitably has to 
presuppose a different concept of history, namely, a history in which this event takes place. 
Otherwise it is meaningless to call the parousia an event. ; 

186. See Tillich, Systematic Theology, 3 vols. (repr. Chicago, 1961-63), III, 394ff. 

187. Ibid., p. 394. 

188. Ibid., p. 396. 

189. Ibid., p. 400. 
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preceding sequence of worldly empires. The associated perspective fixes 
the background for an understanding of the message of Jesus concerning 
the imminence of the coming reign of God, and also of the development 
of Christian eschatology. But under the conditions of thinking today, the 
thought of an end of the world, and with it the conviction that human 
history will end, have come into question. 


From the mid-18th century onward Protestant theology abandoned the older 
Lutheran doctrine of a destruction of the world by fire in favor of the even 
older idea of an eschatological transformation of the world.!9° But already S. J. 
Baumgarten was no longer relating the thought of a transformation of the world 
to the whole universe. He related it solely to the destruction of the solar system 
and our present earth.!9! F. V. Reinhard thought the great change seems to refer 
only to the earth and its atmosphere. He did not see how the rest of the vast 
immeasurable creation should be involved in the fate of our tiny earth. Indeed, 
by the new heaven and earth of Rev. 21:1 one might just as well think of a new 
abode on some other heavenly body that is suitable for the human race. Scrip- 
ture does not tell us anything more specific.!92 K. G. Bretschneider regarded a 
great transformation of our solar system and especially our earth by fire as 
physically possible but related the biblical promises of a new heaven on the part 
of those who in the future will rise again. With their new senses a new world 
will come before them even though the objects of this world of sense do not 
change.!93 

Later 19th-century dogmaticians were even more cautious in what they 
said about the eschatological world change.!% In the school of Ritschl, referring 
dogmatic statements about the world to our relation to God involved finding the 
true meaning of what the Bible says about the end of the world in the death of 


190. See above, p. 529, n. 13, esp. on S. J. Baumgarten. 

191. Baumgarten, Evangelische Glaubenslehre, III, ed. J. S. Semler (1960), 724-25, 

192. Reinhard, Vorlesungen uber die Dogmatik, ed. J. G. 1. Berger (1801), pp. 
680-81. 

193, Bretschneider, Handbuch der Dogmatik, Il, 465, 470-71. 

194. M. Kahler, it is true, spoke about an ending of the history of our world with 
Christ’s return that would involve comprehensive natural convulsions, but he was hesitant 
to be more precise, Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre von dem evangelischen Grundar- 
tikel aus im Abrisse dargestellt (1883; 2nd ed. 1893), pp. 421-22. His mentor J. T. Beck had 
dealt in more detail with the setting up of a new world system ( Vorlesungen iiber Christliche 
Glaubenslehre, ed. I. Lindenmeyer {1887], Il, 754ff.). Quoting R. Rothe’s doctrine of the 
final consummation, he agreed that this entails a spiritualizing of the world and humanity; 
cf. Rothe’s Theologische Ethik, Il, 2nd ed. (1867), 478ff. He did not say, however, how this 
relates to a scientific understanding of the world. Rothe’s view was also close to I. A. Dorner’s 
doctrine of a transfiguring consummation of the natural world and humanity (System, IV, 
401-14, esp. 429-30). 
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individuals, which means for them personally the end of life in this world.!95 
Abandonment of the idea of the end of the world meant also, however, abandon- 
ment of the concept of a consummation of the church and human history. 
J. Kaftan, another dogmatician in Ritschl’s school, rightly clung to this concept 
because we can think of the fulfillment of individuals only in and with that of 
the whole. But the “kingdom of fulfillment” as the goal of world history can be 
reached only by a catastrophe, not as the result of progressive development to 
something higher.!96 


The distinctive claim of Christian faith that the world will have an 
end cannot find support in our scientific knowledge of the world even 
though it does not have to be in opposition to it. Today we find more 
agreement on the matter than there was in the earlier centuries of the 
modern era. Scientific cosmology no longer upholds an indefinite expan- 
sion of the universe in space and time. It teaches the finitude of the space 
into which the universe expands and a beginning of the expansion in finite 
time.!97 It is acquainted with the idea of a future end of the cosmos as at 
least a possibility, whether in terms of the earlier much discussed loss of 
heat as a result of the unrestricted validity of the principle of entropy,!% 
or in terms of a swallowing up of all matter in black holes.!99 The picture 
of a world that is finite in space and especially in time is undoubtedly 
more compatible with the biblical view of the world than that of a world 
that is infinite and imperishable. Nevertheless, the cosmic eschatology of 
the Bible that expects an imminent end to the world, even though no 
timetable is set (Mark 13:32 par.), is not congruent with scientific ex- 
trapolations regarding a possible end to the universe that look to a remote 
future. We cannot readily argue, then, that they relate to the same event. 


195, Cf. H. H. Wendt, System der christlichen Lehre (1906), p. 644; and later 
E. Hirsch, Leitfaden zur christlichen Lehre (1938), pp. 173-74. (§ 90). W. Herrmann too, in 
his posthumously published Dogmatik (1925), defined the content of Christian eschato- 
logical hope only as the expectation that we ourselves will be together with the personal 
Spirit (p. 90, § 53). 

196. J. Kaftan, Dogmatik (1897; 3rd and 4th ed. 1901), pp. 649-50. Haering, Chris- 
tian Faith, Il, 901, would agree at least that the return of Christ means the end of this world, 
as would A. Schlatter, Das christliche Dogma, 2nd ed. (1923), pp. 536-37. 

197. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 151ff. 

198. Cf. K. Heim, Weltschipfung und Weltende (1952), pp. 109-25, esp. 114ff., 121; 
and on this, H. Schwarz, On the Way to the Future: A Christian View of Eschatology in the 
Light of Current Trends in Religion, Philosophy and Science, 2nd ed. (Minneapolis, 1979), 
pp. 122ff. ; 

199. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 155-56. 
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Even if they do, it is only in the sense of very different forms of imminence. 
Apocalyptic ideas of a destruction of our earthly environment by the 
misuse of technology? are more compelling, yet they do not involve the 
end of the universe or even of our earth, even though there may perhaps 
be catastrophic developments for us. In phenomena that threaten the 
survival of the race we may perhaps see signs of the end (Mark 13:28-29) 
that point to possible disasters for us that are beyond our imagining, But 
signs of the end are not to be confused with the end itself and do not 
enable us to calculate when it will come. No one knows the time or the 
hour, not the angels of heaven nor even the Son, but only the Father (Mark 
13:32). That we have to count on an end of this world and human history 
finds support, however, elsewhere than in the views of the future that we 
find in physical cosmology or in ecological problems. This support lies in 
the inner logic of the historicity of our sense of meaning,2°! 

Each individual experience finds definition only in relation to a 
context that for its part stands within a larger context until we arrive at 
the totality of all experiences and events. Hence individual meaning always 
finally depends on the total meaning of all experience and consequently 
on the totality of all the events and reality that can be the object of 
experience. On account of the historicity of our experience and the open- 
ness of its contexts to the future, however, we have to think of the total 
meaning as still incomplete. Hence each individual experience and its 
material content have their specific meaning and therefore their specific 
nature (in the sense of the Aristotelian ti en einai) only insofar as the as 
yet incomplete totality of experience and experienced reality itself appears 
in them, i.e., as an anticipation of this totality that is as yet incomplete. 
It thus follows that in each individual experience, insofar as we link a 
specific content and meaning to it, we always presuppose already a totality 
of reality as a condition of the specific nature of the individual experience 
even though the contours of the totality for its part may still be more or 
less indistinct. Since, then, we have to think of the totality of the real, and 
also of our experience of it, as an incomplete process in time, it follows 
that each individual experience presupposes as a condition of its definite 


200. Schwarz, On the Way, pp. 127ff., has rightly brought our present ecological 
problems into relation to the apocalyptic fears of earlier ages. 

201. In what follows I am offering something that I have repeatedly presented and 
discussed, as in Basic Questions and esp. Theology and the Philosophy of Science, pp. 286ff.; 
cf. also the dialogue with G. Sauter in H. N. Janowski, W. Pannenberg, and G. Sauter, 
Grundlagen der Theologie — Ein Diskurs (1974), pp. 97ff. 
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nature an end of history that makes of the history of the universe as well 
as humanity a total process. Naturally we do not have to link reflection 
on this presupposition to any knowledge as to how the end of history 
might come about. We can know the sheer facticity of the end, or, more 
accurately, the fact that the world is moving on to an end, only as an 
implication of the concept of reality in its totality as a once-for-all process, 
a history. 


We might call the postulate of an end of history a transcendental condition (a 
condition of the possibility) of experience in general as regards its historicity2©2 
if it were not for objections relative to the strict differentiation of transcendental 
functions (in Kant’s sense) from empirical data and above all the fact that for 
Kant all transcendental forms of experience are simply an expression of the unity 
of the subject of knowledge.2 All the same, the argument for a presumed end 
of history always posited already with the historicity of all experience is materially 
close to Kant’s argument for the postulate of an end of all things posited along 
with the thought of a final goal that follows from our awareness of the moral 
law.204 As compared to Kant, however, in the above train of thought we have 
given the argument a broader base by grounding it not in a description of moral 
self-awareness but in the historicity of human experience as experience of mean- 
ing in the sense of the analyses of W. Dilthey. The argument also has a more 
general character inasmuch as it shows the postulate of an end of history to be 
inescapable but not the character of this end as fulfillment in the qualitative sense 
of positive fulfillment of meaning. 


Nevertheless, the postulate of an end of history remains a matter 
of debate because, as Kant said, it leads to an idea that strains our powers 
of imagination. At the same time Kant himself, as we said above, could 
not refrain from regarding it as correct on rather different grounds. This 
fact is the more surprising because the thought of an end of history is 


202. We would then have a “transcendental eschatology” such as J. Moltmann 
wrongly ascribed to the younger Barth (see above, n. 50). This would not be characterized 
by the timeless nature of the end as in Barth’s eschatology in the 2nd ed. of his Romans 
(repr. Oxford, 1980, p. 500) but would lead to the thought of a future end of history along 
the lines of Kant’s work “The End of All Things.” But Kant himself did not call this argument 
“transcendental” because it was based on practical reason, and he used the term “transcen- 
dental” chiefly for the synthetic functions of theoretical reason. 

203. Cf. the criticism of K. Rahner’s extension of the term “transcendental” to the 
conditions (including theological) of anthropological data in FE. Greiner, Die Menschlichkeit 
der Offenbarung: Die transzendentale Grundlegung der Theologie bei Karl Rahner (1978). 

204. See above, n. 203, and cf. p. 586, n. 184. 
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also in tension with his treatment of the first antinomy in the cosmological 
ideas of pure reason.2 Although these relate explicitly to the question of 
the beginning of the world, or its lack of beginning as the opposing 
position, they apply equally well to the question of its end. In his discus- 
sion of this antinomy Kant thought that after each point in time we must 
always have a next point in view. It is true that on the one side our reason 
demands the concept of a complete synthesis of all the parts in a whole, 
but on the other side each limited point in time and space has something 
beyond this limit. For this reason, then, Kant in his work on the end of 
all things says that the idea of an end of history strains our imaginative 
powers. But as he also had there reasons for advocating such an end, so 
in the Critique of Pure Reason itself arguments are found that point already 
in this direction. According to transcendental aesthetics the perceptibility 
of space means that we think of it as an infinite given magnitude and can 
see in the many spaces only parts of the one space. The same is true of 
time. Different times are only parts of one and the same time, so that we 
have to think originally of time as unrestrictedly given and therefore as a 
totality. But this involves already the postulate of a beginning and an end 
contrary to the antithesis in the first antinomy. Without this postulate 
time could certainly be a continuum but not in perception a given “whole.” 


In face of the difficulties that the sense of time involves for our powers of imag- 
ination as regards ideas of a beginning and end of time, it is understandable that 
my asserting of an end for the time of this world as an implication and condition 
of every individual experienced meaning has run up against skepticism and op- 
position. Thus Ignaz Berten has argued that we can think the thought of an end 
of history only on the premise of the thought of God, whereas I take the opposite 
and, he thinks, circular course.2 But the fact that the concept of God does not 
have to be presupposed for the postulate of an end of history is something Berten 
could have gathered already from the reasoning in Kant’s little work “The End of 
All Things.” This does not mean that for Christians the actual coming to an end 
of the world is not linked to faith in God and expected as God’s doing. Arguing 
from the structural implications of our present experience to the future reality of 
an end cannot be apodictic on account of the contingent nature of real events 
even in relation to the forms of our experience, which for this reason, according 


205. Critique of Pure Reason, pp. 256ff. 

206. I. Berten, Geschichte, Offenbarung, Glaube: Eine Einfiihrung in die Theologie 
Wolfhart Pannenbergs (1970), pp. 77ff. Berten suggests that we should not use the concept 
of an end at all (pp. 70ff.; on this cf. my epilogue, pp. 131ff.). 
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to Kant, are only anticipations of real experience. Yet an openness and even a 
directing toward such an end can well find a basis in the historicity of our 
experience of meaning and significance.2°7 We are to distinguish from this not 
only the actual occurrence of the end but also its character as fulfillment.2°8 Hence 
it is not self-evident that the end of the world should have the character of 
fulfillment rather than of a mere breaking off and a plunge into nothingness. At 
this point our demand for wholeness and salvation and our moral striving beyond 
the implications of the historicity of experience are of significance (in the formal 
sense of this word). In “The End of All Things” Kant dealt with our own fulfillment 
and moral destiny and only on that account with the concept of the end as well. 
Yet even such considerations offer no guarantee that the end will actually come 
in this way. We can derive the expectation of a saving consummation of creation 
only from God’s eschatological work of salvation in Jesus Christ and the resultant 
insight into the fact that we are by creation oriented already to the coming of the 
second Adam. 


A further objection to the idea that a saving consummation goes 
hand in hand with an end of the world argues that the thesis of such an 
end is in contradiction with the thought of eternal life. A cessation of time 
seems to imply death rather than life. Even before Schleiermacher29 and 
D. Strauss2!° Kant had formulated this objection in 1794 when he stated 
that the idea that a time will come when all change, and with it time itself, 
will cease is one that strains our powers of imagination. For then all nature 
will be motionless and ossified. For beings who are conscious of having 
their existence and duration only in time, such a life, if we can call it that, 
seems to be more like destruction.2!! Thus the idea of an end of time not 
only strains our theoretical imaginative powers, as we have already con- 
sidered, but also upsets our vital interests. What Kant is really trying to 
say is that such a state is inconceivable for us. He was not rejecting the 
thought of a completed end as such. As Kant weighed the arguments, what 
prevailed for him was our practical interest in someday achieving the final 
goal of our destiny, and this interest tilted things in favor of the concept 
of fulfillment. 

The problem of linking the thought of an end of time with that 


207. Cf. M. Pagano, Storia ed escatologia nel pensiero di W. Pannenberg (1973), pp. 
91, 227ff. 
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of life, including eternal life, disappears only when we consider that God 
and not nothing is the end of time. As the finite is bounded by the infinite, 
so are time and the temporal by eternity. The end of the temporal, of time 
and history in general, thus means transition to eternity. This can mean 
participation in God’s own eternal life. Whether the transition to eternity 
will in fact have this positive sense will be decided at the judgment when 
God’s eternity will confront our temporal existence. Insofar as eternity is 
in antithesis to time, its relation to time has in fact the form of judgment. 

This was the fundamental thought of the earlier dialectical theol- 
ogy, the theology of crisis. Barth attained to an actualizing interpretation 
of the imminent expectation of primitive Christianity by understanding 
the eternity of God, and therefore God himself, as the end of time at any 
moment in time, so that all questions as to the possibility or probability 
of a future end of the world lost their importance. As he put it, “The End 
of which the New Testament speaks is no temporal event, no legendary 
‘destruction’ of the world; it has nothing to do with any historical, or 
‘telluric, or cosmic catastrophe. The end of which the New Testament 
speaks is really the End; so utterly the End, that in the measuring of 
nearness or distance our nineteen hundred years are not merely of little, 
but of no importance.”2!2 The price that Barth had to pay for this actual- 
izing, and with him Althaus in his eschatology,2!3 was the detemporalizing 
of the eschatological expectation of primitive Christianity, the making 
abstract of the futurity of the expected end of the world. 

Like Althaus, Barth later engaged in correction in this regard. Thus 
in 1940, in a self-critical backward glance, he wrote that in his earlier days 
he had reckoned seriously with the otherworldliness of the coming king- 
dom of God but not with its coming as such.2!4 Ten years later Althaus 
published his “Retraktationen zur Eschatologie”2!5 in which he found a 


212. Barth, Romans, p. 500. 

213. Althaus, Letzten Dinge, pp. 64-65, 96, etc. In the 1933 4th ed., writing about his 
intention in his battle against eschatology as the end of history, Althaus said that his concern 
was to give validity again to the actuality of expectation of the end (p. 267). But in so doing 
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place again for the importance of the eschatological end of history for the 
biblical hope of fulfillment not merely for individuals but for all humanity. 
He did not make clear, however, how this is conceptually possible. The 
contemporaneity of all points of time with eternity that enabled the early 
dialectical theology to give actuality to the expectation of imminent primi- 
tive Christianity ruled out the thought of an eternal actualizing of salva- 
tion as a once-for-all event at the end of time.?!6 In contrast, a positive 
estimation of an eschatology of the end of history presupposes a revision 
of the understanding of eternity. Eternity will no longer have to be in 
antithesis to time but must be thought of as including time or leaving a 
place for what is distinct in time. Barth in fact worked out an approach 
in this direction when, following Boethius, he defined eternity as authentic 
duration and therefore as the source, epitome, and basis of time.?!” 
Starting here, he could view the creature’s time only as a gift and as 
participation in the eternity of God.2}8 But he still did not do full justice 
to the distinctive priority given to the eschatological future in primitive 
Christian eschatology.2}? Nor can we remedy this defect merely by re- 
course to the biblical concept of promise no matter how strong a basis 
this may give us for a new perception of openness to the future.220 The 
importance of the future for the theme of eschatology has to rest instead 
on the understanding of eternity itself and of its relation to time. 


c. The Kingdom of God as the Coming of Eternity into Time 


The relation between time and eternity is the crucial problem in escha- 
tology, and its solution has implications for all parts of Christian doctrine. 
The identity of those who will be raised with those who are now alive; 
the relation of the future of God’s kingdom at the end of history to its 
being present in the work of Jesus; the relation of the general resurrection 
of the dead at the return of Jesus Christ to the fact that even at death 


216. Hoffmann, Problem, p. 101. 

217. CD, II/1, 608ff.; III/2, 545ff.; see my Systematic Theology, 1, 405ff. 

218. CD, H/1, 624-25; cf. 11/2, 526ff. 

219. What Barth says about God being before, above, and after time (CD, II/I, 
619ff.) does indeed express the thought of his eternity comprehending all creaturely time 
but cannot do justice to the priority given to the future in primitive Christian eschatology. 
Barth indeed expressly opposes the idea of giving preference to any of the three forms of 
the relation of eternity to time (pp. 631-32). 

220. Cf. Moltmann, Theology of Hope, pp. 57-58. 
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those who sleep in him are already with him, so that their fellowship with 
him is not broken; the relation of the return of Jesus himself to his earthly 
work; and last but not least the relation of the eternal kingship of God 
and his world government to the futurity of his kingdom — all these are 
questions and themes that are without answers, and the substance of 
which cannot be understood, so long as we do not clarify the relation 
between time and eternity. But the answers that we give here affect also 
our understanding of human creatureliness in distinction from its cor- 
ruption by sin, and they obviously have ramifications also for our under- 
standing of God’s economy of salvation as a whole in its relation to the 
inner trinitarian life of God. 

As a starting point for discussing this theme we may look first at 
Barth’s abandonment of his earlier dualistic opposing of eternity to time 
and his adoption of a view of eternity that is oriented to Boethius (and 
implicitly Plotinus), i.e., eternity as inner possessing of the totality of 
life.221 On the basis of this understanding of eternity, which in Barth finds 
expression in a term that still needs elucidation, namely, “duration,”222 
Barth could describe the time that God gives to the creature as participa- 
tion in his eternity. By giving us time God actually gives us eternity.223 
Barth was not thinking here of a duration that God has guaranteed the 
creature, of the creature’s own duration. 


221. CD, II/1, 610-11, on Boethius’s De consol. philos. 5.6.4: “Aeternitas igitur est 
interminabilis vitae tota simul et perfecta possessio” (CChrSL, 94, 101). On the origin of 
this view of eternity in Plotinus see my Systematic Theology, I, 403-4. 

222. CD, II/1, 610-11. Barth says here that eternity is the duration that is lacking in 
time, the duration that is the principle of the divine constancy, unchangeableness, and 
reliability (pp. 608-9). He does not define duration except by saying that it has and is 
simultaneity (p. 608). This no doubt refers primarily to God’s simultaneity with himself that 
finds expression in God’s constancy in contrast with the nonsimultaneity of the creaturely 
present with its past on the one side and its future on the other. But the term “duration” needs 
further clarification (cf. W. Wieland’s article on it in HWP, II [1972], 26-27). Barth’s defining 
of it as simultaneity leaves undiscussed the question whether this leaves out any succession 
of moments in time or whether we are to think of it as a present that embraces time. Above 
all, however, we find in Barth no distinction between limited and unlimited duration. For 
this reason, again, Barth does not go into the point that the concept of duration functioned 
also in Latin Scholasticism as a master concept for eternity and time (cf. H. Schnarr, “Nunc 
stans,’ HWP, VI [1984], 989-91, esp. 990 on Albertus Magnus). Barth’s tendency to reserve 
the term for eternity implies an option for the idea of unlimited duration. Yet we can hardly 
contest that the phenomenon of limited duration exists (cf. below, p. 597, n. 224) and that it 
is indeed primary for the concept. For only in this way, as Augustine noted already, can we 
measure time (Conf. 11.26.33). On this point cf. Manzke, Ewigkeit, pp. 329¢f. 

223. CD, II/1, 624. On Barth’s view of time and esp. its christological foundations 
cf. Manzke, Ewigkeit, pp. 490-534. 
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The formulation just quoted follows from the preceding statement that we have 
to seek the divine Now of eternity “in each present of our time, although . . . also 
in the past and future which surround each present of our time” (CD, II/1, 624). 
This sentence might suggest the idea that there corresponds to the duration of 
the divine eternity a duration of the creature in the time that it is given. But Barth 
expressly would not predicate duration of the creaturely time that we are “given” 
(II1/2, 529), at any rate as regards our present experience.224 For Barth the Now 
is a boundary between past and present that characterizes our present (III/2, 527). 
For this reason we never “have” time (p. 524). In God’s eternity, however, the Now 
has duration and extension (p. 529), for it is not separated from its past and 
future. Nevertheless, Barth states that we exist as we cross the border between past 
and future (p. 527), so that in this crossing we have a relation to the totality of 
our being in time (p. 528). Materially, then, we have here the phenomenon of a 
present which comprehends time and in which our course of life has limited 
duration. Barth, however, does not explore this point. Instead, he says that God’s 
Now is present in the Now of our present, and that for this reason we can stride 
on from what has been to what will be (pp. 529-30). The continuity of our life’s 
course is viewed not only as grounded in eternity but as being the presence of 
eternity in our lives,225 so that what we are given in our human existence is not 
real duration but only the longing for it (pp. 559-60). 


The duration of time is decisive for the independent existence of 
creatures. Only by their own, if limited, duration do they have their own 
existence in distinction from God and each other.2?6 Life is present for 
us, as for other creatures, as we sense it in its indefinite totality. This 
presence of the sensed totality,2*” which is constitutive for the temporal 
sense of duration,?28 is vague when considered in isolation. It acquires 
definite contours only by means of recollection and expectation, so far as 
these go.?2? In this regard expectation takes precedence, for the totality of 


224. Barth could say that our past and present has a duration (CD, III/2, 519). As 
regards the duration that is recognized for the time of Jesus (pp. 463-64), Barth treats it, 
too, as something that this time has in common with that of others (p. 463). Duration thus 
means limited duration, contradicting statements that deny duration to our time. 

225. Cf. Manzke, Ewigkeit, p. 523, who suspects there is in Barth’s line of argu- 
ment a tacit debate with Heidegger’s idea of a self-constitution of existence in its tem- 
porality. 

226. See my Systematic Theology, II, 71-72, 95-96, also 123-24. 

227. See my Anthropology, pp. 243ff., esp. 247ff. 

228. In H. Bergson’s sense; cf. his Time and Free Will (New York, 1921), pp. 90-91; 
also Creative Evolution (London, 1911), 1-8, also 210-12. 

229. For a classical description of this cf. the analysis of time in book 11 of 
Augustine’s Confessions (cf. p. 562, n. 117 above). Augustine here traced back the experience 
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life is defined only by the future that completes it, just as we grasp the 
totality of a song only as we think ahead to the ending that has not yet 
been reached.230 

In contrast to the divine eternity the duration that we experience 
in the sense of the present that bridges time is only limited. It is bounded 
not merely by the limits of our own span of life but beyond that also by 
the fact that in our sense of time we can grasp the totality of our life only 
as we reach out to the past and the future, and then only fragmentarily 
in a restricted form. The eternal Today of God, however, has no need of 
recollection and expectation. God’s day lasts.23! The “fleeting Now” of our 
sense of the present?52 corresponds only remotely to the lasting and 
abiding Now of his present. Yet the two do correspond both in the objec- 
tive “duration” of the species of creaturely existence and in our human 
sense of our own duration in the flux of time as this is extended by 
recollection and expectation. 

In our sense of duration as thus structured we seek reassurance 
regarding the totality and identity of our lives notwithstanding the march 
of time and even in it. But by the attention with which we hold fast to 
that which is sinking into the past and anticipate the future, we do not in 
any sense constitute the duration of our existence. This is securely posited 
for us as given time, limited participation in the eternal present of the 
Creator. The attempt of sinners to base the identity and totality of their 
own lives on the Now of the I’s present, and on the earnest attention with 
which they may make the past and the future present, is bound to fail 
because in the flux of time each Now is replaced by another Now. The 
extension of the present (in the sense of duration) beyond a given Now 
becomes, under the control of the I, a stretching on the one hand and a 


of duration, e.g., in the hearing of a melody that sounds forth in a succession of time, or 
of the full context of a speech, to the idea of an extension of the soul (“distentio animi”; 
Conf. 11.26.33) beyond the given point in time, the root being an “attention” that holds 
fast the past and is directed to the future (28.37-38). On this cf. Manzke, Ewigkeit, pp. 
331-32; also my Systematic Theology, 1, 409-10; and II, 91. 

230. Augustine Conf. 28.38; and Manzke, Ewigkeit, p. 331. 

231. Augustine Enn. in Ps. 121:6: “stat semper ille dies” (CChrSL, 40, 1806). In the 
Confessions Augustine speaks of the radiance of constant eternity (“semper stantis aeterni- 
tatis”); on this cf. Manzke, Ewigkeit, pp. 322-23. In Augustine the idea of standing eternity, 
the constant Now of eternity, implies its timelessness. But we might also think of it as an 
identity that overarches time. 

232. Boethius in De trin. 4.71.77 (Die Theologischen Traktate, ed. M. Elsasser, PhB 
397 [1988], 18) formulated the contrast between the nunc currens of the creaturely present 
and the nunc permanens of eternity. 
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disintegration into many things on the other.253 The I that is tied to the 
passing and changing Now of the flow of time cannot base its duration 
and the totality of its life on itself, ic., on its own momentary present. 


In the history of the philosophical interpretation of time this problem has had a 
counterpart in efforts to base the consciousness of time on the subjectivity of the 
consciousness rather than on eternity as the basis on which to hold all the mo- 
ments of time together in their sequence. Already the Aristotelian view of time as 
counting of movement (Phys. 219b.1-2) carried a reference to the idea of the soul 
as subject of the counting (223a.25-26). We could interpret Augustine’s view of 
time as distentio similarly had he not intended distentio to have the double sense 
of extension on the one side and disintegration on the other and thus to carry 
features of impermanence when measured by the Now of the divine eternity that 
alone is constant and embraces all times. For Augustine the duration of the human 
soul does not have its basis in itself but in God, whose image it is.2>4 In contrast, 
Kant in his doctrine of time as the product of the self-affection of the subject put 
the constant and abiding ego in place of eternity as the basis of time’s continuity 
and unity.235 Paradoxically Kant was normatively motivated by a theological 
concern, namely, by carefulness to maintain the transcendence of God vis-a-vis 
the world as distinct from the way in which Newton and Clarke had related time 
and space to the concept of God.236 The result was the factual absolutizing of the 
human ego that Hegel would later rightly criticize.237 In his Being and Time (1927) 
Heidegger completed the severing of time from its grounding in eternity by basing 
it not only on a general structure of transcendental subjectivity but on the concrete 
living out of one’s own developing existence in time.238 Christian theology will 
see here a description of the perversion of the constitution of time that takes place 


233. We see this expressed in the ambivalence of Augustine’s description of time 
as distentio animi. Distentio means on the one side the temporal stretching of the conscious- 
ness and on the other its breaking apart, its rending into many bits and pieces; cf. Manzke, 
Ewigkeit, pp. 333-34, on Conf. 11.29.39 with a reference to E. A. Schmidt, Zeit und Geschichte 
bei Augustin (1985), who stresses the second meaning of distentio. Cf. also my Metaphysics 
and the Idea of God (Grand Rapids, 1990), p. 79, n. 24. 

234. Although the Confessions stress our distance from God in our sense of time 
more strongly than earlier works, e.g., esp. De immortalite animi, 387, eternity is still the 
creative basis of time (Manzke, Ewigkeit, p. 348). 

235. Critique of Pure Reason. On Kant’s doctrine of time see the observations in 
my Metaphysics, pp. 82-84, and the full presentation in Manzke, Ewigkeit, pp. 127-60, esp. 
151 ff. 

236. Manzke, Ewigkeit, p. 115, appealing to W. Heimsoeth et al. 

237. Manzke, Ewigkeit, p. 160, notes the contradiction here: The finite I that knows 
it is in time posits itself outside time to guarantee its unity. For Hegel’s criticism of Kant 
in relation to the problem of time cf. ibid., pp. 115-16. 

238. Manzke, Ewigkeit, pp. 161-203. 
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in the lives of sinners.239 But even this perversion presupposes eternity as the 
basis of the continuity and unity of time.240 


One should not interrelate without differentiation the time given 
to creatures by God and the perverting of the relation to it in the lives of 
sinners.241 The disintegration of time in the experience of us humans, 
who have no time precisely because our attempt to hold fast to our present, 
to extend it, and to relate everything to it, is no more able than the 
emptiness of time for those who do not grasp their present or trust the 
future to blind us to the fact that the objective duration of the allotted 
span and the sense of duration as the Now wanders through time, with 
recollection and expectation included, go along with the creaturely exis- 
tence that God has given us. It makes no difference that the past sinks 
away from us, and that we can recall it only fragmentarily by recollection, 
or that we can anticipate the future that has not yet come only in vague 
outline, so that what actually takes place will always surprise us. The 
multiplicity of times, and therefore also of events, is not just an essential 
prerequisite of the variety and wealth of creaturely reality but also, like 
the distinction of the tenses, a prerequisite of the development of creatures 
to mature existence and consequently of their creaturely independence. 
Thus the multiplicity of moments of time and events as they succeed one 
another, and the distinction of the tenses in their relation to the creaturely 
present, are to be seen as constituent parts of the good creation of God, 
so that we must not regard them, as Plotinus did, as results of the fall of 
the soul from its original unity.242 The independence of creaturely dura- 
tion comes into being only as the reintegration of what is distinct. But 


239. Bultmann’s thesis that the basic view of existence, as philosophical analysis 
describes it, is the view of unbelief and therefore sin (“The Problem of ‘Natural’ Theology,” 
in Faith and Understanding {New York, 1969], pp. 313ff., esp. 327ff.) applies at any rate to 
the structure of existence in Heidegger’s account, and also in fact, even if contrary to his 
intention, to Kant. 

240. Still basic here is the argument of Plotinus that I discussed in Systematic 
Theology, 1, 403-4; cf. also II, 93ff. 

241. Barth did not differentiate clearly enough. Thus at the end of his section on 
“Given Time” in CD, III/2, he tells us that he was speaking not of time as “it must become 
and be on the presupposition of our alienation from God” but of time as it is part of our 
reality by nature (p. 551). But earlier he had referred to our “monstrous being in time” 
(p. 517) that only the being of the man Jesus in time overcomes (p. 518) and that is said 
to characterize us as we are in time: “What we have been describing is sinful man in time” 
(p. 517). 

242. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 94-95. 
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any instance of the achievement of creaturely independence is at the same 
time a new form of the overcoming of variety by integration into a type 
of duration that is a form of partial participation in the divine eternity. 
There is in creation a graded series of such forms. The more complex 
build on the more simple. The limitation of all of them does not refute 
the yearning for eternity that finds expression in their duration. Instead, 
it points ahead to new and higher stages of creaturely participation in the 
eternal life of God. 

At work in all living creatures is a desire for a totality of life that 
they do not yet fully possess. At the human stage, where there is a sense 
of the present that is extended by recollection and expectation, and that 
also includes awareness that the past is no more and the future has not 
yet come, the totality of individual existence is thematic in a new way, 
namely, in knowledge that we do not possess the totality of our lives as 
the totality of the life of God and his creatures inalienably present to God’s 
eternity. Hence in the march of time, as Plotinus already realized, we can 
only seek and hope for the totality of life from a future that will integrate 
the many moments of life into a unity.243 As yet, however, the totality of 
our lives is hidden from us and from all creatures because our future is 
still ahead of us. Only a future of our lives’ completion in distinction from 
the future of death that breaks off life, a future, then, beyond death, can 
actualize this totality that will manifest the identity of our existence in 
full correspondence with the will of God as Creator by unbroken partici- 
pation in the eternal life of God insofar as this is compatible with crea- 
turely finitude.244 Conversely, only participation in the eternity of God 
can overcome the disintegration of human life into moments that are 
sundered by the march of time and integrate such moments into unity 
and totality. Unbroken participation in eternity presupposes acknowledg- 
ment of the deity of God by creatures as they thank him as their Creator 
and invoke and extol his deity. To do this they must overcome the sepa- 
ration from God that the ego’s wanting to be as God has caused in order 
that in the creatures’ relation to God there may be manifested that of the 


243. On Plotinus Enn. 3.7.11 see my Systematic Theology, 1, 408-9, and the inter- 
pretation of W. Beierwaltes to which I refer there. 

244, The finitude of creaturely being undoubtedly rules out unlimited existence 
but not the present of the whole of this limited existence in the form of duration as full 
participation in eternity. Nor does it contradict the finitude of creaturely existence that this 
participation in eternity is held fast by it as an element of its own and thus itself preserved 
as imperishable. 
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Son to the Father. Overcoming this separation takes place by the working 
of the Spirit in us. The Spirit lifts the ego above itself and in confession 
of Jesus Christ as the Son of the eternal Father gives it a share in his filial 
relation to the Father. It thus becomes possible for us to take our life as 
a whole from the hand of the Creator in self-distinction from God and 
hence in acceptance of other creatures, too. Nevertheless, Christians also 
expect a future in which all their temporal life will be permeated by praise 
of God and will be glorified as incorruptible fellowship with this eternal 
God. 


The glorifying of creatures by the overcoming of the negative Tillich has called 
their “eternalizing,” and he has used the term “essentialization” to describe it.24° 
In this regard he appealed to Schelling,2#6 who in this way tried to overcome the 
idea that eternal life is only for the immortal soul, and who compared essential- 
ization to the distilling of the essence, e.g., oil or wine from a plant.74” According 
to Schelling the process of essentialization takes place at death, but only to the 
extent that at death we are related to the eternity of God, which in the case of 
Jesus Christ, by the divine Spirit, governed already his earthly life and at his death 
became the raising again of what he had been as human. As Tillich himself saw, 
the concept of essentialization is problematic to the extent that for both Tillich 
and Schelling the essence of things is thought of as preceding their temporal 
existence. This essence in itself is already eternal, because it is timeless. Does 
essentialization, then, mean simple return from the temporality of existence to 
essential being? Tillich saw the problem that a simple return to pretemporal 
essence would mean the negating of time and history. He thus wanted us to take 
the term “essentialization” to mean that “the new thing which has been actualized 
in time and space adds something to essential being, uniting it with the positive 
which is created in existence, thus producing the ultimately new, the ‘New 
Being. ”248 But is not the “New Being” a heterogeneous composite so long as the 
essence is viewed as independent of time and before all time? How can something 
that is not on the same level of meaning be added to such an essence? Can that 


245. Tillich, Systematic Theology, III, 400; cf. 413, 406-7. 

246. Ibid., p. 400. 

247. EW. J. Schelling, Philosophie der Offenbarung 32. Vorlesung (1845), in Samt- 
liche Werke, 1/4 (1858), 207. The quotations that follow in the text are from this edition of 
this work. 

248. Tillich, Systematic Theology, III, 400. There is a similarity here to Whitehead’s 
doctrine of God’s consequent nature, which differs from his essential nature because it 
incorporates the results of the processes that occur in the world (A. N. Whitehead, Process 
and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology [1929], pp. 523f., 530f.). Whitehead could call God’s 
consequent nature the kingdom of heaven (pp. 531f.). 
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which is outside the concept of essence be anything but nonessential? Conversely, 
if the concept does not contain within itself the positive content of temporal 
existence, is it really the essence of this temporally concrete existent? 

The asymmetry that we find here runs also through all that Tillich says 
about the relation of the eternal to time. On the one hand we read that “eternity 
is the inner aim, the telos of the created finite, permanently elevating the finite 
into itself” On the other hand the transition from the temporal to the eternal 
supposedly takes place outside time.249 In opposition to Tillich’s intention to 
preserve the positive fruits of temporal history for eternity, the nontemporality 
of his concept of essence constantly intervenes, with the result that time is ren- 
dered indifferent. One can escape this difficulty only if one thinks of the essence 
of things itself as constituted by the process of history, and hence finally by the 
future of its consummation. Then essentialization would simply mean the fulfill- 
ment of all things. In this way one could also speak of a presence of the essence 
of all things already in the process of their history. Already on the way to it they 
are what they will be at the end. They are this only in anticipation of their 
future.259 Thus we humans are already what we are even on the way of our history, 
but only by way of anticipation of the future of our fulfillment. Things thus have 
duration in time only thanks to the proleptic presence of their identity, of their 
essence, which will be manifested in its full and final form only at the end of all 
history. Even here and now in the time of their own existence this duration is 
participation in eternity. 


The future of consummation is the entry of eternity into time. For 
it has the content that characterizes eternity but that is lost in the disin- 
tegration of time, namely, the totality of life and therefore also its true 
and definitive identity.25! For this reason the eschatological future is the 
basis for the lasting essence of each creature that finds manifestation 
already in the allotted duration of its life and yet will achieve its full 
manifestation only in the eschatological future. It does not yet appear 
what we shall be (1 John 3:2). This statement applies not merely to our 
Christian experience of faith. All of us are still on the way to becoming 


249. Tillich, Systematic Theology, III, 399; cf. pp. 418-19, and nn. 186ff. 

250. For details see my “Concept and Anticipation,” in Metaphysics and the Idea of 
God, pp. 91-109, esp. 104ff. 

251. This totality will then be achieved at the eschatological consummation in the 
undifferentiated unity of that which in our time is at every point divided among the three 
tenses of past, future, and present. Tillich saw the eliminating of the mutual exclusiveness 
of the three tenses anticipated already by their reciprocal interrelating in the forms of life, 
esp. on the level of our human mental consciousness (Systematic Theology, lll, 316-17). On 
this point cf. Manzke, Ewigkeit, pp. 484ff. 
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ourselves, and yet all of us are in some sense already the persons we shall 
be in the light of our eschatological future.22 

In the duration of creaturely existence, the eternal self-identity of 
God finds only a remote and more or less broken echo, especially in our 
case. Only in the history of Jesus of Nazareth did the eschatological future, 
and with it the eternity of God, really enter the historical present. This is 
what the church’s confession of the incarnation of the Son in the person 
of Jesus tells us. Precisely by his self-distinction from the Father in his 
preaching and conduct Jesus showed himself, as expressly demonstrated 
earlier,253 to be the Son of the eternal Father, and the future of the 
kingdom that he proclaimed as coming became the present already in 
what he said and did. 

The inbreaking of the present of the coming kingdom is granted 
to others also insofar as they accept the message of Jesus and open them- 
selves to his work. Thus he said that if he by the finger of God cast out 
demons, then the kingdom of God had already come to them (Luke 11:20). 
The Johannine Christ says the same thing relative to the eschatological 
future of the resurrection and the judgment: Those who hear his word 
and believe in him who has sent him have eternal life and will not come 
into judgment, but have already passed from death into life (John 5:24). 
The sentence that follows is to the same effect: The hour comes, and is 
here already, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
those who have heard it shall live. Here, too, the eschatological future and 
the present of Jesus’ message go together but without absorbing the future 
into the present. Instead, the future is what gives the present its hidden 
meaning.?>4 

We find the same structure in Paul’s well-known statements about 
the Already and the Not Yet of salvation. Already in the present believers 
by baptism are buried with Christ in his death (Rom. 6:3), and they are 
thus free of sin (v. 7) and reconciled to God even though on their earthly 
path death is still ahead of them. They have a share already in the Spirit 


252. See what I say about the historicity of personhood in my Anthropology, p. 240. 
Presupposed is the whole train of preceding deliberations on the constitution of the self- 
consciousness and the relation between the ego and the self (pp. 191ff.). 

253. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 37 1ff. 

254. See my Grundfragen, II, 201. The bearing of this point on theology as a whole 
stands at the heart of the book by D. Wiederkehr, Perspektiven der Eschatologie (1974). In 
opposition to a restriction of eschatological themes to the final future of the world, 
Wiederkehr deals with their relevance to the present along the lines of primitive Christian 
“eschatics.” 
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of the new life (8:11) even though their resurrection is still future (cf. 6:5). 
Like John, Colossians is bold enough to describe the resurrection of the 
baptized as a reality that is present already (2:12), although here, too, the 
tension with the future of salvation is retained when it says that the new 
life of believers is still hidden with Christ in God, to whom he has been 
exalted (3:3-4). 

The same tension even permeates christological statements, and 
that not merely in the backward glances of Easter faith to the relation of 
the earthly course of Jesus to the identity of the Son of God that became 
manifest in his resurrection and that retrospectively defines the identity 
of the pre-Easter person of Jesus.255 There is a similar tension in the 
relation of the present reality of the exalted Lord to the subjection of 
demonic powers that will come only with his return. Already at the right 
hand of the Father the risen Christ has been invested with lordship (Phil. 
2:9-10), but on earth the battle still goes on (1:30), and only at Christ’s 
return will it be concluded by the power with which he can subdue all 
things to himself (3:21). Although he is already Ruler of the world, only 
at his coming again will Christ annihilate all that possesses lordship, claims 
power, and exercises force (1 Cor. 15:24). Analogously the resurrection of 
Jesus itself is an anticipation of the end-time resurrection of the dead. 

Independently of our faith, too, the eschatological truth is already 
a present reality even if in hidden form. Thus judgment as well as life is 
already present with Jesus Christ in the world John 12:31, 47-48). Simi- 
larly the disarming of the forces of this world is already taking place. The 
hidden present of the eschaton is the present of salvation only for faith, 
but the truth of things that will be revealed in the future, their true essence 
that will come to light at the eschaton, generally defines already their 
present existence even though in one way or another this may still have 
a radical change ahead of it. Only within a general ontology of the present 
reality of being as this is constituted by the eschatological future of its 
nature do the statements of theology about the eschatological present of 
salvation achieve full plausibility. 

All this entails a significant reversal in our understanding of es- 
chatological statements. If the future is already in hidden form the present, 
we have an answer here to the question of the identity of what is present 
with the future of its consummation. This future does not meet the present 
reality of individual or social life as a totally different reality because 


255. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 365ff. 
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present life itself is to be seen as a form of manifestation and a process of 
becoming for the essential form that will be revealed eschatologically. In 
this regard the relation of the essential reality of things to their present 
appearance is mediated by the relation between eternity and time, for the 
essence of things is the totality of their manifestation in the form of 
simultaneity but purged of all the heterogeneous admixtures, perversions, 
and woundings of their earthly existence, not of traces of the cross, but 
of traces and consequences of evil in the achieving of independence from 
God by the creatures. 

The identity of those who awaken to new life in the resurrection 
of the dead with individuals who live and die in the process of their 
earthly history is inconceivable so long as we think of the identity of the 
person in terms of the continuity of its existence in the course of time 
or try to imagine the resurrection of the dead as simply an extension of 
this course. But things are different if we think in terms of the fact that 
what takes place in time can never be lost so far as God’s eternity is 
concerned, To God all things that were are always present, and as what 
has been they are present in the totality of their existence. Now we 
showed above that the duration of creatures in their own life, which we 
in our sense of time can grasp at least fragmentarily, is to be understood 
as participation in the eternity of God, and that in this all creatures have 
their own distinctive essence as by the creative self-distinction of the Son 
from the Father they are grounded in their specific otherness.2°6 In this 
light the resurrection of the dead and the renewal of creation may be 
seen as the act by which God through his Spirit restores to the creatures’ 
existence that is preserved in his eternity the form of being-for-them- 
selves.257 Herein the identity of creatures needs no continuity of their 
being on the time line but is ensured by the fact that their existence is 
not lost in God’s eternal present. 

A solution may be found here to the much discussed problem 
whether individuals go immediately at death into God’s eternity for par- 
ticipation in his eternal life, or will rise again only at the end of history. 
There is right on both sides of this issue. All individuals go into eternity 
at the moment of death, the eternity that means judgment as well as 
salvation and transfiguration; yet it is only at the end of the ages that all 


256. See ibid., pp. 30ff. 
257. We have an answer here to the questions Hick put to me in Death and Eternal 


Life, p. 224. 
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those who sleep in Christ receive in common by the Spirit of God the 
being-for-self of the totality of their existence that is preserved in God, 
and thus live with all others before God. 

In the same way we have here solutions to the problems that are 
related to the idea of the concept of the kingdom of God as the consum- 
mation of society in the unity of the human species. The end of time, like 
the death of the individual, is to be seen as the event of the dissolving of 
time in eternity. Not only the individualities of creaturely reality but even 
the differences of moments of time and the tenses are, not erased, but no 
longer seen apart. God is the future of the finite from which it again 
receives its existence as a whole as that which has been, and at the same 
time accepts all other creaturely being along with itself. Hence the antag- 
onisms between the individual and society will also be overcome herein. 
But above all the existence of all individuals is simultaneous in the eternity 
of God, so that under the conditions of eternity there will also be fulfilled 
our individual destiny to belong to the whole of human society across all 
the boundaries that separate the epochs of history from one another. Only 
in the sphere of eternity can there be an unrestricted actualizing of the 
unity of our destiny as individuals with that of humanity as a species. The 
constituting of the human society that embraces all individuals for the 
unity of the kingdom of God by the lordship of God will come about by 
the breathing of the eternity of God, who remains steadfast to his act of 
creation to all eternity. 

The participation of creatures in the eternity of God is possible, 
however, only on the condition of a radical change, not only because of 
the taking up of time into the eternal simultaneity of the divine life but 
also and above all because of the sin that goes along with our being in 
time, the sin of separation from God, and of the antagonism of creatures 
among themselves. For this reason the rule is that we cannot, like Jacob 
(Gen. 32:30-31), see God face to face and live. God told Moses that he 
could not see his face, for no one who does so lives (Exod. 33:20). This 
is why Isaiah was seized with terror when he saw God in the temple: 
“Woe is me, I am lost, for I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell among 
a people of unclean lips, and I have seen the King, the Lorp of hosts” 
(Isa. 6:5). Yet those who are pure in heart have the promise that they 
will see God (Matt. 5:8; cf. Ps. 24:6). But who are so pure in heart if even 
a Moses and an Isaiah could not remain alive in the immediate presence 
of God? How, then, is it possible for creatures to participate in God’s 
eternal life? 
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§ 4. Judgment and the Return of Christ 


For Christians, expectation of the coming of God’s lordship and the 
associated final transition of time into eternity takes the concrete form of 
hope for the return of Christ. Christian expectation does not view this 
return as something additional to the coming of the kingdom but as the 
concrete medium of its coming.?58 As already in his earthly proclamation 
Jesus prepared the way for the lordship of God, so at his return the lordship 
of the risen Lord and its consummation will have as its only goal the 
definitive establishment of the kingdom of God. The kingdom of the 
Father whose imminence Jesus proclaimed on earth, and which broke in 
already in his work on earth, is indissolubly bound up with the Son and 
his work and will thus find its consummation when Jesus Christ returns 
in glory. 

In saying this we first say something about the relation between 
the Christian hope of the return of Jesus and the central theme of his 
earthly message and history. We have not yet made any decision as to the 
feasibility, truth, or material basis of the thought of his return. We are 
certainly not to regard this thought merely as a superfluous duplicating 
of the hope of God’s kingdom, for it has to do precisely with the way in 
which the person and history of Jesus as the risen Lord fit into this hope. 
But on what basis does the integrating take just this form, the form of the 
thought of the return of Jesus? 

In the first instance we give only a historical answer to this question 
when we point out that expectation of Christ’s return is closely related to 
the roots of the confession of Christ in general, the confession that the 
crucified and risen Lord is the Messiah.259 Primitive Christianity pro- 
claimed the risen Lord to be the end-time messianic King whom Jewish 
future expectation hoped for and whom God will send (Acts 3:20; cf. 
1 Cor. 15:23ff.). In so doing it merged expectation of his return with 


258. See the discussion in my Systematic Theology, I, 312ff., on the relation between 
the lordship of Christ given to the risen Lord according to Matt. 28:18, and the lordship of 
God himself, esp. in the light of 1 Cor. 15:28. The lordship of the Son is not, as the chiliasm 
of the Montanists et al. thought, a special epoch in salvation history that will then be ended 
and absorbed by the lordship of God (the Father). From the outset the lordship of the Son 
has its significance only in the fact that it is to subject all things to that of the Father, and 
for this reason it can be said of the Son that his kingdom will have no end (Luke 1:33). 

259, Mark 8:29 par. On the relation between the title “Christ” and Jesus’ condem- 
nation and crucifixion on the one hand, his resurrection from the dead on the other, see 
my Systematic Theology, 1, 363ff. 
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Jewish expectation of the Son of Man who will come on the clouds of 
heaven (Mark 14:62; cf. Dan. 7:13) with great power and glory (Mark 
13:26)26 to judge the living and the dead (Acts 10:42).?6! Jesus himself 
also spoke about the future judgment of the Son of Man, the point being 
that it will be according to assent to his message; the Son of Man will 
pronounce righteous those who now already 'confess Jesus and his message 
(Luke 12:8).262 The primitive Christian community took it that in thus 
speaking about the future of the Son of Man Jesus was speaking about 
his own return (Matt. 10:32-33). It thus linked the hope of the future 
Messiah to the function of the future Judge, and the problem arose how 
to unite the two. 

But that is not the only question that arises relative to the idea of 
Jesus’ return. For first there is the problem what kind of reality the idea 
envisions. How might the bodily return of Christ relate to the Easter 
witness of Christians and their hope of resurrection? This question is a 
basic one as regards the kind of reality that is in mind in expectation of 
the return. It goes along with the question of the relation of Christ’s return 
to the last judgment. What has Jesus of Nazareth to do with the last 
judgment when Christianity believes him to be the Redeemer of the world? 
Related, too, is the further question as to the relation between the last 
judgment and the glorification at the return of Jesus of those who are 
linked to him by faith. This question then gives rise to the question of the 
function of the Spirit relative to the last judgment and thus to an answer 
to the question as to the relation between pneumatology and eschatology. 

In dealing with this whole complex of themes it is best to begin 
with the concept of judgment because this is linked closely to the relation 
between eternity and time that we have just discussed, and both histori- 
cally and materially it is a presupposition of expectation of the return of 


260. This passage brought the phrase “with glory” into the text of the “Nicene” 
Creed of Constantinople (DS, 150) in 381 in an expansion of the original reference of Nicea 
(325) to the return of Christ for judgment (DS, 125), an expansion attested from as early 
as the mid-4th century (DS, 41-42). 

261. For the Jewish origins of the idea of the judgment of the Son of Man see 
1 Enoch 69:27; 45:3. We find it also in Jesus’ parable of the sheep and the goats (Matt. 
25:31). : 
262. The function of judgment in Jesus’ proclamation of the coming of the Son 
of Man is also implied in the Synoptic accounts of his trial (Mark 14:62); see my Systematic 
Theology, Il, 340-41. In Luke 12:8-9 the function of the Son of Man is also that of witness 
(confessing before the angels of God) rather than judge (cf. E. Brandenburger, “Gericht 
Gottes III,” TRE, XII [1984], 469-83, esp. 470), but this would be unusual in Jewish expec- 
tation of the Son of Man. 
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Jesus. In this way, then, it will become clear what is implied for the 
expectation of judgment by the fact that its execution relates to the person 
of Jesus. Closely linked to this is the question of the relation between 
judgment and glorification. Depth will thus be given to the theme of the 
relation between eternity and time, and access will open up to clarify the 
materially basic question as to the nature of the event that is expected as 
the return of Jesus Christ. 


a. Judgment and Its Standard 


Eternity is judgment. The earlier dialectical theology rightly stressed this 
truth. But this judgment does not mean simply the annihilating of finite 
existence, for the eternal God is the Creator of the world and even as Judge 
he stands firmly by his will as Creator. For creatures, then, confrontation 
with eternity means judgment only insofar as they have made themselves 
autonomous in relation to God, separated themselves from him, and thus 
become involved also in conflict with fellow creatures. Not least of all as 
sinners we are in conflict with ourselves, with the destiny that we have 
received for our own existence at creation, and our existence as sinners 
makes shipwreck on this inner contradiction in the sphere in which all 
the moments of our lives come together in the relation of an eternal 
simultaneity. The apartness and temporal succession of individual mo- 
ments in this earthly life allow the entry of contents of life that conflict 
with one another. But when all these moments ring out together in the 
eternal present the contradictions produce shrill dissonance. 

At issue already in this life is identity, identity in agreement with 
ourselves and in relations with others, integration of the moments of life 
into the unity of life as a whole. The march of time, however, means that 
in the process much is suppressed. The apartness of the moments of life 
makes disguising and masking possible. In the sphere of the eternal pres- 
ent, however, all the things that make up the content of life sound forth 
together and we can no longer engage in suppressing, in masking, in 
putting on facades, in order to preserve identity. Eternity brings the truth 
about earthly life to light (4 Ezra 6:28) when the concept of truth is also 
characterized by the unity and harmony of everything that is true.2® All 
true things are in agreement in a unity that allows of no contradiction. 


263. See my Systematic Theology, 1, 53-54, also 21ff. 
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But the ringing out together of all the individual moments of a human 
life in the sphere of God’s eternity can hardly produce on its own the pure 
note of the harmony of what is true. Instead, it will come out as more or 
less shrill dissonance. Thus the idea of the eternalizing of our earthly life 
leads in the first instance more to a picture of hell than to one of eternal 
bliss.264 

Does this mean that from the standpoint of eternity our life must 
unavoidably perish of its inner contradictions? Indubitably it would, if 
left to itself. Within history already the judgment of God is that we are 
left to ourselves, that we are delivered up to the consequences of our own 
conduct (Rom. 1:24, 28). It does not consist of punishments that are 
externally and capriciously linked to specific modes of behavior. Hence 
judgment is not an expression of divine arbitrariness. It simply executes 
that which is in the nature of the case. God is Judge only inasmuch as in 
his eternity he is the guarantor of truth and justice. The same applies to 
the last judgment as well. Here also the judgment is simply that sinners 
are left to the consequences of their own deeds. When that takes place 
their lives necessarily perish of the inner contradictions of their existence. 

But God is not only Judge. He is and remains also the Creator of 
the world. Holding fast to his purpose in creation implies that he will not 
let his creatures make shipwreck on the dissonances of their existence as 
these are disclosed in the sphere of the eternal present. For this reason 
God has gone after his creatures on the path of their turning away from 
him, the source of their lives, in order to move them to reconciliation 
with himself. To be sure, the life of those who are reconciled with God 
will also face the judgment of eternity. For them, however, judgment will 
no longer be destruction. It will be purifying from the discord of sin and 
of all that contradicts the divine purpose in creation. Judgment is thus 
the purifying fire of the smelter (Isa. 1:25; Mal. 3:2ff.). It is the fire that 
purges out everything in the life of the creature that is incompatible with 
the eternal God and with participation in his life (Isa. 66:15ff.). Those 
who are linked to God by faith may suffer loss as their works burn up, 
for it will be revealed whether they have built gold, silver, precious stones, 
or wood, hay, stubble. The day will declare it because it will be revealed 


264. Hick rightly found in my 1962 discussion of time and eternity “the basis for 
a strong, and indeed terrifying conception of judgment and hell” (Death and Eternal Life, 
p. 225; and cf. pp. 221-26); see also my What Is Man? Contemporary Anthropology in 
Theological Perspective (Philadelphia, 1970), pp. 68-81. 
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by fire, and the fire will test what kind of work it is (1 Cor. 3:12-13). What 
Paul says here about the work of those who labor with him in evangeli- 
zation is true of believers in general (cf. 1 Pet. 1:7). The work that any of 
us does will stand if it is built on the foundation that God has laid, and 
we will receive a reward. But if our work burns up we will suffer loss, 
though we ourselves will be saved, yet so as by fire (1 Cor. 3:14-15). The 
possibility of this salvation at the judgment, however, depends on the 
relationship to God that on God’s side rests on Christ’s reconciling death 
and on our side on baptism and faith. 

As the kingdom of God is already present by faith, so the future 
of God is also present already as regards purging by the fire of the divine 
judgment. Purging from sin takes place already by penitence and baptism 
for the forgiveness of sins. Thus purging is anticipated by judgment.2 It 
takes place through baptism insofar as baptism anticipates in sign the 
death that the baptized will die as the consequence of sin. Since they are 
herein linked to the death of Christ, this act is also the basis of the hope 
of the new life that has been manifested already in Jesus and that is now 
operative by the Spirit, so that another life is opposed to the life of sin 
that has fallen victim to death, a life that will grow as that which is subject 
to sin withers away. Mortification is the serious significance of all 
penitence. Those who here leave room for purification already in this life 
may hope that they will never be totally consumed in the fire of the coming 
judgment but will be saved through judgment. This was already the mes- 
sage of the Baptist and the meaning of the baptism administered by him. 
The same motif also became part of the message of Jesus, though sub- 
ordinate here to the central theme. In the message and ministry of Jesus 
penitence is not an end in itself. It simply accompanies joy at the saving 
presence of God’s rule. To use Paul’s terms, the latter is the basis, the gold 
and silver that are scattered abroad by the gospel and that will survive the 
fire of judgment. Nevertheless, without conversion there can be no 
genuine acceptance of the message of the saving presence of God’s king- 
dom in Jesus Christ. In the very acceptance of this message conversion is 
present already. The forgiveness of sins that is implicitly mediated by this 
message and its acceptance has to work itself out in the lives of the 
recipients as purification from sin. 


265. Elsewhere, too, according to the message of the NT, future judgment is already 
at work in the present (Rom. 1:18; John 12:31), But only in the case of penitence and 
baptism does it take place in the sense of salutary cleansing from sin. 
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In proclaiming the presence of the saving rule of God, Jesus also 
brought conversion and purification from sin. In so doing he guaranteed 
deliverance from the coming wrath of judgment (1 Thess. 1:10). As regards 
judgment this is the first and decisive function of Jesus, and one that in the 
passage quoted above Paul also linked specifically to the return of Christ. 

We also find other passages that tell us that Jesus Christ himself 
will execute judgment, e.g., 1 Cor. 4:5 and 2 Cor. 5:10 in Paul. This is 
understandable in terms of the equating of Jesus with the Son of Man of 
Jewish expectation who will come on the clouds of heaven to judge the 
world (Matt. 10:32-33; cf. Mark 14:62). It lies behind the parable of the 
sheep and the goats in Matt. 25:31-46. With no express reference to the 
title Son of Man we also find it in the sayings material that is common 
to Luke and Matthew (Luke 13:25-27 par.) and in the statement in Acts 
that God has appointed the risen Jesus the Judge of the living and the 
dead (10:42). 

Nevertheless, the idea of the execution of judgment by Jesus is by 
no means so unequivocally central in the NT witness6° as one would 
expect from the perspective of the later theology and confessions of the 
church that have taken this line in connection with what they say.about 
Christ’s return.267 More commonly God himself is named as Judge, as in 
4 Ezra 7:33ff. We find this view in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 6:4, 
15, 18), in 1 Pet. 4:5,268 in Rev. 20:11, and not least in Paul (Rom. 2:3ff.; 
3:6; 14:10; 1 Cor. 5:13), although at times we also find in Paul the idea 
that the saints will judge the world (1 Cor. 6:2; cf. Dan. 7:22 and Matt. 
19:28). Already in Paul, then, as in the rest of the NT, we see alongside 
one another various ideas as to the person of the Judge at the last judg- 
ment. What is evident is that the returning Christ will have a function at 
the last judgment, though its exact nature may be stated differently. In 
1 Thess. 1:10 it is specifically that of delivering believers from the wrath 
to come (cf. Phil. 3:20). 1 Pet. 1:13 (cf. v. 7) speaks similarly of the grace 
that will be shown believers when Christ comes out of concealment. Here 
the returning Christ acts as their advocate at the Father’s judgment rather 
than as himself the Judge.26? In agreement is also the emphatic assurance 


266. Cf. H. Merkel, “Gericht Gottes IV,” TRE, XII, 484-92 (beginning with the 
apostolic fathers). 

267. Cf. also Brandenburger, TRE, XII, 478-79. 

268. Cf. L. Goppelt, Commentary on I Peter, ed. E. Hahn (Grand Rapids, 1993), pp. 
287-88. 

269. We are perhaps to take Luke 12:8-9 in the same way. See the reference to 
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in John’s Gospel that Jesus has come into the world to save, not to judge 
(3:17; 12:47). Here the reference is not just to Jesus’ earthly ministry. 
Although we read that the Father has committed judgment to the Son 
(5:22ff.), we also read that at the coming final judgment Jesus will not 
personally condemn anyone, because he has come into the world to save 
it. Yet it is by his person and words that our future will be decided at the 
last judgment. Those who do not believe are judged already, for the word 
that he has spoken will condemn them at the last day (12:48). This Jo- 
hannine saying offers already an intentional relaxing of the tension be- 
tween the function of Jesus as Redeemer on the one side and the idea of 
judgment being committed to the Son on the other.270 

In view of the divergent sayings of the NT regarding the person of 
the Judge or the various functions in the execution of judgment, the 
reflection on the matter that we find in this Gospel and the solution that 
is offered take on particular importance as we engage in dogmatic eval- 
uation. Ratzinger rightly finds here a final purification of christology and 
the concept of God. Christ assigns condemnation to none. He himself is 
pure salvation. Those who stand with him stand in the place of deliverance 
and salvation. Condemnation does not come from him. It is found only 
where people remain aloof from him and is due to their remaining on 
their own. The word of Christ as the offer of salvation will then make 
clear that the lost drew the line themselves and separated themselves from 
salvation.27! 

The Johannine concentrating of the function of judgment on the 
word of Jesus as the standard of judgment accords best with a saying 
attributed to Jesus himself in Luke 12:8-9 (Mark 8:38) about the judgment 
that the Son of Man will pronounce in correspondence to Jesus’ own 
message and hence according to the criterion of confession or rejection 


Brandenburger on p. 609, n. 262 above and what he says on p. 472 about the related concept 
of a judgment of salvation, e.g., in the Synoptic Apocalypse (Mark 13:26-27). 

270. Some exegetes suggest that redaction by the church might be responsible for 
the relaxing of the tension here; cf, e.g., R. Schnackenburg, Gospel According to St. John, II 
(New York, 1980), 431-32; and J. Becker, Das Evangelium nach Johannes (1979), pp. 414ff. 
But R. E. Brown, Gospel According to John, I (1966), 491, emphasizes the inner relation of 
present and future eschatology particularly in 12:48 as a feature of the summary of the 
message of Jesus in 12:44-50, which takes up Matthean motifs. 

271. Ratzinger, Eschatology, pp. 205-6. Ratzinger is one of the few theologians at 
work in eschatology who have taken into account the basic fact that there are different views 
of the person of the Judge in the NT texts (p. 205) and of the related problem this poses 
in engaging in theological evaluation. 
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of Jesus. Confirming of his words by the last judgment is also the point 
of the parable of the sheep and the goats in Matt. 25:31-46 and of the 
materially parallel Q saying in Luke 13:25-27 (cf. Matt. 7:22-23), though 
here Jesus in his own person is also depicted as Judge. The decisive content 
of the later idea of the return of Christ to judgment that the church’s 
confession then also adopted seems to be, then, that the message of Jesus 
is the standard of judgment. Who executes judgment and pronounces the 
verdict is in comparison a subordinate matter. 

In this way there is also eliminated any appearance of an unfair 
particularism in the idea that for all of us salvation depends on our 
fellowship with Jesus Christ. On this point Hick has stated that a depen- 
dence of individual salvation on encounter with Jesus and turning to him 
as Savior may well stand for those of us in areas and cultures that have 
come under the preaching of the gospel and its impact, but not for those 
who died before Christ’s coming or for the vast majority that live outside 
the historical sphere of influence of the Christian message.?7? It is true 
enough that the event of a personal encounter with Jesus through the 
Christian message and a response of faith to it cannot be the universal 
criterion for participation in salvation or exclusion from it if we take 
seriously what the NT says about the love of God for the world that 
embraces all people. Many have never been reached by the proclamation 
of the gospel. For them the fact of personal encounter with Jesus through 
the church’s preaching, which depends on contingent and historical fac- 
tors, cannot be decisive for eternal salvation. In their case what counts is 
whether their individual conduct actually agrees with the will of God that 
Jesus proclaimed. The message of Jesus is the norm by which God judges 
even in the case of those who never meet Jesus personally. As the parable 
of the sheep and the goats shows, this means that those who have never 
known Jesus but who have done works of love that are in accord with his 
message will in fact participate in the salvation of God’s kingdom and will 
be pronounced innocent at the judgment of God, while those who are 
only nominal Christians are excluded from salvation. Again, all to whom 
the Beatitudes apply (Matt. 5:3ff Luke 6:20ff.) will have a share in the 
coming salvation whether or not they ever heard of Jesus in this life. For 
factually they have a share in Jesus and his message, as the day of judgment 
will make manifest. 

We can thus reconcile the Christian thesis that only fellowship with 


272. Hick, Death and Eternal Life, p. 225. 
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Christ guarantees a share in eschatological salvation with the fact that all 
people, whether Christians or not, have the chance of participation in the 
kingdom of God that Jesus proclaimed. As Jesus said, “Many will come 
from east and west and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the kingdom will be thrown into 
the outer darkness” (Matt. 8:11-12).273 Such sayings were perhaps handed 
down because they were later viewed as promises that Gentile Christians 
would come in as a result of global Christian mission. But they have a 
greater breadth than that. They have a universal perspective that would 
find a counterpart in the later Christian development of the concept of 
Christ’s descent into hades. Originally related specifically to sinners from 
the time of the flood who were now in the realm of death (1 Pet. 3:19-20), 
but seen already as an expression of the universal significance of Christ’s 
death for salvation,?’4 this idea, which is only marginal in the NT, came 
to be related in patristic exegesis to all the righteous of preceding ages and 
even to all who died before Christ’s coming,?”5 and it found entrance into 
the consciousness of the church as a guarantee of the reconciling power 
of the death of Christ even for those who died before he came. This is 
also the function of its reception into the church’s baptismal confessions 
such as the so-called Apostles’ Creed.276 In Christian iconography above 
all the depiction of Christ's descent into hell or hades is linked to the 
figures of Adam and Eve epitomizing the whole of the human race. 
What, then, is the advantage of Christians at the future judgment? 
The advantage is that in the person of Jesus they know the standard for 
participation in eternal salvation and hence also the standard of judgment. 
By relating their lives to Jesus Christ in baptism and faith they can also 
be sure already of future participation in salvation. In Christ they already 
receive justification and pardon at the hands of the future Judge. The 
premise is that they are not just nominal Christians, but related to the 


273. Cf. Luke 13:28-29, where the threat is not directed generally against the 
children of the kingdom but against hearers who encounter Jesus with mistrust and rejec- 
tion. On the promise of salvation in the saying cf. also John 10:16. 

274. See the detailed exegesis in Goppelt, I Peter, pp. 255ff., esp. 259 with reference 
to 1 Pet. 4:6. 

275. Justin Dial. 72.4; PG, 6, 645; Iren. Adv. haer. 4.27.2; Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. 6.6.44-46; PG, 9, 265B-269A; Origen De princ. 2.5.3, ed. Gorgemans and Karpp, pp. 
348-50; C. Cels. 2.43; SC, 132, 382; but cf. Augustine Ep. 164.14-17; PL, 33, 715-16. Cf. 
A. Grillmeier, “Héllenabstieg Christi,” LThK, V (1960), 450-55, esp. 453-54. See the literature 
on 454. 

276. Cf. Kelly, Creeds, pp. 378ff. 
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death of Christ they really are dying to their sinful life. Believers move on 
to judgment with confidence because Jesus Christ, who became human 
and died on the cross for our deliverance and for our reconciliation with 
God, will be the standard of judgment. This fact finds expression in the 
statements of the NT about the execution of judgment that say that 
judgment is put in the hands of Jesus himself in person. Here lies the 
“redemptive transformation” of judgment that goes along with Christian 
faith.277 Not only the Father’s will in creation but the bringing into force 
of that will by the will of the Son to reconcile the world is the guarantee 
that the judgment will not bring about our destruction. Yet even for 
believers it has to bring with it purification from sin and its consequences. 
Whether we think of Jesus Christ as himself Judge or simply as the crite- 
rion of divine judgment, either way judgment is in the hands of the one 
who came for our salvation and who died for us. The scales thus tip in 
favor of a view of judgment along the lines of the purifying fire of Paul 
in 1 Cor. 3:12ff. 


Under the influence of Paul’s statements in 1 Cor. 3:10-15 the Alexandrian theo- 
logians in particular, at the beginning of the 3rd century, developed the idea of 
judgment as purifying fire and related it also to the penitence that is already taking 
place in this earthly life. We find the whole concept full-blown in Origen (C. Cel- 
sum 5.15 and 6.26).278 Cyprian and the 4th-century Cappadocians adopted it, 
though later Chrysostom opposed it because of its link to the Origenist idea of 
apocatastasis.2”? It thus dropped out of sight in the East, but the West retained 
it from Cyprian onward (Cyprian Ep. 55.20). 

We must distinguish from this thought of judgment as purifying fire 
the doctrine of purgatory, which relates the idea of purifying fire specifically to 
the soul’s passage between death and the final consummation. The starting point 
for this was linking the thought of judgment as purifying fire to the path of 
penitence. We find this already in Clement of Alexandria. The idea could then 
arise that the soul continued its penitential course after death, and this idea 
found expression in the picture of purifying fire. Cyprian (see above) and 


277. Ratzinger, Eschatology, p. 206, says that we have here the “redemptive trans- 
formation of the idea of judgment which Christian faith brought about. The truth which 
judges man has itself set out to save him.” Cf. similarly W. Kreck, Die Zukunft des Gekom- 
menen: Grundprobleme der Eschatologie (1961), p. 127. 

278. See R. Hofmann, “Fegfeuer,” RE, V (3rd ed. 1898), 788-92, esp. 789-90; also 
Ratzinger, Eschatology, pp. 224ff., on Clement of Alexandria. 

279. J. N. Karmiris, “Abriss der dogmatischen Lehre der orthodoxen katholischen 
Kirche,” in Die orthodoxe Kirche in griechischer Sicht, ed. P. Bratsiosis, 2nd ed. (1970), pp. 
15-120, esp. 112ff., 119-20. 
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Augustine (Ench. 69) adopted it in the West. In these fathers, however, the main 
focus is on penitence as purifying fire in our earthly life. They did not limit the 
idea of a purifying fire to the intermediate state of the soul between death and 
the last judgment. The idea took this direction only in the Middle Ages, and it 
then brought with it also the thought of vicarious penitential acts by the living 
on behalf of the dead to make their fate easier in the hereafter. The resultant 
nexus of thinking finally produced the doctrine of indulgences that was the 
target of Reformation criticism. 

Luther at first endorsed the postulate of purgatorial fire.28° But because 
of the associated idea of an intermediate state for departed souls on which the 
living can have an influence by means of vicarious penitence, he then decisively 
rejected it on the ground that Christ alone and not human works can help the 
soul.281 Reformation criticism did not aim so much, then, at the idea of judgment 
as purifying fire but rather at the linking of this thought to the postulate of an 
intermediate state between death and the last judgment, as though there took 
place in this state a process of soul purgation after this earthly life. Even today 
modern Protestant theology still fixes on this point in its criticism of the doctrine 
of purgatory.282 

The dogmatic definition of the medieval church at Lyons in 1274 (DS, 
856) presupposed rather than expressly maintained the existence of an interme- 
diate state for departed souls between death and the last judgment and the possi- 
bility of a continuation during this state of moral purgation beyond what has 
been achieved during existence on earth. Similarly, when Trent (DS, 1820) ratified 
the doctrine of purgatory in answer to Reformation criticism it was simply defend- 
ing the existence of purgatory in general and therefore the permissibility of 
intercession for the departed. It is thus not certain whether the premise of an 
intermediate state is itself part of the dogmatic core of the doctrine. Hence 
Ratzinger could formulate the lasting content of the doctrine of purgatory without 
express reference to the postulate of an intermediate state and in close connection 
with 1 Cor. 3:12ff., stating that the Lord himself is the fire of judgment that 
transforms us, conforming us to his glorified body (Rom. 8:29; Phil. 3:21). Puri- 
fication is not, then, by this or that force, but by the transforming power of the 
Lord who frees and melts frozen hearts by fire to fit them into the living organism 


280. WA, 1, 555ff. (1518), esp. 55.36; cf. WA, 2, 70, 15-27. Already at the 1518 
Leipzig Disputation Luther expressed doubts whether it was possible to prove the existence 
of purgatory from scripture. 

281. AS, 2.2; BSLK, 420. The Large Catechism speaks of daily sanctification in this 
life (BSLK, 659, 2). Sanctification thus has the character of an ongoing process in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, but this process does not continue in the same way after death, for when 
we perish it will be done in a moment and will be forever (Large Catechism IF, art. 3, § 59; 
BSLK, 659, 21-23). Cf. also Calvin’s Inst. 3.5.6; CR, 30, 495-96. 

282. See, e.g., Althaus, Die letzten Dinge, 4th ed., pp. 202-22. 
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of his own body.283 The Pauline sayings that are adduced are sayings about the 
last judgment, not about a preceding process of purification. The same is true of 
the christological interpretation of the image of fire in 1 Cor. 3. As Ratzinger puts 
it, Christ the Judge is the Eschatos, so that we cannot distinguish between the 
Judge of the last day and the Judge after death. Our entry into the sphere of our 
manifest reality is our entry into our final destiny and therefore our being brought 
into the eschatological fire.284 The stress here is on the transformation that is 
effected by the fire that the Lord himself is. On the basis of 1 Cor. 3:10-15 
Ratzinger argues that the central Yes of faith saves, but that in most cases this 
basic decision is covered over by much wood, hay, and stubble, and peeps only 
with difficulty through the grid of egoism that we cannot put off. We receive 
mercy but we have to be changed. The meeting with the Lord is this change, the 
fire whose burning makes us the faultless ones that can be receptacles of eternal 
joy.285 

This exposition, which ties the thought of purification to purgatory by 
the link to Jesus Christ himself as the eschatological fire, detaches the doctrine of 
purgatory from the concept of an intermediate state. It thus snaps the link that 
in the Middle Ages supplied a basis for the idea of indulgences and that offered 
ground for Reformation criticism. The doctrine of purgatory is brought back into 
the Christian expectation of final judgment by the returning Christ. There is thus 
no more reason for the Reformation opposition. 


The judgment that is put in Christ’s hands is no longer destruction 
but a fire of purging and cleansing. What it effects is the change to which 
Paul refers in 1 Cor. 15:50ff., the transforming of the mortal into immortal- 
ity. Here is the solution to the apparent contradiction between the statement 
in 1 Cor. 5:10 that all must come before Christ’s judgment seat to receive a 
reward for their deeds and what 1 Cor. 15:50ff. says about transformation 
into the new life. The solution is that the transformation takes place by the 
fire of judgment.2®86 It involves the completing of penitence, but only as a 
moment in integration into the newlife in fellowship with Jesus Christ. Thus 
the fire of judgment is purifying, not destructive, fire. 


283. Ratzinger, Eschatology, pp. 229-30; and cf. the whole train of Ratzinger’s 
argument, pp. 218-33; also J. Gnilka, Ist 1 Kor. 3:10-15 ein Schriftzeugnis fiir das Fegfeuer? 
Eine exegetisch-historische Untersuchung (1955). Ratzinger takes up the central thought of 
Gnilka’s exegesis but uses it in interpretation rather than criticism of the doctrine of 
purgatory. 

284, Ratzinger, Eschatology, p. 230. 

285. Ibid., p. 231. 

286. Though cf. Syr. Bar. 50-51, where the resurrection change comes only after 
the judgment. 
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Does this conclusion abandon the Johannine concept that Christ 
is the standard of final judgment, though not the Judge who condemns 
sinners? Does it absorb this concept into the thought that the returning 
Lord is the eschatological Judge? The thought of purifying fire safeguards 
the declaration of the Johannine Christ that he condemns no one (John 
12:47). But it leads us beyond distinction between Jesus’ word and his 
person. The risen and returning Christ is his word in person. The reality 
of the returning Christ that the image of fire represents is thus seen to be 
identical with the one who became incarnate for our salvation and may 
thus be understood as the completion of what began then: the transform- 
ing of our human existence into the image of the Son. 

The Orthodox churches of the Christian East expressly rejected the 
doctrine of purgatory that the medieval Latin church adopted in 1274 in 
connection with the postulate of an intermediate state.28” The background 
of this rejection is to be found in Chrysostom’s criticism of the Origenistic 
understanding of the purifying fire of 1 Cor. 3:10-15 as a divine education of 
souls that has as its goal the restoring of all of them (apokatastasis panton). 
This interpretation suggests itself if along the lines of the Western doctrine 
of purgatory we relate the purifying fire to a penitential process that sup- 
posedly continues after individual death. In contrast, however, relating the 
fire of the last judgment to the returning Christ opens the door to a variety 
of results ranging from the purging and cleansing of believers to the total 
destruction of those who persist irreconcilably in turning aside from God. In 
view of the plain NT statements on the matter?88 we certainly cannot rule out 
the possibility of the eternal damnation of some. In certain cases nothing may 
remain when the fire of the divine glory has purged away all that is incom- 
patible with God’s presence. But this possibility is not a constitutive part of 
the thought of divine judgment in terms of the purifying fire of 1 Cor. 
3:10-15. It is rather a borderline case, and one against which Christians, as 
Paul tells us, are protected by their fellowship of faith with Jesus Christ, and 
against which also all those of other peoples and cultures are protected who 
are unwittingly close to the kingdom of God in terms of the Beatitudes of 
Jesus or the parable of the sheep and the goats (Matt. 25:31-46). 


287. Cf. esp. the Conf. Orth. 1.66 (Petrus Moghila, “Orthodoxa Confessio Fidei 
Catholicae et Apostolicae Ecclesiae Orientalis, 1640,” Orientalia Christiana, X, no. 39, ed. 
A. Malvy and M. Viller (1927), pp. 39-40; cf. RE, V (1898), 791. 

288. See the sayings that Ratzinger (Eschatology, p. 285, n. 75) has assembled from 
the Jesus tradition, from Paul’s epistles, and from Revelation, along with references to the 
church’s dogmatic definitions, DS, 72, 76, 801, 858, also 1351. 
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Excursus: The Language of Eschatology 


Discussion of judgment and purgatorial fire shows us that materially and in 
terms of the biblical witness a figurative, metaphorical way of speaking is to a 
high degree natural in dealing with these themes. Nor is this just a matter of 
using the image of fire. Talk about judgment itself is already metaphorical. The 
same is true when we refer to the future of salvation for the dead as their 
reawakening or resurrection. These are ideas that have their basis in an earthly 
experience here below, i.e., that of awaking and rising up out of sleep. The 
predominance of metaphorical language in eschatology is no accident but an 
expression of the fact that in a special way the themes under discussion are all 
beyond human comprehension. The eschatological statements of theology deal 
with an event that does not lie in the sphere of our present experience. This 
does not mean that they are unfounded or bear no relation to present experi- 
ence. On the contrary, what they express is a sense of the defectiveness of our 
human reality and destiny as we now experience it and the tension between our 
awareness of God and this defectiveness. But this kind of indirect relation to 
the reality of human experience as it now is expresses itself linguistically in the 
adoption of metaphorical language. In so doing it does not simply give free rein 
to poetic fancy. The statements are as precise as human speech about these 
matters can be on the basis of our present experience. When Hick demands 
“fiteral and not metaphorical answers” to questions as to the when and where 
of our eschatological participation in God’s view of our earthly life from the 
standpoint of eternity,?8° we have to remember that Jesus himself refused to 
offer any literal when and where (Mark 13:32). Christian theology would be 
well advised not to claim more knowledge here than the Son and the angels of 
heaven. 
For the rest three points are to be noted. 


1. The matter itself is not metaphor, only the way of stating it. We must 
not infer the unreality of the matter from the metaphorical form of 
statement. 

2. The reasons for statements made in metaphorical form, the deliberations 
that lead to this or that formulation, may always be argued and also be 
contested in principle, as may the presentation of the relations between 
them. 


3. Along with metaphorical ideas in eschatology we also find expressions of 


289. See Hick, Death and Eternal Life, p. 224, on earlier observations of mine on 
the metaphorical nature of what we say about judgment and resurrection. For the meta- 
phorical form of our talk about reawakening and resurrection see my Systematic Theology, 
Ul, 347-48. 
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a different structure, e.g., “life”? or “eternity.” The concept of the “king- 
dom of God” is complex because it contains metaphorical features (e.g., 
royal dominion), but we cannot see it as totally metaphorical because 
power and lordship over the world are implications of the thought of God 
as such. 


b. The Work of the Spirit in Judgment and Transfiguration 


In primitive Christian testimonies the importance of the Holy Spirit in 
the event of final consummation is not so plain as the function of the gift 
of the Spirit as an anticipation of eschatological salvation. Yet it would be 
a mistake to conclude that the Spirit will have no decisive function any 
longer at the eschatological consummation itself. Instead, the gift of the 
Spirit can have for the believer’s present the significance of an anticipation 
and pledge of future salvation only because the Spirit is also the power of 
God effecting future salvation itself. 

We find a clear starting point for this truth in what is said about 
the hope of the resurrection from the dead. Such statements are also 
basic for an understanding of the gift of the Spirit in the believer’s 
present. Rom. 8:11 tells us that the indwelling of the divine Spirit who 
raised up Jesus Christ guarantees believers that God will also raise up 
their mortal bodies, doing so indeed through the Spirit of Christ who is 
already imparted to them. The Spirit, then, is the creative source of the 
resurrection life both in relation to the resurrection of Jesus and in 
relation to others. In this regard we must recall that the biblical stories 
view the Spirit as the source of all life already at creation.2%! It is not 
surprising, then, that the same Spirit should be thought of as also the 
source of the new and perfect life that is no longer separated from its 
divine origin but will be wholly penetrated by the Spirit and remains 
related to him. This is why Paul calls the new eschatological life a spiritual 
life, a life wholly permeated by the divine Creator Spirit (séma pneu- 
matikon, 1 Cor. 15:42-46), a life that will also be immortal by virtue of 
this indissoluble relation to the divine Spirit as the source of life (wv. 
50ff.). 


290, See my Systematic Theology, II, 347ff.; and my “Dogmatische Erwagungen zur 
Auferstehung Jesu,” in Grundfragen, II, 160-73, esp. 168, n. f. 

291. See my Systematic Theology, Il, 76ff., 185ff.; also my “Spirit of Life,” in Faith 
and Reality (Philadelphia, 1977), pp. 20-38. 
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The work of the Spirit is at all events fundamental for the eschato- 
logical salvation event of the resurrection of the dead. Now for Paul 
resurrection also means change into a new life (vv. 51-52), and there thus 
results as well a relation between the Spirit’s work and the theme of 
judgment. This mortal cannot without change acquire a share in immor- 
tality (cf. v. 50). But if we are right that the idea of a changing of this 
earthly life carries with it a link to judgment (in the sense of purifying 
fire), then the work of the Spirit stands related also to the executing of 
judgment. For this reason John the Baptist proclaimed that the coming 
Son of Man would baptize with the spirit and with fire (Luke 3:16 = Matt. 
3:11) in contrast to the water baptism that John himself administered as 
a sign of this future event. In the light of what the NT says elsewhere, the 
link between Spirit and fire in the judicial action of the Son of Man and 
the hope of life that goes along with the Holy Spirit might seem strange, 
and in Mark 1:8 the understanding of the announcement of the Baptist 
in terms of Christian baptism with the Spirit leaves out the relation to the 
fire of judgment. But does not Isa. 11:4 say that the coming Messiah will 
slay the wicked with the breath (beruah) of his lips? 2 Thess. 2:8 related 
this notion to the judgment of the returning Lord. Hence the Spirit does 
in any event have a function at the judgment.?° In keeping is his work 
in this life relative to penitence, as in 2 Cor. 7:9-10 and Rom. 2:4. Accord- 
ing to Paul the Spirit enables us to judge ourselves and others (1 Cor. 
2:13ff; cf. 11:31), and present self-judgment of this kind preempts a sen- 
tence of condemnation at the last judgment (11:31; cf. 5:5). Perhaps 
associated with this Spirit-given ability to judge is the idea sometimes 
found in Paul that in company with Christ believers will judge the world 
and even angels (6:2-3) at the coming judgment. 

Very different functions thus come together in the eschatological 
work of the Spirit. He is the source of salvation, of the new and eternal 
life, but also the organ of judgment. Can we find a way of uniting these 
associated functions in some distinctive feature of the work of the Spirit? 
The whole compass of his eschatological work comes into view if we think 
of it as distinctively a work of glorification. The thought of glorification 
links the new life of the resurrection to the moment of judgment that 
carries with it the transfiguration of this earthly life by means of the 


292. This side of the Spirit’s work, which is mostly overlooked, perhaps comes to 
expression also in the saying about blaspheming the Holy Spirit (Mark 3:29). The fatal result 
of this is illustrated in the story of Ananias and Sapphira in Acts 5:1-11. 
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relation to God the Father and to the praise of God. The glorifying of 
God in this comprehensive sense is the proper and final work of the Spirit, 
who is also the Creator of life, the source of all knowledge, as also of faith 
and hope and love, and therewith, too, of freedom and peace, and hence 
of the common life of creatures in mutual recognition that is perfected 
in the kingdom of God and that finds expression already in sign in the 
fellowship of the church. In all these areas the work of the Spirit always 
aims already at the glorifying of God in his creation, and in his eschato- 
logical work this aspect will come to the fore in an overwhelming way, 
gathering together and transforming all else. 


The Spirit and the glory of God are closely related in the NT testimonies and can 
stand for the same thing. If Rom. 8:11 tells us that Jesus Christ was raised up by 
the Father through the Spirit, Rom. 6:4 says exactly the same thing about the doxa 
of God: Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father. 2 Cor. 13:4 
refers to the power of God, the dynamis theou, by which the crucified Christ has 
come back to life and lives, and in Rom. 1:4 this power is that of the Holy Spirit, 
who by raising Jesus Christ from the dead has instituted him in the position of 
power as Son of God. The equation of doxa and pneuma®> that is implied in 
such parallel sayings finds express formulation in another NT work, namely, 
1 Peter, and here indeed with reference to the gift of the Spirit to believers. On 
them the Spirit of the glory and the power of God rests already (4:14).294 Both 
glory and power are intrinsic to the Spirit’s nature and work. Thus the glory of 
Christ (and God), which will find “manifestation” in the event of the final con- 
summation and for which believers wait, will be the full bringing into view of the 
power and glory of the divine Spirit and the divine essence. Christ and the Spirit 
are not in competition with one another, nor are the reign of the exalted Lord 
and the kingdom of the Father. In the fellowship of the trinitarian persons the 
others are always present in what one of them does. If, then, Jewish apocalyptic 
awaited the end-time event as a revelation of the glory of God in a continuation 
of older prophetic expectation,?9> Christian hope is oriented to the fulfilling of 


293. In his own way Bultmann has noted this point in his NT Theology, I, 153ff. 

294. On this textually difficult verse see Goppelt, I Peter, pp. 321-25. As distinct 
from Goppelt (p. 323, n. 30), I offer a rendering here that treats the words “and the power,” 
found in some manuscripts, as original. 

295. On this point cf. R. Rendtorff (“The Concept of Revelation in Ancient Israel”) 
and U. Wilckens (“The Understanding of Revelation Within the History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity”) in the volume I edited, Revelation as History (New York, 1968), pp. 23-52 and 
55-121, respectively. Most impressive is the depiction of the appearing of the Most High 
on the throne of judgment in 4 Ezra 7:33, 39ff. That day is the day of eternity that has 
neither evening nor morning, neither winter nor summer, neither midday nor night nor 
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this expectation by the return of Jesus Christ in glory, in the power of the divine 
Spirit.296 


Now the light of the divine glory is identical with the fire of 
judgment. We read in 4 Ezra 7:42 that in the light of the divine glory all 
will see what is destined for them. In 1 Enoch 50:1 the judgment proceed- 
ing from the divine glory is in the case of the saints and the elect linked 
to transformation by the light of the glory of God that dwells on them. 
The whole tradition that stands behind such statements enables us to say 
that the light of the divine glory is the fire of purifying judgment that we 
find in 1 Cor. 3:10-15. One and the same divine light of glory brings 
believers liberation from the scum of sin and death even as the wicked 
have to fear it as a consuming fire. The power at work here, however, is 
the Spirit of God, who will lead creatures to the eschatological praise of 
God by which they glorify God,?9 just as they for their part participate 
in the glory of God through Christ (Rom. 8:18; Phil. 3:21; cf. 1 Pet. 5:1). 

In the eschatological consummation, then, the glorification will be 
mutual. To the glorification of creatures as the act of God in which their 
being is changed to make possible their participation in God’s eternal 
glory corresponds the glorification of God by creatures, namely, by the 
praise of the Creator in which creatures distinguish the Creator from 
themselves as the giver of their existence and their life and honor his deity 
by giving him thanks. As we have shown, on both sides this mutual 
glorification is the work of the Spirit. But we are led to the ultimate 
profundities of this event by the recollection that in the depiction offered 
in John’s Gospel this mutual glorification marks the relation between the 
Father and the Son. The Son has glorified the Father (17:4) by proclaiming 
his lordship. He now asks the Father to glorify him by reaccepting him 
into his original fellowship with the Father (v. 5). In this way, and by the 
participation of believers in the common glory of the Son and the Father 
(v. 22), the glorifying of the Father by the Son will come to fulfillment. 
This event, however, is mediated by the work of the Spirit, who will glorify 
the Son in believers (16:14) by bringing to their remembrance Jesus and 
his message, and therewith the Father. The Spirit has a part already in the 


twilight nor radiance nor brightness nor shining, but only the radiance of the glory of the 
Most High that enables all of us to see what is destined for us (7:42; cf. Isa. 60:19). 
296. Thus in Rev. 21:23 the shining of the glory of God that gives light to the 
perfected city streams forth from the Lamb, the crucified and risen Christ, as its light. 
297. Rev. 1:6; 7:12; 11:13; 14:7; 19:1; cf. Rom. 11:36; 15:6; etc. 
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mutual glorification of the Father and the Son, for the Son glorifies the 
Father in the power of the Spirit who rests on him (1:32), and the Father 
answers the request for the glorifying of Jesus as his Son not merely by 
raising him from the dead but also by sending the Spirit, who glorifies 
the Son in believers. The glorifying of believers, however, their transform- 
ing by the light of the divine glory, draws them into the eternal fellowship 
of the Father and the Son by the Spirit. It is the same Spirit who is already 
conferred on believers by their baptism and who enables them, as they 
participate in the filial relationship of Jesus Christ to the Father, to call 
on God as their Father, and in so doing to have a foretaste of their own 
eschatological consummation as participation in the eternal life of the 
trinitarian God in the fellowship of the Son and the Father by the Spirit. 


c. The Reality of the Returning Christ 


How does the eschatological work of the Spirit relate to the return of 
Jesus? We have stated already that we are not to think of the work of the 
Spirit as competing with that of the Son in the eschatological consumma- 
tion. Along the lines of the view of God’s work in salvation history that 
we gather from trinitarian dogma, we have here only one event. But how 
does the Son also have a part in the work of the Spirit, specifically as the 
returning Christ? 

An understanding of the eschatological future as revelation of the 
divine glory determines what Paul and 1 Peter say about the future of 
Jesus Christ. According to the witness of the latter the glory of God is 
already imparted to Jesus Christ in the event of his resurrection (1 Pet. 
1:11-21),298 Believers await their sharing in this coming revelation of the 
glory of Jesus (5:1ff.; cf. 1:7; 4:13). Paul, too, states that Christ will conform 
our bodies to the body of his glory (Phil. 3:21) so that we will be co-heirs 
of his glory (Rom. 8:17-18). For Paul this is the central content of the 
saving event of Christ’s coming again (Phil. 3:20-21), which 1 Thess. 
4:16-17 depicts wholly in the symbolism of Jewish apocalyptic. As we see 
the glory of the Lord, we are changed into this image from one glory to 


298. If we view the tradition of the transfiguration of Jesus in the Gospels (Mark 
9:2-8 par.) as something that took place in the earthly history of Jesus and not as an account 
that originally belonged to the stories of the resurrection, then we may see it as an antici- 
patory manifestation of the glorifying that Jesus experienced at his resurrection. 
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another (2 Cor. 3:18). But as this passage expressly tells us, it is the Spirit 
who does this changing. We may thus infer that the work of the Spirit will 
be constitutive for the event of the return of Christ as it was also for the 
resurrection of Jesus and his institution to divine sonship (Rom. 1:4), the 
only difference being that at his coming again Jesus will no longer be a 
mere object of the Spirit’s creative dynamic, since the life of the risen Lord 
is already wholly permeated by the Spirit and radiates the Spirit. The 
exalted Christ is present in the Spirit’s work, and conversely the Spirit’s 
work finds fulfillment in the return of Christ for the renewing of his 
fellowship with believers. Related, too, will be the renewal and consum- 
mation of the world by world-changing judgment, and all under the sign 
of the divine glory that will be manifest as the glory of Jesus Christ (1 Pet. 
4:13) by the completing of his reconciling of believers for participation 
in his life. Herein Jesus will be manifested as the Lord to the glory of God 
the Father (Phil. 2:11; cf. 1:11). The Father’s own glory, his deity, will thus 
be made manifest by the consummating of the lordship of Christ that is 
identical with his own doxa (1 Thess. 2:12), and in this way it will also be 
shown again that all things are gathered together in him, but especially 
by the glorification of believers. This in turn will bring it about that by 
the power of the Spirit believers will glorify Jesus Christ and the Father 
and will themselves be changed from glory to glory by the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Christ (2 Cor. 3:18). 

The coming again of Christ will be the completion of the work of 
the Spirit that began in the incarnation and with the resurrection of Jesus. 
From the standpoint of eternity we have here one and the same event 
because the incarnation is already the inbreaking of the future of God, 
the entry of eternity into time. For us, however, confession of the incar- 
nation has its basis in Jesus’ resurrection, and only at his return will debate 
concerning the reality of the Easter event be at an end and will that reality 
definitively and publicly come into force, for the resurrection of Jesus is 
the proleptic manifestation of the reality of the new, eschatological life of 
salvation in Jesus himself, just as the coming lordship of God that Jesus 
proclaimed broke in already in his earthly work. The inner connection 
between the resurrection, the incarnation, and the coming again of Jesus 
brings to expression the eternal, divinely grounded unity of the event that 
took place for us in these three ways, in the form of three events that we 
may in fact distinguish. 

The interrelation and even the unity of these distinguishable events 
when eternity came into time was a subject of reflection already in our 
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discussion of the concept of the incarnation.29? According to the NT 
witnesses the event of Christ’s coming again is determined hereby in yet 
another way. For in the reality of the returning Christ the new life of the 
resurrection from the dead and the coming of the kingdom of God, 
individual and collective eschatology, are mutually related in indissoluble 
unity, We have said already that there can be no fulfillment for individuals 
without the kingdom of God in the world and in human society, but also 
conversely that there can be no fulfillment of humanity as a species 
without the participation of all individuals in modes in keeping with their 
differences. The same applies to Jesus himself, and the removal of the 
separation (not the distinction) between the I and others, between in- 
dividuals and society, in the life of the risen and returning Lord gives us 
some inkling of the depth of the transformation that believers, too, will 
undergo in this regard.300 

The crucified Lord experienced the resurrection from the dead as 
this individual in distinction from all others. Yet the new life imparted to 
him relates to that of a totality, a new humanity, for which he is the author 
of salvation (Heb. 2:10; Acts 3:15) and which is fashioned in his likeness 
(1 Cor. 15:49),30! According to 2 Cor. 3:18 this event means that we shall 
be changed into the image, not just a copy, of the risen Lord. In keeping 
is the Pauline thought that the body of the risen Lord is not just Jesus’ 
individual form of existence but embraces his community as well. The 
community is linked to Christ in the unity of the one body, of his body 
(1 Cor. 12:27; Rom. 12:4-5). The root of this Pauline thought is to be 
sought in the eucharistic tradition.*02 Expositors are usually too timid to 
follow through on this statement in all its boldness and to take it literally 
rather than as a figure of speech or as a statement about a “mystical” body 
that is different from Christ’s resurrection body.39 But if we take what 
Paul says about the church as the body of Christ just as it stands, it follows 
that we must understand the new life of the resurrection, the life of the 
risen Christ, as a removal of the individual autonomy and separation that 
are part of the corporeality of earthly life, though with no simple erasure 


299. In my Systematic Theology, II, 301ff., I argued for the thesis that the concept 
of incarnation relates to all Jesus’ earthly course and embraces events that on this course 
are separate in time. 

300. See my Grundfragen, II, 180ff.,184ff. 

301. Cf. also Rom. 8:29; Phil. 3:21. 

302. Cf. Wilckens, Romer, III, 13, on 12:4-5. 

303. See ch. 14, §2, esp. pp. 467ff. and nn. 87ff. 
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of individual particularity.>° This is primarily true of the corporeality of 
the risen Christ. If Jesus gave his life for the salvation of the world, the 
new life of the risen Lord, even as bodily life, cannot have a form of 
existence that separates it from others. If the resurrection appearences in 
the Gospel traditions involve only individual corporeality for the risen 
Lord, they betray a one-sidedness that needs correction by the Pauline 
concept of the church as the body of Christ. We must also say conversely, 
however, that the reality of the risen Lord involves more than the existence 
of the church. Thus before the formation of the church, and alongside 
the fellowship of his disciples, it showed itself to be a reality of its own 
that is grounded in itself, or rather in the creative power of God. But the 
reality of the risen Lord is not self-enclosed to the exclusion of the fel- 
lowship of believers. It establishes, embraces, and transcends this fellow- 
ship. The distinguishing and relating of head and body express this fact 
in the Pauline writings.3°5 

The distinction between head and body preserves the individual 
distinction of Jesus from his people notwithstanding his unity with them 
in the fellowship of his body. Similarly we must say of the resurrection of 
believers that their individuality will not disappear even though their 
separation from each other in their earthly existence is one of the things 
that will be profoundly changed by the eschatological transformation of 
this mortal life into the new corporeality of the resurrection from the 
dead.3°6 Individuals become members of one body when they no longer 
have to assert themselves against one another, but mutually accept one 
another for what they are in their individuality, and for what in this way 
they are also for others, just as they accept the Father in his deity and Jesus 
Christ as their Head and Lord. In all these relations not only particularity 
but also its positive acceptance, and therefore also self-distinction, are still 
the condition of fellowship, the same being true in relation to God. Yet 
now distinction no longer means separation because individuals are no 
longer seeking to “be as God” but living out their own finitude in its 


304. Rahner’s discussion of the “pancosmic” status of the human spirit-soul after 
death insofar as it is the entelechy of its concrete corporeality (Theology of Death, pp. 16ff., 
esp. 20-22) tends in the same direction, though from this standpoint defense is needed 
against the objections of Hick (Death and Eternal Life, pp. 232-33) that pancosmic freeing 
from limitation involves the dissolving of finitude. By a nuanced interpretation one might 
perhaps defend Rahner’s thought in terms of self-distinction as a condition of fellowship 
with what is finite, as also with God. 

305. See my statements, almost word for word the same, in Grundfragen, II, 184-85. 

306. Ibid., p. 185. 
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relation to the individuality of others. There is thus disclosed the deeper 
basis of the connection between the revelation of the glory of Christ and 
the glorifying of those who are related to him by faith at his coming again, 
including the transforming of the world itself into a new heaven and a 
new earth. The expectation of Christ’s return is.not oriented to the ap- 
pearing of a single individual but to the making manifest of a vital nexus 
originating in the crucified Jesus of Nazareth in the light of the glory of 
God.3°7 This is why Luke 17:24 tells us that the future of the Son of Man 
will be like lightning shining from one end of heaven to the other. The 
issue here is not just the suddenness of the event but above all the fact 
that we cannot fix it at a single point (“Lo here! lo, there!” v. 23) in 
distinction from surrounding areas; instead, it embraces all creation. The 
return of Christ to judgment carries with it, then, the whole vital nexus 
of the world’s deliverance and reconciliation proceeding from his incar- 
nation. In the undivided present of eternity all that happens in creation 
becomes in this way a revelation of the love of the Creator and Reconciler 
of the world who by the power of his Spirit can change the dissonance of 
judgment into the peace of God’s kingdom and the many-voiced harmony 
of the praise of God that will sound out from the mouth of renewed 
creation. 


§ 5. The Justification of God by the Spirit 


In every part the presentation of Christian doctrine from the standpoint 
of the concept of God, i.e., as theology, relates to the doctrine of God. 
From the doctrine of creation to eschatology the action of the trinitarian 
God in salvation history, including the resultant creaturely operations, 
forms the subject. The unity of this divine action as a single if differ- 
entiated act has been discussed already at the beginning of the doctrine 
of creation.3°8 Yet it is only in the light of the conclusion, i.e., of escha- 
tology, that we can give material definition to this one act that spans the 
whole economy of salvation and that is the work of the trinitarian persons 
in concert even though they appear in different ways in its individual 
phases. It is true that in speaking of creation we stated that the aim of 


307. Ibid., p. 186. 
308. See my Systematic Theology, U1, 1ff., esp. 8. 
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giving creatures independent existence was that they should be able to 
share in the relation of the Son to the Father and hence in the Trinity’s 
eternal fellowship of love. There came to light here our special human 
position and destiny relative to creation and made possible by our crea- 
turely ascent. Later, in discussing the relation between christology and 
anthropology, and then again in dealing with justification and baptism, 
the theme was the actualizing of this destiny of ours by Jesus Christ. But 
here what was said about the significance of the saving event in Jesus 
Christ was always spoken in anticipation of the eschatological consum- 
mation. From a different angle it is of the essence of the eschatological 
consummation that it does not just break in at the end but does so already 
in this earthly life, in the midst of the history of humanity. Why is that 
so? What does it tell us about the God who acts in history? 

The reconciliation of the world in the history of Jesus Christ 
precedes the eschatological consummation of salvation. But only in the 
eschaton does the reconciliation of the world come to completion with 
the new life of the resurrection of the dead in the kingdom of God. So 
long as creation sighs under the dominion of corruptibility and death, 
creatures will also complain and there will be no silencing of the accusa- 
tion against the Creator by which they show that they are still unreconciled 
to him. In view of the misery in this world this complaint can even become 
a contesting of the existence of God as a loving and omnipotent Creator. 
Hence only the eschatological consummation of the world will bring 
definitive proof of God’s existence and final clarification of the character 
of his nature and works. Up to then the world in its autonomy vis-a-vis 
God and the absurdity of its suffering and wickedness will always provide 
material enough for the atheism that regards such a world as incompatible 
with the postulate of a loving and wise Creator.3°9 For this reason, in my 
provisional presentation of the doctrine of God in volume 1, I could not 
give a conclusive answer to the question of God’s existence but remained 
stuck in the debatability of the reality of God that characterizes the history 
of religion in the antitheses between religions and between these and 
atheism. Like any other concept, even the Christian concept of God3!0 is 
only an anticipation of the reality whose concept it claims to be. But as 


309. See D. Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (1779), §§ 10-11 (ed. 
H. D. Aiken, 1948; repr. 1977; pp. 61-81). 

310. On this thesis, which adopts an insight of Kant, see my discussion in Meta- 
physics, pp. 91-109, dealing with concept and anticipation, esp. 99-100. 
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the trinitarian concept of God it points to the process of God’s self- 
revelation in the creation, reconciliation, and consummation of the world. 
Only with the last of these, in the world’s eschatological future, will this 
process come to an end with the definitive revelation of the glory of God 
in demonstration of his deity. The eschatological perfecting of the world 
for participation in the glory of God wiil also show how wrong is unbelief 
with its doubting of God’s existence. For it will prove the love of the 
Creator for his creatures. In contrast, every rational theodicy has at best 
only provisional significance. Or may it even be itself already an expression 
of unbelief? 


a. The Problem of Theodicy and Efforts to Solve It by Argument 


In the history of human religion the concern has always been to overcome 
wickedness and evil in the world. So long as evil in the world was attributed 
to demons or to strife between divine powers it did not constitute a 
problem for the conviction that the gods are real. But the more there came 
to be seen at work in the sphere of the gods a common will corresponding 
to the order of the cosmos, or even the dominion of a single God, the 
more urgent the question necessarily became why the divine power allows 
wickedness and evil in this earthly life. Because Greek thought finally 
related such problems to fate and thus abandoned them as insoluble, 
Hellenism lost its trust in any cosmic order; and this was one of the reasons 
why people turned to Near Eastern cults that promised individuals re- 
demption from an evil world. 

In spite of Jewish monotheism, the problem of theodicy did not 
arise at first in Judaism, not merely because it accepted the inscrutable 
will of God but also because it believed in God as the sovereign author 
of evil as well as good.3!! Only the suffering of the righteous and the good 
fortune of the wicked brought an assault against Jewish faith, since both 
seemed to be incompatible with the righteousness of God. Eschatology 
developed in postexilic Judaism as a way out of this problem.3!2 

The problem is unavoidably much more pressing for Christian 
thinking, which believes in the one God as the God of world-reconciling 


311. Amos 3:6; Isa. 45:7; cf. Job 2:10; Jer. 45:4-5; Lam. 3:38; Prov. 16:4; and see my 
Systematic Theology, II, 161ff., esp. 163. 
312. Cf. Wilckens, Auferstehung, p. 115. 
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love. True, the message of the reconciliation of the world by the death of 
Christ is itself an answer to the presence of evil and wickedness in the 
world. But if the God of reconciliation is the same as the Creator — and 
the theology of the early Christian church insisted on this in opposition 
to Gnosis?! — why, then, did he ever permit wickedness and evil at all?3!4 


The anti-Gnostic fathers could not simply ignore this question. In answer they 
could not have recourse to the inscrutable will of God3!5 because his reconciling 
action in Jesus Christ had made this will known and the issue was precisely how 
to reconcile it with belief in the same God as the Creator of the world.3!6 From 
the time of Clement of Alexandria the answer was given that we must trace back 
sin and evil in the world not to God but to the fall of angels and of our first 
parents.>!7 Ultimately, however, this was not adequate, as Augustine saw al- 
ready,>18 for it simply raised the further question why the Creator did not inter- 


313. Gnosis and the attempts to defeat it, as H. Blumenberg (Die Legitimitat der 
Neuzeit [1966]) has shown, direct the development of the treatment of the problem of 
theodicy in the course of Christian thinking. But on the tendency of Blumenberg to be 
critical of Christianity, and on details in his argument, see my Idea of God and Human 
Freedom (Philadelphia, 1973), pp. 178-91. 

314. Cf. already the Epicurean argument against the Stoic view of providence; on 
this see C.-F. Geyer, “Das Theodizeeproblem — Ein historischer und systematischer Uber- 
blick,” in Theodizee — Gott vor Gericht? ed. W. Oelmiiller (1990), pp. 9-32, esp. 9-10. Geyer 
finds five strategies in dealing with the question of theodicy: Instrumentalizing the negative 
(for a higher end), and the ontological disempowering, pedagogizing, moralizing, or aes- 
thetizing of suffering and evil (pp. 12-13). Oelmiiller, “Philosophische Antwortversuche 
angesichts des Leidens,” in ibid., pp. 67-86, lumps ontologizing, aesthetizing, and function- 
alizing together as “disempowering if we look at the whole picture” (p. 72). In contrast, he 
points to the “hypermoralizing of the Christian doctrine of sin” (pp. 73-74) and also to 
modern attempts to provide an answer in terms of experiences in nature (pp. 75ff.) and 
culture (pp. 77-78). 

315. Cf. later Luther in his De servo arbitrio (1525): “Nec nostrum hoc est quaerere, 
sed adorare mysteria haec” (WA, 18, 712, 26). But see also the observation, based on 
Augustine, in his Romans lectures, WA, 56, 331, 27; LW, 25, 319. 

316, Luther’s argument in De servo arbitrio is convincing only where faith in God 
the Creator is already presupposed. We see this from its rejection by P. Bayle, who regarded 
Manichean dualism as at least worth considering and who thus by reason of the problem 
of theodicy did not think we can reconcile faith and reason; cf. A. Hiigli, “Malum VI, 
Neuzeit,” HWP, V (1980), 681-706, esp. 683. 

317. Clement of Alexandria Strom. 1.17.82ff.; cf. my Systematic Theology, Il, 165-66. 
The literature constantly names Augustine as the author of this argument; cf. Geyer in 
Theodizee, pp. 13-14; also J. B. Metz, “Theologie als Theodizee?” in ibid., pp. 103-18, esp. 
107-8. But in the earlier work De libero arbitrio (388-95), before turning to his later doctrine 
of grace and predestination, Augustine was building on the thought advocated by Clement, 
De lib. arb. 3.4 and 6, also 17ff.; CChrSL 29, 280-81, 285-86, 303ff. 

318. Civ. Dei 14.27; CChrSL, 48, 450-51; cf. my Systematic Theology, Il, 167-68. 
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vene to prevent the fall of his creatures that caused so much evil. Especially 
unsatisfactory, and even repugnant to the moral sense, is the aesthetic argument 
that claims that the existence of sin and evil enhances the perfection of the universe 
because it offers an occasion for God to manifest his penal righteousness and his 
ability to bring good out of evil.3!9 The latter ability does indeed redound to the 
praise of the divine government of the world but only on the premise that evil 
has come into the world for other reasons. This approach is not calculated to 
justify the permission of evil by God. 


So long as faith in God the Creator holds firm, the question of 
theodicy can be no real threat to it because this faith also carries with it the 
conviction that God and his counsels are above all creaturely understanding. 
Only when we deal with the existence of the Creator as a debatable postulate 
that we have to support by argument does the problem of theodicy carry a 
weight that can easily tip the scales in favor of atheism. Apologetic argument 
can itself unwittingly contribute to this result. An example is, perhaps, the 
thesis of Leibniz that for all the evil in it the present world is the best of all 
possible worlds and thus worthy of a wise and loving Creator. In the light of 
the ironical criticism that it encountered in Voltaire’s Candide (1752), this 
thesis probably did more harm than good in the long run. 

Yet Leibniz’s theodicy did at least develop an angle that has lasting 
importance in debate with those who would turn it into an argument for 
atheism.320 We refer to his concept of metaphysical evil, his argument from 
the imperfection that goes along with the concept of the creature as a finite 
being, and that is in itself the basis of both physical and moral evil.32! 
Although in Leibniz this thought undoubtedly functions as a link in the 
argument leading to the thesis that this world is the best of all possible 
worlds, in itself it is independent of this thesis. Nor does it treat evil, or the 
fact of wickedness, as less harmful, a criticism rightly brought later against 
the main thesis. Instead, it expresses a sobering realism. For that very reason, 
it offers no basis in which to justify the Creator against the charge that a 
world of this kind is not worth creating. If the omnipotence of God cannot 
create a world of independent finite creatures without suffering, would it 
not be better if there were no such world at all? 


319. For the latter view cf. Augustine Ench. ad Laur. 3.11; CChrSL, 46,53 and cf. 
Aquinas ST 1.22.2 ad 2. On the former argument see my Systematic Theology, II, 167-68. 

320. Cf. Cleanthes’s speech in Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, § 11 
(ed. Aiken, pp. 73ff., esp. 78ff.). 

321. On this point see my Systematic Theology, II, 170ff. 
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It was precisely at this point that there entered the discussion of 
theodicy the new approach that German Idealism developed from the 
time of Schelling’s Of Human Freedom (1809; ET Chicago, 1956). The 
overcoming of evil was now declared to be the theme of history and of 
God’s self-realization in it. This thought found its ripest expression in 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History, which views the course of history as itself 
theodicy. Along these lines Hegel could emphasize strongly that the whole 
mass of concrete evil is set before us precisely in world history. But the 
thinking spirit will be reconciled to the negative by realizing partly what 
is in truth the world’s ultimate goal, and partly that this goal will be 
achieved in it. Thus all that is negative will vanish as something that is 
subjugated and vanquished.322 

On a Christian view of reconciliation, it is not a matter, as there, 
of reconciliation with the negative but of our reconciliation with God 
in spite of the negative things that take place and that we meet with in 
the world that God created. Above all reconciliation involves our own 
conversion from alienation from God. Hegel, too, thought of reconcil- 
iation in this more profound way elsewhere, namely, as the reconciliation 
of the finite spirit with God by renunciation of its autonomy, of its 
separation from God, as this is mediated by the taking up of the finite 
into the eternal, the union of the divine nature with the human.323 On 
his view, then, reconciliation involves incarnation as reconciliation with 
God. Here is the basis of the sense of freedom, which for Hegel is the 
theme of world history and which has found its true fulfillment in 
Christianity as a result of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ. Hegel, 
however, did not regard the reconciliation achieved in Jesus Christ as in 
tension with its future consummation but as concluded already, so that 
the presence of the eschaton in the Christian religion needed only its 
actualization in the world that Hegel believed had been achieved by the 
secular actualizing of Christian freedom as a result of the Reforma- 
tion.324 In this sense he thought of the course of history in its philo- 
sophically understood necessity as a this-worldly theodicy. In so doing, 
in distinction from the treatment of the doctrine of reconciliation of 


322. Hegel, Philosophy of History, Great Books, 46 (Chicago, 1952), p. 166. 

323. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Religion, III, Die absolute Religion, 
ed. G. Lasson, PhB 63 (1929), p. 34. The K.-H. Ilting edition (Religionsphilosophie, I (Naples, 
1978], 499) has the plural “der Endlichen” instead of the singular “des Endlichen.” 

324. See P. Cornehl, Die Zukunft der VersGhnung, Eschatologie und Emanzipation 
in der Aufkldrung, bei Hegel und in der Hegelschen Schule (1971), pp. 141ff. 
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19th-century theologians, which focused more or less on individuals as 
recipients of the message of forgiveness of sins, he rightly brought into 
view the historical and global dimension of the reconciling action of 
God by means of the incarnation of his Son in Jesus Christ and his 
crucifixion and resurrection. The only problem here is that in so doing 
he sacrificed the particular, the good of the individual, to the general, 
the idea.325 Hegel’s philosophy of history is paradigmatic, and Marxism 
claimed not incorrectly to be promoting its putting into practice. In any 
this-worldly eschatology the actualizing of what is thought to be the 
general can be sought and claimed only at the cost of the individual. At 
this point we see the anti-Christian structure of this-worldly escha- 
tology.226 In contrast Christian eschatology preserves the indissoluble 
relation between our individual and our common destiny.32” By the 
glorification of individuals, along with that of the Father and the Son 
by them, the kingdom of God will be actualized and the justification of 
God in face of the sufferings of the world will be not only achieved but 
also universally acknowledged. 

Nevertheless, the Idealistic philosophy of history did have a wide- 
reaching insight into the problem of theodicy. It saw that we cannot master 
this theme merely by theoretical clarifications. Also needed is the real 
history of reconciliation. The issue in such a history is the future of the 
world that will mean both its end and its transfiguration. 


325. As Hegel says in his Vernunft der Geschichte, pp. 48-49, if individuals are hurt, 
reason cannot stand still; particular goals are lost in the general (pp. 76-77; cf. Cornehl, 
Zukunft, pp. 158-59): It may be that wrong will be done to the individual, but this does not 
concern world history, for which individuals serve as a means in its advance. We have to 
agree with the verdict of J. Habermas in Theory and Praxis (Boston, 1973), pp. 137-38, that 
here Hegel was vindicating for the world spirit the very structure of consciousness that he 
crushingly criticized in the case of the spirit of the French Revolution when by the guillotine 
it sacrificed the individual to what it took to be the general (pp. 112-13). This is the reverse 
side of the Aufhebung in the concept that Hegel sees happening not just to religious ideas 
but to existent individuals. 

326. Antichrist is not just an individual figure. 1 John 2:18 refers already to many 
such figures, At issue, then, is a type of the seducer (2 John 7) who woos away from the 
true Messiah. Early Christianity saw a link here to false teachers. But in a special way the 
type of antichrist finds manifestation in the alternative and esp. this-worldly doctrines of 
redemption and self-redemption to which we are exposed in our modern societies. 

327. For this reason the Christian message of the reconciliation of the world to 
God by Jesus Christ rightly aims at the faith of individuals in keeping with the way in 
which Jesus already addressed his own intimation of the imminent reign of God to 
individual members of his people. The kingdom of God breaks in with the faith of 
individuals. 
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b. The Overcoming of Wickedness and Evil by God Himself 


In all its forms and individual themes biblical eschatology has to do with 
the overcoming of wickedness and evil. This is obvious in the views of 
world judgment and also in the dramatic depictions of the battles of 
Michael against the dragon and of the rider on the white horse against 
the ungodly empires of the end time and the kings of the earth (Rev. 
12:7ff.; 19:11ff.). But the resurrection of the dead is also an overcoming 
of sin and evil because there is achieved in it a victory over the death and 
corruptibility under whose dominion the present world is sighing. The 
society of the kingdom of God rests on the defeat of the injustice that is 
the root of the lack of peace in human relations and in those between 
states and peoples. Finally the praise of God offered by the perfected 
community will represent the overcoming of all false worship, of all 
idolatry, which for its part culminates in the worship of antichrist. 

The specific Christian accent in this expectation falls on its relation 
to the saving event of the reconciliation of the world in the death of Christ. 
This event is in itself already an overcoming of evil, and it effects deliver- 
ance from the power of sin and death. Nevertheless, there is still need of 
a consummation, which is possible for its part only after this earthly life 
and to which the expectation of Christians is directed. The saving event 
relates to this as a real anticipation that calls for a final enforcement on 
which its own power and truth retrospectively depend because it always 
derives already from this future of God’s salvation and is to be understood 
as its inbreaking into this present world. In Jewish history eschatology 
arose out of the question of the righteousness of God in the lives of 
individuals and out of the hope of the consummation of the covenant 
righteousness of the electing God vis-a-vis his elect people. For Christian 
faith, however, the theme of reconciliation and its consummation has 
replaced those concerns. 

In the previous section we discussed the element of change that is 
contained in the last judgment but more comprehensively in the whole 
work of the Spirit as the dynamic of glorification. This is the change that 
according to what the apostle says in 1 Cor. 15:50ff. awaits the earthly life 
of believers but that by the power of the Spirit has broken in already in 
the case of those who believe and have been baptized. The concept of 
reconciliation also contains this element of change. The life of those who 
accept the invitation that God has issued in Jesus Christ for reconciliation 
with himself is changed thereby from a state of distance and estrangement 
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from God to one of fellowship with him. In the process there is present 
already in the sense of reconciliation the future fellowship with God by 
participation in his eternal life that is still future for believers. Included 
also is the overcoming of all the wickedness and evil that go along with 
the creature’s self-separation from God and its consequences and that 
seem to give the creature that is thus separated occasion for complaint 
against God. 


In his criticism of Christian eschatology Hick has underestimated the reach of 
this element of change in earthly life that is basic for Christian faith in its sense 
of reconciliation with God in an unreconciled world. Typical of the “recapitulation 
theories” of eternal life criticized by Hick, with Tillich and my own earlier delibera- 
tions as examples,?28 is the fact that the life lived by creatures in time is preserved 
by God as the content of his eternal memory: “Nothing further happens in 
eternity, for this is simply time experienced as a non-temporal whole.”329 Hick 
argues to the contrary that if the content of eternal life were identical with our 
present life, then there could be no making good the imperfections and deficien- 
cies of this earthly life. 

Suppose that this content is a life lived in desperate poverty and degrada- 
tion, in ignorance and superstition, in starvation, disease, and weakness, and in 
the misery of slavery or oppression? Suppose that it is a poor, stunted life, devoid 
of joy and nobility, in which the good possibilities of human existence remain 
almost entirely unfulfilled? Or suppose it is the life of a hermit who has only 
participated minimally in the human community; or again, an evil career, only 
redeemed by conversion in its last moments. How is such a life, even though it 
also contains a moment of saving faith in Christ, to be significantly different and 
better as the content of eternal life? . . . Its evils will still be evils; and indeed they 
may in their accumulated totality seem even more evil than when known one by 
one.230 

The last sentence shows that ultimately his objection to recapitulation 
theories of eternal life rests on the fact of evil in our present life, i.e., the problem 
of theodicy. This fact is the more important because, for Hick, protest against the 


328. Hick, Death and Eternal Life, pp. 215ff. 

329. Ibid., p. 222. Hick refers here to my own formulation in What Is Man? p. 80, 
to the effect that the resurrection life is simply “that which already constitutes the eternal 
depth of time now and which is already present for God’s eyes — for his creative view. Thus 
through the bridge of the eternal depth of our lifetime we are, in the present, already identical 
with the life to which we will be resurrected in the future.” But this statement was not 
speaking, as Hick thought, about God’s eternal memory but about his glance as Creator, 
which transforms our earthly life, and the result is not characterized as a timeless whole 
but as the totality of this life in time. 

330. Hick, Death and Eternal Life, pp. 225-26. 
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evils of this present life is the basic religious argument for the postulate of a life 
after death.351 Hick’s criticism would indeed be justified if in Christian eschato- 
logical expectation the thought of entry into God’s eternity, of an “eternalizing” 
of our present earthly life, were not linked to the element of change. Hick certainly 
mentioned this latter aspect,>>2 but he undervalued its significance because he 
limited it solely to an express faith relationship to Jesus. It thus became irrelevant 
for an eschatology that has to take into account not only the future of salvation 
for Christians but all people and their eternal destiny. If, however, we consider 
that the primary significance of Jesus Christ at the last judgment is that of being 
the criterion of God’s relation to us, to all of us, then this means that God sees 
and judges all people, not just Christians, from the standpoint of their explicit or 
implicit relation to the teaching and destiny of Jesus, and especially with the 
merciful love in view that found expression in the sending of Jesus. Thus God’s 
relation to all people, not just Christians, is different from what it would have 
been without the sending of Jesus. Even those who have not become confessing 
members of the Christian church, then, can have a share in the new life manifested 
in Jesus Christ if their hearts are open to the nearness of God and his kingdom 
that Jesus proclaimed. 

Included herewith, however, is participation in the transforming of the 
life we now live, the transforming without which mortal creatures cannot have 
fellowship with God. What this means is that mercy is shown to the merciful, 
sufferers are comforted, and those who in themselves are poor, who seek after 
righteousness, and who are persecuted on this account, will inherit the kingdom 
(Matt. 5:3ff.), whereas those who have wealth and plenty and are thus too self- 
satisfied to yearn any longer for the future of God will be shut out from it (Luke 
6:24-25). The eschatological transformation, then, also contains an element of 
compensation for the sufferings and deficiencies of the present world. For this 
reason the message of Jesus is in a special sense the gospel for the poor, for those 
who are blind and lame in this life, for the disadvantaged and handicapped, for 
those to whom the normal development of human life is denied. 


If, however, our earthly lives are to undergo such far-reaching 
changes from the standpoint of eternity, can we speak of an identity of 
the future life with our present life? Is it still our own life that we shall 
find again in this form that is so changed from an eternal standpoint? 
Obviously there is not an identity of content in the sense that nothing is 
added or subtracted. Nevertheless, we may maintain an identity of the 
eschatological consummation with human life as it now is on earth if we 


331. Ibid., pp. 152ff., 159. 
332. Ibid., p. 223. 
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consider what it is that constitutes the identity of a person even now in 
this earthly life. On the one side are the concrete conditions and experi- 
ences and realities of life that we cannot suppress but that we are to 
integrate into the unity of our selfhood. On the other side is this selfhood, 
our destiny as human beings and as specific individuals, and what exactly 
constitutes this selfhood we can grasp only provisionally because we are 
still on the way to it,533 and in one form or another we constantly go 
beyond what we already are and were. All the same, we are also already 
in some sense what we shall be. Hence in the process of building identity 
we always find together both identity and change, including change in the 
significance of what we experienced earlier. 

The task of building identity is that of integrating the facts of 
previous and present life into the complex of a more or less clearly envi- 
sioned idea of what we can be and shall be. Only when we understand 
our present situation in terms of an objective anticipation of this selfhood 
of ours can we hope to achieve and maintain a lasting identity. Thus the 
reference to the selfhood that constantly transcends all that which has 
been in our lives stands closely linked to the relationship with God. We 
are properly ourselves.as those, and as that, for which God has destined 
and called us, and the task of building identity is that of integrating the 
data of life into a whole from the standpoint of our individual calling. In 
the course of any life we can do this only more or less fragmentarily, and 
for that reason we feel that our true selfhood always involves something 
more and other than what we have achieved in our present life history. 
The eyes of love see in us the potential of our destiny that is realized here 
only fragmentarily. This is precisely how the eternal God also sees us, he 
who is the Creator of our lives and the author and goal of our destiny. 
The heavenly Father knows well that we need all these things (Matt. 6:32) 
-— not just food and clothing, but all that quotidian existence demands 
from day to day if we are to live in a way that is consonant with our destiny 
as human beings and as individuals. 

The implication of all this is that the product, too, of our life 
history, the harmony of all its individual elements in God’s eternal pres- 
ence, is to be seen from the standpoint of the divine ordaining and calling 
of individual life and hence from a standpoint from which our life points 
beyond the fragmentary realizing of this destiny of ours. The eschatologi- 


333. See my “Das christologische Fundament christlicher Anthropologie,” Con- 
cilium 9 (1973) 425-34, esp. 431ff; also “Person und Subjekt,” Grundfragen, Il, 87ff., 9 Lf. 
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cal transforming of the life we live here in the light of the divine destiny 
that transcends its successes and failures, and thus relativizes the distinc- 
tion between them, does not threaten our identity?34 but completes it 
beyond anything that we now are by fulfilling that which is not yet fulfilled 
in the fragmentary form of our present life. This, too, is part of the 
reconciliation of this earthly life of ours with its Creator. 

If in our reconciliation with God it is not a matter of the reconciling 
of God, the appeasing of his wrath; if the divine love needs no reconciling 
reversal whereas we indeed are urged to be reconciled to God,395 then the 
overcoming of the suffering and death that hold us fast in alienation from 
God, and not infrequently in protest against him, is an essential part of 
the event of reconciliation. This means that only in the eschatological 
consummation will reconciliation be complete. But did not Paul distin- 
guish our reconciliation, along with our justification by faith in Jesus 
Christ, from the future consummating of salvation?336 Indeed, is not 
present reconciliation with God a condition of participation in future 
salvation? Sinners alienated from God do indeed need reconciliation with 
him if they are to achieve renewal of the fellowship with God that will 
not be destroyed in the fire of judgment. Nevertheless, the reconciliation 
that is grounded in Christ’s death is itself already a foretaste of the es- 
chatological consummation. It rests on the fact that God has taken away 
our death by that of Jesus, and that he constantly does so in each baptism 
by linking our death to the death of him for whom death was a passage 
to life. The reconciling effect of the death of Jesus, then, is that it gives 
those who are linked to it the confidence that death will be eschatologically 
vanquished. The very concept of reconciliation, then, still contains the 
tension between the future of the eschatological consummation of salva- 
tion and its breaking into the present in such a way that this foretaste 
carries with it access to the future of salvation. In this manner God 
anticipates his own eschatological vanquishing of wickedness and evil by 


334. Our identity is both inwardly threatened and indeed broken only by the inner 
contradiction that comes into our lives with evil and its consequences. The question, then, 
is whether we are eternally stuck with this contradiction of our destiny and broken thereby, 
or whether, in the light of their divine destiny, our lives can be cleansed of the filth of this 
contradiction by the fire of the divine glory. This depends on whether the identity that we 
build in this life is open to God or shut against him. In other words, it depends on the faith 
or unbelief of the heart. For believers Jesus is a pledge that it is their relation to him and 
not their sins that will decide what they ultimately are before God. 

335. See my Systematic Theology, II, 403-16, esp. 412-13. 

336. Ibid., pp. 400-401. 
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his entering our creaturely time that brings about his future victory over 
evil and the deliverance of his creatures inasmuch as this divine anticipa- 
tion gives them the chance as creatures, after the overcoming of their 
alienation from God, to acquire a share in his coming kingdom. 

In the light of the tension between the eschatological future of the 
consummation of salvation and its breaking into time, there arises once 
again the question that we put already at the beginning of the section: 
What are we to say about God himself as the one who is in action in this 
history? 


c. The Revelation of the Love of God in the Consummation of Creation 


The goal of the ways of God is not beyond creation. His acts in the 
reconciliation and eschatological consummation of the world are oriented 
to nothing other than the fulfilling of his purpose in creation. But why, 
then, did he not give creation already its definitive, eschatologically per- 
fected form? In this question we see again the offense taken at God’s 
permitting of evil. 

From the days when the early church fathers dealt with this ques- 
tion, the answer of Christian theology has been that the permitting of sin 
and the resultant evils expresses the risk that is involved in the freedom 
with which God willed to endow his creatures, angels and humans.337 In 
my own presentation I have made this answer both more general and 
more precise by stating that permitting evil and its consequences is implied 
already in the independence of creatures in general. In this way I have 
included nonhuman nature in my discussion of the theme, just as funda- 
mentally early Christian theology already did in its doctrine of angels by 
referring to a fall of angels (cf. Jude 6; 2 Pet. 2:4) before the human fall. 
Some degree of independence is an essential condition of the existence of 
the creature alongside the eternal being of God. But with independence 
it is only too easy for the “impossible” transition?38 to be made to auton- 
omy in the creature’s relation to its Creator, and all the easier the more 
the creature’s independence takes the form of an active shaping of its own 


337. For modern discussion of this “free will defense” see the contributions of 
A. Plantinga to philosophical theology, esp. in The Nature of Necessity (Oxford, 1974; repr. 
1989), pp. 164-95. 

338. Cf. Barth, CD, TII/2, 197. 
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existence and of the related conditions. This is supremely true in the case 
of us humans and.our ability to choose among different possibilities of 
willing and doing, an ability that many still call freedom although it is in 
fact only a totally inadequate if necessary condition of true freedom, the 
freedom of the children of God (2 Cor. 3:17).339 The ability to decide 
among possibilities of conduct is a high form of creaturely independence 
but also a very fragile form because the actual use of this ability can so 
easily lead to the loss of the independence for which God created us, 
namely, to our enslavement to the forces of sin and death. 

By ordaining his creation for independence, God took a risk him- 
self, the risk that the autonomy of his creatures would make him seem to 
be nonessential and: even nonexistent. For the creature that emancipates 
itself from God, the fact of evil strengthens the appearance of God’s 
nonexistence. The result is the ingratitude of creatures in their autonomy 
vis-a-vis God, their related unwillingness to accept the finitude of their 
own existence, and a good conscience in making a moral protest. 
Nevertheless, by his reconciling action God stands by his creation, and 
does so indeed in a way that respects his creatures’ independence. 

This independence does not end in the eschatological consumma- 
tion. Indeed, by means of this event it abides in its true sense, as the 
actualization of the true freedom of the creature. But it is also still the 
condition of the mutuality of eschatological glorification in which crea- 
tures are not only glorified but also for their part glorify Jesus Christ and 
the Father. We can speak of this mutuality only because creatures have an 
existence with its own center and characterized by spontaneity in relation 
to God and their fellows. Hence the glorification that accrues to them 
cannot imply their absorption into the life of God. Instead, the spontaneity 
of the glorification of the Father who is manifested in his glory by the 
Son is the medium in which the glorification of creatures themselves takes 
place by the Spirit. 

Now creaturely independence is not possible without temporality 
as a form of existence. Not only do creatures need a certain duration as 
the form of their own existence, but the independence of their active 
fashioning of that existence also needs the differentiation of tenses, i.e., 
the differentiation of the future with a view to which they act from the 
present and also from the past of acquired experience relative to which 
the creaturely fashioning of the self takes on its own profile. Perhaps the 


339. See my Human Nature, pp. 18-19; and Anthropology, p. 111. 
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fruits of an independently led life can still persist in eternity insofar as we 
view temporal existence in the simultaneity of the eternal present. But 
without inclusion of the difference between time and eternity we would 
have no conception of the process of fashioning an independent and finite 
being that has its own center. 

The relation of the divine eternity to time represents the reverse 
side of this matter. For the existence of creatures offers the primary and 
basic example of the first installment and foretaste of eternity that are the 
mark of all God’s action in the economy of salvation. Creaturely existence 
is possible only as it has a certain duration in time, and already its duration 
is as such an anticipation of eternity even if limited to the life span of the 
creature. On an anticipation of eternity, namely, of the future of God’s 
reign, in the present of creaturely existence there also rests, however, the 
reconciling action of God in Jesus Christ. In the message of Jesus and by 
his work the saving future of the divine lordship broke in already for those 
who opened themselves to the message of the imminence of the kingdom 
and to its presence in the person of Jesus on this basis. In the same way, 
by linking us to the death of Jesus Christ, Christian baptism already gives 
us an assurance of future resurrection. It is no longer here, as in God’s 
work in creation, a matter of limited and broken participation in eternity 
for the duration of this earthly life but of unlimited and unrestricted 
participation in the eternal life of God. But the one thing presupposes the 
other, for beyond the end of our span of life on earth there opens up for 
this earthly life participation in God’s eternity. This was the goal already 
of the gift of limited earthly life in the act of creation, but this goal is now 
in force by means of the reconciling action that God has taken in response 
to the corrupting forces of sin and death. If by the creative presence of 
the divine Spirit within it creaturely life is already a foretaste of eternity, 
by the reconciling act of God in Jesus Christ this creaturely life is kept 
and saved for eternity, and even now is assured of future salvation by the 
gift of the Spirit. 

Articulated in various ways, the emergence of the eschatological 
future of the eternal God in the time of the creature is to be understood as 
the way in which the divine love declares itself. Even though itself eternal, 
the love of God brings forth time, works in time, and is thus present in time. 
As the future of God breaks already into the time of his creatures and is 
present to them in their limited time, God grants his creatures both existence 
and fellowship with himself. Thus the creation of each individual creature 
is itself already an expression of the divine love that grants existence to each 
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creature, enabling it during the time of its existence to share in the vital 
power of the divine Spirit. God’s reconciling action above all, however, is an 
expression of his love, causing the future of his kingdom to break into time 
already for those who open themselves to it in faith. The coming of the 
divine love into time culminates in the event of the incarnation. The fact 
that God is present with us in his Son to give us a share in the filial relation 
of Jesus to the Father, and thus to give us eternal life, means that regardless 
of our creatureliness we may participate in the fellowship with the eternal 
life of God. This carries with it for believers a guarantee of the future of 
salvation and an assurance of the love of God by the granting of the Holy 
Spirit as a lasting gift that can raise up their mortal bodies to eternal life in 
the future of God. Only the eschatological future of God will consummate 
this revelation of his love in the consummating of creation for participation 
in God’s own eternal life. But by the gift of the Spirit believers are already 
certain of it. As those who are reconciled to God they thus live now in a state 
of peace with God (Rom. 5:1). 

Only the eschatological consummation in which God will wipe away 
all tears (Isa. 25:8; Rev. 21:4) can remove all doubts concerning the revelation 
of the love of God in creation and salvation history even though the love of 
God has been at work already at each stage in the history of creation. Only 
in the light of the eschatological consummation is the verdict justified that 
in the first creation story the Creator pronounced at the end of the sixth day 
when he had created the first human pair: “And God saw everything that he 
had made, and behold, it was very good” (Gen. 1:31). Only in the light of 
the eschatological consummation may this be said of our world as it is in all 
its confusion and pain. But those who may say it in spite of the suffering of 
the world honor and praise God as their Creator. The verdict “very good” 
does not apply simply to the world of creation in its state at any given time. 
It is true, rather, of the whole course of history in which God is present with 
his creatures in incursions of love that will finally lead it through the hazards 
and sufferings of finitude to participation in his glory. 


In CD, III/1, § 42.3, under the title “Creation as Justification,” Barth in 1945 dealt 
with the Yes of God to his creation. In so doing he argued against the 18th-century 
discussion of theodicy that only by God’s revelation in Jesus Christ will the 
ambivalence of light and shade in creation be overcome in favor of the side of light: 
“God gave Himself up to the lowliness and misery of creaturely existence because 
otherwise the latter could not share His divine glory” (p. 384). Its imperfection had 
to be fought and overcome (p. 385). The 18th-century theodicies failed to see this, 
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thinking they could read off the perfection of creation from the order of the cosmos 
as such without any need for a reference to Jesus Christ (pp. 412ff.). 

Strongly though Barth stressed the interrelation of creation and covenant 
and its significance for pronouncing creation good, he himself missed the point 
that creaturely reality itself is a process oriented to a future consummation. Instead, 
he clung to the concept of creation as a beginning. As he describes it, the covenant 
follows on as another event after this beginning even though in the intention of 
God creation was always with a view to the covenant.>“0 In keeping is the fact that 
even though Barth took up the theme of theodicy, he did not want to talk about a 
justification of God relative to his creation but only about a justification of the 
creature in its existence by the divine Yes addressed to it. “God the Creator needed 
no justification” (p. 266). This clear-cut statement is astounding not only from the 
standpoint of the problem of theodicy but also in the light of Barth’s own discus- 
sion of the shadow side of creation relative to which the scales tip in favor of the 
light side only through Jesus Christ. And what does it mean that according to the 
witness of the Bible the righteousness of God will be manifest only in the end time 
and is proclaimed as already demonstrated only by the gospel of Jesus Christ (Rom. 
1:17)? Is it not the implication that God’s righteousness is ambiguously manifest 
already in the world as it is? Does it not mean that we can understand the praise of 
the creatures to which Ps. 19 refers (cf. Rom. 1:20) only as an anticipation of the 
eschatological praising of God, just as the worship of the earthly community 
anticipates the praise of the heavenly community of the perfected? Nevertheless, 
even before his eschatological future, the love of God is present with the creatures 
to their salvation, and only for this reason can the eschatological future bring the 
world more and other than the judgment of God on it by manifesting in the light 
of the end the work of God’s love in his creation on its way through history. 


On the whole path from the beginning of creation by way of 
reconciliation to the eschatological future of salvation, the march of the 
divine economy of salvation is an expression of the incursion of the eternal 
future of God to the salvation of creatures and thus a manifestation of 
the divine love. Here is the eternal basis of God’s coming forth from the 
immanence of the divine life as the economic Trinity and of the incor- 
poration of creatures, mediated thereby, into the unity of the trinitarian 
life. The distinction and unity of the immanent and economic Trinity 
constitute the heartbeat of the divine love, and with a single such heartbeat 
this love encompasses the whole world of creatures. 


340. See my Systematic Theology, II, 143-44; also already pp. 37ff. 
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as sanctifying the baptismal water, 
278 
soteriological implications of, 352 
the Spirit’s role in, 5, 9, 277, 368-69, 
552 
and voice from heaven, 451 
Baptist churches, 264 
Barnabas, 377 
Basileia (kingdom), 29, 36, 83, 161, 
527-28 
Jesus’ message of, 87, 137 
Batah, 174 
Beatific vision, 577 
Beatitudes, 574, 615, 620 
Belief, 102, 142 
in God, 506, 548 
vs. historical knowledge, 146-47 
in immortality, 179, 540 
of the Jews in promise, 486, 550 
of the Jews in resurrection, 544 
in the resurrection of Jesus, 115-16 
vs. saving faith, 148-49 
Believers 
common commission of, 372-92 
fellowship of, as the church, 97-135 


fellowship of, mediated by the com- 
mon confession, 110-22 
See also Priesthood of all believers 
Believers’ baptism, 259-60, 264. See 
also Baptism 
Benefices, 514 
Berit, 491 
Beruah (breath), 623 
Bhr, 442-43 
Birth of Jesus, 5, 9, 121, 312, 347, 552. 
See also Coming of Jesus Christ 
Bisexuality, 359 
as related to Christ and the church, 
360-62 
Bishop of our souls: Jesus Christ as, 
403 
Bishop of Rome, 105, 108, 425-27, 430- 
31, 512 
and difference with Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches, 392 
ministry of, Christianity as a whole, 
420-21, 481 
role in promoting unity, 429, 518 
as successor of Peter, 429 
See also Pope 
Bishops, 109, 374-75, 380-86, 394, 399- 
401, 466, 480-81 
appointed by the apostles, 378 
as church pastors, 366, 402 
confirmation by, 266-67 
and deacons, 417 
as link with Jesus Christ, 425-26 
ministry of, in local churches, 402, 
417 
and pastors, 399, 402 
Peter as the model of, 429 
and presbyters, 109, 385, 401, 417-19 
regional function of, 110, 416-20, 
423 
represent the whole church in a 
local congregation, 408 
role of, in early church, 378-79 
role of, in maintaining unity, 391, 
511 
in “symphony” with the ruler, 481, 
511 
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as teachers, 379, 425-26 
See also Elders; Episcopacy; Pastors; 
Presbyters 
Bishops’ college, 105. See also Bishop 
of Rome 
Black holes, 589 
Black Theology, 521 
Blaspheming the Holy Spirit, 623 
Blood of Jesus Christ, 314 
basis for the new covenant, 288-90, 
295, 312-13, 318, 433, 468, 477 
Christians’ common share in, 292-93 
in the cup saying, 319 
wine as, in the Lord’s Supper, 293- 
304 
Body and soul, 556, 572 
Body of Christ, 177, 256, 313, 326-27, 
331 
and believers’ sharing in Jesus 
Christ, 237 
bread as, in the Lord’s Supper, 293- 
304, 325 
Christians as members of, 125, 237, 
300, 314, 320, 325 
the church as, 99-110, 131-32, 359, 
408, 431-33, 467-68, 478, 628-29 
incorporation into, through bap- 
tism, 431 
Jews and Gentiles united in, 472 
local churches as members of, 328 
the people of God as, 551 
unity of, 372, 522 
See also Jews and Gentiles 
Book of the covenant, 58-59 
Born again, 234, 254 
Bread, 283, 314, 343 
as the body of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper, 293-304, 325 
change in signification of, 302 
Jesus Christ present in, 290, 292-93, 
305, 308, 311-12 
in Jewish tradition, 287 
as sign, 315-16, 319 
Bread and wine, 324, 352 
change of, according to Eastern 
churches, 296 


fellowship with Jesus Christ in the 
form of, 292, 317 
Jesus Christ present in, 312, 320-23 
real presence of Christ in, 345 
as signs, 314-15 
words of Jesus on, 389 
See also Bread saying; Cup saying 
Bread saying, 289, 298-300, 306, 312- 
13, 318 
“for you,” 319 
meaning of, 303-4 
Breathing: Jesus confers Spirit on dis- 
ciples by, 4 
Breath of life, 9 
Bridegroom: Jesus Christ as, 33 
Bride mysticism, 217 
the church as the bride of Christ, 
33, 406 
the people of God as bride of the 
Messiah, 551 
Buddhists, 564-65 
Bull of union for the Armenians 
(1439), 388, 393-94, 397-98 
Burial of Christ: imitated in baptism, 
241, 604 
Burials, 556 
Byzantine Empire, 466, 481, 482, 504, 
509-13 
rulers representing Christ, 480, 510 
“symphony” model for relations be- 
tween patriarchs and emperor, 
57, 481, 511, 518-19 
and unity of the Christian church, 
514-15 


Calling, 282, 433, 437-40, 457, 497-98, 

640 

of apostles, by the risen Lord, 377, 
401 

of church officers, 376-77, 394, 399, 
401 

and election, 441, 447-56, 483 

from eternity, 447-48 

of the first disciples, 366, 376, 447 

and foreknowledge, 440, 447 
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and foreordination, 441, 447 
for missionary witness, 46, 372 
and the order of salvation, 148, 229 
outer vs. inner, 448-49 
and predestination, 444 
in salvation history, 452 

Canaanite religion, 50 

Canonical courts, 427 

Canonical ordination, 399-404 

Canon, NT, 160, 344, 381 

Canon law, 389, 402 

Caphtor, 487 

Captain of salvation: Jesus Christ as, 
579 

Caput (head), 430, 466 

Caritas (perfect love), 2, 72, 186-87, 
190, 194 
as a gift, 197-98 
and justifying grace, 215, 220 

Carolingian empire, 519 

Cartesian certainty, 166 

Carthage, Council of (418), 258 

Catastrophic eschatology, 535-36 

Catechesis, 123, 333 

Catechetical Lectures (Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem), 21 

Catechetical Oration (Gregory of 
Nyssa), 21 

Catechism, 371 

Categorical imperative, 74 

Catholicity, 517 
as attribute of the church, 21, 405- 

10, 415-16 

Celibacy, 363 

Certainty, 152-54, 164-70. See also Self- 
certainty 

Certitudo fidei, 152 

Chalcedon, Council of (451), 120, 411, 
413-14 

Chalice, 393-95 

Change, 629 
through baptism, 397-98 
as basic for Christian faith, 637-40 
through confirmation, 397-98 
eschatological, 324, 623, 637 


in eucharistic elements, 295-97, 302- 
3, 311, 314, 322 
in preaching, 333 
Chaos, 51 
Charis, 198-99 
Charisma, 9-10, 78 
Charisma(ta) (gift[s}]), 198, 394 
Charismatics, 377-78, 387, 456 
Jesus as, 279 
Charisms, 10, 12, 18, 372, 387, 397 
Cheap grace, 330 
Children: at the Lord’s Supper, 332 
Children of God, 643 
by adoption, 211-36 
Chiliasm, 569-70, 586, 608 
Chosen people, 492 
church as, 479 
Israel as, 95, 437 
Christian empire, 511 
Christian identity, 292 
constituted by baptism, 239-44 
Christianissimus rex, 519 
Christian mystery cult, 305-6 
Christomonism, 322 
Christos, 461 
Christ revelation, 72, 74 
Chthonic deities, 564 
Church 
attributes of, 18, 21, 405-16 
as the body of Christ, 41, 99-110, 
359 
and communication of the gospel, 
45, 122-35, 381-82 
and election, 23, 437-38, 458, 464-65 
as the fellowship of believers, 20, 45, 
47, 97-135, 282, 325-32, 370, 431 
founding of, 15, 25-28, 30, 33, 51, 
232, 290-91, 465 
and the future, 26, 31, 547 
and Israel, 20, 25-26, 98, 469-77 
Jesus as head of, 242, 466 
and the Lord’s Supper, 104, 290, 
292, 309, 325-32, 386, 389 
missionary task of, 45-46 
in the mystery of salvation, 24, 35, 
38-48 
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as the people of God, 33, 431-34, 
463-83, 490 
and the political order, 49-57, 510 
as sacrament, 35, 39, 40-43 
and the sacraments, 101, 237, 336, 342 
as sign of God’s kingdom, 20, 26-38, 
42-48, 51-52, 70, 97-98 
Spirit’s role in, 12-20, 97, 131-34 
united with Christ, 14-17, 31, 153, 
237-38, 341-42, 352, 370, 406, 
427-28, 509 
unity of, 18, 370-431, 511 
views of the, 21, 46-47, 400-401 
Church and state, 52-57, 60, 96, 480-82 
Church discipline, 327 
and penitence, 133, 248, 257, 330 
Church history, 87, 438, 489-90 
and election, 498-517 
vs. human history, 498-99 
theology of, 503, 508-9 
Church leadership, 9, 104, 511 
and different levels of church unity, 
415-20 
and the Eucharist, 386, 389 
at local and regional levels, 418-20 
and teaching ministry, 386, 415 
at the universal level, 420-31 
See also Bishops; Elders; Pastors; 
Pope; Presbyters 
Church membership, 456; based on 
baptism, 35, 237, 282-83, 352, 469, 
478 
confession, 111 
confirmation, 266 
faith, 35 
Church of Rome, 420-21, 430 
Church order, 246, 248, 385 
Church reform, 406 
Circumcision, 63-64, 68, 79 
relation of, to baptism, 259, 390 
Civil religion, 520-21 
Civil War (England), 520 
Civitas, 34 
Civitas Dei, 481, 529 
Civitas Platonica (Platonic body), 107 
Civitas terrena, 481 


Classless society, 586 
Clean and unclean, 59 
Cleansing, 641 
through baptism, 278 
the judgment of Christ as, 619 
through the Lord’s Supper, 415 
Clericalism, 54 
Clouds of heaven, 608-9, 613 
Cogitatio (consciousness), 166 
Cogito, 163-64 
College of presbyters, 394, 417-18 
Collegiality, 105 
Coming again of Christ. See Return of 
Jesus Christ 
Coming of Jesus Christ, 17, 66, 153, 
312, 333, 450 
and anticipation of salvation, 347, 
435 
as beginning of God’s eschatological 
reign, 279, 529 
and end of the law, 61-63, 67, 70, 95 
See also Birth of Jesus 
Comites, 514 
Commandments, 216 
first. See First commandment 
_ fourth, 191 
sixth, 360 
new (John 13:34), 70, 183 
twofold (love of God and neigh- 
bor), 76, 185, 188-89 
Commission, 242, 463 
of apostles, by the risen Lord, 376- 
77, 379, 383, 396, 401-3 
of believers, 372-92 
vs. ordination, 404 
Common calling with Christ, 43-44, 
289, 292-93, 372-75 
Common commission of believers in 
the church, 372-92 
Common confession 
of believers, 372-92 
mediates fellowship of believers, 
110-22 
See also Confession of faith 
Communio, 99, 103, 109 
for Luther, 126 
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in Roman Catholic thought, 104-5 
Communio fidelium (communion of 
the faithful), 105 
Communion, admission to, 266, 326- 
30 
Communion of saints, 99-100, 467 
Communio sanctorum (fellowship of 
believers), 99-102, 467 
Community, 28, 64, 128, 246, 315, 
471, 609 
the church as, 26, 98, 431, 433, 465 
and confession of Jesus, 117, 477, 
545 
Jesus Christ present in, 237, 320, 323 
as object of divine election, 455-59 
representing the coming kingdom 
of God, 351-52, 463-65 
the Spirit’s role in, 13, 132, 387-88 
worship of, 203, 646 
See also Church 
Compunctio, 250 
Conception of Jesus, 122 
Conciliarism/conciliarity, 22, 106, 408, 
423. See also Reception 
Concomitance, 294 
Concordat of Worms (1121), 481 
Concupiscence, 178, 196, 254, 360. See 
also Amor concupiscentiae 
Concursus, 501 
Condemnation, 608, 614 
at the last judgment, 327, 623 
Conditional baptism, 264 
Conduct, 69, 74, 363-64, 447 
of the elect, 490-93 
Confessio, 114 
Confession, by 
emperors, 479, 509 
individual vs. church, 117, 122 
Peter, 429 
Son of Man, 242 
Confession of faith, 172, 375, 627 
and baptism, 111-13, 116-17, 241- 
43, 258, 260-61, 265-69, 616 
as basis of the empire, 510 
and confirmation, 271-72 
in the early church, 111, 554 


in Eastern Church, 114 
and the Eucharist, 111-12, 352 
lack of, in OT, 113 
in Latin Church, 114 
and prayer, 204 
in Reformation churches, 114 
and relation with Jesus Christ, 102, 
113, 115, 122, 414 
in the Roman Empire, 465 
See also Acclamation; Augsburg Con- 
fession; Common confession; Sec- 
ond Helvetic Confession 
Confession of Jesus Christ, 18, 608 
and the community, 117, 477, 545 
as criterion of judgment, 114, 232, 
614-15 
as Kyrios/Lord, 31, 115-16, 144-45, 
232 
opposition to, 43 
significance of, 232, 242, 478, 552 
Confession of sin, 113, 255 
public, 247 
Confidence, 154 
Confirmatio, 266 
Confirmation, 237 
and anointing of the sick, 244, 270 
and baptism, 111, 244, 268-69, 340, 
357 
change effected by, 397-98 
and faith and confession, 271-72 
rise of, 266-67, 368 
as a Sacrament, 268, 338-41, 357-58, 
367 
Conflicts, 147, 535, 610 
with the papacy, 512 
political, 583-84 
Congregatio, 99 
Congregatio fidelium (fellowship of 
believers), 467 
Congregation of Rites, 295 
Congregation of the Faith, 104-5, 421 
Conscience, 71, 92-93, 169 
as comforted by the gospel, 81 
and penance and absolution, 247- 
48, 251 
as site of assurance, 166, 168 
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and the witness of the Holy Spirit, 167 
Consecration, 302, 314 
Consignatio, 266 
Constance, Council of (1415), 294, 445 
Constantinian empire, 509-11 
Constantinian revolution (4th centu- 
ry), 480 
Constantinople, 420, 512-13 
falls to Islam (1453), 516-17 
Constitutional orders, 53, 55 
Consubstantiation, 296-97 
Consummation, 116, 169-70, 353, 438, 
476, 531, 543, 593 
of creation, 153, 176, 193, 238, 324, 
334-35, 369, 458, 540-41, 546, 
593, 625 
as dawning in the history of Jesus, 
172, 324, 334-35, 356, 449, 454, 
525, 545 
and death, 172, 557 
as entry of eternity into time, 603 
of God’s kingdom, 51, 138, 209, 
307, 332-33, 432, 585-86, 608 
as revealing God, 346-47, 625, 632, 
642-46 
and the sacraments, 288-89, 324 
of society, 95, 549, 607 
as the work of the Spirit, 27-28, 
240, 546-55 
Consummator of his creation: God as, 
153 
Contritio, 250 
Contrition, 250 
Conversion, 64, 226, 335, 475, 515, 
612, 638 
and baptism, 230, 234, 237, 245-57, 
331 
and faith, 148, 178, 245 
and hardening, 462 
in Jesus’ message, 245, 280, 613 
and justification, 212, 273 
and the Lord’s Supper, 330-31 
in the order of salvation, 148, 229, 246 
and penitence, 245-57 
and reconciliation, 635 
and regeneration, 225, 229 


Conversion argument, 197 
Cornelius, 259 
Cornerstone, 475-76 
Corpus (body), 466 
Corpus mysticum, 467 
Corruptibility, 559-60, 631, 637 
Cosmic cycles, 496 
Cosmic forces, 153 
Cosmic order, 484-85, 632 
Cosmogony, 485, 488 
Cosmology, 50, 487, 492, 582, 589-92 
Council, 106, 420, 426 
in the view of 
Anglicans, 425 
Lutherans, 421 
Orthodox, 423, 425 
See also entries for specific councils: 
Carthage; Chalcedon; Constance; 
Florence; Lyons; Nicea; Trent 
Counsel of God, 108, 458, 460, 463 
and election, 450, 452, 523 
and eternity and time, 449, 523 
Counter-Reformation, 467 
Covenant, 25, 473 
as basis of fellowship, 64, 199 
as basis of society, 520 
and creation, 646 
and election, 491 
“old” vs. “new,” 61, 70, 261, 286, 
468-69 
See also New covenant; Old covenant 
Covenant meal 
Last Supper as, 287-89 
of the new covenant, 433-34 
in OT, 287, 319 
Covenant theology, 23 
Created grace, 2, 197-99, 201 
Creation, 21, 275, 436, 527 
consummation of, 153, 176, 193, 
238, 324, 334-35, 369, 458, 540- 
41, 546, 593, 625 
and covenant, 646 
and the future of God’s kingdom, 
540-41 
God’s purpose in, 193, 236, 457, 
611, 642 
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God’s rest in, 528 

and the justification of God, 646 

linked with salvation history, 210 

and the moments of time, 600 

and natural law, 73 

and the new creation, 208, 458 

as ordained to independence, 643 

renewal of, 606 

as revealing God, 1, 58, 502, 506, 
554, 632, 642-46 

the sighing of, 631, 645 

the Son’s work in, 1, 454 

the Spirit’s work in, 1-12, 17, 131, 
133, 372, 546-55, 622, 644 

Creator 

accusations against, 631, 634 

autonomy of creatures before, 642- 
43 

and the command for marriage, 360 

counsel of, 463 

distinct from creatures, 194, 454 

eternal present of, 598 

and fall of his creatures, 245, 633-34 

fellowship with, 523 

God as, 116, 172, 176, 475, 487, 528, 
541, 558, 580, 582, 601-2, 610, 640 

kindness of, 78 

law as dependent on, 582 

of life, Spirit as, 2, 17, 355, 551, 554, 
559, 622, 624 

love for, 189, 191, 193, 195-96 

love of, 76, 630-34 

and needs of the creature, 209 

praise of, 580, 625 

and reconciliation, 611, 633, 641 

and rule of his creation, 502 

and the transforming of our earthly 
life, 638 

as source of good, 505, 645 

will of, to save humanity, 522 

Creatures 

autonomy of, 581, 642-43 

as distinct from the Father, 454 

fellowship of, with God, 197 

glorified, 4, 625, 643 

glorify the Father, 643 


glorify Jesus Christ, 643 
God present with, 646 
independence of, 580, 642 
loved by God, 186, 582, 646 
needing duration, 606, 643 
participating in the eternity of God, 
601, 607, 646 
self-organization of, 436 
self-separation of, from God, 638 
Spirit’s role with, 4, 7, 454, 625, 645 
spontaneity of, 643 
Credere, 190 
Creed of Constantinople. See Creed of 
Nicea and Constantinople 
Creed of Nicea and Constantinople 
(381), 8, 107, 119-22, 241, 409 
Cross, 606 
and the death of Jesus, 288 
discipleship of, 282 
and Jesus handing back the Spirit, 10 
recalled in the Lord’s Supper, 309-10 
as “the saving mystery of baptism,” 
348 
as sign of the eschatological consum- 
mation of the world, 369 
the starting point of the church’s his- 
tory, 86 
Crucified, the: Jesus Christ as, 10, 17, 
27, 271, 277, 291, 321, 402, 552 
Crucifixion, 142, 152, 177, 235-36, 
316, 347, 494, 636 
Cultic life, 203, 206, 306 
Cult of the dead, 564 
Cultural order: and election, 484-88 
Culture: definition of, 436 
Cup, 319, 465 
Christians’ common share in, 292-93 
in Jewish tradition, 287 
at the Lord’s Supper, 294, 473 
and the new covenant, 286, 288-90, 
295 
withheld from laity, 294 
See also Wine 
Cup saying, 306, 312 
and proclamation of the gospel, 332 
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and reference to the new covenant, 
313, 325 
Curia, 466, 510, 512 
Curse of the law, 70, 452, 494 
Custodian: function of law as, 66-67 
Custom, 58, 93-94. See also Jewish 
traditions 


Damnation, 442, 461, 620 
ordaining to, 444 
predestination to, 445 
Daniel, 499 
David, 9, 51, 545 
election of, 443, 455 
French kings as successor to, 519 
as representing God’s rule, 30, 50 
Deacon, 371, 375, 378, 385-86, 395, 
416-18, 432 
Deaconess, 390 
Death 
baptism as anticipation of, 95, 243, 
252, 612 
believers’ freedom from the power 
of, 128-29 
bondage to, 245, 631, 637, 643 
as church penalty, 248 
as consequence of sin, 67, 69-70, 
555, 616 
as end of Spirit's endowment in the 
OT, 10 
and fellowship with Jesus Christ, 
546-47, 579 
and the future consummation, 172 
hope of fulfillment after, 175, 181 
as the last enemy, 558 
and meaning of the end of the 
world, 588-89 
overcome, 2, 523, 553, 625, 641 
penitence after, 617 
and resurrection, 555-80 
as separation from God, 558 
theology of, 556-63 
as the time of going into eternity, 
593, 606-7 
as sleeping in Jesus, 595-96 


Death of Jesus Christ 
anamnesis of, 208, 310-11, 323, 334 
atoning efficacy of, 29, 225, 231-33, 
315 
baptism as link to, 240-43, 252, 258, 
261, 274, 281-82, 306, 352, 604, 
644 
and believers’ future death, 85 
believers’ incorporation into, 122, 
232, 241 
as cause of God’s grace, 201, 612 
and dying to one’s sinful life, 316, 
617 
eschatological turn in, 84-85 
and giving back the Spirit to the 
Father, 10-11 
God’s saving work in, 201, 213-14, 
242, 282, 305, 334, 565, 616 
and identity of risen Lord with the 
Crucified, 323 
Lord’s Supper as re-presentation of, 
304, 306, 321, 331-32 
and peace between Jews and Gen- 
tiles, 472, 494 
reconciliation based on, 4, 44-45, 
78, 83, 231, 432, 633, 637 
renewal by participation in, 138, 
282, 465, 641 
and righteousness of God, 63 
as sealing Jesus’ mission, 318-20 
Debatability of God, 507, 540, 580, 631 
Decalogue, 68, 81, 89, 361 
and Jesus’ teaching, 475 
and the law of nature, 73, 79 
Luther’s stress on, 79-80 
and the new law, 70-71 
Decision of the will, 439, 441 
Decree of Gratian, 389, 402, 417, 422 
Decretum Gratiani. See Decree of 
Gratian 
Defectus, 393 
Deliverance 
eschatological, 239, 247, 613, 630 
from sin and death, 558, 637 
Demons, 66, 142, 148, 632 
defeated by God, 504, 506, 604-5 
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Denominations, 125. See also Divisions 
Descent into hades, 616 
Despair, 175 
Determinism, 439, 444, 451, 453. See 
also Election 
Deuteronomic election, 483-84, 521 
Deuteronomy, 137 
and the command to love God, 185, 
189-90 
as promulgated by King Josiah, 58 
Devil, 143 
Diakonia, 374 
Dialectical theology, 188-89, 594-95, 
610 
Dialogue, ecumenical, 104-5, 236, 321, 
428 
Diaspora, 13 
Diatithemai (confer), 289 
Dietary law, 68 
Diet of Augsburg, 399 
Dikaiéma, 69 
Dikaioun (to declare righteous), 223 
Diocese, 109 
Disciples, 31, 629 
becoming the fellowship of the 
church, 465 
calling of, by Jesus, 366, 447 
Jesus’ command to make, 276, 494 
Jesus’ fellowship with, 242, 282-85, 
287-91, 325, 423 
Peter’s special role among, 430 
Spirit given to, 13, 15 
as witnesses to the reign of God, 
282-83 
See also Twelve, the 
Discipleship, 91, 232, 241-42, 246, 282, 
330 
Discipline, 133, 248, 257, 330 
Distentio animi, 599 
Divina ordinatione (divine order), 418 
Divine servant (Deutero-Isaiah), 456 
Divinization, 197 
Divisions, 325, 329, 414, 524-26 
among churches, 43, 405, 410-12, 
433, 500, 508, 515-16 
Divorce, 362 


Doctrinal letters, 423 
Dogma, 160, 427, 500 
Dogmatics, 442, 529 

place of ecclesiology in, 21-27 
Dominican theologians, 261 
Donation of Constantine, 512 
Donatism, 33 
Donum (gift), 2, 8 
Double predestination, 108, 445 
Doubt, 412 
Dove, 280 
Doxa (glory), 624, 627 
Doxology, 208 
Dragon, 637 
Dreams, 137 
Dualism, 633 
Duration, 606, 643-44 

and eternity and time, 596-604 
Dynamis theou (power of God), 624 


Early church, 144, 309, 502. See also 
Primitive Christianity 
Early Stone Age, 556 
Easter event, 6, 282, 323 
Eastern churches. See Orthodox 
Eastern Orthdox. See Orthodox 
Eastern Roman Empire, 512-13. See 
also Roman Empire 
Easter vigil, 255 
East Franks, 519 
East-West schism (1054), 411, 511-12, 
516-17 
Ecclesia (church), 99, 427, 481 
Ecclesiology 
and the concept of the people of 
God, 465-70 
place of in dogmatics, 21-27 
Ecology, 590 
Economy of salvation, 5, 193, 646 
Ecstasy, 9, 552 
and ecstatic faith, 183, 218, 227, 236 
and ecstatic fellowship with Christ, 
200, 307, 370 
and the Spirit’s work, 131-35 
Ecumenical councils, 420 
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as supreme teaching authority, 423 
Ecumenism, 118, 181, 411. See also 
Dialogue, ecumenical; WCC 
Ego-certainty, 164 
Egoism, 179, 561, 619 
Egypt, 455, 486, 564 
deliverance from, 137, 483, 487, 491 
falls to Islam, 516 
Eidos, 301, 575 
Eisegesis, 334 
Ekklesia 
as opposed to the institutional 
church, 108, 131 
and Peter’s “rock saying,” 291 
Elders 
in the early church, 270, 378-79, 
386, 394 
in Israel, 287, 417 
See also Bishops; Pastors; Presbyters 
Elect 
vs. the nonelect, 447, 524-25 
vs. the reprobate, 439, 446 
Election, 463, 531, 582 
baptism as a sign of, 239 
and calling, 441, 447-55 
and the church, 108, 438, 464, 469 
classical doctrine of, 439-47, 455 
and the cultural order, 484-88 
Deuteronomic, 483-84, 521 
and foreknowledge, 440, 446-47 
and foreordination, 441 
goal of, 522-26 
and historical self-understanding, 
488-98 
and the history of the church and 
Christianity, 498-517 
of individuals, 439-62 
as irrevocable, 490 
of Israel, 406, 471-72, 476 
and nationalism, 518-21 
and the people of God, 434, 468, 
477, 483-98 
and reprobation, 446 
See also Determinism 
Elements. See Bread; Cup 
Eleos: as rendering of hesed, 199 


Elijah, 10, 203, 471 

Elisha, 10 

Elpizein, 174 

Emergency baptism, 400 

Emergency ordination, 401 

‘Emet, 136, 155 

Emperor, 479-80, 504, 511, 515. See 
also Byzantine Empire; Roman Em- 
pire 

Empiricism, 165 

Encyclicals, 423 

End of history: the kingdom of God 
as, 586-95 

End of time: and the kingdom of God, 
580-607 

England, 520 

Enlightenment, 34, 73, 91-92, 146-47, 
230, 530, 532-33 

Enlil (storm god), 485 

Entropy, 589 

Epiclesis, 305, 320, 545 
and link to anamnesis, 210, 321-23 
See also Lord’s Supper 

Epicureans, 633 

Epieikeia (the good), 94 

Episcopacy, 105, 109, 400-401, 419, 511 
and the apostles, 382 
development of, 378-81, 386-87 
and laying on of hands, 266 
responsible for church discipline, 

248 

responsible for unity, 387-88 
See also Bishops 

Episcope, 420 

Episkopoi, 378 

Episkopos, 417 

Eridu, 485 

Erlangen theology, 149 

Eros, 184-87 
and agapé, 194-95 

Erotic love, 194-96 

Error, 412-13 

Esau, 441 

Eschata, 530 

Eschatologia, 531 

Eschatology, 87, 621-22, 637 
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and election, 453 
the establishing of, 532-45 
and God’s lordship, 527-32 
individual vs. universal, 546-55, 578- 
79 
Jewish, 539, 544, 549, 568, 584, 608, 
613 
and pneumatology, 3, 552-55 
and protology, 176, 454 
Eschaton, 85, 521, 552, 605, 635 
as end and fulfillment, 586-87, 631 
fullness of Christ at, 407 
implemented in the present, 533 
Eschatos: Jesus Christ as, 619 
Essenes, 64 
Essentialization (Tillich), 602 
Eternal life, 442, 607, 623, 638, 645 
and baptism, 235, 240 
of God, 527, 601 
in virtue of Jesus’ resurrection, 172 
Eternity, 562, 597-600, 610, 624-25 
as bounding time, 594 
as including time, 595 
vs. history, 587 
Eternity and time, 331, 554, 602-3, 644 
and believers’ future resurrection, 
579 
and election, 447-49 
and identity, 603-4 
in the incarnation, 627 
and judgment, 609-11 
and the kingdom of God, 595-607 
and the return of Christ, 608 
Ethics, 69, 89-92, 100 
Ethiopian treasurer, 112, 240, 257 
Eucharist, 52, 100, 104, 107, 109, 208, 
283, 346, 392 
Christ’s historical body present at, 
467-68 
and church leadership, 386, 389 
and confession of faith, 111-12 
and congregational preaching, 333-35 
and fellowship with the Lord Jesus 
Christ, 31, 102, 353 
liturgy of, 289, 305-24 
Lord’s Supper celebrated as, 304-5 


as sacrament, 39, 275, 338-39, 348, 
394 

and unity, 103, 105, 107, 375, 408, 438 
See also Lord’s Supper 

European culture, 536 

Evangelists, 378, 383, 385 

Eve, 616, 633 

Evil, 632-34 
as independence from God, 606 
judgment of God on, 508 
overcoming of, 504, 635-43 

Exaltation of Christ, 28, 159, 391, 403, 
605, 627 
in the bread and wine, 312 

Ex cathedra, 424 

Excommunication, 111, 248, 256-57, 
414 

Exhomologeisthai, 113 

Exile, 64 
as church penalty, 248 

Existence of God, proof of, 163-64 

Exodus, the, 58, 137, 487, 497 
and beginning of election, 455 
as historical work of God, 437 
and secular liberation, 521 

Ex opere operato, 302 

Expiation, 246-47, 289, 302, 310, 566 
and Jesus’ death, 315-16, 319 

Exsurge Domine (1520), 294 

Ex sese (of themselves), 424 

Extra nos, 478 

Extra se in Christo (outside the self in 
Christ), 130 

Extreme unction. See Unction 

Ezekiel, 548 


Faith 

and actions of believers, 79, 91, 204, 
258, 271-72, 447 

as assent, 78, 140-41, 145, 246, 250, 
349 

and baptism, 220, 222, 232-33, 242- 
43, 257-75 

as basis of righteousness, 64-66, 
173, 217, 224-26, 230-31 
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and the church, 35, 103, 118, 315, 
408, 423, 503 

as depending on Jesus Christ, 160, 
220, 225, 238 

as determining relationship with 
God, 141, 192, 234, 237, 444, 478, 
611-12, 636 

of early believers, 403, 429, 509 

and forgiveness of sins, 81-82, 233, 
240, 641 

in God and his Word, 141, 228, 317 

and God’s promises, 68, 140-42, 173- 
74, 234, 351 

and good works, 83, 190, 193 

as due to grace, 196, 199, 398 

as grounded in history, 143, 146-48, 
150, 154 

ground of, 155-61 

and hope, 139-40, 173-74 

and justification, 67-68, 141-42, 222- 
23, 228-30, 236, 315 

and the kingdom of God, 464, 645 

and knowledge, 136-38, 142-55 

and law, 61, 140-41 

and the Lord’s Supper, 313, 316, 
327, 331 

and love, 91, 189-94 

nature of, 153, 213, 245, 292, 478, 
581 

and the new life, 85, 98, 225, 397 

personal character of, 97, 139, 148, 
150, 152-53, 251 

and relation with Jesus Christ, 11, 
13, 110, 122, 177, 211, 216, 373, 
396, 464, 522, 552, 567-68, 578- 
79, 609, 616 

as a response to God, 63, 151-52, 
191, 413 

the resurrection as basis of, 156, 570 

as saving faith, 148, 162-72, 214 

as the Spirit’s work, 2, 131-32, 135- 
72, 224, 371, 624 

as trust, 139-42, 152-53, 160 

and unity, 107, 141, 411, 514 

views of, 144-45, 149-50, 168 

and worship, 1, 183, 200, 218, 634 


Faith and Order Commission. See Ban- 
galore document; Lima report 
Faith and Order Conference 
Bristol 1967, 47, 471 
Montreal 1963, 470 
Faithfulness, 78 
of God, 449, 471, 489-90 
Fall 
of angels, 642 
of humans, 633-34, 642 
Falling away, 256 
False teachers, 379, 412, 636 
Fanaticism, 414 
Fasting, 285 
Fate, 632 
Father 
creation as the work of, 1, 554 
generating and sending the Son, 8, 
324, 457 
giving judgment and the kingdom 
to the Son, 242, 289, 614 
glorification of, 636, 643 
glorifying the Son, 625-26 
loving the Son from eternity, 187 
raised Jesus Christ through the 
Spirit, 10-11, 17, 624 
relation with believers, 16, 193, 201- 
3, 211, 406 : 
represented by Jesus Christ, 417 
revealing himself in the Son, 44 
sending the Spirit to the Son, 4-5, 8- 
9,11 
the Son’s filial response to, 106, 128- 
29, 192, 196, 203, 211-14, 236, 
280, 305 
See also Son; Spirit; Trinity 
Fear of God, 191, 521 
Feast of the Epiphany, 4 
Federal theology, 459, 530, 546 
Fellowship of believers: mediated by 
the common confession, 110-22 
Fellowship of the church, 256, 405, 
431-32, 438 
Holy Spirit’s role in creating, 3, 371, 
552 
and the Lord’s Supper, 325-32 
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as sign, 365, 369, 624 
Fellowship with God 
and conduct of the elect, 490-93 
as established by the incarnation, 
214 
indestructibility of, 567 
symbolized in Jesus’ meals, 285-86, 
289, 291 
for those accepting his invitation, 
637-38 
Fellowship with Jesus Christ, 102, 138, 
227, 232-36, 282, 550, 619 
and baptism, 257, 344, 396, 478 
as basis of life beyond death, 534, 
615-16 
and election, 449-50, 455-62 
of individuals, 97-135, 450 
Feudal system, 514 
Fides historica (historical faith), 148 
Fides infantium (infant faith), 263 
Fides salvifica (saving faith), 148 
Fiducia (trust), 138, 141-43, 145, 148, 
150-51, 161, 190 
Filioque clause, 8, 121, 227, 512 
Final judgment. See Judgment 
Finis (destiny), 529 
Finitude, 54 
and death, 558-61 
and time, 561-63 
Fire, 611-12, 623 
judgment as, 619-20, 625, 641 
First Adam. See Adam 
Firstborn, 439, 450, 579 
First commandment, 83, 138, 191, 
263, 356 
fulfilled by faith, 140-41, 190 
Jesus’ emphasis on, 475, 544 
See also Commandments; Love 
First resurrection, 569-70, 578 
Flesh, 85, 248, 294, 468 
assumed by the Logos, 312 
vs. the Spirit, 254, 469 
Flood (Noah’s), 616 
Florence, Council of (1439), 388, 393- 
94, 397, 517 
Folk religion, 370 


Foreknowledge, 448 
and election, 440, 446-47 
and foreordination, 441, 444 
and predestination, 440, 442, 447 
See also Election 
Forensic interpretation. See under Justi- 
fication 
Foreordination, 439-40, 451, 460, 522 
vs. calling, 441, 447 
and foreknowledge, 441, 444 
See also Election 
Foreseeing, 441, 443. See also Fore- 
knowledge 
Forgiveness, 75, 148-49, 171-72, 184, 
209, 212, 231, 273, 308, 319, 355-57, 
473, 636 
and acceptance of Jesus’ table fellow- 
ship, 285-86 
and anointing of the sick, 270 
and baptism, 79, 259, 366, 612 
based on Christ’s atoning death, 
143, 225, 232-33, 246 
conversion as ground for, 245 
as justification, 81, 228 
in the Lord’s Prayer, 211, 246 
pronounced in the church, 87, 389 
received by faith, 81-82, 150, 227, 
233, 240 
received through Jesus Christ, 84, 
220 
and righteousness, 219 
and the Spirit, 199 
See also Remission of sins 
Formula of Concord, on 
adoption, 212 
appropriating righteousness, 228 
calling, 448 
Christ as our righteousness, 227 
election, 446-47 
imputation theory, 221 
justification, 215, 273 
regeneration and renewal, 226 
the law, 88 
the Lord’s Supper, 302, 313, 327 
the mass, 309 
transubstantiation, 297 
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Fourth commandment: Luther on, 191 
France, 519 
Franks, 512-14 
Fraternities, 102 
Freedom, 54, 74-78, 123, 194, 224, 
386, 444, 453, 635, 642 
through Christ, 69, 91, 95, 373 
of Christians, 68, 91, 126, 129, 192, 
204, 493 
civil, 520 
and ethics, 92 
from the law, 82, 87-96 
from the power of death, 128-29 
as the Spirit’s work, 69, 129-30, 134- 
35, 282, 624 
of the will, 221-22, 435, 439, 642 
Free will. See under Freedom 
French Revolution, 636 
Friendship, 182 
Frui Deo (love for God [for his own 
sake]), 185 
“Fundamental sacrament” (Semmel- 
roth): Jesus Christ as, 41 
Fundamental theology, 122 


Galilee, 28 
Gates of hell, 423 
Gaul, 512, 514 
Gentiles, 62, 71, 79, 475, 479, 525 
election of, 443, 476 
justified by faith, 67-68 
mission to, 37, 329, 364, 471-72, 616 
as the people of God, 443, 475 
united with Jews in the early 
church, 20, 30, 40-43, 70, 238, 
293, 342, 345, 359, 472, 474-76, 
480, 494 
Germanic tribes, 511-12, 515 
German Idealism, 165, 532, 635 
Gifts, 125, 293, 324, 372 
and charis, 199 
spiritual, 375 
Glorification, 201, 439, 452, 610, 643 
of believers, 609, 627, 636 
of God, 46, 208, 324, 624-25, 632 


of Jesus Christ, 11, 19, 626-27 
as the Spirit’s work, 551, 623-25, 637 
Glossai (languages, tongues), 14 
Glossolalia, 13-14 
Gnosis, 633 
Gnosticism, 33, 121, 346, 411, 505, 
528, 569 
on election, 439, 441 
God 
acting in Jesus Christ, 63, 65, 110, 
117, 213, 231, 333-34, 637 
all-determinative reality, 505 
author of evil and good, 632 
believers’ personal relation with, 13, 
152, 182, 190, 199, 201, 230, 263, 
319, 567, 640, 645 
children of, by adoption, 211-36 
condescension of, 198 
as Creator, 528, 559, 580, 607, 631, 
640 
debatability of, 507, 540, 580, 631 
as the end of time, 592, 594 
establishing the new covenant, 288 
faith in, 67-68, 138, 141, 145, 170 
hope in, 174-75, 539-40 
immutable, 198 
inspiring scripture, 146 
instituting sacraments, 267, 338 
of Israel, 50, 245, 437 
justifying the ungodly, 229 
love of, for people, 67, 180-87, 193, 
196, 200, 204, 362 
overcoming wickedness and evil, 
637-42 
prayer to, 202, 209 
promises of, 141, 144, 153 
reign of, 48, 171-72, 180, 286, 318, 
506, 584 
righteous will of, 446, 493-95, 524, 
582 
transcendence of, 194 
unchanging law of, 59, 64, 66 
uncreated nature of, 197 
at work in history, 144, 153, 498, 
501-2, 504 
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world government of, 51, 439, 444, 
498, 502, 517, 522-26, 581 
Godparents, 111, 515 
God’s Elect: Jesus Christ as, 457 
Golden calf, 71, 470 
Golden Rule, 74 
Gospel, 23, 80-82, 84, 87-88, 110, 220, 
250, 330, 381-82, 392, 426, 433, 457, 
471 
and baptism, 246, 257 
and calling, 447-48 
as communicated by the church, 
101, 107, 122-35, 408-10, 415, 
427-28 
and law, 58-96 
as mediating salvation, 98, 172, 356 
as message of faith, 61, 79 
papacy subordinate to, 421-22, 428 
proclaimed in the Lord’s Supper, 
306, 332-36 
proclaimed to the nations, 372-75, 
494 
Spirit’s presence in, 2, 72, 183 
Grace, 89, 141, 265, 395, 397, 447, 451, 
461, 537 
conferred by marriage, 360 
and Jesus Christ, 84, 202, 348-49, 
613 
and justification, 215, 220-21 
vs. law, 61, 71, 75, 94 
and love, 79, 196-202 
in prayers for the sick, 271 
received by faith, 199, 398 
regainable, 253 
and the sacraments, 244, 249, 259, 
341, 351, 435 
the source of faith, 196 
and the Spirit, 197, 200 
Gratia creata (created grace), 2 
Greatest commandment: Jesus’ teach- 
ing of, 185 
Greece, 58, 556 
Greek thought, 175, 362, 370, 564, 
582, 632 
Guilt, 150, 206, 231, 446, 505 
Guph (= Greek sdma), 289, 299, 313 


Habitus, 198 
Hades, 564 
Christ’s descent into, 616 
Hapsburg monarchy, 511 
Hardening, of Jews, 462, 472 
Head: Jesus Christ as, 629 
Head of the body: Jesus Christ as, 341- 
42 
Head of the church: Jesus Christ as, 
458-59 
Healings, 355 
of Jesus, 10, 18, 43-44 
Heaven, 536. See New heaven and new 
earth 
He’emin, 136, 174 
Hegelian monism, 532-33 
Heidelberg Catechism (1563), 259, 313 
Heidelberg Disputation (1518), 216 
Hell, 536, 611, 616 
Hellenism, 632 
Hellenistic culture, 528, 535 
Hellenistic Judaism, 60, 72 
Hen, 199 
Herald of joy (Isa. 61), 10 
Heresy, 411-15 
Hermeneutical philosophy (Dilthey), 
170 
Hermeneutics, 155 
Hesed, 199 
Hiddenness, 543, 581 
Hierarchy, 374, 467, 481 
and priesthood of all believers, 126- 
27 
in Roman Catholic view of com- 
muntio, 105-6 
and unity of the church, 405-31 
See also Ministry 
High Scholasticism, 22, 200, 248, 358, 
441, 529. See also Scholasticism 
Hindus, 564 
Historia humana (human history), 498 
Historical knowledge, 149 
vs. belief or opinion, 146-47 
and lack of certainty, 153-54 
Historical theology, 26 
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Historico-critical investigation, 144-48, 
343-44 
and Jesus’ command to baptize, 276, 
278-79, 340 
Historiography, pragmatic, 499, 501 
History 
the experience of, and the election 
of the people of God, 483-98 
God's activity in, 501-2 
the kingdom of God as the end of, 
586-95 
History of Christianity: and election, 
498-517 
History of culture, 480, 484 
Hittites, 486, 491 
Holiness 
as attribute of the church, 21, 405-6, 
409-10, 415-16 
of God, 138, 495 
Holocaust, 477 
Homoiéma (likeness), 241 
Homoidsis theo: in Eastern thought, 197 
Homologeé, 113-14 
Homology, 113, 116 
Homosexuality, 364 
Hope, 32, 204, 237, 464, 527, 544 
and baptism, 235, 239 
for Christ’s return, 322, 608-9 
conversion as ground for, 245 
and faith, 139-40, 173-74 
grounded in the reality of Jesus 
Christ, 211, 220, 538-39 
of justice, 582 
and love, 178, 182 
as resting on God’s promise, 551 
of resurrection, 528-29, 555, 563-73, 
609 
as saving work of the Spirit, 173-81, 
371, 624 
of sharing in the life of the risen 
Lord, 282, 560 
Hosea, 137, 245 
Hoti: and confession of Jesus, 115-16 
House churches, 378, 390 
as site of original episcopate and 
diaconate, 417 


Hubris, 496, 521 

Human rights, 180 

Husband, 358-59, 390 

Hymns, 112, 206, 208, 335, 369 

Hyper formula: in the bread saying, 289 
Hypocrisy, 256, 412 

Hypokeimenon (function, basis), 299 


Iconography, 616 
Idealistic philosophy, 586, 636 
Identity 
of future and present life in the res- 
urrection, 573-80, 639-41 
in eternity and time, 603-6 
Idolatry, 637 
I-It relation, 152 
Illumination, 135, 244 
Image of Christ: transformation into, 
200, 216, 369, 436, 439 
Imitatio (copy), 33 
Immediacy 
of believers to Jesus Christ, 27, 122- 
35, 237 
of God, 13, 138 
Immersion, 243. See also Baptism 
Immortality, 244, 559, 619, 622-23 
anthropological basis for, 542, 565 
belief in, 179, 540 
as the core of eschatology, 533-34 
Immortality of the soul, 556 
Greek idea of, 548-49, 561, 570-73 
taken over by Christian theology, 
575 
Imputation, 217-18, 226-30 
Incarnation, 4, 86, 142, 320, 351, 358- 
59, 451, 503, 645 
analogous to change in eucharistic 
elements, 296, 312, 315 
in Christian confession, 116, 321 
and divinization, 197 
in the history of Jesus Christ, 500, 
539, 604, 627-28 
of the Logos, 312, 380, 460, 500 
in Platonism, 572 
and salvation, 214, 630 
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as work of the Spirit, 9, 552, 627 
Inculturation, 508 
Indefectibility, 424-25 
Indelible character, 398-99 
Independence, 600-601 
creation ordained to, 580, 631, 642- 
43 
preserved in eschatological consum- 
mation, 555 
of subjectivity, 274 
Indian religion, 564 
Individualism, 458-59 
Individuals, 130, 179-80, 548, 572, 580, 
585 
election of, 439-62 
and human society, united at the re- 
turn of Christ, 607, 628 
reconciliation of, 550, 635-36 
Indulgences, 618-19 
Infallibility, 421 
as promised to the whole church, 
424-27 
Infant baptism, 111, 272 
defense of, 259-66 
and Mémpelgard Colloquy, 212 
and original sin, 258, 267 
rise of, 244, 257-58 
and salvation, 234 
and separation of penitence from 
baptism, 247 
See also Baptism 
Injustice, 583-84, 637 
In persona Christi, 329, 388-89, 391 
Inspiration 
prophetic, 9, 13, 18, 554 
of scripture, 147 
Institution. See Words of institution 
Intercession, 126, 210-11, 388-89 
of Christ, 217 
for the departed, 618 
of the Spirit, 205 
See also Prayer 
Intercommunion, 107 
Intermediate state, 573, 575, 577, 618- 
20 
Investiture Controversy, 504, 510 


Isaac, 173, 483, 567 
in the kingdom of God, 264, 616 
Isaiah, 30, 136, 174, 463, 477, 498 
sees Yahweh enthroned, 50, 607 
Isidorian Decretals, 512 
Islam, 53, 56, 480 
and capture of Christian territories, 
506, 511-13, 516 
Israel, 28, 471, 492, 556 
chosen as God’s people, 77, 433, 
468, 478 
and the church, 25-26, 98, 469-77 
election of, 437, 442-43, 455-56, 
463, 465, 483-86, 488-89 
in eschatology, 28-29, 550 
God’s activity in, 58, 153, 497, 499 
God’s purpose for, 137, 493 
hardening of, 346, 364, 525 
history of, 50-51, 290, 495, 518 
and the law, 58, 76, 583 
as a model of God’s kingdom, 30, 
32, 524 
religion of, 203, 206, 245, 319, 484- 
85, 548, 564 
Italy, 513 
Itinerants, 377-78 
Ius, 94 
vs. lex, 93 


Jacob, 441, 455, 567, 607 
and election, 463, 483 
in the kingdom of God, 264, 616 
Jeremiah, 548 
on the new covenant, 288, 477 
Jerusalem, 28, 50, 377, 420, 476, 478 
Jesus: and the church 
active in, 42, 352, 406, 415-16 
foundation of, 15, 19, 108-9, 387, 
391 
Head of, 20, 41, 103, 385, 430, 458, 
466 
Jesus: and the consummation 
all things to be gathered up in, 449, 
453, 460 
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bringing eschatological salvation, 
574, 579 

eschatological awareness of, 156, 544 

as fire, 619 

judgment of, 119, 610, 613, 617, 
620, 639 

See also Return of Jesus Christ 

Jesus: earthly ministry of, 25, 28, 149, 

159-60, 245, 289, 602 

calling his disciples, 366, 376-77, 
383, 403, 447 

message of the imminence of God’s 
reign, 29, 318, 435, 588 

mission of, related to figure of the 
marriage feast, 285-86 

Peter instituted as “visible head” of 
the church, 429 

prayer in the Garden, 209 

promise regarding confessing him, 
114 

promise to the thief crucified with 
him, 577 

prophecy against the temple, 476 

rejection of, 31 

sayings at the Last Supper, 283-84 

See also Baptism of Jesus; Birth of 
Jesus; Coming of Jesus Christ; 
Death of Jesus Christ; Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ; Table Fellow- 
ship of Jesus 

Jesus; and God the Father 

distinction between, 32, 604 

exalted at God’s right hand, 310-12 

filial relation with, 128-29, 192, 194, 
214, 233, 324 

as God’s mystery of salvation, 40, 
43-44, 238, 347-48, 354, 359, 365 

God revealed in, 252, 263 

God’s saving action in, 166, 177, 
207, 213, 246, 333, 346, 364, 472, 
497, 499, 539, 544, 614 

the kingdom of God inbreaking in 
Jesus, 43-44, 95, 172, 335, 432, 
494, 550, 581, 608 

as object of election, 446, 449, 451- 
52, 458-61 


representing the Father, 417 
See also Mission of Jesus Christ 
Jesus: relation with believers, 194, 199, 
223, 239, 341-42, 456, 546 
as basis of hope, 174, 179, 220, 538, 
545 
as basis of unity, 108, 110, 237, 374- 
75, 405, 415, 502, 568 
by faith, 151, 157, 160-61, 177, 201- 
2, 211, 214, 216, 219-22, 230-31, 
269 
as fellowship, 97-135, 192, 214, 232, 
235-38, 282-83, 546 
forgiving sins, 153, 171-72, 217, 220 
as Head of the elect, 459 
indwelling his people, 16, 200, 227, 
370 
prayer in his name, 209, 211 
See also Confession of Jesus Christ 
Jesus: roles and status of 
end of the law, 59, 68, 84, 89-90, 93, 
95 
firstborn, 450, 579 
the incarnation of God, 635 
king, 373 
preexistent God-man, 451-52 
priest, 126-27, 373, 388-89 
promise, 67, 538-39 
prophet, 545 
prototype, 451 
See also Incarnation 
Jesus: and the sacraments, 41, 337, 341- 
45, 353, 357, 367-68 
as authority for paraclesis, 89 
giving himself in the sacrament, 
350, 354 
and institution of baptism, 242, 244, 
276 
present in celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, 101-4, 107, 237, 292-324, 
327, 329 
relationship with believers in bap- 
tism, 232, 242, 266, 272 
Jesus: and the Spirit 
with believers, by the Spirit, 7, 15- 
16, 202, 323 
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filled with the Spirit, 5, 10, 260 

glorified by the Spirit, 5, 20, 307, 551 

handing back the Spirit, on the 
cross, 10 

raised by the Spirit, 5, 10-11, 622, 
624 

sending the Spirit at ordination, 403 

Jesus: teachings of, about 

being God’s children, 212-13, 259, 
263 

being perfect, 491 

the command to love God, 189-90 

eschatology, 158, 464, 535 

forgiveness of sins, 82-83 

judgment, 280, 614-15 

the Jaw, 59, 71, 77-78, 493 

love, 76, 180, 183, 465 

prayer, 203, 207 

resurrection, 568 

the Son of Man, 609 

See also Parables of Jesus 

Jesus Christ: titles of 

autobasileia of God, 528 

bishop of our souls, 403 

Bridegroom, 33 

captain of salvation, 579 

the Crucified, 10, 17, 27, 271, 277, 
291, 321, 402, 552 

Eschatos, 619 

fundamental sacrament, 41 

God’s Elect, 457 

Head, 629 

Head of the body, 341-42 

Head of the church, 458-59 

Judge, 613-16, 619 

King of heaven, 528 

Kyrios, See entry 

Lamb, 625 

last Adam, 17, 451 

Logos. See entry 

Lord, 115-16, 629 

Mediator of God’s reign, 579 

Messiah. See entry 

new Adam, 20, 70, 83 

new Moses, 70 

new man, 70 
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Redeemer. See entry 
Ruler of the world, 605 
Savior of the Gentiles, 474 
second Adam, 436, 593 
Son. See entry 
Son of Man, 472-73, 609, 613 
Jesus of Nazareth, 115, 149, 407, 630 
as basis of the church, 437 
as eternal Son, 1, 460 
vs. the exalted Christ, 391 
as incarnation of the Logos, 380, 500 
as Messiah, 457 
as Redeemer of the world, 609 
as risen Kyrios Jesus Christ, 160 
revelation of God in, 153, 475, 604 
Jewish baptism: vs. Christian baptism, 
260 
Jewish eschatology. See under Escha- 
tology 
Jewish traditions, 51, 137-38, 306, 324, 
362 
Jews, 63, 69, 113, 394, 471, 478 
Christian mission to, 13 
proclamation of Jesus to, 460, 545 
relation to the church, 43, 465, 468, 
470 
temporary rejection of, 525 
united with Gentiles in the early 
church, 20, 30, 40-43, 70, 238, 
293, 342, 345, 359, 472, 474-76, 
480, 494 
Jews and Gentiles, 444, 468, 479 
enmity between, removed by Jesus’ 
death, 472, 480, 494 
united in the church, 20, 41-42, 238, 
342, 345, 359, 461, 472 
Jiva, 564 
Joel, 6 
John the Baptist, 64, 285 
and baptism of Jesus, 277-81 
message of, 245, 528, 612, 623 
and the origin of baptism, 246 
John’s baptism, 280, 612, 623 
vs. Christian baptism, 241, 259-60, 
279 
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and link between baptism and for- 
giveness, 240 
See also Baptism 
Joint Roman Catholic—Evangelical 
Lutheran Commission 
on the Lord’s Supper, 295, 310, 322 
on ministry, 373, 386, 396, 398, 403, 
427, 430 
Jordan River, 280 
Josiah, 58, 547 
Judaism. See Jews 
Judaizing, 411 
Judge 
God as, 191, 495-96, 610-11, 613 
Jesus Christ as, 613-16, 619 
Son of Man as, 609 
Judgment 
on the church, 517, 525-26 
and confession of Christ, 117-18, 
232 
and death, 559, 577 
on evil, 453, 494-98, 508, 510, 536, 
611-12 
in history at large, 497-98 
of human works, 79, 90 
on Israel, 30, 517 
by Jesus Christ, 114, 609, 613-17, 
619 
at the Lord’s Supper, 313, 326 
as purifying fire, 611, 618, 641 
resurrection to, 567, 569 
and the return of Christ, 608-30 
and revelation of God, 488-90 
the Spirit’s work in, 622-26 
standard of, 610-20 
See also Last judgment 
Judgment seat of Christ, 568, 619 
Junia (or Junianos), 390 
Jurisdictional primacy: of the Roman 
pope, 421, 428-29 
Jurisprudence, 78, 94, 113 
Justice, 74, 92, 94, 445, 456, 523 
demanding resurrection, 548, 569 
God as guarantor of, 582, 611 
in God’s kingdom, 49, 98 


Justification, 142, 237, 396, 439-40, 

450-52, 546, 616 

and adoption, 211-36 

assurance of, 531 

and baptism, 232-34, 261-62, 265- 
66, 272-73 

as basis of reconciliation, 535 

by faith, 219, 222, 236, 272, 308, 
315, 432, 505, 641 

forensic interpretation of, 215-31 

of God, by the Spirit, 630-46 

as important only in Western Chris- 
tianity, 214-15 

in Reformers’ view, 81, 90, 166 

and regeneration, 225, 233, 235 

in Trent vs. in Reformers, 220-24 


Kaddish, 207 
Kainé diathéké (new covenant), 288 
Karma, 564-66 
Katabatic love, 184, 188 
Katholiké ekklésia, 408 
Kerygma theology, 149-52 
Kingdom of God 
as arising from God only, 55-56, 530 
believers’ role in, 209-10, 612, 636 
as breaking into time, 595-608, 645 
characteristics of, 178, 188, 637 
and the church, 20, 26-38, 48, 96- 
98, 134, 458 
as coming in the person of Jesus, 37- 
38, 51, 95, 289-91, 318, 320, 435, 
531, 540, 545, 608, 644 
and effect on humanity, 38, 95, 180, 
469, 546, 580-86 
ethical goal of, 34, 231 
fellowship of, 362, 370, 463 
and hope, 94, 178, 524 
and Israel, 94, 470 
Jesus’ message of, 83, 213, 285, 459 
and the people of God, 25, 461 
and the political order, 49, 54, 92, 
587-88 
present in baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, 320, 325, 353 
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renewal of all humanity in, 135, 
177, 264, 407, 432 
as the theme of eschatology, 30, 179, 
213, 332-33, 370, 546, 580-608 
theological views of, 26, 530, 622 
King of heaven: Jesus Christ as, 528 
Kings, 9, 50, 460-61, 519 
in church history, 480, 504 
as God’s elect, 442-43, 455 
Kir, 487 
Knowledge, 156, 166, 263, 581, 624 
and faith, 136-38, 142-55 
Koinénia (fellowship), 107, 408 
church as, 104 
Kyrios 
as the historical Jesus of Nazareth, 
160 
Jesus as, in confession, 31, 111-12, 
115-16, 144-45, 232 
the position of the Crucified as, 27 
risen Lord exalted as, 494-95 


Lamb: Jesus Christ as, 625 
Lapsed Christians, 366 
Large Catechism (1529), 47, 99, 360; 
on 
baptism, 249, 261-63, 272, 275-76, 
278 
first commandment, 191 
Lord’s Supper, 319 
penance, 251 
Last Adam: Jesus Christ as, 17, 451 
Last judgment, 91, 214, 569-70, 611, 
619, 637 
condemnation at, 327, 623 
and God, 223, 453, 527, 613 
and Jesus Christ, 4, 609, 614-15, 
620, 639 
and people, 240, 245, 443, 529 
and works, 90-91, 247, 577 
See also Judgment 
Last Supper, 311, 317-18, 325, 344 
as covenant meal, 284-91, 330, 477 
Lateran IV (1215), 296, 298 
Latin America, 521 


Law 
basis of, 60, 69-72, 75, 77-78, 582 
and believers, 75, 88-96, 473, 482, 
495 
benefits of, 67, 250, 585 
and the gospel, 57-96 
and Israel, 60, 76, 494 
and Jesus Christ, 59, 61-63, 84, 87, 
89, 493-94 
negative function of, 67, 70, 80, 83, 
129, 224 
in Paul’s understanding, 61-70, 85 
political use of, 95, 583 
as a standard, 64-65, 79-87, 94, 228, 
491, 583 
third use of, 90 
Law of nature, 71, 79-80, 88, 91-92 
Law of the Spirit, 70-71, 80 
Laying on of hands, 260 
and baptism, 244, 266-69 
in ordination, 394-95, 397, 404 
Leadership. See Church leadership 
Legalism, 79-80, 492 
Leipzig Disputation (1519), 103, 107, 
618 
Leuenberger Konkordie (1973), 302, 
314 
Levites, 394 
Levitical priesthood, 395 
Lex, 93 
Liberalism, 73 
Liberation theology, 55, 521 
Liberatio piorum, 530 
Libertas ecclesiae, 481 
Liberum arbitrium (free choice), 222 
Lima report (1982), 120, 305, 307 
on baptism, 266 
on Eucharist, 321-22, 389 
on ministry, 373, 377, 383, 386-87, 
391, 418 
Linguistic analysis, 424 
Liturgical 
prayer, 205, 208 
proclamation, 98, 123, 335 
renewal, 321 
worship, 123, 310, 335 
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Liturgy, 37, 111, 478 
and the church, 42, 56, 292, 438, 
481, 531 
and eschatological fulfillment, 54, 
96, 133, 545 
and fellowship of the Spirit, 2, 132 
and the Lord’s Supper, 31, 210, 287 
revealing catholicity, 408 
role of ministers in, 106, 371 
Local churches, 104-5, 109, 123 
and church unity, 415-16 
fellowship of, with all others, 103, 
325, 328, 408, 432 
linked by celebrating the same 
Lord’s Supper, 292 
as manifesting the one church, 106- 
7, 401, 408, 432 
and ministry of bishops and presby- 
ters, 402, 417-20, 423 
Logos, 71, 73 
Byzantium as the earthly rule of, 480 
coming down from heaven at Jesus’ 
birth, 312 
incarnate in Jesus, 94, 116, 214, 320, 
460, 500 
invoked in the epiclesis, 320 
participation of the soul in, 559 
trinitarian concept of, 380 
work of, with the Spirit, in creation, 
4 
Logos, 71-72 
Lord 
Jesus Christ as, 115-16, 629 
Jesus manifested as, 627 
as purifying, 618-19 
Lordship of God 
and eschatology, 527-32 
vs. lordship of Christ, 608 
Lord’s Prayer, 184, 203-4, 207-9, 211, 
246, 280 
Lord’s Supper, 31, 248, 329, 345-46, 
372, 431, 553 
and baptism, 293, 326 
Christ’s bodily presence in, 291, 293- 
304, 311-15, 352, 364, 464, 478, 
503, 531 


and the church’s fellowship, 325-32 
Jesus’ institution of, 277, 337, 341, 
357, 367, 376 
as linking recipients to Jesus Christ, 
237-38, 328, 351, 396, 435, 551 
as mystery, 347, 356 
new covenant renewed at, 433, 473, 
477 
origin and meaning of, 283-93, 318, 
321 
as recalling Christ’s sacrifice, 289, 
309, 319 
as sacrament, 337, 340, 359, 363, 365 
as sign of table fellowship in God’s 
kingdom, 292-93, 369, 509, 522, 
524 
and unity of the whole church, 393, 
415 
as worship, 305, 314, 332-36, 368 
words of institution of, 293-304. See 
also Eucharist 
Love, 72, 77-78, 92-94, 419, 464 
command to, as core of the law, 68, 
71,91 
and faith, 91, 189-94 
and grace, 79, 196-202 
and hope, 178, 182 
and prayer, 202-11 
received through Jesus Christ, 220 
as saving work of the Spirit in in- 
dividual Christians, 182-211 
the Spirit the source of, 371, 624 
See also First commandment 
Love of God 
believers abiding in, 211 
and love of neighbor, 182-96 
in the message of Jesus, 465, 639 
relation to faith, 138, 190, 193-94 
revealed in the consummation of 
creation, 642-46 
revealed in Jesus Christ, 89, 200 
Luke, 6, 15-16, 259-60 
Lumen Gentium (Vatican ID, 19, 25, 
38-42, 98, 105, 127, 469 
Lutheran Liturgical Conference (Fulda, 
1986), 255 
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Lyons, Council of (1274), 337, 618 


Majesty, 312 
Male and female, 347, 358 
and Christian understanding of 
marriage, 359, 363 
our creation as, 551 
Malta Report (1972), 399, 421 
Mandatum Dei, 339, 368 
Manichees, 541, 633 
Manna, 346 
Maranatha, 111, 320 
Marriage, 244, 365, 369 
as NT mystery, 238-39 
as a sacrament, 336-37, 339, 341, 
358-64, 396 
Marriage feast, 33, 285-86 
Martyrdom 
of Jesus, 281, 287, 290, 315, 318-19 
of Peter and Paul, 429-30 
Martyrein, 114 
Martyrs, 100-101, 500, 509 
Marxism, 549, 586, 636 
Mary, 70 
bodily assumption into heaven, 577, 
579 
Mass, 333, 384 
meaning of, 308-10 
Reformation criticism of, 308, 316- 
17 
Massa perditionis (the mass of the 
lost), 440 
Mass communications, 423 
Materia (matter), 395 
Meals of Jesus 
as anticipatory signs, 286, 290 
with his disciples, 284-85, 287 
Means of grace. See Sacraments 
Meaux, Synod of (845), 267, 338 
Mediator of God’s reign: Jesus Christ 
as, 579 
Meditation, 210 
Memoria passionis, 306 
Mesopotamia, 455, 564 
Messiah, 17, 65, 179, 579 


as the crucified and risen Lord, 608 
Jesus as, 17, 20, 46, 457, 551 
Jesus to show himself as, 474 
as judging the wicked, 623 
seducers wooing away from, 636 
Metanoia (conversion), 246 
Metaphysical evil (Leibniz), 634 
Metropolitans, 380 
Micah, 463 
Michael, 637 
Ministerium (= Amt), 127, 374 
Ministerium verbi (teaching office), 423 
Ministers 
acting in the authority of Jesus 
Christ, 391, 396, 398 
to administer the sacraments, 237, 
328, 386 
analogy of with the Father, 106 
calling of, 328, 386, 392, 394, 401 
and the hierarchy, 405-31 
and priesthood of all believers, 126- 
27 
relation of, to the Word, 380-81 
as signs of the unity of the church, 
391-92 
Ministry 
authority of, 366 
continuing the mission of the apos- 
tles, 402 
within the life of the church, 467 
as a sacrament, 336, 396 
as sign and instrument of the unity 
of the church, 370-431 
See also Hierarchy 
Miracles, 501 
Misericordia Dei erga nos: grace as, 199 
Mission, 98, 242, 262, 394, 494 
baptism as aim of, 257, 335 
and calling, 46, 372 
in church history, 500, 508, 515 
and election, 443, 493-95, 509, 523 
to the Jews, 13, 28, 474-75 
to the nations, 32, 37, 72-73, 245, 
329, 364, 463, 471-72, 475, 495, 
506-7, 525, 616 
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as task of the church, 45-46, 123, 
371, 406-7, 510 
See also Apostolic mission 
Mission of Jesus Christ, 25, 28, 43-44, 
130, 285-86, 452, 457 
continued by the church, 372, 415-16 
sealed by his death, 320, 324 
See also Apostolic mission 
Modernity: secularity of, 53-54 
Mémpelgard Colloquy (1586), 212 
Monarchy in Israel, 50-51 
Monasticism, 124-25, 247 
Monism, 565 
Monogamy, 362, 364 
Monophysitism, 560 
Monotheism, 72, 480, 504, 632 
Montanists, 608 
Mora! law, 76, 591 
Mortal sins, 252, 256, 326 
Mortification, 612 
’ Mosaic covenant, 288-89, 473. See also 
Old covenant 
Mosaic law, 51, 62, 69, 79, 95. See also 
Old covenant 
Moscow: as “third Rome,” 518 
Moses, 9-10, 137, 203, 346, 495, 607 
and establishing of the covenant, 
287-88, 470, 473 
French kings as successor to, 519 
receiving the Decalogue, 58-59, 68, 
77, 524 
Mutuality, 74, 204 
Mystéria (sacraments), 340 
Mysteries, 238-39, 297, 347, 364 
Mystérion, 39-42, 45, 179, 346, 358, 
361, 452 
Mysterium Fidei (1965), 303 
Mystery religions, 346-47 
Mystery of salvation 
and the church, 38-48, 341-42, 368, 
397, 432, 467, 469 
Jesus Christ as the embodiment of, 
40, 43-44, 238, 347-48, 354, 359, 
365 
and the sacraments, 345-49, 353, 
355-56 


Mystical union, 200, 230 

Mystici corporis, 467 

Mysticism, 127 

Mysticum Christi corpus (mystical body 
of Christ), 24 

Mythologies, 437 


Nathan, 545 
Nationalism, 511, 518-21 
Natural law 
awareness of, 73-74 
basis of, 74 
Christian reception of, 72-73 
and discipleship of Christ, 91-92 
and the law, 71, 75-76, 88, 90, 95 
and law of the Spirit, 80 
Stoic view of, 79 
and the will of God, 92-93 
Nazi Germany, 477 
Near Eastern cults, 632 
Near Eastern cultures, 484-87 
Neduchadrezzar, 50 
Neighbor: love of, 182-96 
Nemesis, 496-97 
New Adam: Jesus Christ as, 20, 70, 83 
New birth: in baptism, 239, 255, 258, 
437 
New commandment (John 13:34), 70, 
183 
New covenant, 128, 318, 360, 362 
church as the community of the, 
291, 431-34, 473, 477-78 
and the cup, 286, 288, 290, 295, 313, 
325 
Jesus’ blood the basis of, 289, 312, 
318-19, 474 
linked to table fellowship with Jesus, 
457, 465, 477 
and the Last Supper, 291, 330, 477 
and the Lord’s Supper, 330, 433, 477 
replacing the old, 286-87 
sacraments of, 261, 338, 341, 350- 
51, 353 
See also Covenant; Old covenant 
New Eve: Mary as, 70 
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New heaven and new earth, 35, 551, 
584, 588, 630 
New humanity. See New man 
New identity: resting on baptism, 238, 
253, 273-74 
New Israel, as 
America, 520 
the church, 70 
England, 520 
New life, 85, 172, 174, 315 
manifested already in Jesus, 242, 
507, 605, 612 
and reception of the Holy Spirit, 200 
resurrection as change into, 352, 
623, 628, 631 
New man, 249, 254 
Jesus Christ as, 369, 437 
nourished in the Lord’s Supper, 238, 
319 
New Moses: Jesus Christ as, 70 
New people of God: church as, 468- 
70, 476-77, 502, 514 
Nicea, Council of (325), 401, 609 
Nicene Creed of Constantinople (381), 
119-21, 405, 409, 411, 512, 609 
Nihilism, 165-66 
Nimes, synod at (394 or 396), 100 
95 Theses, 163, 217, 248, 251 
Nominal Christians, 615-16 
Nomos, 62, 68 
North Africa, 512, 516 
Notitia (knowledge), 138, 142, 145, 
150-52 
Notitia historica (historical knowl- 
edge), 147 
Not Yet. See Already vs. Not Yet 
Nova lex (new law): gospel as, 60 
Novissima, 530 
Novos motus (new motivation), 225 
Nuda commemoratio, 311 
Nunc currens, 598 
Nunc permanens, 598 


Obedience, 92, 230, 318 
faith as, 151-52 


of the Son to the Father, 1, 106, 192, 
211-12, 452, 605 
Obstinacy, 413 
Offering of Christ 
and anamnesis, 305-11 
and his presence in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 315-20 
Office bearers, 127-28 
vs. laity, 366, 373, 388 
Official church: and the people of 
God, 478-83 
Oikonomia (the order of times), 449 
Oil, 266, 270 
Old Adam, 249, 251 
Old covenant, 12, 25, 278, 333, 433, 
457, 471, 473, 491, 524 
disciples distinct from, 291 
with Israel, 63, 77, 437 
and Jesus’ table fellowship, 291-92, 
330 
replaced by the new, 286-87 
sacraments of, 261, 338, 350-51 
salvation under, 338 
See also Covenant; New covenant 
Old humanity. See Old man 
Old man, 88, 249 
absorbed by the new, 255 
drowning of, in baptism, 250, 253 
egocentricity of, 254 
Old people of God, 476-77 
Israel as, 468-70 
Olive tree, 472 
Olympus, 564 
Omnipotence, 534, 634 
Omnipresence, 312-13 
Once-for-allness of 
baptism, 85-86, 243, 249, 252, 399 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, 308, 
310 
conversion, 246 
the history of each person, 574 
ordination, 398 
reality in its totality, 591 
the saving event, 307, 595 
“second repentance,” 247 
Opera moralia, 361 
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Order of salvation, 148, 228-29, 246, 
450 
Orders 
as expressing Christ’s salvation, 367 
as a sacrament, 339, 358, 366, 395, 
418 
Ordinal (Luther, 1533), 399 
Ordinal (Luther, 1535), 397 
Ordination, 244, 333, 369, 382 
and apostolic succession, 392-404 
effect of, 397-99 
and sacramentality, 341, 393-97 
significance of, 374-75 
as sign of the church’s unity, 399-404 
Ordo (orders), 394, 397 
Ordo salutis (order of salvation), 228- 
29 
Original sin, 254, 264 
as reason for infant baptism, 258, 
267 
Orthodox, 4, 100, 114, 197, 214, 266, 
321, 393, 411, 617 
on the church, 18-19, 421, 481 
on councils, 423, 425 
and filioque clause, 121 
on the Lord’s Supper, 296, 328 
and problem of conditional bap- 
tism, 264 
reject purgatory, 620 
relations with Roman Catholics, 104- 
5, 392 
and theosis, 201 
and women’s ordination, 389 
Outpouring of the Spirit, 2, 4, 12-20, 
27-28, 279, 554-55 


Paideusis, 436 
Palestine, 487 
falls to Islam, 516 
Papacy. See Pope 
Parables of Jesus 
prodigal son, 285 
sheep and the goats, 609, 613, 615, 
620 
wheat and the tares, 526 


wicked servant, 78, 184 
Paraclesis, 89-90 
Parapsychology, 565 
Paraptoma, 67 
Pardon, 212, 616 
Parenesis, 89 
Parents: role of, in infant baptism, 111, 
258 
Parousia, 36, 46, 507 
Parousia, 307, 587 
Particularism, 615 
Passion of Jesus Christ, 278 
baptism as a link to, 355 
effecting eschatological salvation, 
347-48 
sacraments as referring to, 307, 338 
and saving faith, 148-49 
Passover, 306 
and the Last Supper, 284, 287, 290 
Pastoral letters, 423 
Pastors, 256, 327, 389, 392, 398, 401, 
403, 408, 415-16 
and bishops, 399, 402 
and care for the sick and dying, 244, 
255, 271, 340 
in the early church, 379 
as local leader, 419 
as presbyters, 109, 416, 418 
in Reformation tradition, 383-85, 
388, 400 
and the teaching office, 426 
See also Bishops; Elders; Presbyters 
Paten, 393-95 
Patience, 355 
Patriarchs, 137, 380, 419-20, 428, 455, 
473, 489 
election of, 442-43 
Jewish, 100, 285 
preserving unity, 511 
Pax augustana, 511 
Peace, 419, 481, 583, 624, 637, 645 
in fellowship with God, 580 
of God’s kingdom, 30, 98, 630 
Peacemakers, 212 
Peirasmois (temptations, trials), 289 
Pelagian controversy, 215, 440 
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Pelagianism, 198, 444 
Penance, 79, 81-83, 247, 251, 367, 400 
and anointing of the sick, 244, 270 
and baptism, 244, 269, 273 
of Christian emperors, 511 
in the early church, 368 
and the Lord’s Supper, 326-27, 331 
as a sacrament, 39, 248, 337-39, 358, 
366 
Penitence, 81, 228, 326, 333, 612 
and baptism, 86, 233, 237, 240, 245- 
47, 269, 340 
constant need of, 84 
and conversion, 245-57 
and judgment, 617, 619 
and reconciliation of public of- 
fenders, 247-49 
work of the Spirit in, 623 
Pentateuch, 59 
Pentecost, 6, 13-18, 27-28, 131, 507 
People of God, 179, 457, 522 
the church as, 98, 102, 131, 431-34, 
437, 443, 463-83, 490, 509 
in ecclesiology, 465-70 
election of, and the experience of 
history, 477, 483-98 
Jews as, 460 
and the kingdom of God, 25, 461, 
551 
People of Israel, 346, 406, 582 
and the church, 469-70 
election of, 437, 455, 461 
Perdition, 440, 445, 461, 568. See also 
Damnation 
Perichoresis, 200, 204 
Persecution, 479, 509, 511 
Perseverance, 262, 440 
Persian empire, 50-51 
Persona Christi: priest acting as, at the 
Lord’s Supper, 310, 316 
Pertinax (stubborn, obstinate), 412-13 
Peter, 13, 259-60, 429-30 
“rock saying” to, 29, 290-91, 517 
Petrine office, 421, 428-29 
Philia (friendship), 182, 184 
Philip, 257 


Philistines, 487 
Pietism, 91-92, 188, 228, 269, 530 
Pilgrimage 
as issue of legalism for Luther, 79 
as nature of the church, 36 
Pisteuein, 174 
Pistis (faith), 84 
Platonism, 175, 301, 459-60 
in Augustine, 349 
on erds, 194-95 
of the Greek fathers, 346 
and heavenly and earthly church, 
33, 107 
on immortality of the soul, 561, 570- 
73 
on love, 184-85 
Pneuma, 116, 553, 571 
Pneuma (spirit, wind), 14, 624 
Pneumatics: vs. sarkics and psychics, 
439, 441 
Pneumatology 
as context of prayer, 202-3 
and eschatology, 17, 133, 552-55, 609 
Poenitentia continua, 273 
Polemical theology, 22 
Polis (state), 33-34, 37, 370, 513 
Politeuma, 480 
Politia externa, 107 
Political order, 73, 482 
and the church, 49-57 
Polytheism, 504 
Pontifex maximus, 511 
Pope, 22, 418, 480, 505 
as antichrist, 421-22 
and the centrality of Rome, 466 
and East-West schism, 511-12, 516- 
17 
as focal point of unity, 108, 422, 
511, 519-20 
and infallibility, 424, 427 
as head of the hierarchy, 105 
as link to church of the first centu- 
ries, 512 
political involvement of, 481, 504, 
512-13, 518-19 
teaching office of, 118, 422-28 
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See also Hierarchy 
Post Christum natum, 499 
Potestas (power), 375-76, 429 
Power of the keys, 81, 365-66 
Praedestinatio propter praevisa merita 
(predestination on the basis of fore- 
known merits), 444 
Praeparatio gratiae, 440 
Praise, 16, 113, 204, 317, 602, 637, 646 
of the church, 122 
as glorifying the Father, 11 
and the Lord’s Supper, 238, 316 
Prayer, 10-11, 16, 317 
and anointing of the sick, 270-71 
for forgiveness of sins, 273 
in the Lord’s Supper, 305, 321-24 
and love, 202-11 
in ordination, 394-95, 403-4 
petitionary, 206-10 
and pneumatology, 202-3 
as privilege of each believer, 122, 
373, 375 
as sacrament, 355 
services for, 333 
as unceasing, 205 
See also Intercession 
Preachers: calling and appointing of, 
376-77, 394-95 
Preaching, 123, 161, 335, 349, 376, 
404, 431 
as anamnesis, 333-34 
as exercise of teaching office, 426 
by God’s command, 383-84 
the gospel, 228, 328, 388, 448 
as means of developing unity, 336, 
416 
ministers ruling through, 402-3 
Precreation: and election, 446 
Predestination, 23, 140, 439, 441, 457 
as basis of calling, 444 
and election, 440, 446, 451 
to eternal life or eternal damnation, 
442 
and foreknowledge, 440, 447 
of individuals, 458-59, 523 
of Jesus Christ, 460 


Preexistence of Christ, 121, 159-60, 
451-52 
Prelacy, 419 
Presbyter, 128 
Presbyteroi, 417 
Presbyters, 374-75, 383, 385 
and bishops, 109, 385, 401, 417-19 
in early church, 379 
role of, in preserving local unity, 416 
as sacerdos, 384 
See also Bishops; Elders; Pastors 
Presence of Christ, 296, 302, 438 
in the church’s eucharistic liturgy, 
305-24, 332 
Preservation, 498, 501 
Pride, 413 
Priesthood of all believers, 126-29, 
375, 382, 384, 387, 402, 404 
Luther’s view of, 376 
in Roman Catholic teaching, 127, 
373, 388 
Priests, 109, 374, 384, 398, 481 
administering the Lord’s Supper, 
296, 316, 321-22, 388 
baptizing but not anointing, 266-67 
believers made so by baptism, 126- 
27 
in hierarchical structuring, 418 
subjection of people to, 466 
See also Priesthood of all believers 
Primacy, 422, 428-31. See also Pope 
Primitive Christianity, 388, 411, 420, 
429-30, 465 
activity of, 64, 111, 203, 337, 386, 
394 
and baptism, 240-42, 245-46, 257- 
60, 267, 276-82, 340, 344, 365, 367 
development of ministry in, 385-86, 
389-90, 417 
and elders praying with the sick, 
270, 367 
and eschatology, 35, 494-95, 532, 
536-38, 594-95, 604, 622 
and the Lord’s Supper, 283, 287, 
312, 332, 344, 365 
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and prophecies of Christ, 333, 464, 
608-9 
and reconciliation of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, 41-42, 359 
rise of, 13, 28, 475 
and salvation, 213-14, 246, 443 
theology of, 159, 279, 288, 366, 447, 
568, 577, 581 
Private property, 73 
Processio, 8 
Proclamation, 82, 115, 122, 375 
and church unity, 415 
by Jesus, 43-44 
in the Lord’s Supper, 306 
as mediating the Spirit’s work in the 
church, 37 
and presence of the kingdom of 
God, 95-96 
sacramental presence in, 356 
Proegné, 440 
Professio fidei, 114 
Prolepsis, 145 
Promise, 176, 224, 350, 540, 544-45, 
595 
as basis for biblical eschatology, 537- 
38, 541, 550 
certainty resting on, 138, 162 
expressed in the history of Jesus, 
161, 172, 177, 351-52, 538-39, 551 
and faith, 138-42, 171, 173-74, 234 
grounded in hope, 173 
of Jesus’ presence at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, 302, 305, 323, 343 
Jewish belief in, 486, 550 
related to baptism, 272-73, 276 
of seeing God, 607 
Promissio gratiae (promise of grace), 
339, 393 
Proérisen, 440 
Prophecy, 10, 483-84, 490, 545 
Prophets, 332, 378, 383, 385, 496 
and prophetic inspiration, 9, 13, 18, 
554 
Propter Christum (because of Christ), 
219, 225 
Protestantism, 24, 100 


Protology: vs. eschatology, 176, 454 
Providence, 26, 503 
Stoic view of, 633 
at work in history, 502, 581 
Psychics: vs. sarkics and pneumatics, 
439, 441 
Psychopharmakon (opium of the 
people), 330 
Publice docere, 388 
Public order, 483, 510 
Purgatory, 308, 576-77, 617-21 
Purification 
and doctrine of purgatory, 619 
from sin, 613, 617 
Purifying fire, 620 
judgment as, 611, 617-18, 623 
Puritans, 520 


Q, 114, 281, 615 
Qumran, 64, 456, 464 


Raptus, 178 
Ratio (reason), 569 
Ratio offerendi (sacramental form), 310 
Re (sun god), 486 
Realized eschatology, 533 
Real presence, 310-11, 314, 322 
vs. actual presence, 323 
of Christ at the Eucharist, 102, 298, 
303, 323, 345 
Reason, 70-71, 168 
autonomy of, 92, 164-65 
as conflicting with biblical authority, 
147 
freed from revelation, 164 
as source of certainty, 167 
Reawakening, 621 
“Recapitulation theories” of eternal 
life, 638 
Reception, 426-27, 431 
of conciliar decisions, 423, 425, 428 
See also Conciliarism/conciliarity; 
Council 
Reciprocity, 58 
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Reconciler of the world: God as, 172, 
630 
Reconciliation, 202, 354, 454, 535 
apostolic message of, 83, 381 
and the church, 21, 42-43, 238, 352, 
369, 432, 503 
as effecting deliverance from sin 
and death, 129, 635, 637, 644 
in the future fellowship with God, 
457, 638 
God’s initiative in, 12, 611, 630, 632, 
641-42 
with God through confession of 
Jesus Christ, 237, 494, 552 
through Jesus’ death, 318, 355, 617, 
631-33, 641 
ministry of, 359, 374, 429, 584-85, 
627 
of sinners with the church, 247-48, 
251, 256, 330 
as work of the Son, 4, 42, 342, 554 
as work of the Spirit, 4, 12, 42 
of the world, 193, 453, 462, 637 
Reconstitution of the person: through 
baptism, 239, 274-75 
Reconversion, 244 
Redeemer, 149, 172, 231, 473, 534 
Jesus as, 473, 579, 609, 614 
Redemption, 1, 37, 228, 414, 564-65, 
636 
Red Sea, 137 
Reformation, 55, 114, 121, 126, 142, 
517 
view of 
baptism, 233, 250 
the Catholic view of the mass, 297- 
98, 308 
the church, 19, 22, 99-100 
faith, 162-63, 231 
justification, 215, 225, 231, 233 
law and gospel, 60, 72, 75 
penitence, 250 
the sacraments, 275 
the Spirit's work, 2-3 
Reformed churches, 104, 248, 259, 333 


Reformers, 22, 61, 145-46, 198, 294, 
445 
Regeneration, 212, 226, 264, 451 
by baptism, 98, 234-39, 252, 254-55, 
265-66, 275 
by faith, 98 
fellowship as a theme of, 237 
and justification, 225-26, 233, 235 
and the order of salvation, 148, 229 
by water and the Spirit, 246, 258 
Regensburg Colloquy (1541), 298 
Regional leadership, 418-20, 423 
Regional ministries: and church unity, 
108, 123, 416 
Regnum (secular power), 466, 481 
Reign of God. See Kingdom of God 
Reimarus Fragments controversy, 530 
Reincarnation, 549, 564-65, 572-73 
Rejection, 461 
and election, 452, 459 
vs. hardening, 462 
Relativity: of human knowledge and 
experience, 155-56, 161 
Religions, 203, 205, 436, 482, 488, 526, 
631-32 
Religious education, 265 
Religious socialism, 586 
Remission of sins, 473 
and anointing of the sick, 270-71 
baptism needed for, 258 
Jesus’ pronouncing of, 366. See also 
Forgiveness 
Remnant, 64, 471 
Renewal, 226, 229, 415, 432 
of the church, 293, 407 
of creation, 606 
Renovatio (renewing), 225 
Reordination, 398, 404 
Repentance, 87, 247, 516-17 
baptism of, 240, 280 
and forgiveness, 82 
Reprobation, 108, 524-25 
and election, 439, 446, 461 
Res (thing signified), 350 
Respublica (state), 481 
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Res sanctificans (cause of salvation), 
354 
Restoration, universal, 452-53 
Resurrection 
anticipated in Jesus’ resurrection, 
304, 605 
apostolic witnesses to, 377, 429 
assent to, by the ungodly, 142 
baptism as assuring, 644 
conflict about, in Hellenistic culture, 
535 
as consequence of God’s coming, 
527 
and cosmic renewal, 584 
corporeality of, 629 
and death, 555-80 
and divine justice, 548 
as a fact, 152 
and faith, 152, 156, 570 
and the fellowship of believers with 
Jesus Christ, 535, 570 
and the forgiveness of sins, 148-49, 
637 
and God’s eternity, 606 
gospel of, preached after Pentecost, 
27-28 
hope of, 176, 528-29, 555, 563-73, 
609, 622 
and identity of future with present 
life, 573-80 
and immortality of the soul, 573 
and individual participation in salva- 
tion, 546, 568, 578 
the inner problematic of, 573-80 
Jewish belief in, 544, 568 
and judgment, 567-70 
and the kingdom of God, 179, 585- 
86 
and metaphorical language, 621 
and new life, 6, 236, 352, 567, 623, 
628, 631 
reconciling individuals and society, 
548, 585, 629 
Spirit’s role in, 1-2, 10-12, 129, 241- 
43, 352, 622-23 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ 


assent to, as condition of salvation, 
144-45 

baptism as link to, 241-42, 258, 261, 
274, 277, 281-82, 306 

as basis of promised salvation, 4, 44, 
174 

and believers’ fellowship with 
Christ, 122, 235-36, 257, 283 

believers’ participation in, 85, 232, 
465, 569-70, 578 

and Christians’ hope, 17, 176, 578 

confirming Jesus as the obedient 
Son, 452, 605 

debated, 533 

and epiclesis, 321 

eschatological significance of, 84-85, 
161, 279, 324, 355, 531, 545, 579, 
605 

as exaltation to the dignity of the ex- 
pected Messiah, 474 

and faith, 138, 148-49, 156-57 

the Father’s role in, 10-11, 200 

and global dimension of reconcilia- 
tion, 213-14, 636 

God’s saving work in, 172, 174, 201, 
231, 240, 305, 334, 550 

and identity of risen Lord with the 
Crucified, 323 

Lord’s Supper as re-presentation of, 
306 

as a “mystery,” 347 

Spirit’s role in, 9-14, 324, 552, 622 

unity of, with the incarnation and 
Jesus’ coming again, 627-28 

Returning Christ, 613 

as eschatological Judge, 620, 623 

reality of, 626-30 

relation of, with the Jesus of history, 
553, 620 

Return of Jesus Christ, 31-34, 56, 320- 

23, 353, 407-8, 473-74, 500, 577-78, 

589, 596, 605 

and consummation of God’s king- 
dom, 51-52, 332-33, 432, 608 

and eschatological salvation, 138, 
223 
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and the general resurrection of the 
dead, 595 
and glorification of believers, 609 
and judgment, 238, 566, 608-30 
prayer for, 111 
sacraments as pointing to, 245, 338 
and the Spirit, 551, 627 
unity of, with the incarnation and 
resurrection, 627-28 
Revelation, 500, 531 
as basis of faith, 153 
denied by heretics, 413 
of the divine glory, 626 
and election, 488-90, 497 
of God’s love, 645 
and mission, 507 
Revivalist theology, 148-49 
Reward, 612 
Rheinische Landessynode (German 
Evangelical Church, 1980), 474-75 
Rhetoric, 145 
Rider on the white horse, 637 
Right 
basis in love, 94 
vs. law, 93, 492 
Righteousness, 197 
and baptism, 233, 262 
basis of, 65, 223-24 
of Christ, 217, 224, 273 
faith reckoned as, 173, 225, 231, 234 
of God, 63, 221-22, 227-28, 445, 
632, 637, 646 
growth in, 79, 218, 228 
as imputed to believers, 216-18 
by works, 91 
Risen Lord 
and the church, 14, 326, 380, 503, 
629 
and the command to baptize, 276- 
77, 340 
commissioning the apostles, 366, 
377, 396, 401-2 
eschatological role of, 437, 613 
exaltation of, 494-95, 605 
identity of, with the crucified Lord, 
323, 629 


incorruptibility of, 138, 560 
NT appearances of, 14, 28, 283, 304 
as object of faith, 157 
permeated by Spirit, 5-6, 627, 631 
present in the Lord’s Supper, 311- 
15, 320-21 
and the Son of Man, 115 
Rite vocatus (regular calling), 388 
Roman Catholicism, 24, 100 
Roman Catholics, in dialogue with 
Anglicans, 104, 428 
Orthodox, 104-5 
WCC, 104 
Roman Catholic theology, 35, 201, 
223, 308-9, 328, 337, 517 
on confirmation, 268 
and criticism of Reformation 
churches, 139, 392-93, 403-4 
on faith, 150 
and judicial character of absolution, 
251 
on the nature of baptism, 255 
on the nature of the church, 341-42, 
409-10 
and priesthood of all believers, 127 
and view of other Christians, 411 
Roman Empire, 57, 465-66, 505-6, 
515, 518 
fall of, 511-13 
Romanitas, 512 
Rome, 505, 511-12 
converted to Christian faith, 506 
as head of Christendom, 466, 517 
historic function of, 431 
Rule of God. See Kingdom of God 
Ruler of the world: Jesus Christ as, 605 


Sabbath law, 77 

Sacerdos (priest), 128 
presbyter as, 384 

Sacerdotium (ordained ministry), 374, 
481 

Sacramenta maiora or principalia: re- 
ferring to baptism and Eucharist, 
339 
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Sacraments, 21, 23, 40, 44, 134, 220, 
261, 275, 375, 458 
ambivalence of the term, 336-69 
baptism as, 257, 265 
in the church, 38-42, 45, 336, 385, 
415 
meaning of, 238-39, 268 
mediates the common relation to 
Jesus Christ, 101, 110, 222 
and the mystery of salvation, 98, 
345-48, 396 
and ordination, 393-97 
right administration of, 376-77, 382- 
83, 399, 402-4, 409-10 
as signs, 348-55 
scope of, 355-58 
Sacramentum (communion), 39, 309 
Melanchthon’s understanding of, 339 
Sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, 310, 316-17 
Lord’s Supper as a sign-act of, 309, 
318 
Sacrificium (offering), 309 
Sacrum characterum, 398 
Sadducees, 567-68 
Saints, 100-101, 613, 625 
Salvation 
assurance of, 96, 135, 166, 232 
and baptism, 261, 264 
and believers, 217, 235, 246, 313, 558 
and the church, 38-48, 96, 351, 522 
and the covenant, 318, 338 
and the elect, 445, 457, 522-23 
eschatological future of, 19, 138, 
161, 173, 214, 334, 539 
and faith, 90, 143, 162-72, 245, 338 
as God’s work, 153, 213, 216, 324, 
432, 440, 545, 623 
and human history, 426-27, 505, 581 
through Jesus Christ, 98, 235, 319, 
342, 350, 372, 437, 525, 551, 614- 
16 
at the judgment, 547, 568, 612 
as object of hope, 177-78, 180, 285- 
86, 539 


as object of promise, 211, 356, 538, 
540 
as related to God’s reign, 172, 318 
and sacraments, 345-49 
sharing in, 330, 574 
Salvation history 
and the church, the people of God, 
24-25, 467-68, 471, 500 
and election, 442, 450, 484 
God’s work in, 530, 554, 626, 645 
and Israel, 137, 484 
Jesus’ role in, 41, 243, 334 
and justification, 232, 452 
and the law, 61-70, 72, 79-80, 84, 87 
the Son’s role in, 8, 608 
vs. world history, 499-500 
Sancta (holy things), 100 
Sanctification, 217, 226 
for the chosen people of God, 406, 
492 
and forgiveness of sins, 219 
Holy Spirit given for, 2-3 
and justification, 90, 432 
and the order of salvation, 148 
and penitence, 249 
as process worked out in individual 
lives, 478, 618 
renewal of life as, 435 
role of law in, 88 
Sapphira, 623 
Sarah, 174, 176 
Sarkics: vs. psychics and pneumatics, 
439, 441 
Saul, 9 
Saving faith, 174 
vs. historical belief, 148-49 
Savior of the Gentiles: Jesus Christ as, 
474 
Scandinavian Lutheran churches: and 
episcopal succession, 400 
Schism, 22, 411, 414-15, 506, 511-12, 
515-17 
Schmalkald Articles, 250, 261, 294, 
297, 308, 418-19 
Scholasticism, 80, 84, 138, 458, 596; 
views of, on 
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baptism, 252, 261, 273 
caritas, 198 
the church, 99, 417, 424 
faith, 141, 145, 157, 25) 
grace, 24, 162-63, 221, 223, 397, 445 
love, 178, 182, 193-94, 197 
marriage, 360-61 
penance, 249-50 
predestination, 441 
the sacraments, 267, 339, 350-51, 
354, 368 
See also High Scholasticism 
Scripture, 235 
authority of, 146, 164, 167, 410, 422 
inspiration of, 147 
Scripture principle, 341 
Sealing, 237 
in baptism, 239, 257, 261-62, 266 
Second Adam: Jesus Christ as, 436, 593 
Second Helvetic Confession, 385 
Second penitence, 252 
Second resurrection, 569 
Secularism, 53-54, 482, 516 
Self-certainty, 162-66, 274. See also 
Certainty 
Self-consciousness, 169, 604 
Self-determination, 580 
Self-development, 436 
Self-distinction, 629 
Self-formation, 436 
Self-fulfillment, 73 
Self-justification, 63, 80 
Self-revelation, of God, 152-53, 490, 
632 
Self-seeking, 69, 180 
Self-transcendence, 173, 557-58 
characterizing human life, 174-75 
as work of the Spirit, 7, 135 
Self-understanding 
eschatology as intrinsic element of, 
543-44 
and thought of election, 488-98 
Semi-Pelagianism, 444 
Sending, 438, 515 
and election, 434, 497 


of God’s people to the rest of 
humanity, 488, 490, 503 
in history at large, 497-98 
Sermon on the Mount, 70, 89, 613 
Servant of the Lord, 10 
Session, of Christ, 311 
Sexual conduct, 363-64 
Shades: the dead as, 564 
Shalom, 46 
Shema (Deut. 6:4), 31 
Sheol, 564 
Sick. See Anointing of the sick 
Sign, 435, 590 
baptism as, 238, 243 
of bread and wine, 238, 314-15 
church as, 31-33, 431, 463 
ministry as, of the unity of the 
church, 370-431 
nature of, 299-301, 303 
sacraments as, 348-55 
Sign of the cross, 266 
Signum, 361 
Signum memoriale, 309 
Simul iustus et peccator (righteous and 
sinner at the same time), 218, 230 
Simultaneity, 596, 607, 610 
Sin 
as bondage and corruption, 129, 
222, 453, 596, 643 
bringing death, 69-70, 177, 555, 558- 
60, 637, 644 
causing separation from God, 252, 
256, 369, 558-59, 607 
freedom from, 128, 505, 523, 553, 
584, 625, 637 
God’s forgiveness of, 37, 81, 197, 
217, 617 
and the law, 67, 73, 80 
the power of, 479, 524 
washed away in baptism, 240-41, 
254, 258, 278, 406, 604 
Sinai, 14, 59, 77, 491 
Singulariter, 377 
Sinners, 82, 557, 598, 610, 616, 641 
death of, in baptism, 241 
to die, 524, 548 
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Jesus’ table fellowship with, 285-86, 
329-30 
judgment of, 495, 611 
and legalism, 80 
and perversion of the constitution 
of time, 599-600 
and righteousness, 224 
Sin offering, 310 
vs. thank offering, 315-16 
Sixth commandment, 360 
Small Catechism, 191, 249, 276 
Social order, 479, 482, 487 
Society 
kingdom of God as fulfillment of, 
580-86 
view of, in modern secularism, 53-54 
Socinianism, 224, 230 
Soissons, kingdom of, 514 
Sola fide, 234 
Solomon, 30 
Sdéma (body = Aramaic guph), 289, 313 
Séma pneumatikon, 6, 622 
Son 
becoming human in Jesus Christ, 9, 
27, 83, 160, 279, 407 
as creator of the church, 18 
and the final consummation, 4, 449, 
590, 614, 621 
glorification of, 227, 625, 636, 643 
glorifying the Father, 625-26, 643 
mission of, received from the 
Father, 185, 208, 324, 449, 452 
obedient, filial relation of, with the 
Father, 1, 106, 187, 192, 196, 203, 
211-12, 452, 605 
relation with believers, 11, 16, 204, 
645 
relation with the Spirit, 4-5, 8-11, 
16-17, 42, 454, 606, 624 
as revelation of the Father, 44 
role of, in creation, 1, 454 
See also Father; Spirit; Trinity 
Song of thanksgiving, 206-7 
Son of Man, 115, 242, 608, 630 
in Daniel, 51 
in 1 Enoch, 443 


future judgment of, 232, 609, 614, 
623 
Jesus Christ as, 472-73, 609, 613 
Sonship, 10-12, 204, 211, 280 
Soul, 198, 617-18 
and the body, 556, 572, 575-76 
in Buddhist view, 565 
fall of, 600 
God’s operative presence in, 200-201 
identity of, in future and present, 
575 
living on after death, 576-77, 599 
mortality of, 571 
in Platonism, 175 
Soul sleep, 577 
Sovereignty of God, 25, 440 
Spain, 512, 514, 520 
falls to Islam, 516 
Spanish Armada, 520 
Speculum (mirror), 446 
Sphinx of Giza, 486 
Spirit: and the consummation 
eschatological function of, 3, 6-7, 
10, 553 
glorification of creation, 7-12, 64, 
546-55 
in judgment and transfiguration, 
607, 609, 622-26 
as pledge of sharing in resurrection 
life, 10, 241, 243 
Spirit: and God the Father 
glorifying God, 1, 182, 454, 625, 637 
mediating the righteousness of God, 
199, 221, 553, 630 
sent by the Father, 4-5, 7-9, 11 
Spirit: and relation with believers 
building up the body of Christ, 293, 
468, 551 
and the confession of Christ, 18, 116 
dwelling in believers, 1-2, 4, 12, 17, 
148, 183, 200-201, 473, 554, 604-5 
faith, as saving work of, 3, 173-81, 
224 
freedom, a work of, 69, 91, 129-30, 
135, 282 
giving gifts, 18, 387-88 
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giving life, 4, 9-10, 13, 129, 133-34, 
454, 612 
and immediacy of individuals to 
Jesus Christ, 122-35 
imparting of, 4, 6, 14, 260, 266, 268, 
449 
leading those who belong to Christ, 
70, 72, 86, 212, 448 
love as saving work of, 71-72, 78, 
182-211, 222-23 
as medium of union with Christ, 
19, 42, 174, 202, 220, 237, 370 
outpouring of, 2, 4, 12-20, 27-28, 
279, 554-55 
overcoming our separation from 
God, 37, 207, 225, 601-2 
and prayer, 203-5, 209, 324 
and regeneration, 229, 233, 235, 
246, 258 
relation of, to infants, 259, 263-64 
reminding believers of Jesus, 5, 16, 
20, 274-75, 307 
in salvation, 1, 7, 167, 551, 554 
in sanctification, 3, 618 
in sonship and adoption, 10, 16, 
203, 454, 602 
Spirit: roles and status of 
as caritas, 194, 220 
in creation, 1-3, 6-7, 12, 17, 554, 644 
Creator of new life, 2, 17, 352, 551, 
554, 559 
as gift, 2-3, 7-12, 225-26, 241, 645 
as grace, 196-97, 200 
within the Trinity, 5, 8, 11, 121-22, 
227, 554, 624 
Spirit: and the sacraments 
anointing and confirmation, 267, 
270 
baptism, 233, 249, 259, 267, 269, 
274, 279, 367, 469 
the Lord’s Supper, 291-92, 305-7, 
311, 313, 320-24, 355 
ordination, 397, 403 
Spirit: and the Son 
in the birth of Jesus, 5, 8-9,-312 
filling Jesus, 4-5, 9-11, 16-17, 260 


glorifying the Son, 1, 5, 16, 20, 208, 
454, 625-26 
at Jesus’ baptism, 5, 277, 368-69 
in the resurrection, 1, 5-6, 9-10, 13, 
17, 324, 331, 624 
sent by the Son, 4-6, 8, 10-11, 15-16 
Spirit baptism: vs. water baptism, 259, 
279. See also Baptism 
Spiritus, 8 
Spontaneity, 436, 643 
of believers in relation to the Father, 
204-5, 454, 643 
and human freedom, 453 
of the Spirit’s working, 14-15, 18 
State, 57, 92, 95 
Christians as citizens of, 480 
and religion, 480, 482 
Stellar souls, 571 
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